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KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD-CULTURE PAPERS, 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION. 

Dear Miss Peasopy: I propose to do more in 1880 than I 
have done as publisher since 1838,* in any one year for the eluci- 
dation of Child-Culture, and particularly of the Kindergarten as 
devised by Froebel, and developed by himself and others who 
have acted in his spirit and after his methods. The conviction 
expressed by me in printed report + and public addresses in 1854, 
that “the system of infant culture, presented in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Educational Systems and Material at St. 
Martin’s Hall, by Charles Hoffman of Hamburg, and illustrated 
by Madame Ronge in her Kindergarten in Tavistock Square, Lon- 
don, was by far the most original, attractive, and philosophical 
form of infant development the world has yet seen,” has been 
deepened by much that I have since read and observed. But the 
suggestion in my Special Report as Commissioner of Education to 
the Senate in 1868, and again to the House of Representatives in 
1870, on a System of Public Instruction for the District of Colum- 
bia, “that the first or lowest school in a graded system for cities 
should cover the play period of a child’s life,” and that “the great 
formative period of the human being’s life” “in all that concerns 
habits of observation and early development, should be subjected 
to the training of the Kindergarten”—must be received now 
under at least the conditions of the original recommendation. A 
variety of agencies must be at work to train the teachers of each 
grade (and the Kindergartners with the rest) for their special 
duties, and to instruct and interest parents in the work of the 
school-room, and to give to them as such a direct right of inspec- 
tion and suggestion as to the schools where their children are in 
attendance. I believe that parents as such have more rights, and 
rights which should be respected by their own direct representa- 





*In the Connecticut Common School Journal from 1838 to 1842, and from 1849 to 1854: 
Educational Tracts (monthly) from 1842 to 1845; the Journal of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction from 1845 to 1848; and the American Journal of Education from 1855 
to 1880. In every year of these periodicals are elaborate Papers, original and selected, on 
the Principles and Methods of early education applicable to children in home and school. 

t Report to the Governor of Connecticut on the International Exhibition of Educational 
Systems and Material at St. Martin's Hall, London, under the —— of Prince Albert, 
and the Society of Arts, Commerce, and Manufactures. By Henry ard, delegate from 
Connecticut by appointment of the General Assembly. 1854. 
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2 KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD-CULTURE PAPERS. 


tion in all educational boards, than are now conceded to them 
in State and municipal school organizations. 

All schools not under progressive teachers, and not subjected 
to frequent, intelligent, and independent supervision are sure to 
fall into dull, mechanical routine; and the Kindergarten, of all 
other educational agencies, requires a tender, thoughtful, practical 
woman, more than a vivacious, and even regularly educated girl. 
Tue power of influencing and interesting mothers in their home 
work and securing their willing co-operation, is an essential qualifi- 
cation of the Kindergartner. The selection of such cannot be 
safely left to school officers as now appointed, and who too often 
do not look beyond their neighbors, nephews, and nieces for can- 
didates. Until the principles of early child-culture are better 
understood, and school officers and teachers are more thoroughly 
trained in the best methods, the first establishment of Kindergar- 
tens had better be left to those who are already sufficiently interested 
to make some sacrifice of time or means in their behalf; and when 
found in successful operation and conforming to certain require. 
ments, they should be entitled to aid from public funds in proportion 
to attendance; and for such aid, be subject to official inspection. 

My desire is to help place this whole subject of the early devel- 
opment and training of the human being, especially of the claims 
and results of the Froebel Kindergarten in this work, clearly and 
fully before teachers, parents, and school officers; and in these 
efforts I solicit your advice and co-operation, and through you, of 
all who are laboring for the same object in the Home, the Kinder- 
garten, and the Primary School. 

My first plan of publication was to issue these Child-Culture 
Papers in separate Numbers or Parts alternating with the regular 
Numbers of my Journal, but not necessarily connected with the 
latter. On further consideration I have concluded to incorporate 
them all with the discussion of other educational topics, and then 
to issue the whole in a volume of Contributions to the literature of 
the Kindergarten. 

You will greatly oblige me by suggesting additions or modifica- 
tions to the accompanying scheme of treatment for the first portion 
of the volume (to page 400), as well as Papers with their authors 
on any topic in the wide range of child-culture for the concluding 
portion. May I look to you for an article in fhe next Number on 
the Progressive Development of Froebel’s Kindergarten? 

HENRY BARNARD. 

Hartrorp, December, 1879, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 





LETTER FROM MISS PEABODY TO THE EDITOR: 


Dear Sir: Nothing, it seems to me, can do more to establish 
the Kindergarten on a permanent foundation, and place its prin- 
ciples and methods fairly before American parents and teachers, 
than the full and exhaustive treatment which you propose to give, 
in the last volume of your truly Encyclopediac Journal, of the 
whole subject of child culture, as held by eminent educators, 
at home and abroad, giving due prominence to its latest de- 
velopment in the Kindergarten as devised by Frederic Frébel 
and others trained in his spirit and methods. Your willingness 
to issue these papers in a connected form, and detached from 
other discussions, will enable Kindergartners to possess them- 
selves, at a moderate price, of a volume (a manual I think it will 
prove to be), in which the Frobel idea and institute will be pre- 
sented in their historical development, and in their pedagogical 
connection with other systems of human culture. I respond cor- 
dially to your invitation to co-operate in this work and to secure 
contributions from my correspondents and fellow-laborers in this 
field, in our own and other countries; and I will begin at once 
with the subject suggested by yourself, the “ Development of the 
Kindergarten,” as it was suggested to Frébel by his study of the 
vegetable kingdom of Nature, and his insight into the gracious 
purposes of the Father of Spirits. 

The Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow, in her “ Reminiscences of 
Fribel,” has told us of her discovery, in 1849, of this great gen- 
ius; and her introduction of him to the Duke of Weimar, and 
to the leading educators of Germany ; and of the instantaneous 
acceptance of him by Diesterweg and others as “a prophet.” 

Three years afterwards he died, when the reactionary govern- 
ment of Prussia had forbidden the introduction of his Kinder- 
gartens into the public system of education ; instinctively divin- 
ing that an education which recognizes every human being as 
self-active, and even creative, in his moral and intellectual na- 
ture, must be fatal, in the end, to all despotic governments. 

But already, through the friendship of the ducal family of 
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Weimar, Fribel’s normal school for Kindergartners was estab- 
lished at Marienthal; and through the influence of Diesterweg 
over Madame Johanna Goldschmidt, he had established another 
at the free city of Hamburgh; and the governmental prohibition 
in Prussia had stimulated the founding of private Kindergartens 
in Berlin and elsewhere. Some years after, his eminent and ap- 
preciative pupil and chosen apostle, the Baroness, brought about 
the rescinding of the prohibitory decree. Nevertheless, not even 
yet, as you will see from a letter I send you, written by Frau Ber- 
tha Meyer on their present condition in Berlin, are there any but 
private Kindergartens in Prussia. These, indeed, are patronized 
by the best people, led by the Crown Princess of Germany,—Vic- 
toria of England, who has not only had her own children edu- 
cated by strictly Frébelian Kindergartners, but has interested 
among others the Princess Helena of Russia in the system, and 
lets herself be named as Lady Patroness of the training school 
for Kindergartners at 17 Tavistock square, London. 

Only two governments in Europe yet have recognized the Kin- 
dergarten as a public interest—that of Austria, which imposes on 
all pupils of normal schools in the empire, of whatever grade of 
instruction, to make themselves acquainted with Frébel’s princi- 
ples; and makes compulsory on the people to send all their chil- 
dren under six to some Kindergarten ; also the government of 
Italy, where Kindergartens were first established by the Italian 
Minister of Education, whose attention had been directed to the 
subject, in 1868, by our own American minister, the Hon. George 
P. Marsh. This attempt was, however, rather premature, for 
Italian Kindergartners were not yet properly prepared for the 
work, and though Fribel’s educational method is found to be 
harmonious with the deepest motherly instinct, when that is un- 
derstood, it does not come by instinct into a systematic form. In 
1871-2 the Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow was solicited by the Ital- 
ian minister to go to Florence and lecture upon the training, and 
she taught a large class. The resumé of her lectures was printed 
in a pamphlet, in 1872, and translated and published by our Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington, in its circular of July, and 
forms an admirable syllabus for the training of teachers. In that 
same year, 1872, Madame Salis-Schwab introduced the system at 
Naples at great expense to herself of money and labor, and gained 

‘from the municipality the promise to make it the first grade of 
the public education, when Kindergartners should be trained for 
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it. You must publish in your volume the report of the success- 
ful Kindergarten now kept in the Collegio Medici, a copy of 
which I hope to furnish you. This proves one of the greatest 
charities in Europe, and princes send their children as pupils. 

But though the European governments do not yet adopt the 
system, Kindergartens are established widely in ail the German 
states, in Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, even in Spain, also in England, Scotland and Ireland; and 
wherever there are Kindergartens there are more or less inade- 
quate attempts at training Kindergartners, Koehler’s establish- 
ment at Saxe-Gotha, and lately the Frébel Stiftung at Dresden, 
being the best. The latter will probably swallow up the former, 
as Koehler has lately died. 

In England, in 1872, there was an association formed, among 
whose members are famed scientists like Huxley, as well as dig- 
nitaries of the Church of England, who have founded an institu- 
tion for training Kindergartners at Manchester, to be examined 
for certificates after two years study with observation in a model 
Kindergarten now kept by Miss Anna Snell, a pupil of Midden- 
dorf. ‘Two years afterwards another training class was founded, 
as a part of the Stockwell training school for primary teachers 
in London, 8. W., and another pupil of Middendorf, Miss Elea- 
nor Heerwart, who had been keeping Kindergarten some years 
near Dublin, Ireland, was made its teacher and the principal of 
the Stockwell model Kindergarten. Also, in 1874, the London 
Frébel Society was founded by Miss Doreck and Mr. Payne, 
whose present president, Miss Emily Shirreff, and her sister, the 
Hon. Mrs. Grey, have published most valuable lectures, among 
which I would mention, as most important, Miss Shirreff’s “ Life 
of Frébel,” and her essay on the right of his Kindergarten to 
the name of the “ New Education.” This London society has a 
monthly meeting and lecture, and I can send you for your volume 
one of these: Miss E. A. Manning’s lecture on “The Discour- 
agements and Encouragements of the Kindergartner.” She has 
sent it to me to be read at the meeting of our American Frébel 
Union, which was appointed for December 29-31, 1879, but had 
to be postponed. Some other articles were sent; one by Miss 
Shirreff, one by Miss Lychinska, and one by Miss Heerwart, 
which are at your service also; and I hope to have Miss Shirreff’s 
article about a chart of Kindergarten employments, made by 
Madame du Portugall for the direction of the Swiss Kindergart- 
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ners, and which has been asked for by the English Education 
Journal for publication in its pages. 

It was the Baroness Marenholz-Biilow who may be said to 
have started and done the most in this great propagandism. 
Acknowledged by Frébel, in 1849, as the one who more deeply than 
any one else saw into his “last thought,” she must be considered 
as his most complete representative, and most effective apostle. 

In 1858 she went to Paris and, taking rooms at the Louvre, 
summoned to her parlor-lectures the most distinguished men of 
the time in Paris, of all churches, Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish, and outsiders of every school of philosophy. Their wonderful 
unanimity in accepting the idea and system, as developed in her 
lectures, was expressed in letters to her from all of them, includ- 
ing the Cardinal of Tours, afterwards Archbishop of Paris, the 
Abbé Michaud, and many Catholic savants; Michelet, Edgar 
Quinet, Auguste Comté, Protestant pastors, Harmonists, etc, 
etc. These letters she has printed as an appendix, making one- 
half of her volume, which is entitled “Die Arbeit,” relative to 
Frébel’s Education, which was the résumé of her lectures at the 
Louvre. This unanimity of assent is the best proof that the 
element in which the Kindergarten works is that of universal 
humanity, not yet narrowed from “the kingdom of heaven,” 
which Christ declared that children represent, in their pre-intel- 
lectual era, when the Kindergarten takes them from the moth- 
er’s nursery, to initiate them into the society of their equals. 
Madame Marenholtz also carried the system into Belgium, and 
the first guide-book of the method “ Le Jardin des Enfants” 
was published in Brussels by F. Claasen, with an introduction 
by herself. She then went into England, where, however, she 
had been preceded by Madame Rongé, one of that Meyer family 
of North Germany which has been always a munificent benefac- 
tor of education,—Henry Adolf having given to Hamburg its 
Zodlogical Garden and Aquarium, the finest foundations of the 
kind in the world; and he is still the most enthusiastic patron 
of Frébel’s Kindergarten. 

But in England some accidental collateral circumstances inter- 
fered with Madame Rongé’s perfect work, and broke her heart. 
The seeds of Kindergarten were however planted in several local- 
ities, and some good work done, among others by Madame du 
Portugall at Manchester, who is now the Inspector of Primary 
Education in her native city, Geneva, Switzerland, and is gradu- 
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ally making the Kindergarten the foundation of the primary ed- 
ucation there. 

But the most important establishment on the Continent for the 
education of Kindergartners is in Dresden, founded in-1872 by 
the Union, which grew up since 1867, out of the Committee of 
Education of the Congress of Philosophers that met in Prague 
that year. This committee was appointed to inquire into the 
ultimate results on individuals of the Kindergarten education 
given by Friébel with Middendorf, who had been his faithful friend 
and coadjutor at the school for boys founded by them both at 
Keilhau in 1817, long before the Kindergarten was named in 
1839. It took more than twenty years of earnest experiment- 
ing to enable Frébel to arrive at the complete Kindergarten 
practically. In that year he gave it its very expressive name. 
As long before as 1827 he had published Erziehung der Mensch 
(the Education of Mankind), a book addressed to the mother, in 
which is found all the elementary principles of Kindergarten 
except one. In this book he took the ground that the mother 
exclusively should be the educator of the child till it was seven 
years old; but a dozen years of observation had taught him in 
1839, that no mother had the leisure and strength to do for her 
child all that needed to be done in its first seven years, without 
assistants and in the narrow precinct of a single family. For 
the social and moral nature, after three years old, requires a 
larger company of equals. The Kindergarten does just what 
neither the home nor the primary school can do for a child. 

In 1867, at the re-assembling of the “Congress of Philoso- 
phers ” at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the Committee of Inquiry ap- 
pointed at Prague, of which Prof. Fichte of Stuttgart, son of the 
great J. G. Fichte, was chairman, reported that the pupils taught 
at the Kindergarten age by Frébel himself, had been looked up 
at the universities and elsewhere, and been found to be of excep- 
tional intelligence: and that they themselves ascribed it to their 
Frébel education in the “connection of contrasts” or “law of 
equipoise,” that secret of all nature and true life. 

At this meeting at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the Baroness Maren- 
holtz had four afternoons assigned her to explain Frébel’s idea 
and method, and the result was the formation of the General 
Union, and the establishment of its organ, Die Erziehung der 
Gegenwart, together with the Training College, at Dresden. 

I will send you the first report of the activity of this society 
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which you can use if you think best in making up your volume. 
Mrs. Kriege has translated and sent it to me for the meeting, 
which is postponed until Easter. I will also send the Baroness’s 
own letter to me, though it is rather sad. She feels the immense 
difficulties of planting, amid the stereotyped conservatisms of 
Europe, this living germ, which requires the fresh-plowed un- 
worn soil, and all the enlivening influences of the American na- 
tionality, in its pristine vigor, as is intimated by the flourishing 
growth at St. Louis and California, especially of the public Kin- 
dergartens there. 


BRIEF NOTICE OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICA. 


After your own articles on Frébel in your Journal in 1856 
and 1858, nothing was said in America till the review in the 
Christian Examiner, in 1859, Boston, of “Ze Jardin des En- 
fants.” In the course of the next ten years some innocent, 
because ignorant, inadequate attempts were made at Kindergar- 
tens, but without such study into the practical details of the 
method as to do any justice to Friébel’s idea; and, on the whole, 
the premature attempt was unfortunate. The most noted one 
was my own in Boston; but I must do myself the justice to say 
that I discovered its radical deficiency, by seeing that the results 
promised by Frébel, as the fruit of his method, did not accrue, but 
consequences that he deprecated, and which its financial success 
and the delight of the children and their parents in the pretty 
play-school did not beguile me into overlooking. Hence I went, 
in 1867, to Europe, to see the Kindergartens established and 
taught by Fribel himself and his carefully educated pupils; and 
I returned in 1868, zealous to abolish my own and all similar 
mistakes, and establish the real thing, on the basis of an adequate 
training. of the Kindergartners. 

. My plan was to create, by parlor lecturing in Boston, a demand 
that should result in our sending to Lubeck, Germany, for Friiu- 
lein Marie Boelté (now Mrs. Kraus-Boelté of New York) to 
come to Boston and establish a model Kindergarten and a train- 
ing school for Kindergartners, inasmuch as she was one of the 
few ladies of position and high culture in Germany who, from 
purely disinterested motives, had become a Kindergartner. She 
had studied three years with Frébel’s widow in Hamburg, and 
went to England with Madame Rongé, and was her most efficient 
assistant, and had a high reputation there, where she had ac- 
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quired the language in that perfection necessary to teach little 
children orally. I knew, from a distinguished relative of hers, 
that she would be willing to sacrifice everything—and it was a 
great deal she had to sacrifice—to come to America, because she 
knew that Frébel had said that the spirit of the American na- 
tionality was the only one in the world with which his creative 
method was in complete harmony, and to which its legitimate 
institutions would present no barriers. 

But when I came back to Boston, I found Madame Kriege and 
her daughter already there, and the enterprise had to contend 
with an unprepared public, which had been also misled by my 
own unfortunately precipitate attempts, and others which had 
perhaps grown out of mine. 

But something valuable was done by the intelligent and faith- 
ful labors of Mrs. Kriege and daughter during the next four 
years; and then Miss Boelté came to New York on invitation of 
Miss Haines of Gramercy Park, at the moment that Mrs. Kriege 
and her daughter returned to Europe for a vacation. <A pupil of 
Madame Kriege, Miss Garland, who associated with herself a 
pupil of her own, Miss Weston, has carried on the Kindergarten 
training school of Boston with great fidelity. These two train- 
ing schools are still doing the best work. Mrs. Kriege and 
daughter also returned to America in 1874, and as Miss Boelté 
married Mr. Kraus and became independent in her work, they 
took her place with Miss Haines for two years. There have also 
branched from Mrs. Kraus’s school the work of Miss Blow, who 
has kept a free training school at St. Louis, since 1872, and is now 
inspector of the more than fifty free Kindergartens established 
by the municipality of that city ; and a training school in Iowa 
by another of Mrs. Kraus’s pupils. Mrs. John Ogden of Worth- 
ington, Ohio, is also a valuable trainer, a pupil of Miss Garland; 
also another, Miss Alice Chapin, in Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
another in connection with the Brooks school of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Of Mrs. Ogden’s pupils, Miss Sara Eddy and Mrs. A. H.’Put- 
nam, both of Chicago, and Miss Burritt, known as “the Centen- 
nial Kindergartner of the Great Exhibition,” and the Misses 
McIntosh of Montreal, P. Q., are at present training Kindergart- 
ners with success. Mrs. Van Kirk of Philadelphia, who studied 
three years with the best pupils of Miss Garland, practicing all 
the while in a Kindergarten of her own, in which one of them 
was principal, has also a training school in Philadelphia. One 
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of Miss Burritt’s pupils has this year been appointed training 
teacher of a class of Kindergartners at the Baltimore Normal 
school, where she also keeps a model Kindergarten. 

There are three other training schools kept by German ladies— 
Miss Anna Held, in Nashua, N. H., Miss Susie Pollock, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., both of whom were graduates of a training school 
in Berlin, and Miss Marwedel, once having her training school in 
Washington, and now in Berkeley, California, a woman of bril- 
liant genius, who has studied Fribel’s works by herself very pro- 
foundly, according to the testimony of Madame Kriege, and who 
proved her understanding of Frébel by the beautiful results in . 
her Kindergarten at Washington. A pupil of hers, Miss Graves, 
succeeded her in Washington when she left for California, and 
Miss Pollock and her mother have a training school there. There 
must be a good deal to choose with respect to these several train- 
ers. Of those trained in Germany I can myself form no judg- 
ment, with the exception of Madame Kraus-Boelté, all of whose 
remarkable antecedents I know, and whose work, both here and 
in Europe, I know. She has the obvious advantage of having 
been more than twice as long at work as any other, and from 
spontaneous enthusiasm, and having had the nearest relations to 
Frébel. Mrs. Kraus-Boelté always cries aloud and spares not in 
deprecation of recent students and not long experienced Kinder- 
gartners undertaking to train others, and has much and most true 
things to say of the profoundness of insight and depth of expe- 
rience necessary in order to be sufficient to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of a Kindergartner, which are even greater than those of 
the Christian clergyman, because children are more utterly at the 
mercy of their Kindergartner than the adult at that of the cler- 
gyman. Mrs. Kraus would have the American Frébel Union do 
something very emphatic to check those who, as she thinks, rush 
too rashly upon holy ground, where “angels fear to tread.” 

But no society has the power to take the place of conscience 
and reason, which are the only real guardians of the purity and 
efficiency of the Kindergartner’s or of the clergyman’s office. 
All that the American Frébel Union can do is to provide a stand- 
ard library of Kindergarten literature, and at its meetings, and 
by correspondence with Kindergartners’ reunions and auxiliary 
societies, propagate the science and art of Fribel, and do its best 
to keep the Kindergartners careful and studious, humble and dil- 
igently progressive ; fitting themselves to dive with the children 
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genially and to their edification, by themselves becoming as little 
children, and living their own lives over again, religiously and 
morally, in the light of Frébel’s idea, and so becoming capable 
of character-forming and mind-building, by sincere study of nat- 
ure, material, human and divine. 

The Union was formed primarily to protect the name of Kin- 
dergarten from being confounded with methods of infant-training 
inconsistent with Frébel’s idea and system, and which was as- 
sumed, without sincerity, as a cover of quite another thing, which 
calls itself “the American Kindergarten,” and claimed Fribel’s 
authority expressly for its own devices. The society has already 
done this work by giving a nation-wide impression that there is 
the difference of a genuine and a contrary thing, and awakening 
care and inquiry in those who are seeking the most desirable edu- 
cation for their little children. 

I must not omit to speak of one professor of Fribel’s art and 
science, whose works sufficiently praise him—I mean Mr. W. N. 
Hailman, author of an admirable little work called “ Kindergar- 
ten Culture,” also “Letters to Mothers,” “Lectures to Kinder- 
gartners” (the two latter first published in “the New Educa- 
tion,” which he edits, but now to be had in pamphlet form). This 
gentleman, who learnt the system in his native city of Zurich, has 
been engaged for ten years and more in this country in the Ger- 
man-American schools of Louisville, Milwaukee, and now in De- 
troit, and earned the money to enable his wife (American-born) 
to carry on a Kindergarten, as he is doing again now in Detroit, 
and also keeping with her a free training school for Kindergart- 
ners in thatcity. I do not know any one who has made such sub- 
stantial sacrifices to the cause, or is doing more for it now. 

And now a word upon the American Frébel literature and I 
have done. 

The first publication in America, except* some letters by Mr. 
John Kraus, in the Army and Navy Gazette and other newspa- 
pers, and my own letters in the New York Herald, of 1867-8, 
was the “Plea for Friébel’s Kindergarten as the Primary Art 
School,” appended to the “ Artisan and Artist Identified,”—an 
American re-publication of Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture on “ the 
Relations of the Arts of Design and the Arts of Production,” 


*Earlier than either was a pamphlet issue of an article in the American Journal of 
Education for September, 1856, which by successive enlargements in 1858, 1861, and 
1867, was continued on the List of Barnard’s Educational Publications, and substan- 
tially embodied in the first edition of “‘ German Pedagogy” in 1867. 
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Boston, 1869; the next was the article on “ Kindergarten Cul- 
ture,” in the Report of the Bureau of Education for 1870. I 
see you mean to re-publish these in your volume. I also re- 
published, revised in 1869, the “Moral Culture of Infancy and 
Kindergarten Guide,” by which I had misled the public, previ- 
ous to my visit to Europe, in 1867; and in 1873, two lectures, one 
on the “Education of the Kindergartner,” and one on the 
“Nursery,” in which I state the grounds of Frébel’s authority. 
In that same year came out the “ Résumé” of Mrs. Kriege’s in- 
structions to her training class, which she names “ The Child in 
its threefold Nature as the Subject of the Kindergarten,” and 
with most honorable intentions she called it a free rendering of 
the Baroness Marenholtz, which has unfortunately led many to 
suppose it was a translation of the Baroness’s book on “ the Be- 
ing of a Child,” which it is not, as she desires should be dis- 
tinctly stated, that it may not preclude a possible English trans- 
lation of that work.* 

But in 1871, Milton Bradley, a toy manufacturer of Spring- 
field, Mass., and a very intelligent man, became interested, by 
Mr. Edward Wiebe, in the Kindergarten idea, and under his ad- 
vice, undertook the manufacture of Frébel’s materials, in the 
faith that there would presently be a remunerative demand for 
them. He also published a manual to show their use, which was 
largely a selection from Goldammer’s German Guide, both as to 
plates and matter; to which Mr. Wiebe prefixed also an exact 
translation of the Baroness Marenholtz’s introduction to that 
work (but without giving credit). The work was called “ Paradise 
of Childhood,” but was a different thing from Lina Morgenstern’s 
German book of the same title. Within a year, Mr. Bradley has 
re-published the plates of this work, but with other letter-press 
of a superior character, credited to the Kindergartners of Flor- 
ence, Massachusetts. I think Mr. Bradley himself was the 
author of the very valuable chapter on the manipulation of the 
scalene triangle. The chapters on the Second Gift and the Fifth 
Gift are better than those of any other manual that I have seen. 

In 1873, I began to edit the Kindergarten Messenger, and 
carried it through the years 1873-4-5 and 7, affording many able 
persons opportunity to express themselves. There is one article 
which I have twice printed and which I wish you would re-print 

*Such a translation has been made by Miss Alice M. Christie, (London : W. Swan 


Sonneschein, 15 Paternoster Square, 1879,) and will be republished in the Kinder- 
garten Papers. 
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in your volume: Miss Garland’s paper on Frébel’s “ Law of Con- 
trasts and their Connection,” which is the best statement I have 
seen made of this fundamental principle, in which lies the secret 
of the power of the system. There may be other articles you 
may wish to preserve; especially.do I wish to suggest to you to 
consider Mrs. Aldrich’s address to her mothers’ class in an article 
called “Mothers’ Unions,” in the double number for March 1877. 

During 1876 our Kindergarten Messages were put into the New 
England Journal of Education, but discontinued because the 
editor advertised and recommended the spurious so-called Amer- 
ican Kindergarten; and since 1877 the New Education, edited 
by Mr. Hailman, has been our Kindergarten Messenger. 

The American Frébel Union commenced, in 1871, the Stand- 
ard Library for Kindergartners and Parents, by publishing Mrs. 
Horace Mann’s translation of the Baroness Marenholtz’s “ Rem- 
iniscences of Frébel,” and in 1878, a fac simile reproduction of 
Frébel’s most characteristic work, “ Mother Play and Nursery 
Songs,” with the music and engravings; the songs being trans- 
lated in the very cadence of the music by Miss F. E. Dwight, 
and the explanatory notes by Miss Josephine Jarvis. When our 
treasury shall be large enough to afford it, a translation of the 
Erziehung der Mensch and his posthumous works, edited by 
Wichard Lange of Hamburg (son-in-law of Middendorf), will be 
added. Meanwhile the Union considers, as a part of the Stand- 
ard Library, Mrs. Kraus-Boelté’s Guide and Manual, which is in 
the course of publication by E. Steiger, 25 Park Place, New York, 
and most of the Kindergarten literature which he publishes, ‘in 
English and German, and especially his “ Kindergarten Tracts,” 
so called, which he sends to all who ask for them, post-paid, on 
receipt of an order with six cents. The 5th, 9th, and 14th of 
these tracts have diffused an immense amount of information all 
over the country. Mr. Steiger also imports all the materials of 
occupation and gifts and is a truly liberal propagandist of the 
idea of Frébel. 

But I must here put in a caveat. The interest of manufactur- 
ers and of merchants of the gifts and materials isasnare. It 
has already corrupted the simplicity of Frébel in Europe and 
America, for his idea was to use elementary forms exclusively, 
and simple materials,—as much as possible of these being pre- 
pared by the children themselves. 

And here I would say a word respecting all reputed improve- 
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ments on Frébel. Of these pretensions we cannot be too jealous. 
Frébel, in his half century of experimenting, very thoroughly 
explored the prime necessities of the Kindergarten age. Chil- 
dren under seven years old, at least at three or four, are very 
much alike in all countries and ages. 

And I am inclined to think that but one harmony of nature, 
available for earliest education, was left undiscovered by Frébel, 
and that is the discovery of Mr. D. Batchellor, of the use to be 
made of colors in teaching children the elements of music. He 
is to explain this and his happy experiment in Miss Garland’s 
Kindergarten at our next meeting. 

But the heights and depths of the moral and religious nature 
of children will open more and more on mankind, as progress is 
made in moral refinement ; and will open on the Kindergartners 
deeper and clearer views of Fribel’s moral idea, which it seems 
to me is nothing less than Christ’s idea of the child, of whom 
He says, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” and “ He that 
receiveth a little child in my name receiveth me.” 

Before you close your projected volume of the history and ex- 
position of Frébel’s reform, I hope we shall have our postponed 
meeting, and hear the papers from Mr. Batchellor and others, on 
practical points of Kindergartening; and those of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, Rev. R. H. Newton, Prof. Felix Adler, Dr. J. 8. White, 
Thomas Cushing, and other principals, on its relations to the state, 
church, and the progressive education of humanity. 


EvizasetH P. Peasopy. 











CHARLES HAMMOND AND ACADEMY LIFE: 


BY ELBRIDGE SMITH, 
Principal of Dorchester High School. 
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Lapres AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION : — 

In the record of the world’s progress it is a remarkable fact 
that so insignificant a place has been accorded to the culture and 
the cultivators of mind. ‘The unseen but eternal forces which 
have shaped the world’s destinies have been of little account in 
comparison with the visible and perishable forms to which they 
have given rise. We know far more of the Greek helmet than of 
the training of the brain which it protected. The world has 
always admired, and always will admire, that shield whose bright 
emblazonry embraced the symbols of the world’s civilization ; but 
the great creative mind that forged that shield, not on the anvil of 
Vulcan, but in the immortal lines of the Iliad, is still a subject of 
various and contradictory speculation. Two thousand years of 
wear, waste, plunder, and war have not removed from the Acrop- 
olis the lines of grace and forms of beauty drawn and piled by 
’ genius, piety, and patriotism in the Propylea and the Parthenon. 
But how few of those who gaze upon these crumbling splendors 
know even the names of Phidias, Ictinus, Callicrates, and Core- 
bus! How many have ever heard of Menecles of Alabanda, 
Philo the Athenian, Molo the Rhodian, Menippus of Stratonice, 
Dionysius of Magnesia, Auschylus of Cnidus, and Xenocles of 
Adramyttium? Yet these were the teachers and the schools of 
Cicero — forgotten names, perished cities, abodes of art and elo- 
quence, known only to the historian and the antiquary. 

The Christian world is pouring forth octavos upon octavos and 
quartos upon quartos in study and eulogy of that great spirit who 
first persecuted, and then proclaimed the doctrines of the Cross in 





1 Memortat Discourses on the Life and Character of Rev. Charles Hammond, LL. D., before 
the Mi husetts Teachers’ Association at the Annual Meeting on the 3lst of December, 


1879. Printed by vote of the Association. 
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fair Damascus, in the wilds of Arabia, in Antioch,.in Athens, in 
Ephesus, in Rome, and in the palace of the Cesars. But the 
name of the teacher who attuned that spirit to such fine issues, and 
nerved it to that noble daring occurs in but two places in Christian 
records. One is the grateful mention by his distinguished pupil ; 
the other is in connection with a lesson of the largest liberality to 
the persecuting Sanhedrim. The great apostle was the embodi- 
ment and enlargement of the instructions of his teacher. It is true 
there are striking exceptions to this rule. Socrates is still quite a 
distinct’ personality to:us; and, were the Athens of Pericles re- 
stored, we should have little difficulty, thanks to his pupils, Plato 
and Xenophon, in recognizing in the streets, the groves, the por- 
ticos, the agora, the Areopagus, and the gymnasia the ungainly 
form, the bare feet, the coarse apparel of that philosopher, who, 
without writing a page gave a new direction to Grecian thought 
for succeeding centuries. Let us pause and retrace the course of 
the ages and listen for a moment to one of the most gifted and 
wayward of his pupils. 

“ When we hear the words of any other orator,” says Alcibiades 
in the Symposium, “however eloquent, we remain comparatively 
indifferent to them; but when any one, be it man, woman, or child, 
hears him, or even his words through the mouth of another person, 
be he but an indifferent speaker, he is overpowered, and, as it were, 
taken possession of by them. Indeed, friends, if I did not fear 
that I should appear to you to have been drinking, I would declare 
to you now, on oath, all I have felt and am‘still made to feel by . 
the power of his words; for when I listen to him, my heart beats, 
and tears come to my eyes, and I am more roused by far than are 
the Corybantian revelers in the rites of Cybele. And so it is, I 
see, with every one else. In listening to Pericles and other elo- 
quent orators, I have thought that they spoke well ; but never was 
I affected in this way, nor was my soul troubled and indignant at 
the thought that I was in a slavish condition. But I have often 
been put into such a state by this Marsyas, that it has seemed to 
me impossible to live as I am; and even now I am quite conscious 
that, if I should lend my ear, I should not be able to resist him, 
but should saffer again in the same way; for he compels me to 
acknowledge that, although I am far worse than I ought to be, I 
yet do not take care of my own soul, but busy myself with the 
affairs of the Athenians. Therefore, stopping my ears as if to shut 
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out the voice of Sirens, I tear myself away by force, lest I grow 
old sitting by his side. In his presence alone have I felt that 
which no one would suppose was in me to feel—shame. For 
while I am conscious that I cannot gainsay him, or maintain that 
I ought not to do what he bids, still as soon as I get away, the 
value I attach to popularity overcomes me. So I flee from him 
and make my escape ; and when I see him I am ashamed at what 
I have acknowledged to him. Many a time should I have been 
glad to know that he was no longer among men; and yet had he 
died I well know that this would have grieved me still more 
sorely, so that really I do not know what I am to do with the 
man.” 

The object -lessons drawn by the world’s greatest teacher from 
the lilies of the field, the sower of the seed, the widow and her 
mite, from the proud and devoted city viewed from the slope of 
Olivet, the sermon preached in a mountain solitude, the swift-com- 
ing woes denounced in the porch of the temple against those who 
had profaned those hallowed courts and changed them from a 
house of prayer to a den of thieves, that sacred person whose very 
presence vanquished the arms that had conquered the world, the 
sensibility that found relief in sweating as it were blood, the calm 
courage that outshone all the fierce daring of Thermopylae, all 
these, graven upon no tables of stone, but upon the fleshly tables 
of the hearts of men, have preserved to us a personality which the 
mind can firmly grasp, but which no art can ever reach. 

“The healing of his seamless dress, 
Is by our beds of pain, 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 

Such is the power of mind over mind; such the effect of that 
mysterious contact which spirit may have with spirit. And yet 
it is just this influence of mind on mind which the world has most 
especially failed to recognize and record. A history of’ England 
with which you are all familiar (I refer to the Pictorial History 
of Knight, Craik, and Macfarlane) includes under seven heads all 
the elements of the national life; and these are, first, civil and 
military transactions ; second, religion ; third, the constitution, gov- 
ernment, and laws; fourth, the national industry ; fifth, literature, 
science, and the fine arts; sixth, manners and customs; and seventh, 
the condition of the people. In this great muster and parade of 
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wisdom and folly, of strength and weakness, of wealth and poverty, 
of war, with all its pageantry and horrors, the long procession of 
dynasties and kings, of nobles and statesmen, of prelates and priests, 
cathedrals and churches, rites and ceremonies, lawgivers, judges, 
and jurists, the rise of arts and industries, the various forms of 
literature, the triumphs of science, pure and applied, fashion with 
all its frivolities, costumes with all their absurdities, architecture 
in all its styles and magnificence, the cottage with its peaceful 
tenants, the citizen, advancing in intelligence and power, wrest- 
ing one by one the claims of the prerogative and becoming grad- 
ually the central figure of the state,—in the long march of this 
seven-fold narrative through eighteen centuries, the teacher or his 
teaching has not been accorded a place as one of the factors of the 
national life. We catch glimpses of him, however, amid the shift- 
ing scenery of the centuries. Once in the person of Roger Ascham 
he appears with his Schoolmaster and lays down distinctly and mi- 
nutely a theory and a practice of teaching which may be studied 
with profit in our own time. John Milton begins his life work 
as a teacher, and comes forward with his Tractate, and his ideal 
“academy,” as grand as the creations of his own Paradise ; but he 
soon vanishes into the statesman and the poet. Richard Busby 
is seen stalking beside his sovereign, with head uncovered lest his 
boys should suppose there was a greater man in England than their 
master, and all authority be destroyed ; pointing to sixteen prelates 
who had received the imposition of his hands in most unapostolic 
fashion, — a scholar, a true genius for teaching marred by a tyranny 
which has eclipsed his virtues. Richard Bentley attracts attention, 
a miracle of erudition ; but after showing himself the first scholar 
and critic of England, wastes his great powers in selfish and degrad- 
ing controversies. Porson and Parr dazzle us by their learning, 
but add nothing to the fame of English tuition. It is not until 
the middle of our own century that the teacher, the scholar, and 
the man appear combined in the head master of Rugby. 
Educational history and biography have fared but little better in 
our own country. It is true that in Barnard’s “Journal of Educa- 
tion” we have a long array of educational biography from Ezekiel 
Cheever to the present time, and in the several volumes gathered 
from that periodical we can boast what no other country in the 
world save Germany possesses. But we have great occasion to 
lament, if not to complain, that this labor of love has been so poorly 
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repaid. The demand for this superior means of self-culture and 
professional literature is not what we have a right to expect. We 
can scarcely complain if we are underrated by the world when we 
so manifestly underrate ourselves. During the thirty-five years of 
our existence as an association, we are for the first time to-day to 
attempt a formal commemorative discourse of an American teacher. 
These years cover an important period, not only of our educational, 
but of our cig] history. This association came into existence at a 
crisis in the progress of our schools, and in the midst of the most 
important educational controversy that has occured in the State. 
The labors of these years, the lectures, the debates, the conferences, 
formal and informal, at our annual meetings, have had a great in- 
fluence on the schools of the State. These influences, it is true, 
cannot be accurately measured or expressed in tables of statistics. 
Like sunshine and shower, they have vitalized and fertilized our 
schools from the primary school to the university. There is not a 
college in the State to-day whose numbers are not larger, whose 
scholarship is not higher, and whose moral condition is not purer, 
from the influences that have gone out from this body. 

Is it not time for us to begin a review of these years and place 
the results of these labors in a more tangible form for those who 
shall come after us? There are facts and dates, and names, and re- 
lations of cause and effect and beginnings and conclusions in the 
memories of members now present, for which the historian of the 
next century will sigh and toil in vain. We have been diligently 
and honorably employed in making history; is it not time to do 
something by way of recording it. The individual and the asso- , 
ciated lives of the founders of this organization and of their succes- 
sors will shape materially the life of this Commonwealth in the 
coming generations. 

At the convention of public school teachers in Worcester, in No- 
vember, 1845, which resulted in the formation of. this association, 
there are some present who can well remember a young man of 
fine person and modest mien, who had come to claim his share in 
the benefits of this new movement and, if need be, to do his part of 
the work. He had just completed a course of academical and pro- 
fessional study under the best teachers that New England afforded, 
and then found himself at the head of one of our oldest academies, 
With a well-trained mind and a heart all aglow with the noblest 
aspirations, he enlisted in the ranks of the associated teachers of 
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the State, and for thirty-three years was ready for any service or 
sacrifice. It is of this life and character that I am to attempt an 
analysis. 

Charles Hammond, to whom I refer, was born in Union, Conn., 
June 15, 1813. He was the son of Shubael Hammond, who for 
fifty years was the physician of the town. The story of his early 
life is like that of hundreds and thousands in New England who 
have attained to usefulness and distinction. Thegeldest of six 
children, his kindness of heart and quickness of intellect, his love 
of study and his indifference to play, seemed to mark him fora 
different life from. that of the farm or the workshop. But the 
physician of seventy years ago, as he rode in saddle or sulky, in 
storm and sunshine, in heat and cold, through mud and dust, by 
night and by day, received no three or five dollar fees for pre- 
scriptions and medicine. The expense of a collegiate education on 
the basis of his small income seemed to Dr. Hammond more than 
prudence or honesty would justify ; and he accordingly felt obliged, 
though with great reluctance, to advise his son to make the most 
of-the district school,and of the private high school which fre- 
quently flourished in the New England towns during the autumn 
months, and not attempt a more extended and expensive course. 
But the prudence of the father was overborne by the partiality of 
friends and neighbors, a mother’s affection, a sister’s pride, and a 
sister’s love; sacrifices were made, new means devised, new toils 
were welcomed and the task undertaken. At the age of seventeen 
he taught successfully a district school in Willington, Conn., and 
the next summer began the more direct preparation for college ut 
Monson Academy. 

We have thus early reached the period in Mr. Hammond’s life 
which may be considered decisive of his destiny. We have reached 
the spot where he is to pass the happiest years of his life, the spot 
to which his early affections were to be formed and fastened, where 
he is first to slake “the thirst that from the soul doth spring” with 
the divine drafts of knowledge ; the spot whence he is to advance 
to the higher walks of learning, to which his fond alma mater will 
recall him, again and again, to impart to others the culture and the 
learning which she has given him; the spot where when his work 
is done, his body will be laid with reverent affection to mingle with 
its native dust. 

But we must pause here a moment or two to recall the academy 
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of fifty years ago, its studies, its surroundings, the moral and re- 
ligious forces which centered in it. The academy of fifty years 
ago! to most of you the phrase is cold and meaningless; but to 
some it is like a blast of the archangel’s trump, and will compel all 
the burial places of the memory to give up their dead. To most of 
you it is an antiquated building, with half-monastic tenants, austere 
lives, and aching hearts. To a few, at least, it is a reminder of life’s 
purest joys, best friendships, and holiest aspirations. To the 
youngest here, it is a mere tradition, an idle tale. To some of the 
older members of the profession it is a spell with which to restore 
a past, brighter in its simplicity than all the magnificence of the 
present or anything that lies hidden behind the veil of the future. 
You must imagine then, or remember, as your case may require 
a modest building of wood, seldom of brick, with a school-room or 
two, a hall for declamation and exhibition, a closet for a few books, 
perhaps a pair of globes and a surveyor’s compass, a small cupola 
containing a bell to tell the hours of nine and one or two. The 
grounds are nearly in the condition in which nature left them, 
with an oak or an elm for shade, and a few Lombardy poplars for 
ornament. You may place this building in the peaceful retire- 
ment of a country village, where the scream of the locomotive has 


never been 
“ heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt ;” 


where neighbors loved each other, and lived neighborly lives, with 
now and then a quarrel for variety’s sake; shared each other’s joys 
and sorrows, prosperities and adversities; where no sound broke the 
stillness of the Sabbath morning but the meeting-house bell, calling 
the villagers to devout worship, not to a display of fashion. In this 
village or its immediate suburbs you would most likely find a Rev- 
olutionary soldier,! or two, who would gather to their firesides or to 


1 Lexington academy stood (and still stands under the name of the Hancock 
Congregational Meeting-house) just at the corner of the ever-memorable Green, 
where was “first heard the dismal voice of the alarm bell and the sharp, angry 
hiss of the death volleys, from the British lines.” And there, not six miles far- 
ther on, if any faith can be placed in any fact pertaining to our Revolution 

. . “the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
On that Green, under the shadows of the meeting-house and monument, the 
academy boys found a most delightful play-ground, and there for a generation 
they played ball in healthy sport, where Pitcairn and Parker had played ball in 
such deadly earnest. ‘The houses around bore then, and still bear, the marks 
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the sheltering shade from the summer sun, the young academics, and 
tell the stories of Lexington and Bunker Hill, of Valley Forge, of 
Saratoga and Yorktown. The history of the Revolution and the 
traditions of the “old French” and other colonial wars were 
taught with less method perhaps, but with more fervor than the best 
of us now teach them. On these premises you are to place, first, a 
preceptor, generally a first-class scholar, of superior character, the 
product of one of the best New England homes, and a graduate of 
a New England college. With him is associated a preceptress, and 
sometimes a third teacher, when the number of pupils required one. 
To these teachers you must give fifty or a hundred scholars, and 


of that shock which severed the colonies from the British throne. Members of 
Captain Parker’s company were still alive. Seven of them sat beside Edward 
Everett when he pronounced his oration on the 19th of April, 1835, and the 
bones of their comrades were taken from their nameless grave and placed under 
the monument on the spot where they fell. One of these veterans, Daniel 
Mason, was quite a favorite in his last years. He lived in honorable poverty, 
and his humble cottage was the resort of the young and old, the rich and the 
poor, and the scholars of the academy among the rest. 

It was in this same academy building that the first normal school in America 
was opened. Here taught Cyrus Pierce and Samuel J. May, names that will 
not soon be forgotten. And here, at an earlier period, taught Caleb Stetson, 
Thomas Sherwin, Samuel Stetson, and Timothy P. Ropes. 

Groton also had its full share of Revolutionary heroes. One of these is 
pleasantly described by the Rev. Dr. William Allen, formerly president of 
Bowdoin College, in a letter to the Groton Jubilee, 1854. Dr. Allen taught 
school in Groton in 1802. He says: “There were then living those who had 
done good service for their country in the War of Independence and before. I 
feel bound to mention one or two. Major Moors was an adjutant in the army 
at the capture of Burgoyne. He assisted the Hessians to emigrate from Sara- 
toga to Cambridge. I was one evening invited to the bountiful table of a 
neighbor, Mr. Jonathan Farwell, who had as much humor joined to as much 
sense as is seldom found in his condition of life. He was-usually called ‘ Uncle 
Jock.’ At his house I went into his father’s room to see the old gentleman, 
then nearly eighty years old. He was a small man, but energetic and ani- 
mated. Although his feet were just in the grave he was full of spirit as. ever. 
He fought his battles over again. He told me that in 1745, when twenty-one 
years old, he was at the capture of Louisburg. Just thirty years after that 
event he was in the battle of Bunker Hill, and was shot through the body. He 
was a man of as much spirit and energy as I ever knew ; and he had a proper 
reverence for law and good government. He related to me that in the time of 
Shays’s Rebellion the question was, ‘Shall Jock go out and fight them?’ I said, 
yes! I would disinherit a son of mine who would not fight for his country. 
Had I as much blood as would bear a seventy-four gun-ship over Grand Monadnock, 
I would spill it all in fighting those rebels !” 

Such were the soldiers and patriots who then dwelt in all the towns of New 
England, — the remnants of the war, — noble men, with souls too elevated to be 
drawn away from law and order, from truth, justice, freedom, honor, by the se- 
ducing hopes of office. 
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these are to be gathered mainly from the twenty or thirty surround- 
ing towns. There is, however, no sectionalism in these academies. 
From east and west, from north and south, from the islands of the 
sea, — 
From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
from the oldest abodes of civilization, “the olive grove of academe 
Plato’s retirement,” young pilgrims repaired t6 these schools to 
relume by their Promethean heat the light which had gone out 
upon the ancient altars. The most, learned native Greek! now 
living on this continent was a graduate of Monson in. 1829, and 
there in later years, as we shall have occasion to notice, disciples of 
Confucius first learned the elements of western. civilization and 
returned with them to their native land. Two members of the 
‘present Chinese embassy at Washington are graduates of Monson. 
The academic year was divided generally into four quarters, cor- 
responding with the seasons of the year. The openings of these 
“ quarters,” or “terms,” were busy seasons. The stage coaches 
are heavily laden with youthful and joyous passengers, and along 
the highways and byways leading to the academic village may be 
seen the open or covered wagon, the carryall, and the family chaise 
containing the sons or the daughters, the brothers or the sisters who 
have won their laurels at the district schools, and are now gather- 
ing at these little Olympias to measure their moral and mental 
strength with those who have gained like distinction in other and 
similar fields. I must not omit to mention another class; those 
who haye no horse nor carriage, and cannot afford the stage fare, 
but who must have an education. These you may see footing it 
along the roads with a few books in hand; the trunk has preceded 
or will follow them upon one of the slow-moving teams. I need not 
dwell upon the busy scenes in the preceptor’s rooms, the numberless 
questions and discussions in regard to studies, board, companions, 
tuition, etc., etc., nor need I refer to the tear that moistens the 
parent’s eye as he bids farewell and commits to stranger hands a 
dutiful and gifted child. 


1 Professor Sophocles, — University Professor of Ancient, Byzantine, and 
Modern Greek in Harvard University. 
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“ And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
*T is that which pious parents shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head.” 

We must, however, just glance at the scene in the large school- 
room when the scholars first meet for morning prayers. You will 
have no difficulty in distinguishing the new scholars from the older 
members. There will be clearly manifest in the former a shyness 
and a sobriety, and sometimes an awkwardness and bashfulness 
which clearly mark them as ill at ease in their new relations ; 
and in the latter a little of the loftiness of asserted superiority, 
and a familiarity with the place and. its customs which they take 
little pains to conceal. It is a fine field for the study of char- 
acter. There you may see a score of young men just stepping 
into manhood, with every movement and expression directed or 
controlled by a self-respect which shows that life is beginning to 
be to them something more than idle play. The fire of youth is 
there ; but it is chastened by a sense of obligation, not unmixed with 
the immense desire of honest fame, a feeling that there is a work 
for them to do in the world, and that they mean to do it well. 
These young men, to use a phrase of our own time, “are in train- 
ing,” not for the next boat race or base ball match, but, under the 
eye of the great Task-master, are striving for nothing less than the 
WELL DONE, GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT. There is one whose 
scanty bread is earned by midnight toil on the shoemaker’s bench. 
He will by and by preside in the United States Senate as Vice-presi- 
dent of the Republic. There is one practicing, morning and even- 
ing, not on the fleet and graceful bicycle, but the prosaic saw-horse, 
and, like the tortoise in the fable, will gain the goal of honest fame 
upon his slow but trusty steed in advance of many well-mounted 
competitors. There is the fairest sight that has been vouchsafed 
to this world. In the morning of life — 


“ There is woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth,” 


with aims as high and motives as pure as have ever been known to 
the human heart. That one has come from the farm-house, well 
versed in its economies; her radiant but unconscious beauty is the 
result of no cosmetic arts, but of useful employment, of a father’s 
tenderness, of a mother’s love, of converse with nature in her 
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various moods of storm and sunshine, her midday glories and her 
midnight mysteries. She will return to bless the neighborhood 
whence she came, to teach the district school, to enliven and elevate 
society, and show “how far beyond the praise of mortals may the 
eternal growth of nature to perfection half divine expand the bloom- 
ing soul”; or she may go to carry the germs of civilization into the 
very gorges of the Rocky Mountains, to Cherokee, or Choctaw, or 
the kraal of the Hottentot. By her side is the counterpart of the 
shoemaker or woodsawyer; she has come from the Lowell factories, 
where she has earned by industry and enterprise double pay, and 
has come here to make an investment which shall yield an income 
while life and thought and being last. She, too, in a few years 
may be found teaching in the valley of the Mississippi, or on the 
banks of the Ganges. And last, and by no means least, there are 
seated those who are the coming statesmen of the fifteen hundred 
little republics which compose these six New England States ; there 
are the selectmen, the justices of the peace, the senators and rep- 
resentatives who are to legislate at the State House. And there 
the coming matrons who will be priestesses at domestic altars, and 
rear the most intelligent citizenship in the world. And, better yet, 
the farmers who are to force from this churlish New England soil 
an honest living, keep the legislators and politicians in order, 
bring back rebellious States to their allegiance, set the captive free 
and constitute the State. Scattered here and there among this 
luxurious growth of wheat are tares enough and mischief enough 
to keep sweet and strong in some minds the old doctrine of total 
depravity, and prevent teachers from falling into the heresy that 
the millennium has actually begun. 

But lest I may seem to give too rosy a hue to this scene, allow 
me to reverse the picture and show work actually done in these 
academies. Call to mind the scene presented at Exeter, in 1838, 
at the close of the fifty years’ preceptorship of Dr. Benjamin Ab- 
bot, when Daniel Webster and the Everetts led the great muster- 
ing from all the walks of civic and professional life to honor their 
teacher and pay the debt immense of endless gratitude. Dr. 
Busby pointed with pride to the sixteen bishops whom he had 
flogged. Dr. Abbot could have pointed to a still more imposing 
array of talent and learning which he had not flogged, but had ed- 
ucated. Nor less interesting or imposing was the scene at the 
jubilee of the Groton Academy in 1854, when an ex-cabinet min- 
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ister, a president of Harvard College, an ex-minister at the Court 
of St. James, chief justices of states, an ex-mayor of Boston, re- 
nowned divines, learned jurists, and a long array of men, and women, 
too, from the common walks of life, of equal virtue, though of less 
renown, rose with reverent gratitude to receive the blessing of 
their old preceptor, Caleb Butler. Quite similar in form and 
spirit was the scene at the semi-centennial of Monson Academy, 
when its first preceptor, Dr. Simeon Colton, received an homage 
heartier and holier than is ever paid to princes. Lord Bacon, in 
his scale of honor, has placed first the founders of states, the condi- 
tores imperiorum. But these men, and men like these, were more 
than the founders of states; they were the CONDITORES CONDI- 
ToruM. ‘Those of you who are at all familiar with the history of 
our academies, will readily call to mind the long array of char- 
acter shown in the catalogues of their preceptors and teachers. 
The bare mention of a few of these names is enough to confirm 
my position. Such were Samuel Moody and Nehemiah Cleve- 
land, at Dummer ; Eliphalet Pearson and Samuel H. Taylor, at 
Andover; Benjamin Abbot, Gideon L. Soule, Joseph S. Buck- 
minster, James Walker, Alexander H. Everett, Nathan Lord, and 
Henry Ware, at Exeter; Caleb Butler, William M. Richardson, 
and Asahel Stearns, at Groton; Ebenezer Adams, Zephaniah Swift 
Moore, John Pierce, and Emory Washburn, at Leicester; Joseph 
Emerson, George R. Noyes, and Walter R. Johnson, at Framing- 
ham ;’ Caleb Stetson and Thomas Sherwin, at Lexington; Simeon 
Doggett, at Bristol Academy in Taunton ; Simeon Colton and Rich- 
ard §.-Storrs, at Monson. These were the men who, in connection 
with others of equal worth, conducted the secondary education of 
fifty and seventy years ago; who sent to the colleges, to the farms, 
and to the firesides of the country, those who were to take their 
degrees in arts, in law, and divinity, and to teach the summer and 
winter schools. So strong a hold did these schools get upon the 
confidence and affections of these eastern States that the mere word 
academy has the force of a charm upon the popular mind. The 
decline of these schools has been their greatest triumph. So fond 
of them did their pupils and patrons become that they took them 
to their homes, and, under the innocent alias of high schools, have 
established them to the number of two hundred and sixteen in the 
various towns and cities of this Commonwealth. Had the legisla- 
tive acts, in establishing these schools, just named them academies, 
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it would have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people 
of Massachusetts. Although the high schools soon outstripped, in 
classification and equipment, the institutions on which they were 
. 80 closely modeled, they lacked the name which had become con- 
secrated and endeared by so many fond associations and friendships. 
Talk to the New Englander of threescore years and ten, of sem- 
inaries, institutions, institutes, and gymnasiums, and you will find 
him cold and unsympathizing ; but speak of the academy and you 
have uttered the Open Sesame which admits you to his warmest af- 
fections. And when, as was often the case, the preceptor of the 
academy became simply the schoolmaster, he was regarded by many 
as having lost caste, and looked upon somewhat as an unfrocked 
priest, or a disbarred lawyer. The higher salary was but a poor 
compensation for the loss of dignity. 

In point of scholarship and in their courses of study these schools 
were of course below the standard of our time; but in their whole 
culture they were fully abreast, if we may judge by results, with the 
secondary education of Europe at that period. There were un- 
doubtedly more false quantities made, and more nonsensical verses 
written in the best academies, than in Eton, Harrow, and West- 
minster; but in the great school of life the graduates of the acade- 
mies have borne their part equally with those who were reared on 
the foundations of Wykeham, Henry, and Elizabeth. The halls of 
Cambridge and Oxford have never rung with more rapturous ap- 
plause than when they have echoed the classic eloquence of Edward 
Everett ; and English diplomacy has never. been so humbled as 
when in conflict with some of these same New England academics. 
Learning and scholarship are important elements in civilized life, 
but manhood and womanhood are vastly more important. Shake- 
speare tells us that “learning is a mere hoard of gold kept by the 
devil till sack commences it and sets it in act and use.” Had 
Shakespeare written character instead of sack his poetry would not 
have suffered and his philosophy would have been much better. 
The academies more than made up in character what was wanting 
in the technicalities and refinements of scholarship. 

Such, faintly outlined, were the academies of a half century 
since, the outgrowth of the common district school and the pre- 
cursors of the public high schools; and such was the academy in 
Monson to which, in the June of 1831, Charles Hammond was 
brought by his father to begin his preparation Gor college. It 
















was the proudest season of the year; summer besieged them on 
every side, as the father and son took their ride of fifteen miles 
through forest and field over hill and dale; the flora and the fauna 
were at their best, and seemed in full sympathy with the purpose 
of their journey. The shrill note of the robin, the mellow warbling 
of the bluebird, the cheerful oriole, the inimitable woodland thrush,! 
mingled their music in sweet harmony 
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* And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees,” 


while the matchless bobolink poured through the air, and over the 
meadows whole anthems of liveliest melody. The father had a soul 
for ail these harmonies of nature,— 


The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields. 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven. 


1 The following extract from Dr. Hammond’s address at Union, Conn., July 
4, 1878, will explain itself. I quote it not only out of respect to the author, 
but from the gratitude which I feel to the thrush. 

“ My father loved flowers and good music. He observed the properties of 
plants and trees.. He knew the names, the habits, the retreats, and the voices 
of birds. He taught me that some birds of sweetest song are shy and rare. I 
remember when and where he directed my first attention to the song of the 
woodland thrush. That is not a rare bird, yet in some places it is never found. 
Ehave never heard that one of the sweetest of American songsters except in 
my native town. For the thrush is not like Walton’s ‘ honest robin that loves 
mankind both alive and dead.’ From modesty or fear she shuns the busy 
haunts of men and hides in deep forest: dells. She has been called the Ameri- 
can nightingale ; but the thrush is a bird of the day, not of the night. She sings 
in the early morning and when the still evening is coming on. In warm cloudy 
weather, but not in storms, her song is heard in all hours of the day. She loves 
to sing when the woods are still; like all good musicians, she waits for the 
perfect silence of her auditors. She will not ‘breathe sweet, loud music out of 
her little instrumental throat,’ unless nature listens to her clear airs, her sweet 
cadences, her prolonged closes, and to the echoes of those warbling notes which 
the air, as if loath to lose, holds its breath to hear. 

“I left home some years since to attend a Fourth of July celebration at old 
Woodstock, where General Grant was an invited guest. At the West Parish I 
was detained by illness. But I did not thus lose my chance of enjoyment on 
that trip. I found that chance in the depth of the Bigelow woods. There I heard 
once more, after long years, the song of the woodland thrush. Not one only, 
but many sang, not in concert, but in responsive lays, as is their habit. They 
sing and listen in rotation, each perched on sprays apart, near and far, each 
having a different pitch or key, each emulous of all in song. I verily believe 
those thrushes knew of my coming to my old haunts, and meant to enchant me 
with the melodies and the memories of my better days.” 
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The practice of his profession kept him much in fellowship with 
these scenes; the son had inherited the father’s sensibilities and 
had received his instructions, and in their musings and commun- 
ings with nature and with each other on this occasion, the father 
was questioning with himself what manner of man his boy should 
become ; what would be the end of that new departure in the voyage 
of life; and the son, buoyant with hope, was rejoicing as a strong 
man to run a race, in the new prospect now opening for the exercise 
of his powers. Such we may well suppose were their meditations 
as they approached this “ Mecca of the mind.” Such was the moral 
character of the scene when, amid the deep snows of New Hamp- 
shire, the father of Daniel Webster, while carrying his son to school, 
informed him that he was to go to college; and the son, unable to 
reply, could only lean his head upon his father’s bosom and weep 
for joy. Of this at least we may be sure, that when Charles Ham- 
mond came to Monson he knew well why he had come. He had 
come for no idle day-dreaming, but for a purpose to be realized only 
by studious toil and patient endurance. 

He found at Monson as preceptor the Rev. Sanford Lawton, a 
strict disciplinarian and lover of hard work, and for four years 
he remained under his instruction, with intervals devoted to school 
teaching. 

It was during his school life at Monson that his religious life 
assumed a positive and determined form, and that earnest and gen- 
erous faith which gave a new direction and greater force to his 
life work first took complete possession of his soul. In 1835, at 
the mature age of twenty-two, he entered Yale College. It was 
an interesting period in the history of our colleges. In some de- 
partments of study they were waking to a new life. Classical 
learning especially was rising in importance, and deepening in thor- 
oughness, finish, and earnestness under the influence of such men as 
Edward Everett, George Bancroft, Theodore D. Woolsey, Barnas 
Sears, and others who had studied in the German schools, and 
caught their spirit, but had not lost their American character ; who 
were able to appropriate what was good without aping what is 
bad ; who had sat at the feet of the great masters— the Buttmanns, 
the Hermanns, the Heerens, the Bickhs, and the Jacobses, and 
returned to give an impulse to secondary and higher schools which 
they have not yet lost. In those days a college commencement 
was hardly complete without an oration from one of the Everetts. 
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And once given, these discourses became classic encyclicale to the 
whole sisterhood of colleges. There was also a moral and relig- 
ious life pervading the minds of students, a spiritual activity which 
has now to some extent been supplanted by what has been irrev- 
erently termed muscular Christianity. It is quite doubtful if any 
other college in New England could present in all its departments 
the array of talent and learning which was at that time shown by 
the catalogue of New Haven. The president, Jeremiah Day, if 
less brilliant than his predecessor, Dr. Dwight, was perhaps even 
more profound in thought, and certainly better versed in science, 
nor of less influence, through the great force of his personal charac- 
ter. Benjamin Silliman, who has been called the father of Amer- 
ican chemical science, was then at the zenith of his fame and use- 
fulness. James L. Kingsley, whose scholarship, general and special, 
is still proverbial, was professor of Latin. Theodore D. Woolsey, 
whose fame as a Greek scholar has now somewhat faded into that 
of the statesman and sage, was professor of Greek. Denison 
Olmsted, a name familiar in science, was professor of physics. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, a scholar of rare gifts, and of still rarer 
attainments, a teacher of great ability and popularity, was the head 
of the department of polite literature. 

These were only a few of the most prominent of a large circle 
of scholars and teachers, to the sphere of whose influence he was 
now introduced. They were really large and liberal men, — men 
of learning without pedantry, of culture without conceit, and of 
worth without pretense. To the guidance and instruction of these 
men, and to all the higher influences of the place he gave himself 
with enthusiastic devotion. For the frivolities and nonsense of col- 
lege life he had little time and less taste. The only drawback under 
which he labored was the necessity of performing a double service, 
—doing his college work and paying his college bills. I have 
known men who entered college without a cent in their pockets 
and graduated with money at interest. Charles Hammond was not 
of this number; he could not serve God and Mammon. It was the 
service of God on which his heart was set, and the enforced diver- 
sion from his high purpose to earn money was a serious hindrance 
to his scholarship, and a great burden upon his spirits. Those 
who go to college simply to get a diploma or an empty name, es- 
teem it no hardship to obey a summons to spend a goodly portion 
of the year in a frolic with a district school, or in the pursuit of 
pleasure under the alias of health. 
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The case is far different with the true scholar ; his life is in his 
higher nature, in the earnest search for truth, in‘high communion 
with the wise and good of all ages, in the mastery of science, in 
gencrous fellowship and manly conflict with kindred spirits ; not at 
the oar, but at the blackboard ; not in the field, but in the forensic ; 
not for the fame “set off to the world in the glistering foil,” but 
for that which 

“. .. lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove.” 
This struggle between obligation and inclination, between the ne- 
cessities of the body and the cravings of the soul, continued for 
three years, and subjected him to the keen mortification of feeling 
that he was not meeting the high expectations of his friends, of 
finding himself respectable and respected where he had aspired to 
eminence and admiration. Add to this a constitutional tendency 
to depression of spirits somewhat marked, and you will not be sur- 
prised to know that at the close of his Junior year he had come to 
the conclusion to leave college and seek his fortune in the world 
without his diploma. At this juncture the father, who had been 
distrustful and fearful at the beginning of his course, now came 
to the relief of his son, replenished his pocket, and cheered his 
spirit. This divided service between teaching and study, unwel- 
come as it was to him, was not an unmixed evil. Qui docet, 
discit, is an old maxim ; and the teaching of the common district 
school serves, what is often necessary, to deepen and strengthen 
elementary scholarship, to hold the mind to principles and facts 
from which it is too prone to wander or too lightly esteem. It 
furnishes a fine field for the training of character. The young 
man who has thoroughly mastered all the problems that arise in 
the teaching and discipline of a district school, has little to fear 
from anything that he may encounter in the higher schools and 
colleges. 

The district is a microcosm, and its life, its affections, its ambi- 
tions, its virtues, its weaknesses, are all concentrated in its school. 
To mix with this life and to mould it, to preside for a few months 
over a little republic, to be called again and again to its service, is 
a triumph for which the young man can well afford the loss of a 
few pages of Latin and Greek, and it has often proved a surer 
passport to the prizes of life than the salutatory or the valedic- 
3 
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tory. This certainly was not the training which Mr. Hammond 
wanted ; it may have been that which he needed. 

In the spring of 1839, the preceptorship of Monson Academy be- 
came vacant, and his alma mater had not forgotten during his four 
years’ absence the promise of his academic life, and without wait- 
ing for his graduation from college, which was to take place in the 
summer, recalled him to her service. In accepting this important 
position, however, it was not with the purpose of making teaching 
his permanent occupation. The purpose previously entertained of 
studying theology was still undisturbed, and the two and a half 
years which he spent at Monson, was a ripening period of his life. 
Whatever losses he had incurred while in college by enforced ab- 
sence in school teaching were now more than repaid by reviews 
and re-reviews of his college work. It was no merely perfunctory 
service which he rendered to his pupils. The subjects which he 
taught were directly in the line of his professional studies, as well 
as in the very centre of his moral sympathies, and intellectual aims. 
Self-interest and pleasure alike combined to render his teaching 
earnest, thorough, and delightful. His associate at this time was one 
who had been his classmate in the academy, and has since become 
one of the brighest ornaments of the American pulpit, the Rev. 
Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In the autumn of 1841, Mr. Hammond began the study of the- 
ology at Andover. Here he was no less fortunate than at New 
Haven, in coming at once under the personal influence and instruc- 
tion of two of the brighest names in the history of American Bib- 
lical scholarship — Moses Stuart and Bela B. Edwards, the Luther 
and the Melancthon of that distinguished seminary. It is not 
unlikely that it was by the fame of these two men that his steps 
were directed to Andover. Under these men, so diverse in their 
temperaments and so similar in their aims, he passed one of the 
most profitable years of his life. From these great masters he 
returned to New Haven to receive the instruction of Dr. Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, at that time the greatest name in New England the- 
ology. Here he again came in contact with his former teacher, 
Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, who had been transferred from the 
collegiate to the theological department. On completing his course 
of professional study in 1844, he was licensed to preach by the 
‘Tolland County Association, and was in readiness to enter upon 
his work when the right field should open to his view. While 
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waiting for this opening, the preceptorship at Monson again fell 
vacant, and he was again summoned to that familiar post. 

It was just at this time that a book was published in England, 
and in that book a character revealed which was to affect most 
powerfully the interests of secondary and higher education through- 
out the English-speaking world. I refer of course to the * Life of 
Thomas Arnold.” This book he greatly admired, and by it, it is 
quite probable, his future destiny was decided. The character of 
Arnold was well calculated to enlist his warmest sympathies. There 
were just beginning to be developed in his own character the same 
classical spirit, the same noble enthusiasm, and the same historic 
taste which distinguished the head master of Rugby. It is not im- 
probable that he saw his Rugby at Monson; that questions like 
these arose in his mind. And why may not the work which has 
been so nobly done in Old England be repeated in New England ? 
Will not the same moral forces produce the same results in Hamp- 
den as in Warwickshire? Here is the same race, removed but a 
few generations from those who fought with Hampden and studied 
with Milton. Thoughts like these may have filled his mind while 
he pondered the second summons to return to Monson. During 
his four years’ absence he had greatly extended his acquaintance 
with the best educated men in the country, and had greatly im- 
proved his own scholarship, and in the whole course of his educa- 
tion he had been singularly fortunate in being in contact with men 
distinguished alike for high character and profound learning. He 
found the academy in a very depressed condition. For forty years 
the building, originally in advance of its time, had borne without 
important repairs the buffetings of storms without- and the busy, 
and sometimes mischievous, life within. The return of Mr. Ham- 
mond was signalized by a complete renovation, and a large increase 
of apparatus in the English department. The attendance upon 
the school had sunk very low ; competing institutions, at no great 
distances, had made large drafts upon its former patronage. But 
the people of the town rallied to the support of their school. Con- 
fident in the abilities and character of their preceptor, whom they 
had long known, they nobly resolved to hold their own, and not 
allow an institution which had served so well the town, the country, 
the State, and the nation, to be eclipsed. The efforts of the trus- 
tees, teachers, and citizens were attended with the most gratifying 
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success. The tide soon turned; the attendance in the Engiish de- 
partment rose to a higher point than it had ever before attained, 
while the number of graduates in the classical department steadily 
increased from two in 1845, to eighteen in 1852. 

It may well be questioned whether Arnold relatively did more 
than this in the same time. He tells us distinctly what was the aim 
of his school policy adopted from 1845 to 1852; that “ policy was 
shaped by the constant and unremitting endeavor to solve success- 
fully the problem whether Monson Academy could be made to 
live and thrive as a classical institution, and as such to subserve, 
not merely the educational interests of the town, but of all that 
part of New England not within the proper limits and influence of 
other classical schools of established reputation.” This problem he 
had for the time successfully solved, though in the face of obstacles 
which in the end might prove insurmountable. The Williston 
Seminary, at Easthampton, with all the money it could profitably 
spend, was fast rising in importance. At Holyoke, Mary Lyon 
had founded a school to which young ladies went thronging to 
learn to work as well as to study; in the adjoining town of Wil- 
braham, Methodist Latin, Greek, and mathematics were taught to 
large numbers who could not distinguish between the Wesleyan 
and Congregational algebra, geometry, syntax, and prosody ; hard 
by, in Suffield, the Baptists were protecting their denominational 
interests in an institution which, though without intended rivalry, 
could not but be competitive. Moreover, high schools were spring- 
ing up with great frequency, and the teaching given at the acade- 
mies was carried to the doors of hundreds who would otherwise 
have gone abroad for it. Thus rivaled and environed by semi- 
naries, institutions, and academies, which rested on boundless wealth, 
denominational zeal, and statute law, with no William of Wyke- 
ham or Lawrence Sheriff at hand to give permanence and endur- 
ing fame to the well-earned trophies of Monson by a princely 
endowment, a broader field with ampler resources would present 
great attractions and awaken high aspirations. 

At this time the preceptorship of Lawrence Academy, in Groton, 
became vacant; in filling it, it was quite natural that the trustees 
at Groton should have their attention turned to the successful 
teacher at Monson. It was as natural that the larger foundation 
at Groton, the large expectation inspired by the name of a family 
which had revolutionized the industry‘of the State, and spread its 
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benefactions through the nation, should find an attentive ear in one 
who desired to connect his scholarship and skill in teaching with 
an institution which had the means to give them full play. The 
academy .at Groton had long been famous in Middlesex, and its 
general catalogue (published soon after Mr. Hammond took charge 
of it, the work of Miss Clarissa Butler, the daughter of one of its 
earliest and ablest preceptors) is one of the most useful volumes in 
existence, as showing the character and sources of the patronage 
which these schools received, during the first half of the present 
century. The kindred schools in the county at Framingham, — 
Westford, Stow, Marlborough, Lexington, Concord, and Woburn, 
—presented no such rivalries as the wealthy foundations that were 
springing up in Hampden and Hampshire. Indeed, the actual and 
prospective promise at Groton, to an enterprising scholar, was not 
surpassed by that of any institution in the State. The result of the 
negotiations between Mr. Hammond and the trustees at Groton was 
bis appointment to the preceptorship in 1852, and his removal thither 
in 1853. He found at Groton the same type of school which he had 
left at Monson. It was a co-educational school, as indeed were all 
the early academies with the exception of Dummer, and the two 
foundations at Andover and Exeter. None of these institutions 
were fettered and frozen by the fancies and bigotries of their 
founders. The traditions and formularies, handed down through 
constantly changing dynasties of trustees and teachers, imposed 
no vexatious restraints nor transmitted any petrified methods in 
teaching or courses of study. The teacher enjoyed a large liberty, 
and when that liberty was not abused, it became practically un- 
bounded. The full force of ten years, experience in teaching, and 
the accumulated knowledge of twenty years, were thus at once 
made directly available in this new field of labor. Here for eleven 
years, he remained in the successful prosecution of his work. His 
preceptorship at Groton was the longest continuous term of service 
that this academy had received. Mr. Butler had served two terms, 
one of eight and the other of three years. 

We now find in the life of Mr. Hammond what rarely occurs in 
the life of any public servant. Twice we have already seen him 
called to the preceptorship of Monson. We have now to notice the 
beginning of a third term, longer than the sum of the two preceding, 
and which was to terminate only with his life. The funds of Mon- 
son Academy had always been limited; it had always lived and flour- 
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ished more by its good behavior than by the strength of its pecuni- 
ary foundation. In 1863, its resources had become so narrow, that 
it was found necessary to close the school for a time, and gather 
strength for a higher flight. The return of Mr. Hammond, in 1845, 
was characterized by a great revival of interest and increase of 
means in the school. His return in 1863 was still more marked in 
these respects. The building was so transformed that no trace of 
the original structure remained; ten thousand dollars were added to 
the permanent fund of the institution, and the apparatus was en- 
larged by the expenditure of eleven hundred dollars ; and last and 
greatest, it would seem, by the presence of the teacher who had 
gained their confidence, and whose leadership they seemed to regard 
as essential to success. With this emphatic expression of confi- 
dence and regard, Mr. Hammond entered upon his last fifteen 
years of teaching on the very spot where his academic life began 
thirty-two years before. 

The lives of teachers are not what we call eventful lives. They 
are-not distinguished by Marathons and Thermopyles, Trafalgars, 
nor Waterloos, nor do they share in the triumphs of the senate and 
of the forum; they do not achieve an ephemeral distinction by po- 
litical leadership, nor convulse whole states and nations by “count- 
ings in” and “countings out.” It is with mind in its nascent 
state that they are mainly concerned, and hence their work is 
often underrated and even despised. Agassiz once told me that 
’ he had stood on the Alps where he could throw a chip at his 
’ pleasure so that it would reach the German ocean along the tor- 
. tuous course and down the cataracts of the Rhine, or float down 
the Rhone to sport upon the warm bosom of the Mediterranean, 
or trace the windings of the Danube until it should be tossed by 
the angry billows of the inhospitable Euxine. And Tyndall also 
tells us in one of his most interesting and startling paragraphs, 
that he has stood upon the Alps and seen the stone avalanches 
smoke and thunder down the ravines with a vehemence sufficient 
to stun the observer; and that he had seen the snow flakes de- 
scend so softly as not to harm the frail spangles of which they 
are composed; and yet in the formation of such an amount of 
these tender crystals as a child could grasp, there was employed 
an energy sufficient to gather the fragments of the largest stone 
avalanche and hurl it to twice the height from which it fell. 
In these physical facts we see-symbolized the position and work 
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of the teacher. Just such has been his position in the moral and 
intellectual worlds, from Macedonia’s madman to the Swede, from 
Alexander studying his Homer with Aristotle, to the Swedish 
Charles poring over his Quintus Curtius. 
“To leave thename at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale,” 

We hold at our disposal thoughts, purposes, and motives which, at 
our will, may terminate in the widest extremes of character and 
conduct ; and we control forces which may create or destroy states ; 
may penetrate to new properties and functions of matter, new com- 
binations of the elements, and point out broader generalizations 
than have hitherto been reached. Do I state the truth in these 
assertions, or am I merely indulging in the partialities and bluster 
of professional pride? Let us test these statements by facts drawn 
from the lifé which we commemorate. During Mr. Hammond’s 
second term of service at Monson, there appeared for the first time 
in an American school-room, a subject of the oldest and most ab- 
solute despotism in the world, a disciple of Confucius, a represent- 
ative of the uncounted millions of China. That boy was admitted 
to his school, and to his personal supervision. He fitted for an 
American college, gained its diploma, and returned to his coun- 
trymen resolved to replace by western science and western thought, 
the obsolete civilization based upon the philosophy of Confucius. 
It was a bold enterprise. The ambition of Phaéton was scarcely 
more daring; but it was successful, and in the wake of his influ- 
ence and by the light of his example, scores of his countrymen 
have found their way to our schools and colleges. And now that 
lonely boy, ripened into a broad and Christian manhood, in com- 
pany with another of his race, from the same teacher and the same 
school, is moving in the highest circles of diplomacy at Washing- 
ton, a mediator between the oldest and the youngest of the nations, 
between sunrise and sunset. 

Again, had you been on board an American vessel leaving Japan 
some twenty years ago, you might have detected, through a deep 
disguise, some Japanese boys with a purpose and a mission that 
would have been death if detected in their native land. These 
boys, also, were in a few months found at Monson, in the same 
school, and under the same personal influence. 

The sequel need not be told. A part of it was seen in this very 
hall a few weeks since when some vf the leading educators of the 
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S:ate gathered to bestow their benedictions upon one from the Bos- 
ton corps of instruction, who has gone to Japan to continue the 
work which Mr. Hammond began at Monson. 

I do not forget that there have been other agencies at work. 
I do not forget with what parade of pomp and power our own 
government made forcible and yet peaceful entrance through the 
barriers which had been reared by national prejudice, custom, and 
law, around the islands which are now pressing to the very front 
in the march of improvement. I remember the short, sharp logic 
by which England opened. the ports of China to the commerce of 
the world. I am aware that envoys and ambassadors have plied 
their wisdom and their cunning in this great action and reaction 
between the East and the West. But commerce is selfish, while it 
is friendly, and diplomacy is national and partisan. It is Christian 
learning alone that is humane and cosmopolitan, that overlooks the 
clan, the race, and the nation, as its great apostle did when he en- 
larged the sphere of Athenian vision on the Areopagus, to com- 
prehend the great truth that there is one blood among all the na- 
tions of men and in all their bounds and habitations. 

And this association would be careless in its work and false to 
its trust should it allow it to pass without notice, that one of its 
constituent members has long since solved the problem over which 
purblind statesmen and reckless demagogues had wasted the na- 
tional treasure and honor and exhibited their own folly. 

I have emphasized these facts in Mr. Hammond’s career, not 
merely because of the importance which conspiring circumstances 
have given to them, but to bring into clear light the character of 
his whole life work. The work that he did for Yung Wing and 
his Chinese and Japanese associates was in no respect different in 
kind from what he did for every boy and girl who came under his 
tuition. Send a few educated and high-souled youths to China and 
Japan and those ancient depotisms begin to crumble and teem with 
new life. They appear great by contrast. Send the same to an 
enlightened state and they blend so quietly with its higher life that 
they almost escape notice. 

The daily routine of school and academic life, and the annual re- 
currence of the same subjects as regularly as in our yearly round 
we pass the constellations of the firmament, may seem but the 
mere labor of the tread-mill, and in fact it is sometimes made so. 
But this routine of declension and conjugation, of comparison and 
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derivation, of the structure of sentences and verses, the syntax and 
the prosody, the meters and the figures, the formulas and the equa- 
tions, the proportions and the progressions, the infinitudes and the 
infinitesimals, are but the footprints of the soarings and searchings 
of the master-minds of the race. By these alone can we reach the 
wonders of Homer, the sense of Plato, the fervor and logic of 
Demosthenes, the majesty of Virgil, the sublimities of Milton, the 
science of Newton, and the generalizations of La Place. Astron- 
omy, with all its immensities and sublimities, is but the result of 
the thorough drill in routine teaching which nature has given the 
race. The difference between Ptolemy and Copernicus, between 
Kepler and Newton, was but the forcing upon the same human 
mind the revolutions of moon and sun, of planet and system, until 
their lessons were learned and their laws discovered. The comet 
and the eclipse foretold to the infancy of the race pestilence and 
war ; but to its maturer age law, wisdom, and love. And so a life 
spent in routine and drill, or, I would rather say, a life lived in 
routine and drill, may rise itself, and raise others to the highest al- 
titudes that have been reached by the human mind. 

If in this general view of Mr. Hammond’s life and labors I have 
not claimed too much for him, it is worth our while to examine 
more minutely the elements of his manhood, his teaching, and his 
scholarship. He was built upon a large plan in every way, physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally. His person I need not pause to 
describe. We miss from our meetings this week the manly form 
and noble bearing, the ample features, the expressive eye, all which 
combined to impress even the stranger with a consciousness of a 
superior presence, and the earnest grasp of that great hand which 
carried to its fingers’ ends the pulsations of one of the largest 
hearts that ever beat in a human bosom. His frank and genial 
manners were the natural language of his nature, without the slight- 
est trace of art. His social qualities were of the very best; open 
and accessible to all, he was a capital talker, and, what is still more 
rare, an equally good listener. He was always ready to instruct 
and no less earnest to be instructed. He appeared to great ad- 
vantage in social discussion, and never more so than when he en- 
countered a vigorous and healthy opposition. He had in large 
measure the qualities which we sometimes call magnetic in their in- 
fluence. 

In the lighter forms of humor, the pun, and repartee, in the ra- 
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pier-like play of fancy and banter, he possessed no remarkable skill 
and seldom indulged in them; but he would sometimes use the 
broadsword of wit with masterly effect. 

His emotional nature was one of great richness and strength. 
He could hate well, to use an expression of Arnold’s, though his 
hatred never seemed to be directed against persons, but rather 
against principles and systems. It was that perfect hatred of which 
the Psalmist speaks. His love was fervent, and his friendships 
choice and permanent. He was the pride and delight of the 
social circle. His laughter was the veritable doBeoros yéAws of 
Olympus, not “the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind” for it 
was scarcely audible, but a delicious and contagious thrill which 
shook his whole being, which opened the secret chambers of his 
soul, and brought forth to play upon his countenance the finest 
feelings that belong to our nature. 

The reciprocal attachment between him and his native town con- 
tinued through life. When the people of Union repaired and re- 
dedicated their meeting-house, it was Mr. Hammond who was 
summoned to preach the sermon; if they were to celebrate the 
fourth of July, Mr. Hammond was their orator; if Tolland County 
would celebrate the great centennial of 1776, it must be with a 
profusion of antiquarian and historical lore which Mr. Hammond 
alone could furnish. When the trustees of Monson Academy would 
celebrate their semi-centennial anniversary they recalled Mr. Ham- 
mond from Groton to review its history. When the trustees at 
Groton would dedicate their new academy building, they sent to 
Monson for Mr. Hammond to come and teach them the history 
of academic education in New England. And when the shot of 
_ the assassin destroyed the nation’s chief magistrate, the people of 
Monson, forgetting sect and party, rushed to the swelling heart 
and eloquent lips of their Preceptor to find utterance for their 
grief and righteous indignation. These. facts show how strongly 
his character impressed itself wherever it had been felt, and that 
the close of official relations was no hindrance to the continued ex- 
ercise of friendship and affection ; the man remained after the teach- 
er had departed. It was, however, in the more private interview 
that all the resources of his social and domestic life were shown. 
One such you will permit me to mention, and excuse my personal 
intrusion. We had spent a long evening together; we had passed 
from topic to topic, from history to biography, from biography to 
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literature ; and as the sounds of business and active life were hushed 
around us, we passed easily from the Allegro to the. Penseroso of 
our lives, when he threw open the inmost portals of his heart, and 
the stholar and the teacher gave place to the husband and the 
father, while he told me of the great blow which had almost 
wrecked his life,— the loss of an only son, in whom he had dis- 
covered “a salient, living spring of generous and manly action.” 

I had scarcely before realized how a great nature could suffer, 
what a weight of sorrow the human soul could bear. He seemed 
to me like Burke as he has revealed himself to us in passing 
through the same great agony, — the loss of his son Richard, — and 
the language of our friend can only be fitly reported in the words 
of the suffering statesman. “The storm has gone over me; and 
I lie like one of those old oaks, which the late hurricane has scat- 
tered about me. I am stripped of all my honors. I am torn up 
by the roots, and lie prostrate upon the earth. There, and pros- 
trate there, I most unfeignedly recognize the Divine justice, and 
in some degree submit to it. . ... I live in an inverted order. 
They who ought to have succeeded me are gone before me. They 
who should have been to me as posterity are in the place of an- 
cestors. I owe to the dearest relation that act of piety which he 
would have performed to me.” The mournful scene, it may be 
thought, should have been passed over as unsuited to this occasion; 
but the last twelve years of Mr. Hammond’s life could not have 
been touched without it. It paralyzed him morally for a time, 
and he sought relief in closer application and harder work. 

Scholarship must take its character largely from the manhood 
on which it is grafted. The qualities which I have noticed as be- 
longing to the man were not obscured, but heightened and glori- 
fied in the scholar. The strong moral and religious forces of his 
nature moulded his tastes, gave directions to his thoughts, and de- 
termined his fields of investigation. His scholarship was strongly 
AMERICAN, not in a narrow, provincial sense of the term, but in a 
large and generous sense. It was not the scholarship of the beer 
garden and the café, nor “ raised from the heat of youth, or the 
vapors of wine,” It was New EnG.anp scholarship, the scholar- 
ship of the Christian home, of the farm, of the district school, of 
the town-house and the meeting-house, of the academy and the 
college; the scholarship gathered by the winter fireside, from the 
hayfield, from the eclioes and silences of the primeval forest, from 
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the blazing suns of summer, and the glistening, piercing frosts of 
winter. It was Puritan scholarship; but it was the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century, of Milton, Hampden, of Baxter, and 
Howe, —the Puritanism that soared rather than that which sunk; 
that carried the mind upwards to the eternal throne rather than 
downward to Chaos and eternal night. 

Into this strong American fabric he incorporated elements of 
strength and beauty from other sources. His tastes were strongly 
classic, and his classical reading was select and thorough. He was 
not content to spend all his strength upon the curriculum required 
in the preparation of boys for college. He knew that the scholar’s 
mind must increase the extent as well as the intention of its 
knowledge. Hence, along with those studies which his daily work 
required, and whose regular return he greeted with increasing 
pleasure and intenser toil, he cultivated a collateral field, and in 
it attained to distinction and usefulness. This field was the in- 
tellectual and religious history of New England. To some this 
choice may seem unclassical, and beneath the dignity of Greek 
and Roman story. But Mr. Hammond saw in the historic 
Mayflower, with its hundred souls seeking freedom to worship 
God on the wild New England shore, as high a purpose, as brave 
a spirit, and withal as much poetry as in the Argo, with her 
mythic and piratic crew, seeking a golden fleece at Colchis. He 
knew as much as anybody of the migration of the Dorians, and 
their re-colonization of their ancestral home in the Peloponnesus ; 
and he knew vastly more than most American scholars of the twenty 
thousand, and no more, men, women, and children who crossed 
three thousand miles of ocean to found a church without a bishop, 
and a state without a king. (And they did it, too.) He felt a 
scholar’s interest in the story of Marathon, but a patriot’s fire in 
the struggle at Bunker Hill. He performed with unflagging 
zeal, the annual voyage in epic story of the seven years’ wander- 
ings from Troy to the Tiber; but he saw a nobler epos for some 
future Virgil, in the growth of empire in America, in the long 
contest with France, in the triumph over Spain, in the gift of 
Saxon laws and manners to the continent. 

With these treasures at his disposal, when called, year after 
year, to address his townsmen on the Fourth of July, he had some- 
thing more to give them than the stale platitudes usually heard on 
that occasion; old facts were clothed with new life, and facts 
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just passing into oblivion were reclaimed, and made living stones 
in the fabrics of local and national history. Large accumulations 
of historical researches are among his papers, though not in a 
form suitable for publication. 

What gave life to Arnold’s teaching, was, not so much that he 
knew more of ancient history than others, as that he knew mod- 
ern so much better; and that he saw in both ancient and modern 
history the same human nature unfolding itself; and, what is more, 
he showed from the passing life how the life which is passed was 
lived. Burke forecast from the revolt at Corcyra, the course of 
the French revolution. Dr. Hammond made Greek colonization 
tell on English, French, and Spanish colonization in Ameriea, and 
these colonies again illustrate the struggles and controversies be- 
tween Dorian, olian, and Athenian colonies and the parent states. 

His monograph on the New England academies and classical 
schools is the best that has been written on that subject. It only 
needs completion, according to the original plan, to fill a large gap 
in our educational history. He left in manuscript a life of Samuel 
Peters, which is said to be of great historic value. 

In speaking of Mr. Hammond as a teacher, I labor under the 
disadvantage of having never been in his class-room. I have, 
however, seen specimens of his work. On leaving college, in 
1841, I became a tutor, and in the first class that came’ under my 
care I noticed a young man! of superior character and scholarship, 
who had evidently come to college with aims quite different from 
many who were found there. Possessed of good native powers, 
he had somewhere learned to respect himself and become inspired 
with an earnest zeal in the pursuit of knowledge. I had, at that 
time, not heard of Dr. Hammond, and it was not until some 
years afterward that I learned that I had been admiring the handi- 
work of one who had become my acquaintance and friend. You 
will be glad to learn what he has to say of his preceptor. “ He 
was,” he says, in a letter bearing the date of December 2, 1879, 
“a teacher whom I have never ceased to venerate and to love. 
He had recently graduated from Yale College when I came under 
his instruction, and I remember as though it were but yesterday, 
the enthusiasm and zeal with which he engaged in the work of 
classical instruction. Genial, energetic, and thorough; these are 
the words that must be used to characterize his manner in the 

1 Mr. Isaac F. Cady, of Barrington, R. I. 
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class-room. If it were possible to awaken interest, he developed 
it; if any latent ability lurked in the nature of his pupils, he 
stirred it into action. In the general assembly room he was al- 
ways a felt presence. His prayers were earnest and devout, his 
reading of Scripture impressive and reverential. We all felt the 
depth and sincerity of his religious character, and were more or 
less elevated and refined by his influence. His power was that of 
a pure, cultivated, and honest man. His prevailing mood was 
eminently cheerful, with no shading of frivolity. His smile was 
ever ready when a smile was appropriate; and when occasion 
called for it, he was capable of a sternness which a recreant pu- 
pil would not readily provoke a second time. He was an excel- 
lent disciplinarian, although he was sometimes accused of too great 
austerity by those who did not fully understand his character. 
His tastes were cultivated and refined. He was an excellent 
literary critic, as his students sometimes found to their chagrin 
and mortification, when they received back their compositions with 
transverse lines drawn through their finest passages. No one, so 
far as I know, ever had the temerity to call in question the purity 
of his private life, while only a favored few were permitted to 
know the depth and tenderness of affection of which he was ca- 
pable. He loved music, and was himself possessed of a voice of 
great sweetness, which he used with excellent skill and judgment. 
His soul was in harmony with the beautiful, whether of sight or 
sound, both in nature and art.” Of equal weight is the verbal tes- 
timony which I have received from a prominent member of our 
own body, well known to you all (Charles Hutchins, Esq.), who, 
from being his pupil, became his trusted and intimate friend. He 
spoke of the same intensity with which he threw himself into his 
work, of which Mr. Cady makes mention. He would sometimes 


dwell upon a favorite passage, or an expressive idiom, until his 
eyes would moisten with tears, and in unfolding its beauty and 
force, would exclaim, “ Call that a dead language! it is the most 
expressive form that this thought has ever assumed; it has lived 
for ninety generations, and it will perish only with the mind that 
gave it birth.” The charge of conservatism, so often preferred, 


1 The Hon. Yung Wing, to whom I have already referred, in a letter to 
Charles Northend, Esq., thus speaks of him: “I found in Mr. Hammond a 
strong friend from first to last. I recall him with feelings of admiration as a 
noble man in every sense of the word.. His voice was clear and sonorous, and 
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was doubtless well grounded. But it was a conservatism which 
did him honor. It was not narrow, bigoted, obstinate, nor blind ; 
it was broad, generous, candid, and intelligent. It grew out of 


every tone of it was filled with a deep sympathy, flowing naturally from a great 
heart. He had a highly cultivated mind, and his thoughts were those of a 
strong man. His taste for all that is beautiful in art, nature, and literature, 
was highly cultivated, and he was peculiarly gifted to inspire his pupils with 
noble aspirations, and to instill into them a love of the truth.” 

The Rev. John W. Harding, of Longmeadow, one of the trustees of Monson 
Academy, spoke as follows at his funeral: “I have been requested to speak of 
Mr. Hammond’s connection with Monson Academy. But that is to speak of 
his life work, bis first, and best, and latest love. His heartstrings were inter- 
twined with this institution; his best energies and aspirations were bound up 
with it. He had a just appreciation of the important functions of a Christian 
school. No perfunctory or dilettante teacher of niceties and technicalities, he 
did not teach Latin and Greek, his favorite studies, for the sake of grammar, 
quantity, accidence, pronunciation, but for their higher educational intents, 
their logical discipline, their esthetic training, their mental inspirations, their 
bearing upon the athletic, manly development of the intellect and the heart. 

“Mr. Hammond was a true educator, in that he brought out what was in his 
pupils. He taught them how to exercise themselves, to express themselves. 
This was abundantly manifest in the annual exhibitions of the academy. It 
was far more than the common school-boy declamation. It was, to a signal 
degree, the expression of youthful minds who had begun to handle their fac- 
ulties well. There was individuality, originality. In the utterances of the 
young men, there were evidences of Mr. Hammond’s careful, interested, per- 
sonal, special criticism, to a large extent his personal inspiration and sugges- 
tion. But it was that kind of prompting which is legitimate, helpful, not 
destructive of the personality of the student’s own thought, leaving intact his 
own primary methods of expression, and carrying him further and stronger in 
his own line, waking him up to a consciousness of his own powers, starting 
him well on his literary career. 

And so it was that, while in these later years Mr. Hammond was thought 
to lag behind the demand for philological minutiz, the mint, anise, and cumin, 
he never did neglect the weightier matters that belong to an older, and possi- 
bly truer, system of linguistic studies. He might be called old-fashioned ; but 
he had tasted the old wine, and was not afraid to maintain that it was better 
than the new. 

Mr. Hammond believed in individual and adaptive teaching more than in 
the machine-like process of graded class-rooms and systematic courses. With- 
out doubt he lost prestige for the academy as a fitting school for college, by 
his steadfastness in his own methods, which were thus somewhat aside from 
prevailing fashions. And yet, if I mistake not, his candidates for college made 
better than average proof of his educational ability. His impress and his 
foundations told to no mean advantage as time went on. How many who 
occupy high rank in professional and other walks of life, lament his death with 
sincerity and heartiness of affection and respect that are accorded to none but 
great masters! He was great in character, a grand personality, marked, in- 
deed, with idiosyncrasies, strong peculiarities, prominent handles for invidi- 
ous or depreciating criticism —the smaller criticism of those who could not, or 

’ 
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some of the best qualities of his character. He studied education 
more from its historic than from its psychological side. He based 
his‘ own opinions more upon the lessons of experience than the 


would not, take him in the grander wholeness of his personality. But there 
was in that wholeness, a certain largeness, 2 rare combination of manly quali- 
ties, of native powers, of rounded culture, the classical sense, the historical in- 
stinct, the spiritual discernment, the sturdy Christian principles, swift intui- 
tions, strong prejudices accordingly, but, withal, the tenderest sensibilities. 
We remember his eye, how radiant of his soul, the nervous workings of that 
expressive mouth, the strong, quick grasp of his warm hand, his ponderous and 
sturdy walk, his intense sympathies with nature and with man, not the rich 
neighbor only, or the chosen few, but with humanity in its manifold relations 
and widest scope. I thus summarize his qualities, to hold up the man as ever 
behind the teacher, and his large personality as the prime secret of his edu- 
cational success. 

The Rev. R. H. Howard gives the following testimony. ‘“ Mr. Hammond was 
a true teacher. There was not the first thread of pedantry in his composition. 
He despised quackery of all kinds. He was thorough and exhaustive in all 
his inquiries. Few of his contemporaries had larger attainments, or wider 
information ; few had more active or more penetrating minds. He was quite 
a bibliophilist, and was fond of curious and recondite lore. He was an able 
writer, excelling especially in the line of annals and biography. Within a few 
years past he has prepared histories, model compositions of their kind, of some 
of the most important academic institutions of the State. He was a veteran 
teacher. Without a doubt he was one of the leading educators of the Com- 
monwealth. As a teacher, his specialty was the classics. How often have I 
thought that, if many of our professors in college would bring to their classes 
the affluence of learning and the same quenchless enthusiasm which Mr. Ham- 
mond was wont to do, much more would be accomplished. Think of the long 
line of young men that this royal teacher has fitted for college. Nor did ever 
a student sit at his feet that he did not put his impress on ; for, as just inti- 
mated, Mr. Hammond was an enthusiast. No valley of dry bones was ever 
yet so seared or parched that he could not make it live again — make it swect 
with incense, and vocal with melody and joy. If ever a teacher could invest — 


“.. .. articles, 
Hebraic points and the force of Greek particles.’’ 


with interest, and inspire the greatest dullard in school with a passionate ardor 
for classical pursuits, that man was Charles Hammond. He was one of Nat- 
ure’s noblemen —as large hearted as he was large brained. Modest, simple, 
frank, generous to a fault; self-sacrificing, devoted to his friends, and kind, 
helpful, and sympathetic towards all; the very soul of candor, of honor, and 
of truth; no man more cordially abominated bigotry, meanness, or pretense 
than he, or more heartily appreciated real worth. Nature had built him up 
after one of her most liberal patterns. There does not live, perhaps, a man 
of finer feeling, of more generous impulses, or of nobler instincts, than was our 
lamented friend. His commanding form only fittingly expressed the large- 
ness of his manhood, the breadth of his liberality, and the power and urgency 
of his convictions. As to his methods and theories, whether as an educator or 
in regard to social, political, and religious matters, Mr. Hammond was conserv- 
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facts of consciousness. He brought new theories to the test of 
established facts, rather than to the philosophy of the human mind. 
He was satisfied with what had worked well, and may have been 
too little inclined to inquire what would work better. If he sought 
improvement, he would more naturally take his guidance from Sam- 
uel Moody, Timothy Dwight, Eliphalet Pearson, and Jeremiah Day, 
than from Herbert Spencer and George Combe. This was a nec- 
essary consequence from his decided historic taste. Distance of 
time undoubtedly lent some enchantment to his view. He pre- 
ferred to adopt a method that was historically safe and sound to 
one that was theoretically safer and sounder.» He well understood 
that movement did not necessarily mean progress. Nor, in his 
devotion to history, was he deaf to the voice of philosophy. If 
new views were broached, if the very foundations of educational 
science were broken up, and new methods and systems advocated, 
their authors found no more attentive or respectful listener thaa 
Dr. Hammond. The wise educator, like the wise navigator, will 
prefer to use his anchor rather than his sail in unknown waters, 
and with no light to direct his course. neas was warned to sail 
round Sicily rather than attempt the perilous passage between 
Scylla and Charybdis. It is not given to man to keep with strict 
precision the middle course between the a priori and the a pos- 
teriort roads, along which the human mind is struggling to gain 
new truths. 

His personal interest in his pupils was intense. The poor boy, 
fighting his way through poverty to get an education, found in him 
a father as well as a teacher; he poured out his money like water 
in aid of such pupils. 

The last words that fell from his lips were a message to a de- 
ative. The good old ways, well worked, were good enough for him, not that 
he arbitrarily or unreasoningly repelled all new things. He was not by any 


means averse to true progress. He felt inclined, however, to make haste very 
slowly. 

“ There was a fine and delicate humanity about Mr. Hammond, very beautiful 
to witness. The writer remembers to have seen him on one occasion sit for a 
whole hour, and that when other duties were pressing, and late in the evening, 
engaged with a youth who had applied for admission to the high school, and 
who was extremely anxious to succeed, gently leading him to a full realization 
of what at a glance was only too obvious to the examiner — his utter unfitness 
as yet for such a promotion. And then, when at length the disappointed child 
burst into tears, the fatherly tenderness with which this great teacher soothed, 
and encouraged the boy not to despond, but by and by to try again, was touch. 
ing and beautiful indeed.” 

4 
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serving pupil who was struggling for an education without- money 
and without friends. 

There are several ways in which teachers may be classed, and 
one is that adopted by the great teacher, the mint-anise-and- 
cumin class and the weightier-matters-of-the-law class. The former 
class sometimes gain great fame for thoroughness from the fuss 
which they make, and the pains which they inflict; their scholars 
imagine that they have been thoroughly instructed when they have 
only been thoroughly tormented; like the honest Hibernian who 
objected to paying the exorbitant sum of fifty cents for the pain- 
less extraction of his tooth, on the ground that on a previous occa- 
sion by another dentist he had been dragged all round the room 
and was charged only twenty-five. The tooth was drawn, root 
and branch, but as no pain was inflicted he gravely suspected 
there had been some want of thoroughness in the operation. Mr. 
Hammond belonged to the weightier-matters-of-the-law class, and 
if through him the violated law sometimes spoke out its thunders, 
it was still more true that through him, in strains as sweet as an- 
gels use, the gospel whispered peace. 

He delighted to teach Milton, incidentally and formally. Like 
Burke and Webster, and all great souls, he delighted in the vast 
range and strength of his thought and in the flights of his imagi- 
nation beyond the bounds of space and time. From the great 
Roman he would often show how the greater English epic had 
soared higher above the Aonian mount than its Greek and Roman 
models. : 

The study of language was with him a work of real pleasure. 
He did not, however, rest merely in its paradigms and forms, in its 
syntax, prosody, and idiomatic peculiarities. It was the thought-side 
of language on which he loved to dwell, and it was as a medium 
of thought that language had for him its greatest charms. He 
taught Cicero, not as a means of enforcing and illustrating Latin 
grammar, simply, but he taught Latin grammar-as a means of re- 
vealing the thought and the mind of Cicero, and the thought and 
mind of Rome as well. He taught Virgil, not as a collection of 
longs and shorts, dactyls, spondees, and hexameters ; but he taught 
prosody as a means of reaching the harmony of the language, in 
which poetry naturally clothes itself. But he knew well that lan- 
guage would not yield its treasures of thought withcut much labor 
bestowed upon its various and capricious forms. Like the aurifer- 
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ous quartz, it yields its gold only when it is crushed to powder. 
But it was, after all, the unconscidus tuition which Mr. Hammond 
gave, that was most valuable. It is with the teacher as with the 
orator; his power lies not in precept and system, or in method and 
learning, but in “the man, the subject, and the occasion,” and even 
the subject and the occasion may be tame and powerless without 
a man to improve them. It was the “ felt presence” of which Mr. 
Cady speaks, and which all of you who knew him well have real- 
ized, which gave him his greatest distinction. And when you hear 
from those who have prospered in all the walks of life from the 
impulse that he gave them, when you have seen them, as some of 
you have, come from far and near to weep at his grave, you can 
have no difficulty in understanding why the tenth legion was so 
strongly attached to Cesar. 

The connection of Mr. Hammond with this association demands 
a more extended notice than I have given it, or than the remaining 
time will permit. He was, we have seen, one of its constituent 
members, and he was then in the prime of his early manhood. 
He was just beginning his second term of service at Monson. In 
the second year of our history I find his name in the list of officers, 
and there it continued in some grade of service in numberless reg- 
ular and special committees until his death. He served the usual 
term of two years as your president. In 1847, at your third an- 
nual meeting, he first addressed you in a formal lecture which was 
published in the first volume of your Transactions and also in the 
New Englander. In speaking of his ‘labors in this body there are 
two facts that should not be overlooked. In the first place he 
belonged to a class of teachers who, though always cordially wel- 
comed, have not always been earnest coiperators in our asso- 
ciated work. But Mr. Hammond stoutly maintained that the in- 
corporated academies of Massachusetts were public schools, and it 
was to him not only a pleasure, but a duty which he owed to his 
position to appear among us, labor with us, and occasionally, when 
things did not go to suit him, to give us a good castigation, which 
he always did so well, that like good children we felt much hap- 
pier when it was all over, and we always had the good sense to 
see that we richly deserved it. Ido not mean that Mr. Ham- 
mond ever displayed any plantation manners among us, for there 
cannot be found on the long roll of our membership the name of a 
more truly modest man; yet in the earnestness of.debate and in the 
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conflict of opinions, “the genial current of his soul” would some- 
time “ swell into a noble rage,” in which there was no taint of an- 
gry passion, but in which the qualities of his great nature appeared 
to the best advantage. He corrected us, and we gave him rever- 
ence. He was a frequent debater, never a declaimer, and he was 
always listened to with the attention and respect due to him as a 
man and a scholar. He never spoke to advertise himself, or to 
hear himself talk, but from the interest which he felt in the subject 
of debate and because he had something to say. Few of our mem- 
bers could speak from as wide a range of experience as well as of 
acquired knowledge. He was much more than the mere classical 
teacher. For seven years of his life he had spent a goodly portion 
of his time in teaching a district school, that great revealer of char- 
acter; for years he served on the school committee of a large town, 
and there was no grade of school, from the primary to the profess- 
ional, with which he had not had much personal experience as 
pupil, teacher, or supervisor. Add to this that’ he was a close 
student of methods and systems, that he gathered into his library 
everything upon education that came within his reach, and you 
have an educator whose loss in a body like this cannot easily be 
supplied. 

In the second place we should not forget the expense of time 
and money requisite for the service which he gave us for thirty- 
three years. To most of us, attendance upon directors’ or com- 
mittee meetings, means a ride in the horse or steam cars of fifteen 
or twenty minutes, a couple of hours in the committee meeting, 
an early return home, a complacent conscience, and an uninjured 
purse. With Dr. Hammond, at the distance of ninety miles, at- 
tendance meant a ride of four miles to Palmer, two or three hours’ 
sleep at the station, and the rest of the night in the car, to say 
nothing of fare and board, and this often repeated the next night, 
and the regular work in school following upon two sleepless nights. 
The Albany Railroa! I am sure must appreciate the service which 
he has rendered us, whether we do or not. More than this, when 
subscriptions of five or ten dollars were called for, as was not un- 
frequently the case, no purse was opened sooner than Dr. Ham- 
mond’s. We have scarcely had a member more loyal to the great 
purposes for which this association was founded. If measures were 
adopted which he did not approve, if theories seemed to prevail in 
which he had no faith, be still maintained his loyalty to the cause. 
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Defeat did not dishearten, nor victory unduly elate him. His con- 
victions were too strong, and his opinions too well considered, to 
be shaken by an adverse majority. Many of his warmest friends 
‘were those who often disagreed with him in discussion and voting. 
This very collision and opposition of thought and opinion brought 
clearly to view qualities which could not fail to command respect 
and love. , 
Edward Young, the poet of the “ Night Thoughts,” tells us that 
“the Christian is the highest style of man,” and this crowning ele- 
ment was not wanting in Dr. Hammond’s character. He was an 
ordained clergyman of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, and 
not unfrequently officiated in the pulpits of that denomination with 
great acceptance. Several of his sermons have been published. 
It is not unlikely that it would have been better for his fame had 
he become a pastor instead of a preceptor. There was, however, a 
strange timidity that seemed to bafile his first efforts which he found 
great difficulty in mastering. He seemed utterly unconscious (as I 
learn from his classmate and life-long friend, Dr. Tarbox) of the 
advantages which he possessed in his rich voice, his superior pres- 
ence, and powerful pen. There is scarcely a pulpit in the land 
that would not have sought his ministrations after a few years’ ex- 
ercise of his natural and acquired powers. He should have re- 
membered that Robert Hall’s first appearances in the pulpit were 
utter failures ; that Woodfall told Sheridan, after his first speech in 
the House of Commons, that he had better not try it again; that 
Daniel Webster said that he got along very well at school with 
everything except declamation, and that he never could do; and he 
never did, though he made some very good speeches. But let us 
not criticise or complain; the pulpit’s loss has been the school- 
room’s gain. The bashful young clergyman, unable to face an au- 
dience to his satisfaction, has infused the sacred fire into hundreds 
of young minds now filling the pulpit, pleading at the bar, or sway- 
ing from the platform delighted thousands who hang upon their lips. 
It is pleasant to notice that Dr. Hammond was the first to predict 
the great eminence of his early classmate, — that divine who now 
holds, in the estimation of many, the first place in the American 
pulpit, —the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn. He little thought how 
nearly he might have come to an honorable rivalry with him. 

But Ido not mean to rest Dr. Hammond’s claim to the Chris- 
tian character upon any ceremony of ordination or upon any doubt- 
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ful apostolical succession. He was priest by the imposition of a 
mightier hand than council, synod, or prelate have ever imposed. 
When we summoned him, as we sometimes did, to officiate as our 
chaplain, did we not feel a sacred pleasure in the service which he 
rendered us? Did we not mount with easier flight upon the wings 
of his devotion than upon the litanies of any stranger’s lips? Did 
not his walk and life among us entitle him to speak for us to the 
King of kings and Lord of lords?. As a theologian he was better 
read, better acquainted with sects and systems, schools and denomi- 
nations, than the average of the profession. He was so well ac- 
quainted with them as to rate them at their true value. He was 
true to his confession; he did not confess one thing and believe 
another, or nothing at all, but he held his theology in complete 
subordination to his Christianity. He was first a Christian, then a 
theologian, — large, liberal, generous, and true. If any man of our 
generation embodied that ideal which the Apostle drew of that 
charity which suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, beareth all 
things, believeth all things, endureth all things, that man was he 
whose loss we deplore and whose worth we commemorate. 

A few sad words must deseribe the close. When Dr.1 Hammond 
entered upon his last academic year in September, 1878, it was with 
the expectation and purpose that it should be his last year of teach- 
ing. He had taught thirty-six years, the longest period known to 
any of the mized or co-educational academies, and surpassed only 
by the principals of Exeter, whose term of service has always been 
fifty. He had earned his emeritum, and he was hoping for a peace- 
ful retirement in a green old age, in the still air of his delightful 
historic studies, where he could “keep the flame from wasting by 
repose,” and complete work long since outlined in thought, and 
somewhat advanced in execution, — work which he could leave be- 
hind him, and which would not soon be allowed to die. But these 
fond hopes were not to be realized. A few weeks after the begin- 
ning of the term he was prostrated by a capricious and treacherous 
disease. He rallied for a time, so far as to leave his chamber, go 
down to his library for a few hours, and gaze upon the volumes 
through which he had so long communed with the wise and good 
of every country and of every age. 

1 Mr. Hammond received the honorary degree of LL. D., in 1877, from Iowa 
College. 
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There are states of mind, unusual, abnormal, perhaps, but not 
irrational, when the whole past life is revived and lived over, and 
the lapse of years condensed to moments. Such moments have been 
experienced in the near prospect of death. They are the swift 
hours of life, and show the capacities of the soul in some states of 
the body. Such an hour is that when the scholar takes leave of 
his library; as he looks around upon the serried ranks of those 
familiar forms, associated with every stage and aspect of his spir- 
itual growth, they seem clothed with a kind of vitality; they bring 
up with spectral power the fondest recollections of life, — the 
schoolmate, the class-room, the teacher, the task, the friend, the 
struggles and trials, the successes and triumphs, the toils endured and 
the sacrifices made to gain these silent monitors, the midnight hours 
of calm reflection and rapt enjoyment, the highest stretches of 
thought along the highways and by-ways of science, the flights of 
the imagination beyond the reach of science, the great cloud of wit- 
nesses who seem to start from the volumes in which their thoughts 
repose, the fair fields of knowledge surveyed, the boundless realms 
left unexplored, — “all these visions, feelings, pangs, too vast for 
words, too deep for. tears,” crowd upon the mind of the scholar as 
he closes the long years of communion and fellowship with those 
lifeless forms of garnered wisdom, round which, with tendrils strong 
as flesh and blood, his affections have entwined. 

Such was the hour which prompted the wish of Prescott that his 
body, when arrayed for the tomb, might rest for a time in his li- 
brary, ere it was consigned to the house appointed for all the living. 
The wish was granted; and thither, tenderly and reverently, was he 
borne, and there he lay, in unmoved, inaccessible peace, while the 
lettered dead of all ages and climes and countries seemed to look 
down upon him in their earthly and passionless immortality, and 
claim that his name should be imperishably associated with theirs. 
Such was the last visit of Dr. Hammond to his library, the scene of 
his professional labors; where the work of the scholar and the 
teacher had so long been mingled; where he had solved the num- 
berless and varied problems that arise in the teacher’s life; where he 
had reflected upon the individual and aggregate wants of his school, 
where the daily tasks were prepared and examined; whither the 
earnest and gifted pupil was summoned for counsel and encourage- 
ment, the wayward and reckless for warning and discipline; where 
education was studied as a history and a science, where its great 
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masters’ teachings, from Ascham to Arnold, were found in volumes 
“ frequent and full ;” where his spirit, wearied with routine, found 
rest in the gardens of Alcinoiis, the fields of Elysium, the Eden of 
Puradise, or gained new vigor in the records of a holier age from 


psalmist, prophet, and apostle, — 


“ And if anght else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung.” 


The feelings of that hour can only be imagined by one who has 
witnessed his love for books,— who has seen him unconsciously 
clasp to his bosom a choice new volume with the same warmth that 
he would grasp the hand of a friend. 

But he was soon satisfied that all that remained for him was to set 
his house in order, and be in readiness for the summons; and this 
he did with the firmness of a man and the faith of a Christian. 
He suffered much for several weeks, and the light of reason was 
for some time clouded. The ruling passion was strong in death. It 
was a repetition of the well-known scene at Dr. Adam’s death-bed, 
the head master of the Edinburgh High School. As the shadows 
of death thickened around his bewildered senses he kindly re- 
marked, “It is growing dark, boys, you may go home.” And so 
our friend, the preceptor, at Monson, gathering the poor remains of 
his wasted strength with a resolute effort, gave a message of love 
for a beloved pupil, and as the words left his lips he passed within 
the veil to higher service, in nearer presence, and with ransomed 
powers : — 

“In what new region, to the just assigned, 
What new employments please the unbodied mind ? 
A winged Virtue through the ethereal sky, 
From world to world unwearied does he fly ? 
Or curious trace the long, laborious maze 
Of Heaven’s decrees where wondering angels gaze ? 
Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How Michael battled and the Dragon fell ? 
Or, mixed with milder cherubim, to glow 
In hymns of love, not ill-essayed below ? 
Or does he warn poor mortals left behind — 
A task well suited to his gentle mind ? 
Oh if sometimes thy spotless form descend, 
To us, thy aid thou guardian genius lend ; 
When rage misguides us, or when fear alarms, 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms, 
In silent whisperings purer thoughts impart 
_ And turn from ill some frail and feeble heart, 
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Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 
Till bliss shall join nor death can part us more.” ! 

His funeral rites were solemnized with that simplicity and ten- 
derness which befitted his charncter.. His friend and classmate, 
Dr. Tarbox, told the story of his life and drew the lessons which 
it taught. The trustees of the academy, to which he had come 
as a pupil forty-seven years before, and which he had served as 
preceptor a quarter of a century, followed by no ceremonial dis- 
play, but by mourning friends and reverent pupils, old and young, 
bore him to his grave to rest where and when his work was done. 
Where should the soldier rest but where he fought and fell ? 





List of Publications by Dr. Hammond. 


AMERICAN PurrTanisM. New Englander, July, 1843. 
EBENEZER PortER Mason. New Englander, July, 1845. 
Common ScHoo.s and their relation to Higher Seminaries. 

(New Englander, July, 1848.) 


New Encianp AcaDEMIEs AND CuassicaL ScHoots. [Introduc- 
tion to a History of Incorporated Academies projected by Henry 
Barnard in 1852, and printed in American Journal of Education 
1866, and in Circular of Commissioner of Education in 1867. ] 

Historica Discourse at the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of Mon- 
son Academy. July, 1854. 


AvDREss at the Re-Dedication of Monson Academy. July 12, 1864. 
History of Groton Academy. Barnard’s Journal of Education, 


Sermon on the Life and Character of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Preached at Monson. June 1, 1865. 

Sermon preached at the Re-Dedication of the Church at Union, 
Conn. July 25, 1866. 

ee of Monson Academy. Barnard’s Journal of Education, 
1867. 


Appress at the Re-Dedication of Lawrence Academy. June 29, 


History of Phillips Academy at Andover. Report of Secretary 
of Mass. Board of Education, 1875-6. 

Our County History.—An Oration delivered at Tolland, Conn. 
July 4, 1876. 

Appress at Centennial Reunion, at Lake Mashapaug, in Union, 
Conr. Aug. 30, 1876. 

THE Goop Pastor.—A Sermon preached at the Funeral of Rev. 
ABRAM Marsa, at Tolland, Conn. Sept. 4, 1877. 

Masnapavue Lake and the Surrounding Region.—An Address deliy- 


ered at Union, Conn., July 4, 1878. 





INCORPORATED ACADEMIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS POLICY OF INCORPORATED ACADEMIES. 
Tue earliest schools in Massachusetts, technically known as Free, 
Grammar, or Town schools, imparted secondary as well as element- 
ary instruction; but the needs of families not residing within towns 
on which such schools were made obligatory by law, led to the 
establishment of a class of institutions: known as Academies, the 
public policy of which is set forth in the following document :— 


At the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, held on the 
25th day of January, 1797, 


ORDERED, That the secretary be, and he hereby is, directed to cause the 
report of a committee of both houses on the subject of grants of land to sundry 
academies within this Commonwealth, to be printed with the resolves which 
shall pass the general court at the present session. 

And be it further ordered, That the grants of land specified in said report shall 
be made to the trustees of any association within the respective counties men- 
tioned in said report, where there is no academy at present instituted, who shall 
first make application to the general court for that purpose: provided, they pro- 
duce evidence that the sum required in said report is secured to the use of such 
institution: and provided, that the place contemplated for the situation of the 
academy be approved of by the legislature. 


Report on the subject of Academies at Large. Feb. 27, 1797. 


The committee of both Houses, to whom was referred the subject of acade- 
mies at large, and also sundry petitions for grants of public lands to particular 
academies, having accordingly considered the subject on general principles, and 
likewise the several petitions referred to them, submit the following report : 

On a general view of this subject, the committee are of opinion that the sys- 
tem hitherto pursued, of endowing academies with State lands ought to be con- 
tinued—but with several material alterations; first, that no academy, (at least 
not already erected,) ought to be encouraged by government, unless it have a 
neighborhood to support it of at least thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, not 
accommodated in any manner by any other academies, by any college or school 
answering the purpose of an academy; secondly, that every such portion of 
the Commonwealth ought to be considered as equally entitled to grants of State 
lands to these institutions, in aid of private donations; and thirdly, that no 
State lands ought to be granted to any academy, but in aid of permanent funds; 
secured by towns and individual donors: and therefore, previous to any such 
grant of State lands, evidence ought to be produced that such funds are legally 
secured, at least adequate to erect and repair the necessary buildings, to support 
the corporation, to procure and preserve such apparatus and books as may be 
necessary, and to pay a part of the salaries of the preceptors. 

In attending to the particular cases, the committee find that fifteen academies 
have already been incorporated in this ‘Commonwealth; also Derby School, 
which serves all the general purposes of an academy, but that the academy at 
Marblehead probably will only serve the purposes of a town school. And the 
committee are of opinion that the three colleges established and endowed by 
the State and private donors, will serve many of the purposes of academies in 
their respective neighborhood, so that if four or tive academies more shall be 
allowed in those parts of the Commonwealth where they may be most wanted, 
there will be one academy to every 25,000 inhabitants, and probably, therefore, 
they must struggle with many difficulties until the wealth and population of the 
State shall be very considerably increased; for however useful colleges and 
academies may be for many purposes, yet it is very obvious that the great body 
of the people will and must educate their children in town district schools, 
where they can be boarded or supported by their parents. 

The committee find that of the fifteen academies a!ready incorporated, seven 
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of them have haa‘grants of State lands, that at Fryeburgh of 15,000 acres. and 
the other six, at Machias, Hallowell, Berwick, Marblehead, Taunton, and Lei- 
cester, one township each. To extend this plan of a township to each academy 
to those academies already alowed, and to those which from local circumstances 
may be justly claimed, would require the grants of twelve or thirteen town- 
ships more. The committee think this number too large, and therefore propose 
half a township of six miles square, of the unappropriated lands in the district 
of Maine, to be granted to each academy having secured to it the private funds 
of towns and individual donors before described, to be laid out or assigned 
(with the usual reservations) by the committee for the sale of eastern lands. 

Of the eight academies already incorporated and not endowed by the Com- 
, monwealth, part appear to have been endowed by towns and individuals; and 
as to part, no satisfactory evidence is produced of such endowments. 

It appears that Dummer’s Academy, in Newbury, has legally secured to it 
permanent fund for its support, by a private donor, to the amount of $6,000; 
and that Phillips Academy, in Andover, has a fund something larger, secured 
in like manner; that each of these academies was established in a proper situ- 
ation. 

It appears that the academies in Groton and Westford are about seven miles 
apart, both in the county of Middlesex, and with a neighborhood perhaps not 
so adequate as could be wished to the support of two; that each of them has 
received the donations of towns and individuals to the amount of about $2,500, 
and that each of them is now much embarrassed for want of funds, but both of 
these academies have been incorporated and countenanced by the legislature, 
and must be considered as fully adequate for the county of Middlesex. 

On the whole the committee propose an immediate grant of half a township 
of the description aforesaid, to each of these four academies. As to the acade- 
mies at Portland, Westfield and New Salem, and in the county of Plymouth, 
the committee propose that half a township, of the description aforesaid, be 
granted to each of them: provided, each of them shall, within three years, pro- 
duce evidence that there is a permanent fund legally secured to each by town 
or individual donors, to the amount of $3,000, and that the Act establishing an 
Academy in the town of Plymouth be repealed, and an Act be passed establish- 
ing an Academy in the county of Plymouth, on the principles of the petition 
from that county; and that half a township of land be granted to each of the 
counties of Barnstable, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Dukes County, and Hancock, 
for the purpose of an Academy; provided they shall, within three years, sever- 
ally furnish evidence that funds are secured by towns or individual donors to 
the amount of $3,000, for the support of each of the said academies. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Education (Hon. Charles W. 
Upham, Chairman,) in a Report dated March 30, 1859—after recit- 
ing the above report, as proceeding from a Committee “ composed 
of leading and experienced men, of whom Nathan Dane of Beverly 
was one,”—“and as published by the General Court, containing most 
decisive and emphatic annunciation of the policy of the State”— 
remark : 


The following principles appear to have been established, as determining the 
relations of academies to the Commonwealth. They were to be regarded as in 
many respectg and to a considerable extent, public schools; as a part of an 
organized system of public and universal education; as opening the way, for 
all the people, to a higher order of instruction than the common schools can 
supply, and as a complement to them, towns, as well as the Commonwealth, 
were to share, with individuals, the character of founders, or legal visitors of 
them. They were to be distributed, as nearly as might be, so as to accommo- 
date the differént districts or localities of the State, according to a measure of 
population, that is, 25,000 individuals. In this way they were to be placed 
witbin the reach of the whole people, and their advantages secured, as equally 
and effectively as possible, for the common benefit. 
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. 
ACADEMIES AND OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Taste Il.—Instirut1ons INCORPORATED AS ACADEMIES. 


A few of the following list of Academies have a history which would 
richly repay the labor of an extended sketch; of some, the existence 
was but temporary, of others, fitful and ephemeral, while of many it 
was simply nominal; but all were favored with a special Act of 
incorporation and authority to hold in trust, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, sums varying from $5,000 to $100,000, not often, however, 


exceeding $20 


000. 








NAME, 


Location. 


NAME. 





Location. 





Williamstown Free, 
Marblehead,'*. ° 
Plymouth, . . 
Milton? . . 
Framingham,’* . 
Nantucket,’ . 
Berkshire,’* 
Franklin, . 
Sandwich,’* 

Lynn, . 

Day’s,* 

Middlesex Female, . 
Pittsfield Female, . 
Gram. 8ch’l Fund, . 
Newburyport,* 
Salem Street, . 
Amherst, 
Kingston, . 
Billerica, . 
Sanderson, . . 
Lexington, 
Seminary (Fem.), . 
South Reading, 
Williamstown, 


Greenfield Young 
Ladies. 


Marblehead, 
Plymouth, . 
Milton, . 
Framingham, 
Nantucket, . 


Lenox, p 


Sandwich, . 
Lynn, . ° 
Wrentham, . 
Concord, 
Pittsficld, . 
Lincoln, . 
Newbaryport, 
Boston, ° 
Amherst, 
Kingston, . 
Billerica, 
Ashfield, . 
Lexington, . 
Brookfield, . 
Wakefield, . 


Greenfield, . 





Williamstown, . 


Andover (No.),. 


Williamstown, . 








| 
| 
! 
j 
| 





Sherburne, 


| Topsfield, 


Haverhill, 
Milford, . e 
Weymouth & Brain- 
tree. 
Stockbridge,* . 
Ipswich,? . 
Lancaster, 
Sheldon English and 
Classical.* 
Round Hill, 
Berkshire Man. Lab. 
High Schvol. 
Chatham, . 
Northfield Academy 
of Useful Knowl- 
edge.* 
Gates, ° ° 
Woodbridge School, 
Newton Female, 
Mt. Pleasant Clas- 
sical Institute. 
Boxford, . 
Female Seminary, . 
Egremont,_ ° ° 
Pawtucket, . 
Fellenberg, . 
Millbury,* . 
Worcester Female 


Seminary. 
Lynn, = 





Sherburne, . 
Topsfield, . 
Haverhill, . 
Milford, 
Weymouth, 
Stockbridge, 
Ipswich, 
Lancaster, . 
Southampton, 
Northampton, 
Stockbridge, 
Chatham, 
Northfield, . 


Marlborough, 
South Hadley, 
Newton, . 
Amherst, 
Boxford, 
Springfield, 
Egremont, . 
Pawtucket, 
Greenfield, « 
Millbury, . 
Worcester, . 


Lynn,. . 








1 Half township 


* These, and probably several others of the above list, have become merged in High Schools; 


of land granted. 


2 Corporate name of Fem. Sem., Table I. 


nearly all the others have ceased as Academies, or never have had an existence. 








ACADEMIES AND OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Taste II.—Continued. 








Location. 


i 


NAME. 


Location. 





Dorchester, . . 


Gatewws Female 
Seminary. 
Goodale, . 


Boston Fem. Sem.., . 
Westminster,. . 
Central Village, . 
Belvidere Fem. Sem., 
Edgartown,* . 
Lamson,*. . 
Franklin County, 
Randolph, “ 
Fuller, . ‘ 
Wilberforce Manu- 
facturing, &c. 
Berkshire Manual 
Labor High Sch’I. 
Northampton Fe- 
male Seminary. 
Belmont Institute, . 
Beverly, . «+ 
Middlesex High Sch’, 
Winnisimmet, . 
Bedgwick Youn 
Ladies. ~ 
Belchertown Clas- 


Mountain Seminary, 
New Eng. Christian, 
Rochester, od. t* 
New England, . 
Townsend Female, . 
Sheffield,* . 
Ashby, . « 
Pepperell,* . 
Great Barrington, . 





Dorchester, 
Charlestown, 
Bernardston, 
Boston, . 
Westminster, 
Dracut, e 
Dracut, e 
Edgartown, ‘ 
Shelburne Falls, 
Shelburne, . 
Randolph, . 
Newton, 

N. Bridgewater, . 
Pittsfield, . 
Northampton, 
Boston, ° 
Beverly, . . 
Cambridge, 
Chelsea, . 
Jamaica Plain, . 
Belchertown, 
Amherst, . 

E. Bridgewater, . 
Worthington, 
Beverly, . 
Rochester, . e 
Cohasset, . 
West Townsend, 
Sheffield, . ° 
Ashby, ° 
Pepperell, . 
Gt. Barrington, . 





1832 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1834 
1885 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 








Washington, . 
Truro, . ° 
Hopkinton High,* . 
Drury,* . . 
South Yarmouth,* . 
Greenfield Institute 
bean se 
Winchendon, . 
Pine Grove, . 
Lowell, . ‘ 
Lee,* 

Adelphian, . 
Shelburne Falls, . 
Lancaster,* . ° 
Westminster, . 
Hinsdale,* . 
Quaboag,. . 
Hollis Institute, 
Mount Hollis,* 
Myricksville, . 
Conway,*. . 
Ladies Collegiate In- 
Riverside, . 
Jubilee Hill, 
Titicut, . ° 
Arm; « . - 
Howard Funds, . 
Holyrood, *% 
Amesbury and Balis- 
Wallcsiey Female 
ear? 





Needham, . 
Truro, ° 
Hopkinton, 
North Adams, 
Yarmouth, . 
Greenfield, . 
West Springfield, 
Winchendon, 
Harwich, . 
Lowell, ° 
Lee, . « 

N. Bridgewater, . 
Shelburne, . 
Lancaster, . 
Westminster, 
Hinsdale, . 
Warren, . 
South Braintree, 
Holliston, 
Taunton, 
Conway, 
Amherst, 
Rutland, 
Newton, 
Pittsfield, 
Middleborough, . 
Shelburne Falls, 
W. Bridgewater, 
Lowell, e 
Amesbury, - 
Wellesley, - 
Braintree, . 








* Bee note on preceding page. 








COLLEGE GOVERNMENT—DORMITORY SYSTEM. 


BY P. H. MELL, D.D., LLD., 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia. 





Co.teces and universities in this country, like those in Eng- 
land, as a general thing admit the duty and claim the right to 
exercise @ government over the young men committed to their 
care. Until within a comparatively short time, the system univer- 
sally in vogue was that involving espionage, surveillance, and re- 
pression. The students were generally required to room in college 
buildings, where they were subjected to the vigilance and the vis- 
itation of the officers. At least one tutor slept in every building 
whose duty it was to see that order was preserved at night, and 
that the students remained in their rooms. During the day the 
president and professors lent their assistance to enforce the rules 
as to “study hours,” and preserve quiet in the buildings. 

Colleges, however, founded within the last quarter of a century 
have nearly all omitted to supply themselves with dormitory build- 


ings; and some of the older institutions thus equipped have 
awakened to a suspicion, if not a conviction, that such buildings 
are an encumbrance rather than an advantage, and are endeavoring 
to utilize them in other ways. Is this change of opinion on this 
practical and important subject founded on reason and experience? 
Conflicting answers are given to this question; for there are still 
some ardent and vigorous defenders and advocates of the 


DORMITORY SYSTEM. 

After an observation and experience as a college officer of 
thirty-eight years, the present writer has no hesitation in saying 
that the dormitory system is wrong in principle and pernicious in 
practice—that its tendency is to thwart the very purposes it was 
intended to subserve. The design of every wise plan of college 
government is to secure to the students:—1. Orderly deportment; 
2. Protection to their morals; 3. Diligence and proficiency in 
study; and 4. Cultivation of their manners. 

Does the Dormitory System attain these results? 

In my opinion, it tends to stimulate to disorder rather than to 
prevent or repress it, because— 

1. It brings large numbers together of the same classes of 
people, and of about the same age, with no infusion of counter- 

5 (65) 
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acting and conservative elements. In normal society, class modi- 
fies class; the two sexes place each other reciprocally on their good 
behavior; and different ages and occupations, and modes of thought 
and habits of life, and interests and plans, impinge upon each other 
and constitute potent factors in working out the problem of indi- 
vidual and public character and conduct. But in crowded dormi- 
tory buildings the idiosyncrasies of student character would find 
nothing to counteract them, but everything to stimulate and invig- 
orate them; and the vicious and disorderly would find the ma- 
terials to operate on within their reach, and prepared for their 
manipulations by the very genius of the aggregation. 

2. Again, the system tends to stimulate disorder because it is 
avowedly repressive. It virtually announces to the students that 
the authorities have, and can have, no confidence in them; and 
that it is their intention to govern them by vigilance and espionage 
and the arts of the detective chiefly, if not alone. The isste ten- 
dered is, of course, accepted by the students, and the normal state 
between teachers and pupils is that of antagonism. The students 
on their part cordially reciprocate the implied expression of confi- 
dence withheld. No social relations exist between them and the 
Faculty. Indeed, for one of their number to cultivate terms of 
intimacy with any member of the Faculty is to lose caste with his 
fellows, and to be treated by them as one who has treasonably 
gone over to the enemy. With war virtually declared, and lines 
of battle virtually drawn—with a score of men, more or less, on 
one side pledged to enforce order, and hundreds on the other 
tempted to resist and thwart such irritating and unnecessary use 
of force, the natural result ought not to be doubtful. Vigilance 
will be met by vigilance; and hundreds of young men can, to say 
the least, be just as vigilant, adroit, and untiring as a score of old 
men. Blows inflicted by one side will be certain to provoke and 
secure the return of characteristic blows by the other. A success- 
ful raid now by the governing power will be resented by the com- 
rades of the victims; and there will be perpetrated, at unexpected 
times and in unexpected places, annoyances, public and private, 
that college-boy genius, stimulated by the quasi state of war, is 
competent to invent and execute. “College smiles,” tin-pan ser- 
enades, and pistol fusilades make night hideous; while gates and 
fences and vehicles and merchants’ signs mark the ravages of war. 
On the other hand, an unsuccessful raid to make a reconnoisance, 
to abate % nuisance, or to capture a prisqner, provokes merriment; 
and fun, veinforcing resentment, intensifies the difficulty and mul- 
tiplies the disorder. Temptations will be plied to induce the 
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officer to make the abortive effort over again; and numberless 
baits will be thrown out and ingenious expedients offered to en. 
tice to impracticable enterprises. If the officer makes no effort at 
all, he will be an object of contempt; if he makes what must 
inevitably be abortive attempts, he becomes the butt of ridicule. 

3. The objections to the system already mentioned are greatly 
enhanced by the fact that those who administer it at the most dif- 
ficult and dangerous times are young and usually inexperienced 
men—earnest, perhaps, but indiscreet, who provoke more disorder 
than they prevent or suppress. 

In a system so favorable to chronic disorder, moral character 
must be jeopardized, and studiousness, in a degree, sacrificed. 

In this connection, however, let me make an admission and 
assert a principle as well: The ordinary noises in a large dormi- 
tory filled with students furnish a condition of things favorable to 
efficient mental development, and practical attainment in knowl- 
ledge. This is a noisy world; and the educated man who is not 
trained to control his attention, and pursue lines of thought in the 
midst of confusion and tumult, to say the least, is not fit to bea 
leader of men. Orderly noises, then, in a college dormitory—such 
as the slamming of doors, the moving of chairs, the falling of 
books, the sound of footfalls, and the subdued hum of voices— 
are not unmixed evils, but may subserve a valuable purpose towards 
culture and training in habits of self-control. Consequently there 
is some compensation for advantages lost if the students occupy 
the college buildings voluntarily, not as dormitories controlled by 
surveillance, but as students’ homes governed by the power of 
influence exerted not only by the faculty, but by refined and vir- 
tuous families placed in authority there. Some of the older col- 
leges utilize their buildings in this secure way, and by voluntary 
processes the maintenance of good board at economical rates. 

But chronic conflicts and disorderly noises compromise directly 
or indirectly every occupant of the dormitories under surveillance; 
and furnish a state’of things not at all favorable to studiousness 
and mental progress. Those engaged in the disorders for the 
time being neglect their books; and those not actively compromised 
have their curiosity excited so that they watch the progress of the 
riot or the fun, and wait the issue of the disorder. 

While correct deportment among the students, their morals 
and proper habits of study will not be promoted by the Dormitory 
system, their manners would suffer seriously. Deterioration in 
manners always follows upon the herding of either sex by itself, 
away from the refining influences of home and the correcting 
influences of the other sex. 
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But we have nt in this country the means and appliances for 
an efficient enforcement of the Dormitory plan. The system here 
—where it was not adopted from necessity, because localities did 
not furnish lodging facilities for students—was copied from the 
monastic institutions of Europe. There the buildings are so con. 
structed as to make it possible for the authorities to carry on 
espionage and surveillance with some efficiency. The groups of 
buildings pertaining to each college is surrounded by a high wall 
not easily scaled. Ata certain hour of the night, according to 
the regulations, the great gate of this wall is locked. After that 
time, the officer can go his rounds and have some hope that all he 
finds in the rooms are prisoners for the night; and he can have 

‘the grim consolation of knowing that all disorders perpetrated 
afterwards will perhaps be monopolized by the college community, 
and not advertised abroad. But here the machinery is not pro- 
vided by which to enforce the system. When, as he goes the rounds 
at night, the officer's back is turned upon the doors of the students’ 
rooms, all the occupants are virtually at liberty, if so disposed, to 
go where forbidden pleasure or mischief leads them. 

Since writing the above I have had the privilege to read Dr. 
Wayland'’s book “On the Present College System”; and some 
articles in the “American Journal of Education” “On /mprove- 
ments Practicable in American Colleges,” by Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, 
the present distinguished president of Columbia College, New 
York city. Dr. Wayland treats formally and at length of the 
Dormitory system. Dr. Barnard refers to it incidentally, but in 
terms of no uncertain meaning. I am happy to find that my 
views above are sustained by the authority and the arguments of 
these educators of world-wide reputation. 

Says Dr. Barnard: 


“In connection with the subject of government, it is in order to allude 
toa radical evil of our system, out of which a multitude of consequent 
evils grow. I can conceive nothing more injudicious in principle than 
the collecting together in an isolated community, apart from the observa- 
tion of the public, and but nominally subject to the supervision of those 
who are presumed to watch over them, of a large body of young men 
fresh from the restraints of the family and the school, and surrounded by 
a multitude of novel temptations, he Dormitory system, as it is called, 
l esteem for such aclass of persons to be purely and unqualifiedly bad. 
It is pernicious equally to the morals and the manners, It fosters vicious 
habits, blunts the sense of delicacy, encourages rudeness and vulgarity of 
specch, leads to disregard of personal neatness, and is finally the obvious 
and immediate cause of nearly every one of those offences which the penal 
laws of colleges are enacted to punish.”* 


Dr. Wayland discusses the subject at length, giving the argu- 
ments on both sides. He objects to the Dormitory system because 


,_* Barnard’s American Journal of Education, Vol. 1, p. 281. 
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‘t is “unnatural,” maintaining that “the family, with all the sym- 
pathies of relationship and society is the natural place for the 
young’’; because it is incongruous, since it is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to ‘‘the younger students,” and ‘‘to those that are farther 
advanced in age”; and because the system is not conducive to 
health. Ina discussion of “the moral bearings of the question ” 
are found the paragraphs quoted below: 


If we really intend to carry out a system of exact moral responsibility, 
it is manifest that our arrangements stand in need of a radical change. 
In order to put this subject in a true light, suppose that a building simi- 
lar to one of our colleges, and provided with the same means of moral 
restraint, were erected in one of our cities for the purpose of boarding 
and lodging young men of from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty years of 
age. Would any parent consider his son better situated in such an estab- 
lishment than in such‘a boarding-house as he might select for him? I 
cannot, for myself, see that such an establishment would possess any 
peculiar advantages. No one that I have ever heard of has yet made 
the experiment. 

But, aside from all this, there are particular disadvantages arising from 
this intimate association of so many young persons, so far from all the 
ordinary intluences of society. Where so many young men are collected 
together, it is manifest that not a few will have been already addicted to 
habits of vice. It will, I fear, be found too generally true that the wicked 
are much more zealous in making proselytes than the virtuous; and here, 
as in any other case, the danger of contamination is greatly increased by the 
nearness of the contact. Older residents influence for evil those who have 
more recently entered. The succession is thus kept up, and he who has 


any tendency to vice will, in such a society, readily find associates and 
abettors. Young men are, toa proverb, frank and confiding. Entering 
upon a new scene, they «4 become allied, without reflection, to those 


who have been Jong initiated, and who seem disposed to patronize them. 
In this manner associations are frequently formed in the very commence- 
ment of a collegiate course which give a sad if not a fatal tendency to the 
whole period, if not to the whole of a young man’s subsequent life. The 
greater the number of young men associated together, and the more inti- 
mate this association, the greater is the danger from this cause. And yet 
it is into precisely this danger that parents are anxious to plunge their 
sons at the earliest period at which it can be allowed” (p. 121-2). 


Much more of this sort I would like to quote. Under the head 
of expensiveness he says: 


** Let us ask whether it is economical to the community itself. . . . In 
consequence of this part of our system, I suppose that probably twelve 
hundred thousand dollars has been expended [in the New England col- 
leges] upon bricks and mortar. If this be a necessary expense, no reason 
able Ma Ua to it can be made, but, if otherwise, it is a most unfortunate 
misapplication of property. That it is not necessary is I think evident 
from the fact that by far the greater number of institutions of learning 
throughout the world do without it. That it possesses no peculiar advan 
tages is evident also from the fact that where this plan is adopted the 
expenses of an education are peculiarly great, and the students are not 
particularly moral” (p. 127). 


He commences his closing paragraph in the following words: 


‘* From these considerations I have been led to doubt the wisdom of our 
resent system, in respect to residence and discipline. I cannot perceive 
its advantages so clearly as most persons who are interested in college 
education, and I seem to myself to foresee advantages in a change which 
others may not so readily admit” (p. 131). 
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But, I may be asked, shall all college government be disbanded, 
and the young men be permitted to do as they please? Shall 
college officers be released from all responsibility for the morals 
and deportment of the boys—not men, always, in this country— 
committed to theircare? Better abolish all the institutions rather 
than that the youth in them, for want of restraint, should go to 
ruin. The question is not whether such institutions can dispense 
with college government, but rather which is the best and most 
effective form of it. In the opinion of the writer of this paper, 


THE TRUE SYSTEM OF COLLEGE GOVERNMENT 


Is that which relies upon and employs influence chiefly rather than 
authority; which seeks the confidence of the young men and gains 
their hearts; which inspires them with self-respect; and seeks to 
control them by making them control themselves. The system 
here advocated would avoid antagonisms, and secure kind social 
relations between professors and students, by inspiring mutual 
confidence and respect among all the members of the college com- 
munity. It would segregate the students as much as possible by 
scattering them among the families of the town—subjecting them 
to the home-like influences of the household, and the conservative 
influences, daily exercised, of virtuous female society. Of course, 
this implies that there is nothing of just authority to be sacrificed, 
or anything of college law to be ignored or disregarded; for the 
college faculty or officer that. permits students with impunity to 
trample under foot college law, or to fail to come up to college 
requirement, is contemned and despised, and cannot possibly be a 
party to administering the system of influence here advocated. I 
speak in favor of an influence which controls men—which, for that 
very reason, is a method of intentional GOVERNMENT. Impotency, 
and indifference that takes its ease, are in no danger of being mis- 
taken for the thing referred to. But pretension, and bluster, and 
ostentatious self-assertion enter in no respect into that influence 
which controls men. He is the best manager of men who, while 
doing it, does not seem to do so; but who, a genuine man himself 
and unselfish, brings himself and his processes into harmony with 
human nature in general, and with the peculiarity of those with 
whom he has to deal, and then without ostentation,—if possible, 
without self-consciousness,—furnishes the occasion and applies the 
impulse to men, to make them manage themselves—rightly. 

Let the college authorities gain the hearts of the young men, 
and command their confidence, and there will be no intentional 
disorder by day or by night, singly or in combinstion. This state 
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of feeling existing, there will be no danger, excepting that which 
may result from personal vices, contracted at the university or 
college, or brought there from home. This is a specific danger 
and difficulty, to be met by a specific qualification in the college 
officer, and by a specific treatment in the administration of college 
discipline. The faculty must make themselves acquainted with 
the character and habits of every student; and must be able to 
discover at once the first departure from the path of rectitude. 
The student should find himself arraigned immediately after the 
commission of any vicious act, or the performance of anything 
tending in that direction; and thus be convinced that he cannot 
proceed in this way with impunity. No doubt it is difficult to 
thus make discoveries, but it is not impossible; and he who finds 
it so should not hesitate to conclude that his talents fit him better 
for any other position than that of administrator of college disci- 
pline. Certain it is that it is easier to make such discoveries 
under the system I advocate than under that against which I am 
arguing. When a young man pursues a course so vicious or 
insubordinate as to make it necessary ultimately to sever his con- 
nection with the university or college, I would, if possible, subject 
him to two reformatory processes before the final act. 

1. When the young man is detected in his first aberration, 
then an opportunity is given to the college officer to wield a per- 
sonal influence over him that may tend to reform him and to 
secure his permanent continuance in the right way. For college 
discipline should never be vindictive or retributive, but simply 
corrective. When a parent commits his son to a college officer, 
the latter should treat the boy exactly as he would wish another 
to treat his own son in like circumstances. If the young man 
goes astray, he should be plied with a discipline intended and 
calculated to correct and reform. With gentleness and kindness 
the boy should be shown his wrong and his danger. If he gives 
evidence that he realizes them, and promises in satisfactory tone 
and terms to abandon for ever the wrong way, let the officer 
frankly accept the pledge and promise to keep his secret, divulging 
‘it not even to the faculty, provided that they have not themselves 
discovered it, and in that case pledging them also to secrecy. But 
let him frankly inform the culprit that the slightest aberration in 
the same or a kindred direction will make it necessary for his 
conduct, with all the incidents and the aggravations of it, to be 
reported to his parents And this brings me to the second 
reformatory process I would use in college discipline. 
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2. Should the young man be detected in repeating the offence, 
or, indeed, in the perpetration of any disorder, let the officer 
gently but firmly decline to accept any more promises as a reason 
why he should proceed no further. Let him with manner at once 
kind and frank say to the offender that his parents must be 
informed of all the facts of the case. Indeed, it has been accord- 
ing to my experience that it is best to read to the young man the 
letter of information about to be sent to his parents; for the officer 
should say nothing against the student behind his back. Now, 
this course will have one of two effects—it will either humble or 
exasperate; and thus the officer can proceed to subsequent steps 
intelligently. If the parent co-operates, and the young man is 
saved, the officer will have administered college government suc- 
cessfully by enforcing effective corrective discipline. 

But in the event that all the processes fail, then the way is 
opened, and the minds of all parties prepared for the final act. 
And it is a great point gained if the college officer has furnished 
the occasion for the parent of the young man to justify and sus- 
tain him in the final and decisive act. 

But in the event that all the reformatory methods fail, and that the 
boy be found to be hopelessly vicious or impracticable, even then 
there is no occasion for passion or resentment; nor any reason 
why he should be publicly humiliated and disgraced. Let his 
parent be requested to withdraw him, or the young man himself 
be advised quietly to retire. Let the officer promise him that he 
will throw no difficulties in the way of his joining another college, 
but rather encourage him to do so, assuring him that he will 
watch his career with interest. prepared to rejoice at the evidences 
of his reformation and success in life. If college discipline can- 
not benefit, it should not damage, certainly not ruin the subjects of it. 

Thus far I have spoken only of irregularities and vices. In 
cases where students are guilty of notorious crimes, or where their 
vices or even irregularities have brought public scandal upon them 
or the institution, the treatmént would of necessity be different. 

I respectfully offer the above as my opinion as to the form, the 
method, and the spirit of the true college government. Nor is 
my conviction the result of mere theory, destitute of experience. 
I have been a college officer thirty-eight years. Twenty years of 
that time I assisted earnestly and honestly in the administration 
of the dormitory system; but it is my honest conviction that the 
system based upon influence is the only true method of college 
government, and the only one that can approximate to success. 
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THIRD ARTICLE. 


CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SYNDICATE. 


Tue establishment of the Bell Chairs of Education in the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and the Examination 
instituted by the London University of candidates for Degrees 
and Diplomas in the Profession of Teaching, has been followed in 
1879 by the appointment of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate at 
Cambridge. The Syndicate thus far has provided for a course of 
lectures in each term of the academic year, beginning in October, 
1879, and ending in June, 1880—Rev. R. H. Quick opening the 
course on the History of Education in the Michaelmas Term; Mr. 
J. G. Fitch, on the Practice of Education in the Lent Term; and 
Mr. James Ward, on the Theory of Education in the May Term. 
These lectures will be followed by an Examination on the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education, at Cambridge and other 
places, in June, 1880, as is stated further on. The examination is 
not confined to those who have attended the University lectures. 


Introductory Lecture, October 18, 1879. 


We have received a copy of Prof. Quick’s lecture, introductory 
to his course on the History of Education, The Schoolmaster of 
the Past and the Future, from which we make a few extracts. 


Importance of the Subject and its Neglect. 


Suppose yet another commission were appointed to collect evidence 
about our universities, and suppose that with a view to detached thinking 
all the Commissioners were selected, with the aid of M. Jules Verne, from 
another planet. In the witness box we will place as an unexceptiona- 
ble authority a professor armed with the Cambridge Calendar. The Com- 
mission has been informed by J. H. Newman and other great authorities 
that, according to the idea of a university, every branch of knowledge 
should be taught in it. At Cambridge they have heard that this idea can- 
not be perfectly realized, that there are a few subjects not sufficiently im- 
portant for the University’s attention ; but still that the principal sciences 
relating to God, to Nature, and to Man are entrusted to eminent professors 
who place before the students the results of the very latest inquiries. At 
this point the Commission begins to question the ssor of the Calendar. 
** We hear,” says the chairman, ‘‘that the studies not cared for by the 
University are unimportant. What are we to understand by unimpor- 
tant?” Here the witness judiciously replies that though he is ready to 
give exhaustive information as to the matters of fact he must decline 
entering on matters of opinion. The Commissioner rejoins, ‘‘ It is hardly 
a matter of opinion that studies are important if they affect the mental or 


*8ee American Journal of Education, Vol. XXVII, p. 198 and 220, forthe History of 
these Chairs, and the Introductory Lectures by Prof. Laurie, and Prof. Meiklejohn. 
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physical condition of the generality of human beings.” This rather for- 
midable sentence, when understood, is readily a to. The chairman 
continues, *‘ We are to understand then that all studies bearing on the 
condition of human beings receive attention in the University?” Witness, 
instead of giving a direct reply, reads some extracts from the Calendar 
proving how thoroughly the languages and the institutions of the past are 
Studied and that investigations are going on even into pre-historic times. 
The Commission is much impressed, and the chairman says, ‘‘ All this 
has no doubt great interest for you. Without a knowledge of the past we 
cannot understand man as he is. But tell us of the sciences which treat 
of man as he is, and as he should be and may become.” Witness shows 
from the Calendar that there are some sciences studied, such as political 
economy, which show what man is; and others, such as moral science, 
which show what he should be; but the witness points out that our lead- 
ing’ sciences do not concern themselves with human beings till they are ill 
and we want to cure them, or fall out and we want to pacify them, or 
commit crimes and we want to punish them. ‘‘ We can easily see the 
need of such sciences as these,” says the chairman; ‘‘when members of 
the community go wrong, of course you must endeavor to get them right 
again. But you have not yet told us of the most important science of all 
—the science which shows how human beings are to grow up in their 
right condition; the science which teaches the order in which their facul- 
ties develop and the right means for developing them and directing them 
to their proper work.” Witness looks puzzled. A member of the Com- 
mission says, ‘‘ We mean of course the science of education.” The wit- 
ness puts down his book, and says bluntly, ‘‘ There is nothing about it in 
the Calendar.” The Daily Telegraph reporter here inserts in brackets ( ) the 


word ‘“‘ sensation.” 


The Master of the Past. 


Sixty years ago a master in an English public school spent his life, pleas- 
psc & we will hope, and not altogether “ey. in teaching the 
li 


established subjects in the established way. There was a story then cur- 
rent which, though probably not true as a fact, has that inner truth which 
has been said in the case of the Catholic legends, to be truth of a higher 
kind. A complaint having been made to the head master of a great pub- 
lic school, about the goings on of the boys, he maintained that the boys’ 
vices were no concern of his; they were sent to him to learn classics, not 
morals. The story puts before us, baldly but not inaccurately, the old- 
fashioned conception of the work of the schoolmaster; and we see that he 
had no more need of a science than the drilling-master or the dancing- 
master. Indeed, there was a great resemblance between him and the 
drilling-master. Both dealt with boys in the mass; both threw all their 
energy into the maintenance of an almost mechanical regularity; both not 
only neglected, but as far as possible suppressed everything peculiar to 
the individual. What the goosestep was to the sergeant, the Latin Gram- 
mar was to the schoolmaster; nobody could become a soldier without the 
one, or a gentleman without the other. So the boys learnt the regulation 
amount of grammar, did or got done for them the regulation quantity of 
verses and construing, and passed on. In each form there were at least 
from thirty to forty boys, and only the idle or dull remained with the mas- 
ter for more than three months. The master, then, could hardly be 
expected to take any account of the capacity or the needs of individual 
boys. The turnpike man might just as well try to find out the pecuniary 
resources of the people who pass through his gate. He does indeed test 
their resources up to a certain point; they must give him his sixpence 
before they can go through; but when he has got this it is all one to him 
whether the traveler who comes his way be a Baring or a bagman. 

To those who maintain that schoolmastering wants no theory, and can 
have no science, the true reply is this: The old system of use and wont— 
the “blind hands” system, or rule of thumb, as we may call it—has 
broken down. A theory we must have, and if it turns out that we 
can have no science, this will be a very bad business for everybody. 
Those who now oppose themselves to scientific inquiry, are no more to 
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be accounted of than so many Mrs. Partingtons trying to sweep back the 
Atlantic. The scientific spirit is making itself felt in all directions. This 
spirit calls upon everything to give an account of itself. 
This spirit has for many years been gradually forcing its way into the 
school-room. I find that nearly fifty years ago our present Prime Minister— 
Lord Beaconsfield—as the candidate Disraeli to the electors of High 
ycombe, in Times for Oct. 5, np in his first electioneering address 
announced it to be ene of the needs of the age ‘‘ to throw the education of 
the people into the hands of the philosophic student instead of the igno- 
rant adventurer.” 
The Schoolmaster of the Future. 


The old schoolmasters, as Carlyle says, ‘‘ knew syntax enough, and of 
the human soul thus much, that it had a faculty called memory and could 
be acted on through the muscular integument by appliance of birch rods.” 
That this knowledge was insufficient was not so obvious while boys 
were sent to school merely to learn certain subjects. But it has at 
length dawned on the schoolmaster that whatever the curriculum may be, 
he teaches, whether he will or no, much that is not included in it. There 
may be no mention of ‘‘ morals” in the time table, but the morals—mores 
—character of his pupils will nevertheless be greatly affected by him. 
This discovery has made or rather is making a new man of the school- 
master. From the hour that he becomes conscious of acting not on the 
memories of his pupils only or even on their minds, but on their whole 
character and condition, intellectual, moral, and physical, his occupation 
has a new meaning for him. important results he sees are inevitable, so 
he asks himself what results he wishes to bring about and how he should 
goto work. In Matthew Arnold’s happy phrase he lets his consciousness 
play freely round his employment, and he finds that the task he has 
undertaken, far from being the simple matter it was once considered, is 
indeed one of great delicacy and difficulty. Skill in managing forms, 
skill in handling the subject-matter of instruction, indispensable though 
such skill be, is no longer the only, perhaps not the main thing needful. 
He must have not only skill but insight; he must have a keen eye as well 
as a skillful hand. 

Important changes are usually connected with some great man who is 
among the first to feel the need of them, and who takes a prominent part 
in bringing them about. The change in the schoolmaster of which I have 
been speaking will always be associated in England with the name of its 
great pioneer, Dr. Arnold. Some one at Rugby said with horror that 
when Arnold rose in the morning he was prepared to treat everythin 
relating to the school as an open question. The truth was he had ieenal 
his eyes and was ready to use them. 


Knowledge, and Attitude of Mind. 


The knowledge we wish to see acquired by young teachers is not exam- 
ination knowledge, and though it is available in examinations, its true use 
is in the school room. It refers partly to theory, that is, to his concep- 
tion of his task, and partly to practice, ¢. ¢. to the means of performing it. 

Now it seems to me as certain as anything can be that some valuable 
knowledge may be acquired by young teachers about practical details. 
But this is not to my mind the chief benefit that they may derive from 
books and lectures. I look rather to their acquiring a more adequate con- 
ception of what they should aim at doing, and also of the immense field 
of inquiry and observation which lies open to them. They will, I trust, 
consult books, and come to lectures, to find out not so much what to learn 
for exumination as how to learn in the school-room. 

This lesson, on which so much depends, is often entirely missed by 
those who will have no instructor but practice; and the reason of this is 
easily discovered. The young master in a public school finds himself a 
part of a groat machine, and from the day he enters the school all his 
thoughts and energies are absorbed in the effort to get through the work 
allotted to him. He sets out with the intention of taking an interest in 
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his pupils, and with the hope of influencing them for good, both morally 
and intellectually; but all thought of what may be done is soon crushed 
out of him by the pressure of what must be done; and there seems noth- 
ing for it but to get accustomed to the routine and to accept results which 
he feels to be very unsatisfactory. Once in the regular groove, his work 
becomes indeed tolerably easy, but it also becomes mechanical and dull. 

If we can once get the teacher thoroughly interested in the thoughts of 
the test thinkers about education, and at all constious of the infinite 
field of observation and varied activity which he may find in the school- 
room, we have done both him and his pupil the greatest possible service. 
We have entirely changed the nature of his employment by changing the 
position of his own mind towards his employment. He no longer thinks 
of it as a fixed course of routine work, and the dulless of routine at once 
disa rs, to the immense relief both of himself and his pupils. 

** When a teacher looks upon his school as a field in which he is to exer- 
cise skill and ingenuity and enterprise; when he studies the laws of human 
nature and the character of those minds upon which he has to act; when 
he oe Pot deliberately the nature of the field which he has to cultivate, 
and of the objects which he wishes to accomplish, and applies means judi- 
ciously and-skillfully adapted to the object, he must necessarily take a 
strong interest in his work. But when on the other hand he goes to his 
employment only to perform a certain regular round of daily work, under- 
taking nothing and anticipating nothing but this unchangeable routine; 
and when he looks upon his pupils merely as passive objects of his labors, 
whom he is to treat with simple indifference while they obey his com- 
mands, and to whom he is only to apply reprozches and punishment when 
they disobey; such a teacher never can take pleasure in the school. 
Weariness and dullness must reign in both master and scholars when 
things, as he imagines, are going right; and mutual anger and crimina 
tion when they are going wrong. ”—Abdbott’s Teacher, Chap. I. 

To those who expect the universities to find out good teachers for them, 
and to those who, agreeing with me that the universities cannot do this, 
go on to decry the examination scheme, I would say, ‘‘ Why expect 
more, why demand more, from an examination at the entrance of the 
teaching profession than at the entrance of the other professions?” Ex- 
aminations are found useful, and indeed necessary, in the case of young 
doctors and clergymen and officers of the army and navy; but the exam- 
iners do not decide who will succeed in their profession and who will fail. 
All they can say is that, other things being equal, a man with good knowl- 
edge will succeed better than a man with inferior knowledge; but they 
know full well that other things are not likely to be equal, and that a 
man’s success in life (after the university stage of it) will always be due 
not to that which can be examined, but to that which can not. The 
soldier, if he succeeds, will succeed by courage, by a cool head in emer- 
gencies, by fertility of resource in difficulties; but in these particulars he 
cannot be called upon to satisfy the examiner. The clergyman benefits 
his parish more by faith, hope, and charity than by knowledge of the 
ancient heresies; but the bishop is obliged to content himself with secur- 
ing the less important qualification. 


Value of the History of Education. 


The object of this first course of lectures is to introduce you to the 
study of what has already been thought and done in education. 

The philosopher Locke says: 

**We are all short-sighted, and very often see but one side of a matter: 
our views are not extended to all that has a connection with it. From 
this defect I think no man is free. We see but in part, and we know but 
in part; and therefore it is no wonder that we conclude not right from our 
partial views. This might instruct the proudest estcemer of his own parts 
how useful it is to talk and consult with others, even such as come short 
of him in capacity, quickness, and penetration; for since none sees all, 
and we generally have different prospects of the same thing according to 
our different, I may say, positions to it, it is not incongruous to think, nor 
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beneath any man to try, whether another may not have notions of things 
which have escaped him, and which his reason would make use of if they 
came into his mind.” 

An eminent man, Henry Barnard, who was the first Commissioner of 
Education in the United States, has 12aintained that there is no depart- 
ment of human exertion in which preliminary historical knowledge is as 
necessary as in education. To quote his own words: “‘ By just as much 
as the young teachers are ardently interested, by just as much as their 
minds are full of their occupation and fruitful in suggestions of principles 
and methods for prosecuting it, by precisely so much are they the more 
liable to re-invent modes and ideas which have been tried and given up 
before, and thus to waste precious months, or years even, in pursuing and 
detecting errors which they would have entirely escaped had they learned 
the lessons left them by their predecessors.” 


Sources of Information.—Interest in the Subject. 


English-speaking students of the history of education will find that 
almost everything they want has been provided for them in the publica- 
tions of the American ex-Minister of Instruction whom I have already 

uoted—Henry Barnard. To these, and to the works of German and 

rench authors, I shall have occasion to refer you; and you will profit 
by these references if I can but get you to take an interest in the subject. 
There is the grand requisite for ali intellectual exertion—interest in the 
subject. I spoke just now of evamination-knowledge; and knowledge 
acquired without interest is mere examination-knowledge—taken into the 
mind as one’s clothes are packed into a portmanteau fora journey. Mr. 
Gladstone, who. has used this simile, wittily says that the portmanteau is 
none the better for what you put into it, and may be the worse. Do not 
then pack for the examination; seek rather to gain in the study of your 
future calling interests which may last your lifetime. 


Prof. Quick republishes the following announcement of the Syndicate 
in the Preface to his Lecture: 


Examinations of Teachers in 1880. 


1, An Examination in the Theory, History, and Practice of Teaching 
will be held at Cambridge, and at other places if so determined by the 
Syndicate, in June, 1880, for persons who have completed the age of 
20 before June 1, 1880, and certificates will be awarded to those who have 
passed the Examination satisfactorily. 

2. No Candidate can be admitted to the Examination unless he or she 
have either 

. Graduated in some University of the United Kingdom, or L.A. 

of St. Andrews; or 

Satisfied the Examiners in Part I and I of the Previous Exami- 
nation; or 

Obtained a certificate in one of the Higher Local Examinations 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; or 

Obtained a certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board in the subjects accepted by the University 
as equivalent to Parts I and I of the Previous Examination; 


or 
Satisfied the Examiners in one of the Senior Local Examinations 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, in Eng- 
lish, and at least one language ancient or modern, and in 
Euclid or Algebra; or 
6. Passed the Examination for Matriculation at the University of 
London. 
8, The subjects of Examination will be: 
(1) The Theory of Ed:-::tion. 
(a) The scientific ba-is of the art of Education. 
Characteristics of childhood and youth. Order of develop- 
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ment and laws of growth and operation of mental faculties. 
Natural order of the acquisition of knowledge. Development of 
the will: formation of habits and of character. Sympathy and its 
effects. 

(6) Elements of the Art of Education. 

Training of the senses, the memory, the imagination and taste, 
the powers of pra ing and reasoning. Training of the desires 
and of the will. , Discipline and authority. Emulation, its uses 
and abuse. ReWards and punishments, 

(2) The general history of Education in Europe since the revival of 
learning. A general knowledge will be required of systems of 
education which have actually existed, of the work of eminent 
teachers, and of the theories of writers on education up to the 
present time. 

The following special subjects have been-selectcd for 1880: Locke’s 
Theory of Education, and the Educational Work of Arnold. 
(8) The Practice of Education. This subject will consist of two 


rts: 

(a) Method, that is, the order and correlation of studies, oral teach- 
ing and exposition, the right use of text-books and note-books, 
the art of examining and questioning, and the best methods of 
teaching the.various subjects which are included in the curricu- 
lum of an ordinary school. 

() School management. The structure, furniture, and fitting of 
school-rooms, books, and apparatus, visible and tangible illustra- 
tions, classification, distribution of time, registration of attendance 
and progress, hygiene, with special reference to the material 
arrangements of the school, and the conditions of healthy study. 

One paper will be set on each of the subjects (1), (2), (8). A fourth 
paper will be set containing a small number of questions of an advanced 
character on each of the three subjects. 

A fee of £2 10s. shall be paid to the Syndicate by each candidate. 

4. The Syndicate will further award certificates of practical efficiency 
in teaching to candidates who have already obtained a certificate of theo- 
retical efficiency, and have been engaged in school work for a year in 
some school or schools to be approved of by the Syndicate. The bases 
for the certificate of practical efficiency will be: 

(1) Examination of the class taught by the candidates. 

(2) An inspection of the class while being taught. 

(8) Questions put to the teacher in private after the inspection. 
(4) A Report made by the Head Master or Mistress. 

5. The Syndicate will also be ready to inspect in the summer of 1880 
any College established for the training of teachers other than elementary, 
and to award certificates of theoretical knowledge to such candidates as 
may deserve them. They will also award certificates of practical effi- 
ciency if they are satisfied with the training in practical work received by 
the candidates. 

Communications are to be addressed to the Secretary of the Syndicate, 
Mr. Oscar Browning, King’s College, Cambridge, who will be happy to 
afford any further information. 

Students of the History of Education who cannot read German will do 
well to get Henry Barnard’s German Teachers and Educators (English Pub- 
lisher, Thomas Laurie, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C., price 12s.). 
In German the great works are Karl von Raumer’s, and Karl Schmidt's. 
The French have now a very interesting work, M. Gabriel Compayré’s 
Histoire Critique des Doctrines de 0 Education (2 vols. Hachette, 1879, price 
15 francs). I wish there were any works of English origin worthy to be 
mentioned with these. R. H. QUICK. 


Triuity Cou.., Campripee, Nov. 11, 1879, 
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BELL CHAIR OF EDUCATION*—PROF. 8. S. LAURIE. 
(Programme of Lectures and Instruction for 1877-8.) 
I. Theory, or Philosophy of Education. 

End and Idea of Education. Physiology and Psychology of Man, with 
special reference to Education. The Processes of Intellectual Growth. The 
Process of Moral and Religious, or Ethical, Growth. The Formal and the Real 
in Education. Auxiliaries of the Growth of Mind. 

The Educative Process from the Ethical point of view. Analysis of the 
Educative process from the Ethical point of view into four steps. 


Il. Method and Art of Education. 


First Section of the Educative Process—KNOWLEDGE.—Materials of Education. 
Method of acquisition in its principles. Method in relation to Discipline of In- 
telligence. Method in relation to periods of Mental Evolution. 

PARTICULAR METHODOLOGY ; or the application of Method to the teaching of 
Elementary Science, Language, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Grammar, 
Literature, &c., &c. Religion under this section. 

Second Section of the Educative Process—GoopneEss.—Instruction in Goodness. 
Training to Goodness. Religion in this connection. 

Third Section of the Educative Process—OBEDIENCE TO AUTHORITY.—Instruc- 
tion in Obedience; Training to Obedience; Motives to Obedience; Moral or 
Attractive Motives ; Legal or Coercive Motives; Punishments. Religion in this 
connection. 

Fourth Section of the Educative Process—ExXErRTION OF WILL; Difficulties in 
the way of Right-Willing; Relation of Right-Willing to Motives; Training to 
Right-Willing. Religion in this connection. 

Music: Drawing: and the Asthetic in Education. 

Organization of Schools, 

Kindergarten Schools; Infant Schools; Primary Schools; Secondary Schools; 
University Schools. 

Class-manipulation and subsidiary expedients in teaching. 

School- Books, Apparatus, Buildings, &c. 

III. History of Education, or Comparative Education. 

1. Education in China, 2. Education of the Hindu Races. 3. The Education 
of the Ancient Persians. 4. A brief Sketch of Education among the Semitic 
Races of the Mesopotamian Basin and among the ancient Egyptians. 5. Educa- 
tion among the Hellenic Races. The educational views of Plato and Aristotle. 
6. Education among the Romans. 17. Analysis and exposition of the Institu- 
tions of Quintilian. 8. Survey of the History of Education from Constantine to 
the time of the Reformation. 9. Erasmus and Colet. 10. Luther, Melancthon, 
and John Sturm. 11. Roger Ascham: Exposition of ‘The Scholemaster.’ 12. 
Analysis of Ratichius. 13. of Comenius; Exposition of the Didactica Magna. 
Realism and Utility as opposed to Humanism and Culture. 14. Milton’s Educa- 
tional views. 15. Analysis and exposition of John Locke’s ‘Thoughts on Edu- 
cation.’ 16. Rousseau, Basedow, and Campe. 17. Dr. Andrew Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster. 18. Analysis and exposition of Pestalozzi. 19. Jacotot. 20. Fribel. 
21. Jean Paul Richter. 22. Diesterweg. 23. Dr. Arnold. 24. Herbert Spencer 
and contemporary Realism. 25. Sketch of History of Education in Scotland, 
and its present condition and prospects. 26. Organization and aims of Educa- 
tion in Germany, and a Sketch of the present state of Education in England, 
France, and the United States. 

N.B.—Four Lectures weekly on Theory and Methodology, till the Christmas 
holidays. Thereafter two of the four Lectures will be devoted to History. 
Arrangements will be made for the Visitation of Schools. Three written 
Examinations will be held during the Session, and Essays on practical 
questions called for. 





* This Chair was founded in 1876 by the Trustees of Dr. Bell, to further the advancement of the 
Science and Art of Education in Scotland, by the better professional training of tenchers. 
_ The admirable Inaugural Discourse of. Prof. Laurie in 1876, will be found in Barnard’s Amer- 
tcan Journal of Education, Vol. XXVIL., p. 193-219. 
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Bell Chair of Education, 1816.—Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

The Chair of Education was founded in 1876, by the Trustees of Dr. Bell— 
the Earl of Leven and Melville, Viscount Kirkcaldy, and Mr. John Cook, W.S., 
Edinburgh. It.contemplates the instruction and training of Teachers in the 
Science and Art of Teaching; and the subject is divided into Three Parts: 

I. Toe THEory.—This includes an inquiry into the Psychology of the growing 
mind—a collection of the knowledge we have of that from observation—an at- 
tempt to estimate the mode, rate, and kind of growth by experiment; and an 
inquiry into the relation of various kinds of knowledge to the mind, and the in- 
fluence of certain thoughts, emotions, and sets of circumstances upon the char- 
acter. The growth of the power of the senses, the memory, the understanding, 
the reason, the will, the imagination, the social emotions—have to be examined. 
The relation of the religious, moral, and intellectual sides of human nature to 
each other has to be shown; and the end of all processes which go by the name 
of Education clearly perceived. The best means toward the various minor ends 
—such as, the building up of a sound understanding, the formation of a just 
habit of action in the soul, etc., ete.—are to be inquired into and discussed. 
The forms of school-life, and the relation of school-life to the ordinary public 
life of this country, will also be examined. Under this head, too, fall to be dis- 
cussed the theories and writings of the best thinkers upon education. 

II. Tue History.—This includes the history of the notions regarding educa- 
tion and the processes employed in producing it followed by all nations that are 
called civilized—that is, who have endeavored to found forms of society favora- 
ble to the growth of what is best in man, It therefore takes notice of the chief 
educational ideas of the East, of Greece and Rome, of the Jews, of Early, Me- 
dieval, and Reformed Christianity, of the Jesuits, and of the great men who 
have practiced, or thought and written on, education. It collects also the best 
and most inspiring statements of such men as Bacon, Selden, Milton, Locke, Jean 
Paul, Goethe, Herbert Spencer, and others. It discusses and compares the edu- 
cational ideas and processes of such men as Comenius, Pestalozzi, Ratich, Jaco- 
tot, Diesterweg, Fribel, &c.; and it also examines and weighs the educational 
aims, beliefs, habits, and processes of the national systems which exist in Ger- 
many, Frauce, England, and other countries. 

Ill Tue Pracrice.—This includes an examination of all the processes at 
present going on in the schools of the country—the relation of these processes 
to the growth of the mind, and their value considered as means to ends. It 
therefore discusses the teaching of languages—how they may best be taught, 
what are the mental habits to be created, what are the difficulties, either inher- 
ent in the language or adlierent to the circumstances under which it is taught, 
which beset the road of the teacher, and how he may reduce these difficulties 
toa minimum. The difference between our aims in teaching classical and mod- 
ern languages, and the consequent difference in the means, is also discussed. 
The best methods of teaching science, especially the sciences of observation, 
and the necessary conditions under which these must be taught, are also exam- 
ined. The methods by which, and the conditions under which, a love of litera- 
ture may be produced in the mind, is one of the subjects of prelection. Courses 
of lectures are also to be given on the more usual school subjects—such as His- 
tory, Geography, Grammar, English Composition, &c. The engineering of each 
of these subjects—so that the pupil may go from the simpler and more striking 
parts of each subject to the more complex and intricately connected parts—is 
fully examined in relation to its principles; and the ground and nature of the 
obstacles are surveyed. What parts of a subject are fitted for what age; what 
are the tentacula by which the growing mind lays hold of each part; what and 
how much ought to be done by the teacher; what and how much must be done 
by the pupil; at what point mental action becomes independent and self-efficient ; 
what powers of the mind are called into exercise by what subjects and by what 
parts of a subject. These are some of the questions which occupy the time of 
the Chair. The characteristics of the best books on each subject are also set 
forth and valued. The mental outfit of a Teacher, his aims, his practical ends, 
and tle means to these; his difficulties, his rewards; the nature and limitations 
of bis profession, its advantages, —all these are to be lectured on by the Professor. 





FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW.* 





I, CHILD—NATURE. 


Tue child is born into the world! He enters it struggling; a scream 
is his first utterance. His destiny is labor; he has to make himself 
master of the world by his own exertions in whatever sphere of society 
his cradle may lie. A thick veil hangs over the young being which, 
like a closely enveloped bud, does not betray the exact image of the 
flower it will one day expand into. 

Can even the mother divine what fate is in store for her newborn 
child? She knows not whether there lies in her lap a future benefactor 
of mankind, or a miserable criminal. Is it in her power to bring about 
the one destiny—to avert the other? Who can doubt that she may do 
something towards both these ends? Imagine, for instance, an infant 
with the natural endowments of a Goethe, a Beethoven, a Raphael, or a 
Franklin, and let its cradle be placed in some haunt of misery and vice. 
A childhood without loving care, without guidance, passed in the midst 
of immoral surroundings; a youth lived among drunkards, thieves, and 
liars—how much of the original material will have been developed ?— 
as good as none! and the gifts of nature will probably become a@ per- 
ilous weapon in the hands of a scoundrel. 

Or suppose the same gifted child to be born in a palace, and brought 
up by weak, light-minded parents in extravagance and luxury, and under 
the pernicious system of intellectual forcing, but at the same time, in 
all practical senses, in utter idleness—is it likely that in such a case, the 
natural eydowments will ripen to perfection? Hardly! If a few sickly 
sprays shoot out and blossom, it is as much as can be hoped for. 

Now let us reverse the supposition, ard imagine a child of quite 
ordinary faculties reared neither in want and vice, nor in luxury and 
superfluity, whose parents and whole surroundings fulfill all the condi- 
tions which a human being can require for its development—will a 
distinguished man or woman be the result in such a case—a great artist, 
or a splendid character, whose place will be lastingly marked out in 
human society? Certainly not! Great geniuses, great characters, 
bring their greatness with them into the world. Rose-trees cannot be 
grown from thistle-seeds. 


*“Child and Child-Nature.” Contributions to the Understanding of Frébel’s Edu- 
cational Theories, by the Baroness Marenholtz-Billow. Translated from Revised 
Berlin edition (1878), by Alice M. Christie. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein, 15 
Paternoster Square, 1879. 
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Or let us imagine the most highly gifted of human beings brought 
up under all the best conceivable educational influences, whether ac- 
cording to Frébel’s principles or others—would such an one appear 
before us as a completely perfect man? Certainly not! If we pre- 
sumed to answer this question in the affirmative, we must be prepared 
to maintain as a general fact that human conditions are sufficient, in 
any direction whatever, to produce perfection. And this we cannot do. 
For we see all around us defects of birth, as well as defects of educa- 
tion and surroundings, and we cannot attempt to determine how much 
of the imperfection of human beings is to be attributed to natural 
qualifications and how much to outward influences—to the education 
which is bestowed, as well as to that which goes on of itself. 

Each of these influences has its part in the development of the man 
or woman out of the child. But the more human knowledge embraces 
in its scope the Knowledge of human nature, the more educational sys- 
tems are adapted to this knowledge, the nearer will they be brought to 
perfection. 

Human nature has not as yet attained to its full standard of devel- 
opment, nor does any one yet know to what height it is capable of 
rising even onearth. Once only did mankind behold its perfect pattern 
in the man Christ Jesus. But we know that man is of divine origin, 
and that his destiny is to become the image of God. Eternally pro- 
gressing development can alone solve the problem of his existence. 

Frébel aptly describes human nature when he says: “ Man is at once 
the child of nature, the child of humanity, and the child of God;” 
in this threefold sense alone can he be rightly understood. Frdébel 
himself has done little to develop this and many other of his profound 
thoughts on human nature, and there is, therefore, need of constant 
exposition to make them more thoroughly understood. By the com- 
prehension of this threefold character in human nature, Frébel to a 
certain extent neutralizes the discord between body and spirit, for he 
places man as a reconciler between God and Nature. ‘ 

With its first breath the child comes undoubtedly into relation with 
these three powers: Nature, Humanity, and God. 


THE CHILD’S RELATION TO NATURE. 


(1.) As a child of nature, man is connected with all the elements of 
creation, even down to the inorganic ones, which can be detected as 
iron in the blood, as chalk in the bones, and so forth. As a product of 
nature, he is not only subject to her laws, he lives in her, and only exists 
through her, he comes out from her and goes back to her!. He is sur- 
rounded by her atmosphere, and his earthly life is an outcome of it. 
Soil and climate, food and clothing, with the modes of life arising 
therefrom, give their special stamp to races and peoples, of which the 
individual man is a member. There is not a single product of nature 
that does not pass into man, or at any rate stand in relation to him. 
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Everywhere there goes on a perpetual interchange of material between 
man and nature, nature and man; and when a human being has fin- 
ished his course on earth, he bequeaths to the earth his body, which will 
rise from it again as plants, flowers, or fruits. 

And through nature, too, men are closely bound up in one another, 
each generation in itself, and all generations together, for, from the first 
down to the last, the great world chemist has smelted and fused them 
with one another, and with the kingdoms of nature. 

In all these kingdoms there is but one and the same law which 
governs alike the heavenly bodies and the smallest stone, the lowest 
animal, and the noblest human being, for all have the same origin, and 
the same Creator, God. And it is because the Spirit of God lives in 
nature and in the human soul that man is able to understand nature. 
Only where there is mutual analogy, is mutual understanding possible. 
And this understanding, this finding out, of analogies must be arrived 
at, if man is to acquire a deeper knowledge of his own being. We have 
not yet got beyond the A B C of the great symbolisms of nature; but 
science now-a-days takes possession with giant strides of one realm of 
nature after another. Let us only place the rising generation, from its 
eradle up, under the mighty influences of divine nature, so that her 
intuitive language may penetrate to our children’s souls and awaken 
an echo in them, and mankind will soon be better able to solve the 
riddles which contain the key of life, the hieroglyphs of this mystic 
symbolism will soon be legible to all. 


RELATIONS TO HUMANITY. 


(2.) But as a child of humanity, the young citizen of the world, 
comes out from the circle of necessity to which all the domains of nat- 
ure belong, and enters the realm of freedom, of self-knowledge, and 
self-mastery. The stamp of natural organisms is simple and easily 
recognized ; the species is a sure index to the individual. 

In the human organism, individuality grows into personality, which 
once established can never more be lost, but expands and develops con- 
tinually in the chain of conscious existence, whose highest member 
leads up to the Godhead. But here, too, the species, the tribe, the na- 
tion, the generation, all combine to give the stamp to the individual. 

Who is there that would be able to unravel the many-threaded, 
thousand-fold entangled web of derivation; to determine how much 
is inherited from the race, the nation, the family, and how much is 
peculiar to the individual himself? Do not numberless traits of char- 
acter live on from forefathers to descendants? No one can entirely 
separate himself from the chain of which he is alink. None can repu- 
diate the heritage of his fathers, whether it descend to him in the 
features of his face, in his gestures, or in special qualities of the soul. 

The old saying, “the sins of the fathers are visited on the children 
to the fourth generation,” is true for all times. But virtues perpetuate 
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themselves in like manner, and it is within the free choice of every 
separate personality to diminish the sum of wickedness and to increase 
that of virtue. The moral progress of mankind depends on this, that 
each individual and each generation make such use of the talent 
received from its predecessor, that it shall yield manifold interest. 

Backslidings of individual human beings, as of individual nations, 
are unavoidable in the great school of experience in which Providence 
has placed mankind. But progress in the main, and on the whole, is 
going forward. To deny this, is as much as to deny the Providence 
which has implanted this incessant yearning after something better 
(even under earthly conditions) in the human breast, and has based on 
this yearning the whole moral and mental development of man. With- 
out the assumption of the possibility of perfection, for the individual 
as well as the race, human education would be without end or aim. 

To what extent man is the offspring of humanity is seen in a thou- 
sand different ways. A child may have been transplanted to a foreign 
land and into the midst of foreign surroundings immediately after its 
birth, and it will nevertheless learn its mother tongue with greater 
facility than any other. There are examples to show that children 
who had lost their parents in strange countries, at the tenderest age, 
and had never heard a syllable of their mother tongue, learnt it with 
incredible rapidity at the first opportunity. So, too, it is affirmed that 
it is not only owing to the imitative faculty that children learn their 
parents’ trades so easily. The practice of the parents, through which 
special organs are developed, stands the children in good stead. And 
who has not caught himself in habits which are hereditary in his 
family? 

Humanity is a whole, and is destined to develop and establish itself 
more and more as an organism through the conscious hanging together 
of its members, through the realization (striven after by all religions) 
of the brotherhood of men. Ilence the individual can only be under- 
stood when considered as part of the race, while it is only through 
individuals that the race can receive the full impress of all its manifold 
features. The paradox, “the more individual, so much the more uni- 
versal; and the more universal, so much the more individual,” is only 
an apparent contradiction. The more distinctly and completely the 
personal character of the individual pronounces itself, the nearer will it 
approach the universal character of mankind. Ilarmony in music is 
all the more perfect when each separate instrument gives out its par- 
ticular note clearly and sharply. 

Profound obscurity still covers the Why of the great mystery of unity 
in variety, and of the linking together of generations in the past, the 
present, andthe future. But with the advance of all other sciences that 
of humanity is advancing also. The time will come when man shall 
have arrived at that, which by the wise of all ages has been recognized 
as the keystone of wisdom, viz., “to know oneself.” 
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All knowledge must ascend from the easier to the more difficult; and 
so the road to the knowledge of man must lead first through that of 
the organisms of nature, which is subordinate to man. Man must first 
behold himself in the looking-glass of nature, before he can rightly use 
that glass which the history of mankind holds up to him. 

Only in the mirror of his own race, in the history of humanity, can 
individual man see what his true nature is—though hitherto it may be 
only in a fragmentary manner. However much epochs and nations 
may differ from one another, and however infinite in its variety may 
be the conformation of separate individuals—each one sees, nevertheless, 
the universal features of his broad human nature beaming at him from 
the portraits of history. What is it that makes the dramas of Shaks- 
peare immortal, but the grandly universal traits of human nature which 
stand out with the strongest individuality in all his characters? These 
universal features remain the same, and are comprehensible, in all ages 
and under all forms. 

Mankind from its birth, like individual man, has passed through, and 
is still passing through, the different stages of childhood, youth, man- 
hood, and old age. And conversely we see in the development of the 
individual the universal features of the progress of mankind. 

Frébel has studied these features with deeper insight, and has found 
the method of drawing them out in the various stages of childish devel- 
opment, through sensation, will, and action. 

In the instinctive utterances of infant nature, in so far as its freedom 
is not curtailed by the training universally in vogue, are seen traces of 
the groove in which mankind has gone forward in its march from the 
beginnings of civilization to the heights reached at the present day. 
The instinct of animals has been strong enough from the very beginning 
to procure them the necessaries of their existence. The various races 
of animals have not changed their functions within our epochs. The 
bee builds its cell, the swallow her nest, the fox his hole, exactly as they 
did formerly. Man alone has been compelled to open out a way for 
himself, to mount upwards by his own labor and exertions, by the 
mighty power of his inventive spirit, and through thousands of errors 
and by-ways, from the first rude conditions of a wild life of nature to 
the heights of civilization. The history of human culture shows this. 

But whatsoever the mind of man may have produced, from the most 
primitive work-tools carved out of stones and roots, to the wonderful 
machinery of modern times; from the first rude outlines, copied from 
the shadows of objects, to the wonders of sculpture and painting ; from 
the imitated tones of birds and insects and all the different sounds of 
nature, to the symphonies of Beethoven; from the rude knowledge of 
the relations of space and size to the measurement of the heavens; in 
all that the human mind has accomplished in the way of knowledge, it 
is nature that has given the direction-line and the law. For man could 
only create after the patterns of the Creator himself, and it is only in 
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a later stage of development that the genius of mankind has been capa- 
ble of giving a divine stamp to these first rude constructions, and of 
elevating them into works of art. These early patterns were to man at 
the same time symbols of truth; visible signs of the invisible—until he 
became capable of immediate apprehension through the Word. By 
gentle, gradual steps, through the rudest and the simplest modes of 
sensual perception to the manifestation of divine beauty in Art, and of 
divine truth in the Word, has God led his human children. 

In the play of children of all times we see the nature of mankind 
expressed. Its past and future life passes through the soul of the child 
as a dim recollection and a dim foreboding, and groping and fumbling 
it seeks to find the leading-string, both outward and inward, which 
shall guide it through all labyrinths to the fulfilment of its tasks. 

As birds build nests, so children in their play build houses, or dig 
holes. As chickens scratch up the earth, so, too, do little children’s 
hands, until in their little gardens they have learnt in play how to till 
the soil, and sowand reap. Any chance-found material will serve them 
for plastic modeling, be it only moist sand. There is no art which is 
not attempted by children, whether it be pictures in chalk or pencil, or 
drawn in the sand; or that the first stammering tones of the newborn 
infant move rhythmically ; or the crowing of the cock, the mooing of 
the cow, the bark of the dog, and any other animal voices, be imitated 
by children, until true musical sounds issue from their little throats; 
these are the first beginnings which lead up to art. And with the rudi- 
ments of industry and art, the first germs of science show themselves 
also in the desire to know. With its oft-repeated : why, how, wherefore? 
the young mind strives to get to the bottom of things, to the funda- 
mental truth, to their source in God. 

It is a fundamental necessity that the development of the individual 
should go through the same phases as that of the race, for both have 
the same end before them. Iappiness—or according to Frobel—“ Joy, 
Peace, Freedom,” are sought by the individual, are sought by mankind. 
To both these can only come through the fulfillment of their destination, 
which is the full development of the entire human nature. A rightly 
directed education is the chief means of reaching this end, but a means 
which is only possible through a right understanding of man and nat- 
ure. Through this understanding alone can the secret of human exist- 
ence be discovered. 


THE CHILD OF GOD. 

(3.) Every human being in his spiritual origin belongs to God. 

The child of God exists only as a feeble spark in the human being at 
his first entrance into the world ; to fan this spark into a flame is the ob- 
ject of his earthly existence. At the beginning of existence the child of 
nature rules in a man as instinctive life, as an impulse which awakens 
the will—at first only as an ungoverned force of nature. Self-preserva- 
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tion is almost exclusively the unconscious object of all childish utter- 
ances. And we have noright to blame children for this so-called egoism ; 
had not an all-wise providence implanted this impulse so strongly in the 
human breast, how could weak, helpless beings preserve their existence 
in the midst of the countless perils of life? It is, however, the business 
of education to moderate this instinct of self-preservation, and by the 
exercise of the capacity for loving, to lead the child out of the narrow 
range of personal life into that of the child of humanity, i. e., the social 
being who constitutes a member of human society. In this sphere 
feeling and reason bear rule, and by these the will is guided and pointed 
to a higher aim than mere personal well-being. 

Self-reliance, independence, freedom, are the highest stamps of the 
child of humanity as an individual. How far would the development of 
the world have advanced were it not for the inborn, unextinguishable 
craving which is driving and spurring men on to create for themselves 
an independent existence, a respected position in society? Almost all ” 
progress is the result of it. Each one wishes to assert himself, to be 
himself the center of a little world of his own activity; and this desire 
drives him to a thousand exertions, to countless inventions, to continu- 
ous change of position, and consequently of his whole circumstances. 

So long, however, as man considers only himself—or even the wider 
self of his family—so long the child of God still slumbers inhim. Then 
only is the latter awake.and living, when the love which has hitherto 
embraced only himself, and the narrow circle of those living with him, 
drives him forth into the larger community of the nation and the race; 
when this love becomes strong enough to move him, regardless of his 
own personality, yea, more, at the sacrifice of earthly personality to de- 
vote himself to the good of the whole. He that enters the service of 
mankind has entered the service of God. The saying: “ He that lov- 
eth not his brethren, how can he love God?” is the kernel of all religion. 
Through the love of those outside us we arrive at the love of God, in 
that higher community which exists outside the visible world. 

By every ideal upsoaring we overstep the limits of this earthly visi- 
ble life, and penetrate into a higher world where the mortal becomes 
immortal. If everywhere throughout the-universe there is continuous 
unbroken connection, it can only be an apparent gap which is caused 
by earthly death. The image of God, to which man is called to raise 
himself, cannot be perfected in the narrow limits of earthly existence; 
in his divine nature man is a citizen of the great All, which prevails by 
gradual advances, thereby conquering time and space. 

Who is there that either would or could deny that man bears in him- 
self the marks that he is destined to communion with God, and, finally, 
to union with him? Has there ever been a human being worthy of 
the name, who has passed through the whole course of his earthly 
life without experiencing a craving after something higher? It may 
have been but one single moment of strong emotion, whether of joy or 
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of sorrow, but that moment has been enough to point to something be- 
yond the confines of this existence. Is there any work of man, even 
the highest, any deed, even the greatest, which does not presuppose 
something higher than itself, more perfect? Nowhere in human exist- 
ence is full satisfaction to be found, everywhere forebodings, yearnings, 
hopings, drive us outside of ourselves—on to the Ideal of Humanity— 
as it was once presented to us in Him-who gave His life for His breth- 
ren—on to the fountain of all fullness and perfection—to God Himself ! 

Such is the child of God who enters into a higher liberty because he 
has become capable of a higher love. Only through love is true liberty 
possible ; for it is only love that can conquer whatever is opposed to 
liberty ; and only in liberty is love possible, for only he who possesses 
himself in perfect liberty is free to give himself up in love. 

All great benefactors of mankind, all its true heroes, martyrs, and 

, Saints, all really great artists and great discoverers of truth and science 
—as also all childlike souls who have lived out their lives in simplicity 
and piety—were children of God. In them the divine spark had kin- 
dled into a holy fire of inspiration, purifying and enlightening the soul, 
and enabling the divine mind to shine through the human. In them 
the soul had burst the narrow bounds of personality and expanded itself 
on mankind, in anticipation of that time when all human beings, in 
full possession of their perfected individuality, will together realize the 
great being of humanity; i. e., when all the endless variety of human 
life shall be swallowed up in unity, and the countless different notes of 
a great harmony of brotherly love be struck in concord. Then the 
child of God will have triumphed in humanity, then good will have 
conquered evil, then the Apotheosis of this earthly globe and its inhab- 
itants will be consummated ! 

We may lower or raise the standard of perfection attainable on earth 
as much as we will—it matters little. Once let us accept the law of 
progress as an eternal law, and it must lead us on to ever higher ends. 
There are only two alternatives: either this earth is a treadmill, on 
which men go round and round without ever getting further; or else 
mankind is destined to attain even on earth to a God-decreed height of 
perfection which will be carried on further and further in the great 
hierarchy of the universe. 

If all without exception believed in this high destiny, if each one of 
us was convinced that he was called to work according to God’s will 
toward the fulfillment of this aim, how much more quickly would it be 
reached? How much more easily would want and sorrow be endured 
if we kept steadily in view the great end, to bring us nearer which every 
experience of humanity must be gone through, every pain suffered and 
its cause mastered? But each painful sufferer and faithful worker will 
once have his share in the glory of fulfillment. This is the true belief, 
belief in the glorification of God in humanity ; this is the belief which 
all religions must presuppose, this 1s the kernel of Christianity ; and one 
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great reason why religion has so little hold on the world now-a-days is, 
that it mostly leaves this belief out of account. So long as it is con- 
sidered mere fanaticism, or. Utopian expectation, to believe in this 
Apotheosis of humanity, so long will it remain unrealized. To science 
is committed the great task of demonstrating how all that exists, not 
only in our planet but in all the heavenly bodies, is bound together in 
one continuous chain. When this is done, the higher relations of things 
beyond the earth will be understood of themselves, and the belief in 
their perfect spiritual development will itself have become science. 

But this triumph of the child of God will not be brought about by 
the suppression and annihilation of the child of nature, and the child of 
humaniiy. The full harmony of human nature can only be produced 
when its due weight is given to each side, and the higher nature draws 
the others up to equal perfection with its own. 

Education will only then fulfill its task when it deals with human 
nature in its threefold aspect, and gives to each equal consideration. 
Hitherto, this has not been possible, both because child-nature was 
little understood before the present time, and because the means were 
wanting to respond from the very beginning to the necessities of the 
infant mind. It was Frébel who first found the key to the nature of 
children, who learnt to understand their dumb natural language, who 
discovered a way of supplying them with their first mental nourish- 
ment, and of treating the child of humanity, from its first entrance into 
the world, as a being destined to become reasonable. 


Woman—the Educator of Mankind. 

But where shall we find mothers fit to receive the educational legacy 
of genius bequeathed to our age, and to apply it in the right way? We 
have but to look around in all classes of society to see how few are the 
women really fit to become mothers and bringers-up of children. And 
even the best amongst them are deficient in the necessary knowledge 
and means. Frdébel has laid the basis of a true science for mothers, 
and we hope that many perversities of our educational systems may be 
struck at their roots, and misery of every description thus warded off. 

With the elevation of child-nature, the elevation of woman and her 
veritable emancipation are closely bound up. The science of the mother 
initiates her inevitably into a higher branch of knowledge, whereby not 
mere dry intellectual power, but true sensibility and. high spiritual 
clearsightedness are developed in her. With the knowledge that a di- 
vine spark slumbers in the little being on her lap, there must kindle in 
her a holy zeal and desire to fan this spark into a flame, and to educate 
for humanity a worthy citizen. With this vocation of educator of man- - 
kind is bound up everything needful to place woman in possession of 
the full rights of a worthy humanity. 





FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


II. THE FIRST DEVELOPMENTS OF THE CHILD. 


“Sich selbst und ihre Welt zu schaffen, welche Gott erschaffen, ist die Aufgabe 
der Menschheit, wie des Einzelnen.” 

“To fashion himself, to fashion the world, which God created, is the task of hu- 
manity, as well as of the individual.” 

Not Frdébel alone, others too before him, and at the same time, have 
given expression to the thought that, as the universal development of 
the human individual can only be carried on in relation to his race, so 
the first sure standard for his management and education must be ob- 
tained through observation of the development of collective humanity. 
Frébel grounded his Kindergarten system to a great extent on this 
principle, without, however, carrying its application to the individual; 
a few explanations, therefore, by which this analogy may be more 
closely established, and Frébel’s system of development exhibited in its 
right light, will not be out of place here. 

The first question that proposes itself is: “What are the principal 
utterances of the infant?” those, that is, which are more or less com- 
mon to all children alike, and in which we can point to the beginnings 
of human efforts after culture. 


PHYSICAL MOVEMENT. 
When a child is born into the world, its first utterances are in the 
form of movements—outward movements of his arms and legs, and 
inner movements in the shape of screams. All development must go 
on through movement. Before a human being can in any degree begin 
to take possession of himself and of the outward world, his physical 
powers and organs must be to some extent unfolded; and thence it is 
that in the early years of life physical development takes the lead. The 
child of but a few months old, lying in its cradle, plays with its limbs, 
pulls about its feet and fingers, strikes out its arms and legs, and thus 
makes its first acquaintance with its outward form, which in this way 
only can be impressed on its mind. As soon as the child can walk, 
its greatest need again is movement. To run hither and thither, to 
traverse the same ground in a dozen different cross and roundabout 
ways; to touch, handle, and examine everything with the ever restless 
hands, all this is common to every healthy child; and the greater its 
strength the greater its need for bodily exertion, which vents itself in 
running, jumping, climbing, wrestling, throwing, and lifting; and in 
the case of boys especially, urges on to a variety of games which de- 
velop strength and skill. No such object, however, is present to the 
child’s consciousness, who is simply driven by his impulses, the satisfac- 
tion of which causes him amusement and joy. Whatever affords 
pleasure to children in general, and in all times, conduces always to 
their development in some way or other. 
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To forward physical development is thus the principal end of the 
child’s activity. And do we not see 4 like process going on amongst 
savage uncultivated races; corporal exercises, and exertions, the object 
of which is generally to supply their needs, form the chief scope of 
their actions! The commencement of history with the heroic age ex- 
hibits in like manner bodily strength and skill as the highest aim of 
action, only here we have in addition the goal of heroic deeds, which 
were not merely concerned with material, egoistic needs, but also, and 
chiefly, with beloved human beings, and before all with the home and 
family. The putting forth of strength, the overcoming of obstacles or 
enemies, are always the highest pleasure of youth and early manhood. 
And even in middle age we still see the tournament, the duel, and the 
chase replacing to some measure as sport, the business of warfare. 
Nothing shows more clearly that the development of the physical powers 
constituted the highest happiness of mankind in its infancy, than the 
idea of a future life contained in Northern mythology, viz., that the 
dead would divide their existence in Walhalla between fighting and 
banqueting, and that the wounds received in battle would heal up at 
once, and the slain shortly after be drinking cheerily at the feast. 


EXERCISES OF THE LIMBS. 
The members and organs of the body must have been developed up 
to a certain pitch, before they can serve as fit instruments for the mind, 
We see plainly that the wise direction of Providence has so ordered 
things, that every human being is attracted towards the kind of action 
necessary for his special development. The child is driven by an in- 
ward impulse, so to use his members and senses in his play, that these 
are developed and formed, just as the grown man in a primitive state is 
compelled to supply his own bodily wants in order that his bodily 
powers may be cultivated and made fit for a higher kind of activity. 
But every human being must take care that he does not remain at the 
mercy of these impulses, or he will degenerate, be lead on to that which 
we call evil, and lose sight of the direction which would have conducted 
him to the destined end of his development. A right education con- 
sists in so strengthening and encouraging all the natural dispositions 
of a child that they may conduce to the end which nature has set be- 
fore them. Our modern age, which makes so much less demand for 
expenditure of corporal strength, furnishes so much less opportunity 
for battling with outward material obstacles, imitates the Greeks, 
though by no means universally enough, in using gymnastics as a 
means of physical education for its youth, but there is no similar pro- 
vision, or as good as none, for the first years of childhood, except where 
Frobel’s Kindergarten system is in vogue. Hence the first stage in the 
process of infant development is called “ Exercises of the Limbs.” 
After the first development of rude strength, that of skill in handling 
stands out as the chief requisite at the commencement of human cul- 
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ture. Next to the need for movement, there is none so great in the 
early years of childhood as that of using the hands. The sense of touch 
is next to that of taste (which is itself a kind of touching with the 
tongue), the dominant one in the first stage of sensual growth. 


SENSE OF TOUCH—USE OF HAND. 

At the beginning of life there is very little distinction between the 
different senses; they are all more or less fused together. The feeble 
capacity for work which any single sense possesses, necessitates the co- 
operation of all, when one is called upon to act. It is well known that 
children must always touch everything ; and not children only; all 
rough, uncultivated grown people are not satisfied with seeing an object, 
they must also bring their sense of touch in various ways to their as- 
sistance, in order to understand exactly the nature of the object. 

In order that this most necessary member may be prepared for future 
work, nature encourages the child to use its hands incessantly in its 
play. Nothing is more contrary to nature than to forbid a young child 
the use of its hands, as is so often done in infant institutions. In 
order that they may keep their attention steadily fixed on the subject 
of instruction, generally premature and quite out of proportion to the 
children’s stage of development, they are condemned to keep their 
hands folded, or crossed behind their backs. Through this indication 
of nature, Frébel has discovered the right method of riveting a child’s 
attention, viz., connecting all the instruction imparted to it with the use 
of the hands. The hand is the natural scepter which raises man to the 
position of sovereign of the earth. With his hand man has fashioned 
for himself all his weapons of self-defense, whereas animals are pro- 
vided with them by nature; with his hand he has made all the imple- 
ments needful for mastering the forces and materials of nature, and for 
procuring the necessaries and ornaments of his life. Without the cul- 
tivation of the hand, industry and art would be impossibilities. But 
the marvelous organism of this member would not alone have been 
sufficient to produce the wonders of industrial art; for this the guiding 
co-operation of the mind was necessary. The activity of human beings 
differs in this from that of animals, that it is work in the full sense of 
the word, that the fingers are moved by the mind, and are obliged to 
carry out its plans and ideas. Therefore work is not a curse, but the 
highest blessing of mankind, and that which confers on it its nobility. 

INSTINCT OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The play of children is for them, at the same time, work, for it serves 
to develop their members, senses, and organs. After the first unregu- 
la‘ed feeling and grasping of. their little hands, their favorite occupa- 
tion is to dabble in some soft mess—earth, sand, or what not—and to 
try their skill at shaping and producing. Modeling is one of the first 
necessities of child-nature. But even this instinct, if left to itself, will 
lead to no end: education must supply the material and guidance 
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~ necessary for its development, must convert the aimless touching and 
fumbling into systematic construction, and direct the mere instinct into 
a channel of useful activity, all of which is done in the Kindergarten. 

The first and easiest kind of construction, after the forms in clay and 
sand, is building. After the child has grubbed itself holes in sandhills, 
it goes a step further and builds houses, or whatever else its fancy may 
be able to invent in the way of architecture—and connected with this 
building are all manner of efforts towards the creation of a diminutive 
industry. The never-lessening fascination for all children of the ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe is chiefly due to the depiction of the 
strivings after culture of a solitary individual, in which children see 
their own strivings reflected as in a mirror. 

One of the first ways in which human skill showed itself was un- 
doubtedly in the erection of dwelling-places that would afford sufficient 
protection when natural holes in rocks or under the earth, or mud-huts 
in woods, were no longer enough. But when, through the improvement 
of the tools employed, their work progresses from its first rough out- 
lines, and as the combinations of which the mind is capable multiply, 
and form perfects itself, there awakes in the child (as formerly in our 
ancestors) a feeling for the beautiful. This feeling is no doubt in part 
awakened even earlier by the influence which the forms and colors of 
natural objects exercise even on the least-formed character. Every- 
thing glittering, bright, or gaudy, excites pleasure in the child as in the 
savage; and in order to produce itself pleasure of this sort the child, 
in its own handiwork, feels more and more after the laws of rhythm 
and harmony, which, long before it can apprehend, it dimly and un- 
consciously forebodes. Observation of nature furnishes the patterns 
which the awakened creative spirit will idealize, and Art is born in the 
human soul, whether its expression be through form, color, or sound. 

But it is not only shaping and modeling that childish hands practice 
instinctively—drawing and painting are also attempted by them. As 
Frébel says, the child first perceives the linear—the outlines of objects. 
Whoever observes the actions of children will see how they almost in- 
variably feel all round objects with their fingers—take in, so to say, by 
touch, the contours of tables, chairs, and other articles of furniture, 
sketch the outline of their own hands and fingers in pencil, and so 
forth. The unpracticed eye of a child will at first take in only the 
principal lines of objects, and of these first the straight ones, before it 
can master curves, surfaces, and filling in. 

We notice the same characteristics in the people whe first practiced 
the science of architecture. Their drawings consist of outlines—linear 
representations—in straight strokes, without curves or perspective, as 
in the first attempts of children. 

The awakening of the sense of sound can perhaps be traced back to 
the earliest moments of a child’s life, for even before it can speak it 
stammers oui rhythmic tones. It is this instinctive need of rhythm in 
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children which calls forth from mothers and nurses their cradle-songs, 
and causes the rhythmic rocking and lulling of infants in their cradles 
and in the arms. 

SENSE OF SOUND—RYHTHM. 

Attention to the differences of sound is one of the first awakenings 
of children, and early instruction in song avowedly one of the most 
effectual means of education. Savages, like children, have the keenest 
desire for song and dance—i. e., for rhythmic sound and movement. 
Rhythm is one of the great fundamental principles of all that is ex- 
pressed in the motion of the spheres, the flight of birds, the course of 
the deer, in the excitement of the dance, and the whole wide harmony 
of creation and of human genius. The civilization of mankind, as of 
individual man, without the cultivation of the beautiful, is unthinkable 
—and music is before all other arts the awakening of the heart. 

Before, however, the child has arrived at the production of his first 
little works of art, we may have noticed him grubbing in the earth, or 
transfixed in admiration of some animal or flower: nature has already 
worked upon him in various ways. It is not only to the fresh living air 
that children of the tenderest years stretch out their hands so joyfully, 
when the mother or the nurse produces hat and cloak to take them out 
of doors. The forms and immediate impressions of surrounding 
nature already afford the infant being pleasure and delight. 


GARDENING. 

When free use of the limbs has been gained, all children who are not 
prevented from so doing will be seen grubbing in the garden soil, 
throwing up mounds, and little by little making themselves small gar- 
dens of their own. At first the little spade, which accompanies the 
child out of doors, is only used for heaping up sand and stones, as an 
exercise of strength without aim. As soon, however, as any power of 
observation has begun to supplement the merely instinctive movements, 
there is awakened an impulse to till the ground and to make use of 
the productive force of nature; thus the child in its play, and thus man 
in the earliest stages of civilization, seeks to obtain better and more 
plentiful nourishment. Even though the instinct which moves the 
child to enclose its little garden with sticks be an undefined one, it is 
nevertheless that out of which the science of agriculture bas arisen— 
the instinct, or need of possession. 

Without possession, without ownership, the individuality of man 
would never have been fully stamped. Ownership widens personality 
by giving it power to work, means to carry out its will, and to satisfy 
the feeling of fellow-love by sharing its goods with others. 

Were it not for the impulse which led him to agriculture, man would 
never have forsaken his nomadic life, would never have founded towns 
and communities, would never have carried development as far as the 
nation, and never have experienced the love of country. 
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Tt may seem to many ridiculous to pretend to see in the first little 
territorial possession of the child the starting-point of the love of one’s 
country, and yet it is an undeniable truth that all and everything which 
is of importance in human life, be it little or great, has had its begin- 
ning in unnoticed utterances which have been the germs of future de- 
velopments. The largest tree may have sprung from the least percep- 
tible seed, and the greatest human action slumbers in the first sensations 
of the infant soul. Is not the love of one’s own hearth the seed of the 
love of one’s country? 

But if bodily wants have been the first spurs to all human culture, it 
is also unmistakably noticeable through the course of history, that by 
the side of every material need there is also a spiritual claim which 
makes itself felt. The tending and nurturing of that which serves 
firstly to satisfy selfish requirements, must at the same time awaken 
love. For whatever man carefully tends, the object or the being to 
whom he devotes his care, for whom he works, he also learns to love. 
That child would be a degenerate one that did not bestow its loving 
care on some objects or beings, were it at first only its playthings. 
With what tenderness do girls love their dolls, boys their toy-horses! 
but from these inanimate things—which are only alive in childish 
fancy—their affections are soon transferred to the animals of the house, 
and the flowers of the garden. To a child who has never called a piece 
of ground its own, has never tilled it in the sweat of its brow, has 
never expended its fostering love on plants and animals, there will al- 
ways be a gap in the development of the soul, and it will be difficult 
for that child to attain the capacity for human nurture in a compre- 
hensive sense. Ali tending and fostering require self-mastery and self- 
denial, and these are only learnt by gradual exercise, beginning with 
the little and mounting up to the great. Out of the soil which he tilled 
with labor and care, there accrued to man his first rights over the planet 
inhabited by him, and the first page of his later law-book contains the 
principle: “ Duties and rights should correspond to one another.” 


CURIOSITY TO KNOW. 


Not till the child has to a certain extent mastered the use of its limbs 
and senses, and its spontaneity and faculties of observation have been 
awakened, enabling it to make all manner of little experiments, not till 
then does the desire for knowledge (generally called curiosity) assert 
itself. True, this desire lies already at the bottom of the first groping 
and feeling of the hands, but it only then awakens with anything like 
distinctness, when the child begins to search into the causes of things 
and appearances with its thousand times repeated, “ Why, whence, and 
wherefore.” It must first have taken in from the outward world a se- 
ries of impressions, images, and ideas, before thoughts will germinate 
in its mind. In order to know, the child makes experiments; it knocks 
different objects together, or throws them on the ground, to test the 
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solidity of their material; it finds out their taste with its tongue ; tears 
or breaks them up to see what they are like inside, and by hundreds of 
like experiments searches out the nature and use of things. 


COMPARISON. 

To observation and investigation follows the comparison of one thing 
with another, and by comparison a perception of size, form, color, 
number, etc., is arrived at. What child is there that does not measure 
the length and breadth of different articles, that does not ask : “ which 
of them is the largest?” What child does not delight in counting the 
objects with which it is occupied? in asking their names and uses? 
Unfortunately the answers given to a child’s eager inquiries are too 
often only empty words little calculated to satisfy them. It is not 
words alone, but above all demonstrations, which can furnish answers 
adapted to achild’s understanding; instruction in observation must 
begin with its earliest games, and not only at school. How brightly a 
child’s eyes will sparkle at every fresh discovery, be it only a shining 
stone or a new wild-flower that it has found; its joy over every fresh 
addition to its store of knowledge, to its treasure-house of ideas, is often, 
though it may express itself differently, no less than that of the wise 
man of antiquity, who, with the words, “I have discovered it,” fell 
senseless to the ground. Just as children, when the desire for knowl- 
edge first wakens in them, begin by occupying themselves with the re- 
lations of space, with size and number, so did the learning of mankind 
begin with the elements of mathematics. The sole book which they 
could interrogate at the beginning of their development, was nature; 
the observation and imitation of nature led from invention to invention, 
each of which increased the sum of knowledge, and widened the men- 
tal horizon. With a knowledge of nature,—however superficial it may 
have been, and based merely on appearances—did the learning of man- 
kind begin, and the learning of children must begin in like manner. 
It was inevitable that the first deductions from this experimental 
knowledge should lead to mathematical conclusions, should consist in 
the measurement of compared objects. Not till things had been classi- 
fied according to their size and number, could they present themselves 
clearly to the understanding. 

As the child carries on its first geographical observations by the ex- 
ploration of the garden and the nearest environs of its dwelling-place, 
so the geographical knowledge of infant mankind began with the in- 
vestigation of the neighboring tracts of land, their soil, their products, 
their climates, etc. With the history of the family, the patriarchs, be- 
gan the history of the world. What do children love more to hear than 
the stories of family adventures, what their parents and grand-parents 
did, all that happened in their childhood, how they lived “when they 
were little?” It is one of the first thoughts that occurs to a child, 
whether others were like what he himself is, whether they, too, were 
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once little. It was poseibly this thought which once moved a child to 
ask the question, “if God had once been a little boy?” Children only 
understand what they can refer back to themselves, for they can only 
start from themselves. 

SOCIAL IMPULSE. 

But all these degrees of development, which we have pointed out, 
could only be reached by mankind (and the same applies to the child) 
in connection with his fellow-men, through the bond of society. The 
instinct of fellowship distinguishes even the higher races of animals 
from the lower, and is the deepest and most universal instinct of hu- 
man nature, the source and the means of all his culture and civiliza- 
tion. Only by-means of association can man conquer time and space, 
subdue to his own uses the forces of nature, and make himself more 
and more the ruler of the earth, which he shall, in time, permeate and 
dominate even as God permeates and dominates the universe. 

The social impulse shows itself as early as the first months of a 
child’s existence. No child likes to be alone; it screams in its cradle 
if it thinks no human being is near it, and is quieted by the least word 
of kindly speech. But it is not merely the society of human beings in 
general that it wants—it needs especially that of its like, of children 
who are at the same stage of development, that is to say, of children of 
its own age. Achild that has spent its childhood with grown-up people 
only will never possess the freshness and youthful joyousness which are 
awakened by life in a community; and premature seriousness, if not 
melancholy, will stamp its young features. What happy smiles, what 
beaming eyes, does one not see in even the youngest children, when 
they catch sight of other children as young as themselves. The play 
of children with each other forms the first basis of a/l, and more espe- 
cially of their moral cultivation. Without the love of his kind, without 
all the manifold relations of man to man, all morality, all culture, 
would inevitably collapse; in the instinct of fellowship lies the origin 
of state, of church, and of all that makes human life what it is. 


RELIGIOUS INSTINCT. 

According to Frébel the first religious instincts of children show 
themselves in their eagerness to join all gatherings of grown-up people ; 
this Frobel attributes to an undefined feeling that there is a common 
striving, a common idea uniting all the different individuals and causing 
them to assemble together. Thus, in the streets, or anywhere else, 
children will be seen flocking to any spot where several people are 
gathered together ; nothing delights children more than to be allowed 
to join in gatherings of grown-up people, however much constraint be 
enforced upon them. The pleasure of the first visit to church has more 
to do with the delight in a concourse of many people than with the un- 
derstanding of what is going on, or the participation in the spirit of the 
devotions, which the child is quite incapable of entering into. No 
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doubt this is only the first unconscious aspiration penetrating the 
child’s soul, and with it is bound up at the same time the love of man- 
kind, which always precedes the love of God. It is only the love of its 
mother, of its parents, of those nearest to it, which can lead the young 
soul to God; out of this feeling is born the first spark of religious as- 
piration. As every sensation, and all other knowledge rests immediately 
on instinct, so, too, does religious knowledge. Frdébel’s statement that 
by repeatedly observing how children, scarcely a year old, when being 
amused with a ball fastened to a string, will quickly take their eyes off 
the revolving ball and follow the string till they come to the hand which 
is turning it, he became convinced that even a child’s instinct will 
drive it from the contemplation of the appearance of things to the in- 
vestigation of their cause, may be little instructive to those who do not 
concede to childish utterances a psychological basis. And yet no 
thinker will deny that all the conscious utterances of humanity have risen 
out of unconscious ones. But in this concession there is, to a certain ex- 
tent, an acknowledgment of Frébel’s idea, that every conception of the 
mature mind has its root-point in an instinctive idea of the child’s 
mind, which, being awakened by outward phenomena, shows itself first 
as a blind impulse; and that, therefore, all instruction must start with 
the concrete and mount up to abstract thought. Frébel says: “From 
objects to pictures—from pictures to symbols—from symbols to ideas, 
leads the ladder of knowledge.” And Pestalozzi: “There is nothing 
in the mind which has not passed into it through the senses.” 


God through Nature.—Symbols. 


The first intimation of a higher being came to mankind in the be- 
ginnings of its development—as it still does to the child—through the 
impressions of the visible world of nature. Man felt his own weak. 
ness in the presence of the giant forces of Nature, contemplated while 
still in the fermentation stage of its development, and bowed trem- 
blingly before its unknown ruler. He saw that he himself and his ex- 
istence were dependent on the bounty and beneficence of this Nature, 
which, like a loving mother showered all manner of blessings on him, 
and so he loved her in return, and worshiped her through symbols 
chosen from her own treasure-house, till at last, as he became to a cer- 
tain extent acquainted with himsélf and his own being, he humanized 
the soul of nature after an ideal standard, and worshiped and feared 
it in the shape of his false Gods. 

Who made all the trees and flowers, birds and sheep? who made my 
father and mother? asks the child, seeking after the causes of things, 
because he is himself the beginning of a thinking, reasonable being. 
The roaring of the thunder makes him tremble like the savages—he 
imagines it to be the voice of a higher power; the reviving breath of 
spring fills him with an undefined sensation of wonder, and awakes in 
him forebodings of the invisible Benefactor whose visible image he 
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loves in his parents. A child, with his lap full of sweet-smelling flow- 
ers which he is going to weave into a garland, sits on the grass under a 
blossoming apple-tree in which the birds are warbling their spring song ; 
the warm rays of the sun penetrate his being, a cooling wind plays 
gently round his face and showers over him the white blossoms of the 
tree; a flood of newly experienced bliss uplifts his soul, and his lips 
gently whisper: “It is the good God who is passing by,”—the first 
revelation of the deity has entered his soul. 

All religion begins with natural religion, but the God in nature must 
also be recognized in man, though this will not be till the God in nat- 
ure has been apprehended. The development of nature and the de- 
velopment of mankind are mutually symbolic one of the other, and 
correspond in their different stages to the various stages of belief in 
God, through which mankind and the individual pass. That is to say, 
the spiritual development of the human soul proceeds according to the 
same system of laws as the development of the organisms of nature— 
for both have a common creator. And not only do they follow the 
same laws of development, but the sequence of stages is the same in 
both cases; everything ascends from the less to the greater. The 
budding-season of spring represents childhood; the blossom-time of 
summer, youth ; the fruits of harvest, the maturity of manhood ; and 
the decay of winter, that of old age. Everywhere in the world of nature 
we find analogies to the life of the human soul. All natural phenomena 


correspond to ideas, incorporate thoughts, and thus receive a higher 
meaning; or are the signs of spiritual truths to which they give 
expression. Thus they may be called Symbols. 

The profound understanding shown by Frobel of the path which ed- 
ucation must follow, in order, in this aspect also, to keep in relation to 
human nature, will be more closely examined later on in this work. 


UTTERANCES. 

The utterances of all children are the same, and their origin is the 
same, for they are based on inborn natural impulses. But nature does 
nothing in vain, nothing without an object; all instincts which have 
not been deflected from their natural direction have but this one end: 
to further the development of the organization of nature, or of the 
human individual. 

The child plays, is constrained to play, in order to develop itself. 
Its play is activity intended to awaken, strengthen, and form its powers 
and talents, so that it may be able to fulfill its destiny as a grown 
being. In like manner the combined activity of mankind—the results 
of which appear in the progressive stages of civilization in the past and 
the present—can have no other end but the realization of perfected 
humanity through the development of all that concerns mankind, or, in 
other words, the fulfillment of the divine idea of humanity. But hu- 
manity is made up of individual men, and thus it follows of necessity, 
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that the life’s aim of the latter must be the same as that of the com- 
munity of which they are members. 

No one thinks of denying that the individual plant, or the individual 
animal, develops itself according to the laws of its tribe. And it is only 
because we understand how the development of the tribe and family of 
a plant or an animal proceeds that we know how to manage the indi- 
vidual specimens. According to the various modifications of this 
natural method of treatment, is the special, individual character of an- 
imals stamped on them; and this shows itself most distinctly in house- 
dogs. Amongst the same tribe of dogs, one may be much more obedi- 
ent, faithful and dependent, or more vicious and faithless, than others. 

The utterances of every different being bear, likewise, the stamp of 
the tribe to which it belongs, and man is no exception tothe rule. It 
follows, therefore, that the instinctive, involuntary expressions and ac- 
tions, which are common to all the individuals of a race, must serve the 
natural end of their development. 

The child is as little conscious of this end as is the savage in a state 
of nature, or the uncultivated grown being, but both are driven and 
led by inward impulses and outward attractions to procure the satisfac- 
tion of their needs, first in order to preserve themselves in existence, 
and then to attain the highest possible state of well-being. The nec- 
essary exertions and practices to this end are the means of their culture. 

The history of the development of mankind teaches us how the bodily 
necessities, food, clothing, shelter from inclement weather, danger, etc., 
and later on the spiritual needs, social intercourse, desire after the true 
and the beautiful, spurred men on to the discovery of all that consti- 
tutes our present possessions in industry, art, and science. 

Just as mankind through its stage of unconsciousness was prepared 
for a succeeding higher stage of development and culture, till it should 
attain to self-consciousness and knowledge of its destiny, so does the 
playful activity of the child prepare it for its later conscious existence. 
But this end will only be accomplished when education holds out to the 
instinctive feeling and groping of childhood the necessary guidance, and 
the fit material to work on. Todo this is the object of Frébel’s Kinder- 
garten, which follows out in miniature the chief features of the history 
of human culture, places in the way of children similar experiences, and 
thus prepares them for, and makes them capable of, understanding the 
life of the present day, which is an outcome of the past. 

It need hardly be said, that by the following of the history of culture 
we do not mean the depiction of the different epochs of culture, or of 
the nationalities which represent them (as is often erroneously thought), 
but such a course of instructional activity as shall reproduce in minia- 
ture in the work of the child the progressive development of the race, 
as manifested in the work of mankind. 





FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


III. EDUCATION IN GENERAL—FROEBEL’S THEORY. 


“The purpose of nature is development. The purpose of the spiritual world is cul- 
ture. The problem of this world is an educational one, the solution of which is pro- 
ceeding according to fixed divine laws.” 

-EpvucATION is emancipation—the setting free of the bound-up forces 
of the body and the soul. The inner conditions necessary to this setting 
free or development all healthily-born children bring with them into 
the world, the outer ones must be supplied through education. 

If in the spring the hard coverings of plants are to burst open so that 
the buds of leaves and blossoms may be set free and sprout, air and sun- 
light, rain and dew must be supplied to them. The inner force will be 
sufficient to break open the shells if the outward conditions are not 
wanting. In nature every necessity or want meets with corresponding 
satisfaction, and this without conscious will or exertion according to 
unchanging laws and principles. The course of the sap in plants, which 
ascends and descends regularly from the root to the blossom, and by a 
continual process of expansion and contraction forms the leaf-buds, cor- 
responds to the course of the blood in animal and human organisms, 
starting from the heart and returning to the heart, and in the action of 
the ventricles, exhibiting in like manner expansion and contraction. 


LAW OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Everything in the kingdom of nature, however different the stages 
of progress may be, comes under one universal law, and development 
means the same as progress according to law,—systematic going on from 
the unformed to the formed, from chaos to cosmos. 

And as does the physical so also must the spiritual development pro- 
ceed in systematic fashion, or education would be impossible. For 
what we call education is influencing the development of the child, 
guiding and regulating it as well in its spiritual as in its physical as- 
pect. But how common a thing it is to hear people maintain that dur- 
ing the instinctive, unconscious period of a child’s life, it should be left 
to follow its impulses entirely, and no attempt made to deal with it 
systematically. But, as the soul undoubtedly begins to unfold and form 
itself in the period of unconsciousness in the same systematic manner 
as in later periods, any such assertion must be erroneous and based on 
false premises. Spiritual development must proceed in as regular and 
systematic a course as organic development, seeing that the physical 
organs are intended to correspond as implicitly to the soul, which they 
serve, as cause corresponds to effect. Psychology has determined the 
order of the development of the soul, as has physiology that of the cir- 
culation of the blood, but the former science has chiefly concerned itself 
with the already more or less formed soul of the adult, which, through 
self-will and voluntary deflection from the path of order, is always to a 
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certain extent the slave of arbitrariness, and the growth of the soul in 
the period of childhood has been little studied or observed. 

Froébel used constantly to say when lecturing: “If you want to un- 
derstand clearly the regular working of nature you must observe the 
common wild plants, many of which are designated as weeds: it is seen 
more clearly in these than in the complexity of cultivated plants.” 
For this purpose he grew different species of wild plants in pots. 

The same holds true of the human plant. The young child’s soul, 
while yet in its primitive and instinctive stage, without forethought 
and without artificiality, exhibits to the really seeing and understand- 
ing observer the systematic regularity, the /ogic of nature’s dealings in 
her development process, spite of the variety of individual endowment. 

In the foregoing essay we attempted to demonstrate what may be 
called the universal in the “utterances” of child-nature, that which sets 
the stamp of the race on each individual. Through these utterances, 
in so far as they repeat themselves in each individual and may conse- 
quently be reduced to a law, we arrive at the key-note to the knowledge 
of the natural order of child development. 


CORRESPONDENCES.—INDIVIDUAL—THE RACE. 

Frébel says: “ There is continuous connection in the spiritual life as 

a whole, as there is universal harmony in nature.” And certainly it 
cannot be otherwise: the eternal law of order, which reigns throughout 
the universe, must also determine the development of the human soul. 


But the educator who would supply the human bud in right manner 
with light and warmth, rain and dew, and so induce it to emancipate 
itself from its fettered condition, and through the unfolding of all its 
slumbering forces to blossom into worthy life, must not only understand 
the law but must also possess the means of acting in accordance with 
the law: i. e., his method of education must follow the same systematic 
plan as nature does, and the outward practical means must correspond. 

No one will dispute the assertion that instruction is only worthy of the 
name when it is methodical. Instruction of such kind is a branch of 
education: but branch and stem spring from the same root. However 
much may have been done, from the days of antiquity up to the present 
day, to improve educational and instructional systems, and to adapt 
them more closely to the natural process of development, and thus at- 
tain the result aimed at—knowledge—in the best and quickest manner, 
the laws of development of the infant mind are, nevertheless, still veiled 
in obscurity. No infallible chart has yet been found, which, as the 
magnet to the mariner, will show the educator invariably the right 
direction to steer in, spite of all ebbs and flows, spite of all the thousand 
different courses that each vessel, each character, according to its indi- 
vidual destination, has to strike into. But so long as some such fixed 
method of education remains undiscovered, so long will even the best 
education be more or less an arbitrary work. 
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Tt was also Pestalozzi’s chief endeavor to discover and apply that 
which he called “ the principle of the organic,” and to him, and his ed- 
ucational forerunners, are we indebted for our first knowledge of the 
course of child development, and for the means by which education and 
instruction have been more systematically organized. Without their 
preliminary efforts Frébel might not, perhaps, have discovered the 
method whereby he built upon the foundation laid by them, and brought 
their, and more especially Pestalozzi’s, practical endeavors to comple- 
tion. In like manner will Frébel’s successors be called on to develop 
further what he has laid the foundation of. 

In one of his letters to me, Frébel says: “ As motion in the universe 
depends on the law of gravitation, so do movements in the life of hu- 
manity depend on the law of unity of life.”"—And further: “ As the laws 
of the fruit are developments of the laws of the flower, and the laws of 
the flower developments of the laws of the bud, and the laws of the bud, 
flower, and fruit, are at the same time one with the laws of the whole 
tree or plant ; so are the laws of the development of spiritual life higher 
outcomes, or developments, of the laws of the solar and planetary sys- 
tem of the universe. Were this not the case man could not understand 
the latter, for he can only understand that which is homogeneous to 
him. And, according to this, the laws of the development of life, in 
the region of the spiritual, must be apprehended, demonstrated, and 
built upon, in the same manner as the laws of the formation of the 
world. It will be the work of the Kindergarten to point out the appli- 
cation of these laws, as one stage of progressive human cultivation.” 

Froébel’s aim and efforts may, I think, be summed up thus: he was 
striving to hit ona regular course or method of education, corresponding 
to the method of instruction long ago established by pedagogic science. 


Education Includes Character. 

As instruction aims before all things at imparting knowledge, so ed- 
ucation has for its chief object moral culture, the formation of the 
character; and for this end it is above all necessary that there should 
be freedom of individual movement, room for the development of per- 
sonality. It may be asked: “How can there be one law for all and 
everything?” But does not the infinite variety of creation rest on the 
eternal basis of the unity of the Creator? Are not all the heavenly 
bodies alike subject to the law of gravitation, and are they thereby 
hindered from the development of the greatest individuality? It is an 
undoubted fact that each heavenly body differs from another both in its 
organisms and its productions. We see trees and plants of the most 
different kinds, thriving in the same forests, under the same conditions 
of soil, climate, etc., each individual growth assimilating to itself those 
outward influences only which befit its special’: nature. So the person- 
ality of the child will only absorb into itself out of that which is pre- 
sented to it, whatever corresponds to its special wants and endowments. 
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And as it is only in consequence of the order of ail movement in space 
that the free movement of the heavenly bodies is possible, and that dis- 
turbing collisions are avoided, so in the child’s nursery, as in the state, 
it is through systematic government alone that freedom is attained— 
freedom of the individual through the freedom of all. 

That education should be carried on in accordance with nature is 
granted by nearly all educationalists, at any rate by those of modern 
times, as one of its first requisites. And what is according to nature 
is according to law. 

Now it is both according to law and to nature, that the progressive 
development—of the individual as well as of mankind—should require 
at each new stage, new conditions, and new modes of assistance. The 
bell-glass which protects the germinating plant will not cover the full- 
grown tree, and the man cannot wear the clothes which fitted him in 
his childhood. The conditions of life change and become higher in 
every new epoch and generation, and it must necessarily follow that 
education should make higher and more comprehensive demands on us 
than on the generations before us. 

Amongst our Germanic forefathers, who lived in their forests clothed 
in bear skins, the standard of their children’s education was: for the 
boys, that they should learn the use of the spear and the bow, and to 
mount a horse in the battle or the chase, that they should know the 
rights and duties of their tribe, and the customs of the service of the 
gods; for the girls, that with womanly chastity they should combine 
skill in cooking, spinning, and housekeeping. But this standard no 
longer satisfied the succeeding age of chivalry. And the culture of 
knights and their womankind does not satisfy the demands of our day, 
because the general conditions of life have become different. 

And with these changes of conditions the nature of man, physical 
and spiritual, changes also. Not of course in its essential features; not 
in the shape and conformation of his body; nor altogether in his im- 
pulses, passions, and inclinations, or in his processes of thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing. Man has at all times one head, two hands, and two 
feet; at all times he suffers and enjoys, according to the impressions 
produced on him; thinks and endeavors in human fashion. But are 
not the barbarian and the cultivated human being just as much dis- 
tinguishable from one another by their outward appearance and de- 
meanor as by their inclinations and endeavors, their thinking and 
willing? The physical development of the working-classes is so uni- 
versally influenced by their mode of life that in them the bones and 
muscles preponderate; whereas in those who lead a more intellectual 
life the nervous system dominates. The organization of the head of a 
thinker differs in an important manner both from that of a savage and 
from that of a manual laborer. This difference is transmitted. to pos- 
terity ; it is not only physically that children bear the stamp of their 
parents, they also inherit from them mental dispositions. The child of 
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the Hottentot will be born with different dispositions from that of the 
cultivated European, and the child of the nineteenth century from one 
of the barbaric age, because the progress of the race must also express 
itself in the individual. 

In plants and animals we see the influence of cultivation very plainly. 
The wild yellow root, or carrot, must for instance go through twenty 
generations of culture before it becomes eatable; and after only five 
generations of neglect it will again revert to its wild condition. The 
horse breeder knows that the offspring of a noble race is itself noble, 
and therefore requires higher care than that of a lower race. Manifold 
experience teaches how difficult it often is to educate the child of un- 
couth parents and ancestors—though not necessarily of savage ones— 
for a life of refined cultivation. 

It lies still before the explorers in the science of humanity to discover 
and demonstrate more exactly the powerful influences of mental culture 
on the bodily and mental organism, but it cannot be doubted that the 
higher the culture of a nation has risen, so much the higher endow- 
ments will its children bring with them into the world. 

Can there be any doubt of the necessity for continual reconstruction 
of educational systems, as of all other things, and will any persist in 
maintaining that, what of old was good enough and sufficient for the 
education of mankind is also sufficient now-a-days? To each age, how- 
ever, belongs a special virtue, and it is precisely this which is commonly 
overlooked by the reformers of the directly succeeding age. However 
much we may be justified in claiming for our own age great advance 
in all school and instructional arrangements, there is also no doubt that 
the preceding generation excelled us in many respects with regard to 
education. Cultivation of character, moral earnestness and religion— 
the foundation of all education—were prevalent in far higher measure. 
The care and attention which the ancient Greeks bestowed in training 
the body for strength, skill and beauty, are also equally wanting in our 
day. Furthermore it cannot be denied that the ruling tendency of ed- 
ucation at the present day has resulted in a one-sided development of 
the understanding, and in the stupefying system of overcramming for 
which our rising generation is remarkable. 

Can any one, moreover, be so blind as not to see the black shadows 
looming in the pathway of the present generation, so deaf as not to 
hear the warning-cry of manifold misery resounding on all sides. The 
blame of this melancholy state of things must undoubtedly be partly 
attributed to faulty education. The characteristic features of our age 
are :—Knowledge without practice ; practice without the stamp of indi- 
viduality; thought precociously developed before fancy and feeling, 
like to bud and blossom, have matured the fruit ; insight without power 
of action ; the capacity for ruling matter degraded to the service of the 
material nature; no reverence for the all-permeating spirit of God, no 
belief in its eternal working—human intellect regarded as the highest 
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court of appeal. The childlike simplicity which surrenders itself to a 
higher and an invisible power is now almost unknown, for its source in 
the original unsullied nature of childhood becomes early corrupted, and 
education directs the mind only to outward things; learning has come 
to be little more than acceptance of what is imparted, leaving no room 
for any original material to come to the surface, and stifling the innate 
faculties. On all sides there is a crying out for new rights, without 
any regard for the idea of duty. Well does a modern poet lament : 
* “Tn sadness I gaze on mankind of to-day, 
Who of premature culture the penalty taste ; 


To doubt and to learning a too-early prey, 
They look forth on a future of darkness or waste.” 


And because this is the case we see everywhere restlessness, discon- 
tent, a piteous seeking for unattained happiness—a deep vein of sad- 
ness runs through modern society, in whose very strains of joy tones of 
sorrow mingle, and which, in the midst of wanton pleasure-seeking, 
longs with wailings and yearnings after the forfeited higher good which 
alone can satisfy the ideal cravings of the soul. The world waits as for 
a magic spell, for a new generation, fashioned for a new world, capable 
of the deeds which that new world demands, open to new truths—who 
shall usher it in ? 

Every penetrating reform, in whatsoever field it may be attempted, 
requires a new truth, a new idea of genius foritsfoundation. But such 
an idea will seldom seem new in its entirety; the pages of history will 
almost certainly prove that the same idea has already been expressed, 
though in a different setting, by former thinkers, and that, constantly 
recurring, it has gained a standing in different epochs. And whenever 
this is the case there must be something important in question which 
has not hitherto attained tofull development. Often it is only a lucky 
hit that is needed to convert into reality an idea that has long been in 
preparation. 

Whether it has happened to Frébel by a like lucky hit to give a new 
basis to education, experience and the application and carrying out of 
his method must show. A written exposition can do no more than 
represent the matter in its general outlines, and thus awaken the de- 
sire to understand it better, and to test its merits by application. 

The most difficult of all difficult tasks is without doubt to give a 
universally enlightening definition to a new truth—great or small—for 
new truths always lie outside the general mental horizon. Even Frobel 
himself, therefore, has had little success in describing his educational 
theory in its full compass, and he is, perhaps, even more justified than 
Hegel and other thinkers in complaining that he has not been under- 
stood. Far be it from us to pretend here to expound this idea in its 

* “In Trauern blick’ ich hin auf das Gesclilecht von heute, 
Wie es die kiinstlich-friihe Reife biisst ; 


Frih schon des Zweifels, der Erkenntniss Beute, 
In eine Zukunft schaut, die dunkel oder wiist.” 
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whole breadth and depth—we would only attempt by means of the fol- 
lowing short statements to open up the way to an understanding of it: 
The process of spiritual development goes on according to fixed laws. 
These laws correspond to the general laws which reign throughout the uni- 
verse, but are at the same time higher, because suited to a higher stage of de- 
velopment. ‘ 
This system of laws must be able to be traced back to a fundamental law, 
however much the latter may vary in its formula. 
Frébel calls it: “The law of* opposites and their reconciliation,” or 


“TH LAW OF BALANCE.” 

There is nothing, animate or inanimate, to which this law does not 
apply, for everything consists of related opposites : a proposition always 
implies the counter proposition—the existence of God presupposes that 
of the world, that of the world presupposes that of God; man, as a be_ 
ing both conscious and unconscious, links together nature—or uncon. 
scious existence, with God—absolute conscious existence. The inward 
and outward aspects of things are opposites, which the thing itself con- 
nects together. This universal law manifests itself in nature in the 
interchange of matter. Every organism possesses the property of giv- 
ing out on the one hand of its own substance, and taking in on the 
other what has emanated from other organisms. And these opposites 
of giving out and taking in are connected by assimilation and appro- 
priation—a process which varies in each different organism. It is by 
interchange of this sort that the physical world is kept in continual 
balance, and connection of all its parts. 

In the intellectual world this law manifests itself in a similar, or at 
least an analogous, manner. Mental development is also exchange—a 
mental interchange of matter. The soul takes in from outside, through 
the senses, a stock of impressions and images, which by an inward 
process it converts into thoughts and conceptions, and gives out again 
to the world as words and actions. Without intercourse and exchange 
of ideas with other minds, man would never learn to think. The 
process of thinking is impossible without comparison, and in order to 
compare there must be variety at hand ; but the most distinct difference 
constitutes only relative opposites (absolute opposites do not exist), 
which are blended together by means of concomitant similarities. 
Therefore, thought is also the connection of opposites. 

This long recognized law which, whether in the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces that rule throughout the cosmic universe, or in the in- 
spiration or expiration of the lungs, or the expansion and contraction 
of the sap of plants, etc., has established itself as the law of all life, 
growth, and being—this law Frébel applies to education. For, he 
argues, if this law guides the process of spiritual development in early 
childhood, that is, in the period of non-deliberate action, educators must 
regard it as the law of nature for the human mind if they are to pro- 
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ceed according to nature (Natur-gemdss*) and they must apply this law 
in their method, and above all lead children to apply it themselves in 
whatever they do; and this from the beginning of the child’s develop- 
ment, in the stage of unconscious existence, which is the germ of all 
others. In this way the human mind will be trained to render to itself 
an ever clearer and cjearer account of the laws of its thinking and act- 
ing, while an opposite method of education would more or less hinder 
the mind from attaining the power of clear thought. 

For instance, a child directly it is born begins to take in through its 
senses impressions from outside. It perceives heat and cold, light and 
darkness ; it arrives gradually at distinguishing between hard and soft, 
solid and fluid, near and distant, etc. These are all so many kinds of 
opposites. As long as this perceptive faculty is but feebly developed, it 
will not easily distinguish slight degrees of difference, as, for instance, 
@ hard material from one only a little less hard, a near object from one 
a very little farther, and so forth. The more marked the contrast in 
the qualities of different objects (for it is not the things themselves 
that form opposites, but their qualities) the more easily will they be 
distinguished from one another. Now to be able to distinguish is the 
first step towards understanding. Is it not, therefore, self-evident that 
this process will be facilitated if the objects with which the child is to 
occupy itself are presented to it in the form of opposites? If, for in- 
stance, it is to learn to distinguish between the size of things, let two 
objects, relatively great and little, be given to it, or for distinction of 
color two contrasting colors, and so forth. 

In Frobel’s “second gift,” for instance, the sphere (a single surface 
without edges and corners) and the cube (many surfaces, edges, and 
corners) form opposites which the cylinder (containing both a round 
surface like the sphere, and flat surfaces and edges like the cube) 
combines in its form, thus connecting two upposites. 

Through these shapes, and by means of the sense of sight, the child 
receives impressions, nothing more. But out of these impressions, 
feeling and willing arise, and later on understanding and thinking, and 
it is because all later development depends on them that-early im- 
pressions are so important. 

As God the Creator has everywhere in creation placed opposites side 
by side in order to work out harmony, so must man proceed in like 
fashion, in all his works, if he is to produce harmony. All art is based 
on the principle of contrasts. The musician in the trichord connects 
together two discordant tones; the artist in his pictures blends light 
and shade, dark tints and bright ones, by means of middle tints, etc. 

The child, too, in the Kindergarten, plaits and twists in like manner ; 
lays one little stick horizontally, another perpendicularly, and a third 


* The word Natur-gemdss (according to nature) must never be understood to refer 
to nature in its distorted, corrupted condition, in which sense the word natural is 
often used.—Note by the Author. 
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half horizontally, half perpendicularly, in order by means of the slant- 
ing line to connect together the two others. 

And, whilst the child is applying this simple law in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways in its occupation, it is being led on to creativeness, which 
means, as far as mankind is concerned, out of given materials to form 
new combinations. Without law or rule, i. ¢., method, this is not pos- 
sible. The mode of procedure in all work, whether industrial or 
artistic, must be at bottom systematic. 

If the child in all its little productions, even those of its play, has 
persistently applied this principle of its own mental development, al- 
though at the time conscious of nothing more than that by this simple 
means it could produce the most manifold shapes, figures, etc., far more 
will have been done for its general development, than if it had been at 
once prepared for all the various branches of school instruction. Ar- 
rangement, distribution, classification, without which no instruction 
can be carried on, and clear thought is impossible, will have become 
habits of his life, and will bring to him clearness of feeling, will and 
thought, the only certain foundations of culture. 


FROEBEL’S THEORY OF EDUCATION. 

As a result of the foregoing we find the fifst general educational 
requisites to be : 

Assistance of spontaneous development which shall accord with the 
laws of nature; : 

Considerations for the outward conditions of life of each epoch, and 
for each personality ; 

Understanding and application of the universal laws of spiritual 
development. 

With regard to the special service rendered by Frébel, let me here 
repeat what I have already mentioned, that Frébel has discovered the 
method and practical means of disciplining, or of developing, body, soul 
and mind, will, feeling and understanding according to the systematic 
laws of nature. 

In the practical application of the positive and individual portion of 
it, the simplicity and naturalness of Frébel’s method stand out mark- 
edly, and at once do away with any idea of its being pedantic or arti- 
ficial, and in opposition to the natural free development of the child. 

No one will deny that the smallest practical discovery which shall 
turn our educational system in a direction corresponding to the de- 
mands of human nature, and of modern times, is of immense impor- 
tance, and must contribute towards facilitating and expediting the great 
réformatory process of our age. Though education cannot do all that 
is needed in this respect, it can do a great deal. 








FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


Iv. EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


“The tion of society depends on its moral reform, and this again chiefly on 
improvement in the nature of education. But the results of education depend on its 
first commencements, and these are in the hands of women.” 

“Poor HUMANITY!” exclaims Madame de Staél at the sight of all 
the manifold miseries of mankind. With much more truth might one 
exclaim: “ Poor childhood!” for in childhood, and its perverted man- 
agement, lies the source of the greater part of this misery. Adult man- 
kind has weapons wherewith to repel the assaults of temptation and 
trouble; helpless childhood is exposed without power of resistance to 
the evils of mismanagement and neglect, and the consequence is that 
human beings find themselves beginning the battle of life already 
maimed by thousands of wounds. If only the human soul were better 
guarded and fostered in its infancy, how many fewer despairing men 
and women should we see! 

How much has there not been said and written—before and after 
Pestalozzi’s “ Book for Mothers ”—on the importance of first impres- 
sions, and yet what boundless neglect do we see of this first period of 
the growth of the human soul! If a tender young leaf be pricked in 
spring-time with the finest needle it will show a scar of continually 
increasing size till it withers in the autumn; how many such needle- 
pricks does not the young child-soul receive—and in them the beginnings 
of many scars, bad habits, faults and vices? Is there a single human 
being who has not to bear the weight—often a very heavy one—of the 
consequences of some neglect in childhood? For each one of us the 
roots of our being are planted in our childhood, and as are the roots so 
will be the tree. The good and the bad alike, if they could see down 
into the lowest depths of their existence, would be able to trace back 
their good deeds and their evil ones, in their latest ramifications, to the 
seeds sown in infancy. It is true that the origin, both of physical and 
moral diseases, lies to a great extent in the innate dispositions which 
are the heritage of parents and ancestors, but it depends upon early 
care and training whether these dispositions be developed or suppressed. 
Every single evil tendency can be overcome to a certain degree. 

Nearly all mothers, and especially young ones, think that their chil- 
dren, so softly cradled in the lap of love, are in no way to be pitied, 
that they are protected from all moral hurt, as from every breath of . 
cold air. And yet how much harm is done both to their bodies and 
souls by this very mother-love if it be not accompanied by knowledge. 





ERRORS IN PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

How often do we see a young mother, in any class of society, enter 
on her educational office fully prepared for it, even let us say so far as 
the management of health is concerned? And even if she herself be 
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thoroughly fitted for her work, can she prevent nurses, and nursery- 
maids, or whoever else may assist her in it, from committing a hundred 
errors? Why is it that more than half of mankind die during the first 
ten years of life, and of these again the greater number in the first three 
years? How few children of all ages are really blooming and healthy- 
looking, especially in large towns. The little pale faces are a heavy 
reproach to parents and nurses, and little do these thoughtless mothers 
consider what a terrible responsibility they have undertaken in view of 
the well-being of humanity. 

Here, for instance, is a child who can scarcely bold up its great heavy 
head. When the mother was at her balls the nurse used to give it de- 
coctions of milk and poppy-heads, so that whilst it was sleeping soundly 
she might keep a rendezvous. The water in the little one’s head dooms 
it to an early death, or—still worse—to idiocy for life! There again 
is one whose tottering, uncertain gait tells of bandy legs. Born with a 
scrofulous tendency, it was set too early on the weak limbs which were 
not able to support it. In the thick waist and pale face of another 
child are seen the results of over-feeding, the work, perhaps, of a good- 
natured nursery-maid who was in the habit of sharing her coffee, coarse 
bread, potatoes, etc., with her young charge. Inflammation of the chest, 
brought on during the first months of its life by a draught when it was 
being washed, has developed in another child the seeds of consump- 
tion. Who could enumerate all the seemingly trifling causes which, 
followed up by later injurious influences, destroy the health of millions? 
And in depriving a child of health we deprive it also of the power to 
work and to be of any use in the world. A sickly child is always, and 
indeed must be, a coddled and a spoilt one, and grows up into a man 
of ill-health, unable properly to maintain his family, or a suffering 
housewife and mother who cannot fulfill her duties. 


Errors in Moral Training. 

But the first pernicious moral influences work almost more terribly. 
The apparent passiveness of the young being easily deceives its elders 
as to its really too ready susceptibility to outward impressions. The 
helpless infant is supposed to be insensible to disorder, insobriety, vul- 
garity or ugliness of surroundings, while all the time the impressions 
are being received which will determine the points of view from which 
the grown man or woman will look out later on the world. 

Each one of us is the offspring of his age and his nation. This means 
to say: each one bears the stamp of those characteristics of his age and 
nation amongst which he is born: and each one reflects the influences 
of his immediate and more distant surroundings. In this respect too 
each one is the offspring of his family, of his mother, his nurse, his 
nursery, his playfellows, etc., for it is in these that his century and his 
nation are first represented to him. The special stamp of individuality 
which his body and soul will bear in later life will be traceable to these 
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first impressions which influenced the inborn dispositions like rain or 
sunshine. The boy who has been reared in the turmoil of camp-life will 
bear a different stamp of character from one who has grown up in peace- 
ful quiet amongst the flowers of a garden. The Spartans and Athenians 
grew up in the self-same country, under the same sky—but how differ- 
ently did culture and morals color their national characters. Culture 
and morals are the result of education—of that which is bestowed as 
well as of that which goes on of itself. 

There are certainly few errors which have had such a pernicious and 
hampering effect on the development of good in humanity as the one 
which treats children in their earliest childhood merely as physical be- 
ings, and regards the soul at this period as wholly unsusceptible and 
without requirements. The soul, which makes its existence unmistak- 
ably known later, must have grown out of a former if only a dormant 
state, in which state it must have acquired the strength to manifest 
itself at last openly. The soul then exists as such already in infancy. 
But in what manner does it arrive at its later development? It can 
only be through impressions received from outside, through the influ- 
ence of the.surroundings. Body and soul at the beginning of life may 
be said to be one, and bodily desires and needs are seemingly all that 
express themselves. But the foundation of these bodily desires is a 
spiritual one. The organs must first be strengthened before the soul 
can make use of them, but simultaneously with their development the 
soul itself grows, and according to the form which these organs, whether 
limbs or senses, take will be in great measure the spiritual stamp. 
Every physical impression is at the same time a spiritual one, and all 
the more lasting in proportion to the youth and want of power of resist- 
ance of the being in question. The reason why children so easily con- 
tract the mien, gestures, and habits of their surroundings is that they 
have no power of resistance—everything outside them is stronger than 
themselves, and they have to borrow from all outward influences for 
their own growth. Hence they are good, cheerful and contented, or 
bad, morose and discontented, just according to their surroundings. 

It is a great mistake, for instance, to imagine that the vulgar, unre- 
fined manners of servants have no effect on children in their first two 
or three years, or even in their first months. It is evident that a child 
grows like its nurse from the fact that in a greater or less degree it 
catches her expressions. The foundations of the strongest passions, fail- 
ings and vices may be laid when the human being is in its earliest stage, 
a mere infant in arms. To have been in infancy witness of improper 
behavior may have been the beginning of lust. Anger and lying most 
children learn from the servants of the house—if not from their par- 
ents! Picking leads to stealing. Many a promising lad has been led 
on to deceit and theft from no other cause than that his mother was 
wanting in order and management, and unable to teach him either by 
example or guidance ; or because she was too weak to resist the wishes 
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of her child ; he did not learn to bear contradiction in childhood, and in 
after years he could not accustom himself to it. 

Many a conscientious mother will doubtless smile to herself and 
think: I am not guilty of these sins. I wash and dress my child my- 
self, or am present while it is being done; I have good nurses to look 
after it; I feed it myself; I play and talk with it to develop its little 
mind; I do not let it associate with vulgar people, and so forth. And 
nevertheless it was the child of a very conscientious and cultivated 
mother—a little girl of six years old—who was assaulted by a soldier, 
in a public park, in the coarsest and most improper manner, because it 
hindered his téte-d-téte with the nurse. And every glance into the world 
reveals such-like hideous pictures. They show that even the best of 
mothers cannot be too careful, can never be over rich in precautions, 
and that they all need preparation for their calling. 


Neglect of the Intellect. 


No less sure in its vengeance is the early neglect of the intellect. 
What a multitude of “confused heads ” does one see in our days, per- 
sons incapable of mastering the wealth of ideas of the present day. 
One great cause of this is not unfrequently found in the meaningless 
playthings heaped together without the slightest order, with which the 
year-old child is set to amuse itself. For inward clearness proceeds 
from outward order. As soon could the eyes of a grown person take 
in at a glance all the innumerable objects of an industrial exhibition, 
as the young uncultivated eye of an infant distinguish from one another 
the shapeless, generally broken objects, through which it has to acquire 
its first knowledge. Yes, knowledge! For can the child understand 
anything else before it has, to a certain extent, learned to know form, 
color, material, size, number, etc.—that is to say the qualities of things? 
But this faculty of distinguishing begins partly in the earliest years, as 
the child itself plainly manifests ; it would not otherwise crow with de- 
light when its hat and cloak are produced to take it out of doors, or cry 
when the sight of bath and towel indicate to it preparations for washing. 

No one would dream of expecting a child of six or seven years old, 
because it had been supplied with the necessary materials,—paper, ink, 
books, etc., to learn to read and write by itself without instruction, and 
how should an infant, up to its third year, learn without assistance to 
distinguish all the many different things which surround it, and their 
qualities, in the clear manner which is necessary to develop in it clear 
perception ? Without the proper materials and without help, it will 
also learn badly what it has to know in order to be prepared for later 
school instruction. 

It is through the senses that the young being takes in the first nour- 
ishment for the faintly glimmering spark of the soul. 

As physical nourishment, and especially that given in early years, is 
by no means a matter of indifference as regards the growth of the body,, 
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so it cannot be considered immaterial what kind of spiritual food is 
afforded at this early period. The development of the soul does not 
depend merely on the fact of the limbs, senses, and organs, being 
formed—it depends also on how they are formed. 

As eagerly as the babe at the breast sucks in its mother’s milk, so do 
the senses (eyes and ears above all) suck in the nourishment of the soul. 
Frobel calls this spiritual sucking in “ein Augen,” because the eye is 
specially active in the process. In this first period of existence when the 
child is a sucking-babe, receptiveness is the dominant faculty. Just as 
the bees gather from thousands of flowers the stores with which they pre- 
pare their honey, so from the outer world the child’s soul collects a 
store of images which must stamp themselves upon it, and grow into 
ideas, before the first signs of spontaneous mental activity can show 
themselves outwardly. Up to this point the forces of the soul work 
only inwardly and invisibly, like the seed of a plant before it has begun 
to sprout. And as seeds will wither and come to nothing if they be 
not watered and tended, so will mental faculties if proper care be de- 
nied them. And in what else can this first fostering of the infant soul 
consist than in surrounding it with influences and images of beauty, 
truth and morality? These are the three objects of human, and there- 
fore also of infant, development. 


REQUISITES FOR HEALTHY MENTAL GROWTH. 
The first requisite then is to discover the tight method by which 


children should take in knowledge before the period in which the under- 
standing begins to work. Because it has hitherto been supposed that 
the feelers of the infant soul take in all the nourishment necessary to it, 
just as the instinct of the young animal leads it to its proper food, no 
external care has been considered necessary. But no more than a young 
animal could satisfy its hunger in a sandy desert, can the instinct of 
the child’s soul still its cravings where the surroundings offer nothing 
that it can make use of. But it may be asked, do not nature and the 
outward world present everywhere forms, colors, sounds, and materials, 
which may serve as pictures for the child’s inner world? No doubt 
they do, but in a scattered form, not collected together and arranged 
in such manner that they can be taken in by the eye that has as yet 
seen nothing, the ear that has heard nothing—not in the simple and 
elementary form required by the unpracticed eye. Can a child’s eye 
in its earliest years take in the beauty of a landscape with its thousand 
different features and gradations, even when it is represented on a 
small scale in a picture? Or can a child’s ear convey a Beethoven sym- 
phony, even as a general impression only, to the soul? Impossible! 
For the organs have not yet the necessary strength for sustaining such 
complicated images, nor the soul the capacity for grasping them. In- 
fluences and attractions of undue magnitude and power weaken the 
young organs, and leave the soul wholly indifferent, because untouched. 
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As nature has prepared for the child its fit bodily food in its mother’s 
milk, so must the mind of the mother prepare the food for her child’s 
soul by placing all the widely scattered natural objects in such manner 
before its senses that the feelers, which these put out,-may be able to 
find and take hold of the right materials. And further, by removing 
from its surroundings whatever may influence perniciously the germinat- 
ing soul. 

The mother has to paint the great pictures of nature and reality in 
miniature, to separate single objects, to select and dress up, so as to 
produce symbols of beauty, truth, and morality adapted to infant com- 
prehension. To determine these symbols for the earliest stage of de- 
velopment is an art, and a difficult art; it involves a knowledge of 
human nature, of physiology and psychology: how shall mothers, ail 
mothers, attain to it? 

The maternal instinct, maternal love, is, indeed, a magic power en- 
abling the simplest women often to work wonders; and without this 
wonder of love humanity would hardly have developed itself in its in- 
fancy. But at the same time every mother is not capable of finding 
out for herself what her child’s soul requires, in order that none of its 
faculties may be arrested, but all brought to their full development. 

It is always individuals who find out what al] need. For all its ne- 
cessities mankind has had its discoverers, its inventors, its geniuses, who 
have satisfied each want in turn, and who, as missionaries of God, have 
reformed and beautified human existence and quenched the thirst of 
the human soul after truth. . 

Frobel has fulfilled the mission of satisfying the need and higher de- 
mands of childhood, arising out of the new stage of human develop- 
ment, and of furnishing mothers with the symbols by means of which, 
as by the leading-string of truth, they may lead young souls through 
the first labyrinth of life. His mind it was that selected and arranged 
materials, forms, colors and sounds with elementary simplicity, and in 
such a manner that they might: penetrate the child’s soul without dis- 
turbing the stillness of its budding life, without awakening it suddenly 
or artificially, and at the same time without letting the glimmering 
spark of the soul be stifled in the ashes of materialism. Frébel found 
out the certain rule by which the mother may be safely and freely 
guided in her search for the right method of tending the human plant 
entrusted to her. 

But what is this right method? Is everything to be prepared for the 
germinating infant mind, everything weighed out, all exertion spared 
it, and is it simply to rest in its passivity, as on its mother’s breast? 
Yes, at the beginning of its existence the world of its surroundings 
must be adapted, arranged and modeled according to its needs, as its 
cradle and clothing are prepared for its body, because the sucking babe 
must first suck, i. e., take in, and can as: yet procure nothing for itself. 
But let only a few months go by, and it will begin to stretch cut its 
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hands eagerly as if to lay claim to its share of the world. Frdébel says 
that the first grasping of childish hands is a sign of mental awakening. 
With the hands man begins to take possession of the material good 
things of the world, till the mind in its fashion begins also to grasp. 
It is only by appropriation that a human being can~place himself in 
relation or connect himself with the outward world, but appropriation 
must be followed by action, as duties come with rights. The spon- 
taneous action of the child, which is the beginning of future labors, 
begins already in the earliest months. It shows itself in the first grasp- 
ing with the hands ; but instead of encouraging and assisting this prac- 
tice, whereby a sense of space and distance is developed, people too 
often hinder it by handing to the child or taking away from it the 
object which it grasped at with its little hands for the purpose of study- 
ing it by touch. 
Child’s Instinct.to Play. 

Constant stimulus to spontaneous action is the first principle of 
Froébel’s educational method. He says: “The beginning of a child’s 
activity is the conversion of the outward into the inward ;”—i. e., tak- 
ing in outward things as impressions—“In order afterwards to make 
the inward again outward ;”—or in other words, to work up into ideas 
and thoughts the impressions taken in, and give them out again in 
words and actions. In his “ Sunday papers” he says: “ Taking in and 
living out is a fundamental necessity of child-nature, as indeed of 
humanity in general. The earthly destination of mankind is, by careful 
assimilation of the outer world, by the forming of his nature, by the 
expression of his inner life outside himself, and by careful comparison 
of this inner life with outward life, to attain to the knowledge of their 
oneness, to, the knowledge of what life consists in, and to a faithful 
living up to its demands.” 

But suppose the right kind of surrounding to have been prepared for 
a child, so that it is able to take in images of beauty, truth and 
morality, how is it to “live out” that which it has taken in? How is it 
to become spontaneously active? In what form is it to express its indi- 
vidual nature? It must live out the self, the inner being, which nature 
has bestowed on it, in that manner, in that form, which its childish 
instinct prescribes to it, viz., in play. 

Play is free activity, engendered by happiness and well-being. To 
develop itself is happiness and well-being to a child so long as the pro- 
cess is in accordance with nature; in order that it may develop itself 
the child plays in happy unconsciousness—for it knows nothing of the 
object of its activity. ‘Play is the first poetry of the child,” says J. 
Paul, but play means also its first deeds, which are the expression of 
human nature, of human life. It is the preparatory exercise for this 
life. The child begins its existence, after the first months of mere 
taking in, by handling, producing and transforming: for to transform 
the world is the business of humanity. 
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When achild of but a few months old applies its whole strength to 
thumping on the table with some object or other, or to flinging it over 
and over again on the ground, or from its mother’s arms opens and 
shuts the door, etc., it is exercising its young forces, and it derives 
pleasure from so doing—it may be said to be playing—though as yet 
without conscious end and without manifestation of its individual 
nature. When at a somewhat later age, while playing with its doll it 
imitates all that happens to itself, the way in which it is washed, or 
dressed, etc., or whatever it sees going on in the kitchen, in the work- 
shop, in the garden, in the street, the instinct of imitation is developing 
its ideas, and stimulating it to ever new dramatic representations from 
the life of grown people, and the young mind is now exercising its forces. 
But this activity is still so to say universal, in so far as the child only 
gives back universal impressions made on it, without its individual 
stamps standing out distinctly—though at the same time difference of 
disposition may already distinguish the boy from the girl, the sanguine 
temperament from the phlegmatic, and various features show individu- 
ality of character. It is only specially-gifted children and artistic or 
scientific geniuses of the future whose individual endowments are often 
strongly pronounced at the earliest age, even though all musical com- 
posers do not, like the little Mozart, compose sonatas at six years old. 

Doing and handling alone are not enough to cause the individuality 
of a child, the kernel of its personality, the Divine thought in it to blos- 
som forth—for this, actual production and creation are necessary. It 
is in the works of its hands that the signs must be sought which will 
point to the special vocation it is destined for. 

The degree of practical skill of which little child-hands are capable 
is shown by many an industry in which child labor is misused, for it 
is employed like a machine, always in one direction only. But the 
child’s mind can only produce in the joyousness of play, with the stim- 
ulus of a desired end to be attained, of an awakened sense of the beau- 
tiful to be satisfied, or contentment of one kind or another, to be 
reached as the result of its endeavors. With such an aim the healthy 
child will spare itself no trouble, no exertion—indeed, without any 
definite aim it delights in exhausting itself with activity; its nature 
impels it to do so, for it is created for labor. But it must also become 
artist i. e., it must originate within the limits of its own small powers, 
if the flower of its individuality is to unfold. For this purpose the 
ordinary, imitative, aimless play is not sufficient; its efforts require the 
guiding and determining of suitable materials. 

How eagerly do children long and beg for the participation of their 
elders in their play—for their guidance and direction; with what zeal 
do they collect all available materials to enable them to carry out their 
little ideas. But grown-up people, when they do join in the amuse- 
ments of children, understand but ‘imperfectly how to be wise leaders, 
and the materials at hand are seldom suitable. Chance-found material 
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is generally too rough to be worked upon; and finished objects leave 
nothing over to be done. It has often been remarked that childish 
fancy prefers an unfinished article to a finished one, a bit of wood to a 
doll, because it can do something more to it; and it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that the continually. increasing wealth and perfection of toys only 
serve to produce dullness in children, or destructiveness as the only form 
of activity left to them, or, at any rate, satiety, weariness, and a fatal 
love of distraction which causes a constant craving for change, while, 
amid all this superfluity of diversion, the inactivity of the powers makes 
any real satisfaction an impossibility. 

Frébel, when a little boy, tried once very hard with the material that 
he had collected—stones, boards, and splints—to build a model of the 
Gothic church of his village, but, after long fruitless struggles, he threw 
up his work in-childish rage. This incident, however, gave birth to 
the later thought that children have need of prepared material and 
guidance, even for the exercises they carry on in play, in order that the 
real meaning and object of play may be fulfilled. His own childish 
games in his father’s garden were the foundation of his “ means of 
employment during the first childhood,” which are applied in his 
Kindergarten. 


ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF PLAYTHINGS. 

The purpose of the playthings, which he has devised, is to facilitate 
from the very first months the perception of outward objects; by the 
simplicity, the method, and above all, the fitness of the things set 


before the child, to enable it the more easily to take in form, size, num- 
ber, color, sound, etc., and by their definiteness, serial order, and con- 
nection, to produce clear.and distinct impressions which shall corres- 
pond to the first budding powers of comprehension. They serve, also, 
to assist the development of the senses and organs in the easiest man- 
ner, viz., through the own action of the child, so that it may be rendered 
capable of living out its innerself in accordance with its individual en- 
dowments, and of recognizing itself in its works, as works of art reflect 
the soul of the artist. 

Through Frébel the childish instinct of play has been converted into 
conscious action. He perceived the end which nature intended to reach 
by its means; saw the analogy between the process of development in 
early childhood and the evolutionary development of humanity, and was 
able, by a penetrating glance at the relations of ‘these two processes to 
one another, to discover the true method for the satisfaction of the 
impulse of culture which is innate in man, and through which he has 
been led to the development of himself and his world. 

Tt has been well said: “ Genius brings with it its own path, the gifted 
nature reaches its goal.”. Providence, it is true, allows those chosen by 
it for great tasks to select for themselves the means of their fulfillment ; 
but who can say how much labor, how many fruitless struggles, how 
many tears of despair might have been saved them? Or how much 
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greater their services, how much wider their hearts might have been ? 
Many, no doubt, would say that it is just these tears, and struggles, and 
agonies of despair, which develop genius or character ;—and certainly a 
man has always to thank his own endeavors which developed his 
faculties, for his greatness. But the point in question is to direct these 
exertions to the right end and enable them to reach it, and, above all, 
to recognize endowments betimes. Ifa person gifted with a fine voice 
does not sing, he or she cannot become a singer; and if Thorwaldsen 
and Humboldt, like Casper Hauser, had been confined for fifteen years 
in a dark cellar where they could see and hear and do nothing, their 
genius would never have unfolded itself. But who could count the 
fast-bound gifts and powers which fall like unripe fruit ftom the tree 
of humanity, because no school was at hand for their development, 
because the soul was not loosed from its darkness? The number of 
geniuses will not be less because their crowns of thorns are exchanged 
for crowns of roses, but, on the contrary, will multiply beyond all power 
of calculation when the faculties have room given them for joyous work 
and effort, and when, through wise guidance, the vocation of the indi- 
vidual is made plain to him when still a child, and the shortest way to 
its fulfillment pointed out. 

All Sysiphus labor should be spared, especially in childhood, which 
should be, before all things, a time of happiness; and the way to make 
it so is by encouraging natural activity, by setting free the imprisoned 
forces, and by enabling children to live in accordance with their needs, 
to collect experiences, and to learn for themselves without school disci- 
pline. The creative spirit must be allowed to work in them, that thus 
the rising generation may be saved from the demon of excitement-seek- 
ing, which is ruining morality in our days. Action, in the form of 
play, must supply the elements of all knowledge and practice, so that 
unity and connection may pervade the whole culture. The child should 
come to school ready equipped with all the fundamental conditions 
necessary for true learning; and these are: to be able to see with one’s 
own eyes; to hear with one’s own ears; to possess the power of observ- 
ing and attending; to have a thirst for knowledge; to be able rightly 
to perceivé and distinguish the different surrounding objects, and to be 
able, through construction in childish fashion, to give outward expres- 
sion to the inward self. 

Morality and virtue must be learned through doing and practicing; 
words alone will never teach them. It is only by action that the will 
is strengthened and the capacity for great and good deeds ripened. 
And, for this purpose, children wil] seldom find so fit a field as the 
Kindergarten presents to them. No age ever called for such a throng 
of action as does ours! The industrial works of our day are gigantic 
as the pyramids of Egypt; but, instead of centuries, like the latter, 
they require only days for their completion, and the outward world is 
being reconstructed with astounding rapidity. 
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But all the slower, alas, does the moral reconstraction go forward! 
What force shall be mighty enough to rival, in this field, the wonders 
of industry? Is there a higher force than love, which, in its divine 
nature, created the world? And what love is more powerful than that 
of the mother? The Divine spark of love in the human breast never 
burns with a purer and a holier fire than on the sacrificial altar of the 
mother’s heart, which the ashes of a ruined world would not suffice to 
quench. Shall not this force, then, be mighty enough to contribute to 
the purifying and sanctifying of human society in an age when a new 
phoenix is striving to rise from the ashes of.centuries ? 

It is not enough that saving ideas should be carried about in the 
world ; there must also be the necessary devotion, the good-will, the 
endurance, the power of self-sacrifice, to carry them out. The male 
genius of humanity begets the ideas of which each century has need; 
the female genius has to work them out. 

The genius of mankind is two-sexed, but a long period has gone by 
during which the world has received its stamp from the male half only, 
and the result is that many fields are barren, large tracts parched and 
arid. The dews of emotion and love can alone refructify them. A cry 
is going up on all sides calling to the slumbering second genius of 
humanity to awake, and appealing to the “love force” of woman for 
redeeming works. The cry of the children calls to the hearts of moth- 
ers that here is the material out of which they may build up a new 
generation which shall impart the spirit of moral greatness and dignity 
to the beautified outward world, so that the body may not remain with- 


out a soul. A new key has been found to unlock the nature of the 
child, a new alphabet is ready wherewith to decipher its secrets—will 
not the mothers of our day snatch gladly at this key, and eagerly study 
this new book for mothers? And will not the young women too who 
are not yet mothers, joyfully undertake the sacred office of educators of 
childhood to which Frébel calls them ? 





FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


Vv. GENERAL IDEAS.—PECULIARITIES OF METHOD. 


We have attempted so far to draw out more fully and to make 
universally comprehensible the following general ideas of Frébel. 

1. The destiny of a child is, tobe the child of nature, the child of 
humanity, and the child of God. 

Or, .the human being as a product of the earth belongs to the 
material physical world, and is of necessity subject to the laws of this 
world ; as a personality he comes out of the range of these laws and 
stands as man on the higher ground of self-knowledge and freedom; 
and lastly, through right development and a life in harmony with it, 
he attains to the still higher spiritual community of universal humanity 
in which the divine spark of the human soul begins to shine, and he 
enters into relation with the world outside the limits of earth, and with 
the source of all things. 

2. In the utterances of the child, which are the mirror of its nature, 
we recognize on a small scale the development of humanity in its infancy. 

Or in other words, the individual will always reflect the characteris- 
tics of the race, as may be proved by the analogy between the historical 
epochs in the world’s progress, and the universal stages in the life of 
childhood. 

8. The education of children requires : consideration of human nature 
in general, which changes with the progressive development of the race; 
consideration of the age in which they are living; of the personality of 
each individual character; and lastly of the law of development, which 
as regards the spiritual nature is “a higher outcome of the general law 
of development of the universe.” 

4. The first period of childhood—as being the most important with 
regard to human development in general—is not yet sufficiently con- 
sidered and cared for; the first needs of the soul are almost entirely dis- 
regarded ; Frébel offers the means by which the female sex may be 
more adequately prepared for its vocation as the first educators of 
childhood. 

These fundamental ideas must be accepted before Frébel’s method 
and means of education can be understood and appreciated in their 
full significance. In their general acceptation these ideas have un- 
doubtedly been more or less expressed in different ages and at dif- 
ferent times, and every thoughtful educationalist has more or less 
recognized them. But in the relation which Frébel gives them, and 
the application discovered for them by him, they are new. 

An idea is never realized by one human mind, or even by one gen- 
eration; it is part of the scheme of the great Ruler who sends these 
ideas to the earth, these sparks from the eternal altar of truth, that 
they should go on ripening for centuries before they are allowed to 
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bear fruit. Every new truth, which has become a reality, has had 
behind it a host of zealous spirits, who have been compelled to fight 
for it and force open a way, may be at the peril of their lives, before 
it could make its entry into the region of reality. And often it hap- 
pens that the man or woman in whose mind the light of a new truth 
first kindled remains forever unknown. 

Before a new idea assumes an established form it must have been 
thought out again and again by the various successors of its first pio- 
neer, each one of whom will have something to contribute to what has 
been already conceded—not merely an amendment here or there, but a 
new thought which will alter, or give a fresh basis to the entire scheme. 
And this is essentially the work of genius—the fire in which every 
spark of. truth is kindled. If a new thought is to be fused into any 
scheme that has beer already ripening for some time, the whole ground 
which has been gone over and gained from the birth of the scheme 
down to its present stage must be contemplated anew from an inde- 
pendent stand-point. Every man of science who contributes something 
new to his special branch must be well up in all that has been done 
before his time; he must reckon up again the whole sum of results 
already gainefl if he has received a fresh amount to be added to it. 
What but the intuitive power of genius would be equal to such a task? 

In the field of education the same truth holds good: Frébel’s idea of 
“human education conducted according to an infallible method” had 
been groped after, worked at, nourished and fostered for centuries by 
minds kindred to his own, until at last it was able to be formulated 
and expressed with some sort of clearness. 

Method or Plan of Work. 

The pith of the educational theory in question may be summed up 
in few words, as follows :—there must be a methodical and systematic 
plan, according to which every healthily born human being (relatively 
speaking!) can be in such manner surrounded and guided that bis 
inborn faculties and powers may be sure of complete development. 

Before the theory in question, together with what Frébe] has done 
towards carrying it out, can be clearly expounded, it is necessary to 
come to an understanding as to what is meant by method, and to dis- 
tinguish rightly between an educational and instructional method. 

There are many people who while allowing that instruction should be 
imparted methodically to children at quite an early age, nevertheless 
think it foolish and unpractical to dream of educating a child according 
to a method from the beginning of its existence. They think that free 
spontaneous development, the growth of individuality, would be hin- 
dered thereby. 

The idea of method in its general signification may be defined as 
follows: A systematic plan, that is to say a plan which could not be 
any other than what it is, and such as after repeated experiences it has 
become, for reaching any given end in the easiest and best possible 
way. Or the following of definite rules to attain an object in view. 
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In all and everything that has to be accomplished there must be one 
_way which leads more directly than any other to the wished-for goal. 
When once this most direct way to any given end has been established, 
each one has but to follow it: that is to say, to apply certain fixed 
rules which have resulted from experience ; and it is in this application 
of fixed rules that method consists. This is true of all work without 
exception—the least as well as the greatest. 

No art, not even that of cooking, can be carried on without such a 
system of rules. Suppose awook, for instance, were to put together 
the ingredients of her dough in an arbitrary manner, without regard 
to weight, and to bake them without first mixing and stirring them, 
the bread would not, turn out well. And what applies to industrial pro- 
cesses applies equally to artistic and mental work. Poetry caynot dis- 
pense with metre and the laws of versification ; musical compositions 
must be based on the laws of harmony. 

Even when people write poetry without any knowledge of metrical 
rules, they nevertheless unconsciously apply these rules ; their composi- 
tions could not be called poetry if a definite plan of syllables did not 
produce rhythm. In the same way, people gifted with musical talent do 
not need to have learned the laws of harmony, in order to apply them 
in musical improvising. But without that unconscious application, 
only discordance would be the result, and never a complete tune. 

This unconscious and intuitive application of every kind of laws 
proves that the foundation of all systems lies in human nature itself— 
is an innate faculty. If this were not the case no amount of experience 
would enable man to comprehend the laws outside himself, either in 
nature or in human work. 

The imparting of knowledge according to some such a plan of laws 
is called methodical instruction. Nothing can be called real instruction 
which does not proceed according to a method, and no one will have a 
word to say against instruction being methodical. Every one knows 
that a language cannot be thoroughly learned without a grammar which 
sets before the pupil the rules or laws of the language. 

Instruction, or teaching, as such, has to do with the powers of appre- 
hension, the understanding of the pupil, and, in addition to the impart- 
ing of positive knowledge, aims at exercising and developing the power 
of thought. The laws of instructional methods must therefore corres- 
pond to the laws of human thought. In what do these laws of human 
thought consist ? 

Let us be permitted to give here a few rapid indications which are 
necessary to the clear exposition of our subject. A psychological 
treatment of it would be out of place. These indications, moreover, 
will not be given in accordance with the numerous definitions of philo- 
sophical authorities, but only in the sense in which inward and out- 
ward observation brings them to the notice of every sound human in- 
tellect, and in which they lie at the bottom of Fribel’s views. 
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Frebel’s' Law of Opposites and their Reconcilement. 

What, then, is the process of the human mind in reflection? The 
systematic process, as it is the same for all minds. 

Every thought must relate to something that we know, and first of 
all to visible objects ; we must have an object of thought. This object 
of thought must not only be taken in by the senses as a whole, so that 
a general idea of it is gained, as of a foreign plant that has been seen 
superficially in a picture, without the details of leaves, blossoms, sta- 
mens, etc. It must be observed and stuffed in all its parts and details. 
If we want to acquire a thorough knowledge of a foreign plant we 
must compare all its properties with those of plants known to us. 
When the properties or qualities of different objects are all exactly the 
same we cannot compare them; if there is to be comparison, there 
must be a certain amount of difference—but difference, side-by-side 
with similarity. The qualities which are similar will be the universal 
ones, which everything possesses, as form, size, color, material, etc., for 
there is nothing that does not possess these qualities. ‘The different, or 
contrasting qualities, will consist in variations of the universal ones of 
form, size, etc., as, for instance, round and square, great and little, hard 
and soft, etc. Such differences in properties that have a general 
resemblance are called opposites. ; 

All such opposites, however, are at the same time connected and 
bound together. The greatest size that we can imagine to ourselves is 
connected with the smallest by all the different sizes that lie between; 
the darkest color with all the lightest by all the intermediate shades; 
from an angular shape one can gradually go over to around one through 
a series of modifications of form; and from hard to soft through all the 
different gradations. Not that one and the same object can ever be 
both hard or soft, dark or light, great or little, but the collective qual- 
ities of all existing objects go over from their superlative on the one 
side to their superlative on the other, hardest to softest, darkest to 
lightest, and so on. 

The gradations of great and little, hard and soft, etc., which lie 
between the opposites, are the connecting links, or, as Friébel puts it, 
“the means of reconciliation of opposites” (and Frébel’s system can- 
not be rightly understood unless this principle, which forms the basis 
of it, be acknowledged). This “reconciliation” is effected through 
affinity of qualities. Black and white are not alike, but opposite; the 
darkest red, however, is in affinity with black, as the lightest red is 
with white, and all the different gradations of red connect together the 
opposites, black and white. 

Now any one who has compared an unknown plant with known 
ones, in all the details of its different parts—leaf, flower, fruit, etc., is 
in a position to pass judgment on it, and to draw a conclusion as to 
whether it belongs to this or that known genus of plants, and what is 
its species. Thus the natural process-of thought is as follows: percep- 
tion, observation, comparison, judgment and conclusion. 





THE KINDERGARTEN AND HOMES. 


BY MRS. MARY PEABODY MANN. 





HOMES AS THEY ARE, AND THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 

WHEN we consider what homes and schools are in the present condi- 
tion of the world, it is impossible for the thinking mind not to ask, What 
can be done to improve them? They surely do not produce the effect 
upon society that could be expected from ideal homes and schools, and it 
is these that we would now discuss. 

The institution of home is a divine one, as far as we can judge of divine 
things. The family is eminently God’s institution, and nothing should 
be allowed to mar it. It is based upon the most powerful and all-pervad- 
ing sentiments of the human soul, and our quest should be to ascertain by 
reflection all its capabilities for influencing the destiny of man. The 
child is born into the arms of its parents who may well stand appalled before 
the magnitude of the duty it imposes upon them, if they have any adequate 
appreciation of it at all, for we know, alas! that the actual parents of the 
majority of the human race have a very inadequate sense of their duty to 
their children. Children do not come voluntarily into the world, nor do 
parents summon them from the abyss of time and space with an intelli- 
gent consciousness that they are new emanations or creations of God's 
Spirit, to be instructed in their relations to the glorious universe to whose 
study their faculties are adapted. Often unwelcome, the product of pas- 
sion instead of noble and religious sentiment, they are largely left to find 
out through suffering and unaided experience those relations to the uni- 
verse which are the earnest of their immortality. And because the endow- 
ment of nature is often so rich as to overcome all obstacles to the building 
up of that spiritual nature which it is their own part to erect upon that 
basis, many shallow persons idly say that the consequences of neglect and 
obstructions to progress prove that adversity and hindrances are the best 
circumstances under which to form character. Out of conflict and strife 
much truth is elicited, because these stimulate the intellect to action, but 
it is as idle to say that neglect and absence of love are in themselves good 
for the soul, as that the indigestible matter we often eat strengthens the 
powers of digestion. Souls are often starved for the want of proper influ- 
ences, as stomachs are ruined by indigestible food. It is true that even 
the stomach will survive much abuse, and we know that souls have an 
immortal principle that will stand by them in some sphere of being if not 
in this—but why lose the highest benefits this life can bestow, the world 
that now is as well as that which is to come? The race has grown in 
spite of all the obstacles it has had to encounter, and the earnest inquiry 
that has engaged the greatest minds in it has resulted at last in the dis- 
covery of a method of improving homes and education within and out- 
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side of them. Madame Marenholz-Bulow, who may well be called the 
apostle of Froebel, having devoted thirty years of her life to the promul- 
gation of his system in many lands, has of late issued a little book upon 
the evils of the present time, and she resolves them all into the deficient 
education of women. While women are of inferior education, how can 
homes be what they ought to be and evidently were intended to be? God 
does not do things arbitrarily. An eloquent preacher once said: ‘‘God 
takes care of the helpless babe, not by folding it under an angel’s wing, 
but by pillowing it on a mother’s breast.” God does not speak from the 
skies to teach women to fit themselves to be good mothers, but having 
endowed the human race with faculties adequate to all their needs—and 
who can compass the glory of their possible destiny?—he inspires the 
mother’s heart to learn by experience. If it is true that in early times 
men lived hundreds of years, it could have been none too long to learn 
the lessons of this great school of a world. At present we seem to live 
long enough only to catch a glimpse of what is left for usto do. Women 
were once, and in some places are still treated only as chattels, or at least 
merely as the bearers of bodies, and are not expected to educate the souls. 
Even in the most educating modern country (Germany) it was not long 
since considered best for the sons to be taken from the influence of their 
mothers as early as possible. It had not apparently dawned upon them that 
the mothers should be better educated for their office. May we not 
justly attribute to this custom the prevalence of irreligion among distin- 
guished Germans? for if religion is not cherished at the mother’s knee, by 
the mother’s heart, where will it be-likely to be done? The mother 
watches every motion of her nursing babe, and its organic life in her is 
thus far cherished, but when a little older the care becomes troublesome, 
especially if she is worldly, and she calls in the aid of—whom? Does 
she, like queens, appoint the’ best educated and most unexceptionable 
woman in her sphere to aid her in the holy duty? Should not every 
mother provide that none but good examples shall be set before the 
awakening mind and heart of her little immortal? and consult at every 
turn with assistant educators? And as her child increases in years, does 
she guard it on every side from evil influences? Does she especially 
watch her own words and acts, which have such powerful influence upon 
the child as long as its faith in her is unbroken, the faith that is the 
matrix of faith in God? Does she never break a promise, or present an 
unworthy motive, or use a subterfuge with her child? Did she come to 
her task prepared for it? or was she married, or did she become a mother 
without studying the subject? Probably nine-tenths of all the women 
who are married think only of the gratification of their own affections. 
When the relation of mother comes to a conscientious woman, the mater- 
nal sentiment awakes and absorbs almost her every thought, but how 
poorly does she find herself equipped for the new duty! She searches 
herself to know what are her resources, and deplores her deficient educa- 
tion when she finds how limited they are. New, pressing duties of 
many kinds prevent her from educating herself now, and she is obliged 
to depend upon her maternal instincts, whose scope she has never studied. 
These instincts, uneducated, may make her sacrifice every one else to her 
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child; which she has not the right todo. More children come and she is 
overwhelmed. How frequent is this history! She must now learn wis- 
dom by her mistakes, and her children are the victims of this long-de- 
ferred training! 

In reading the history of Froebel’s life and study of man, and his final 
discovery of the true method of education, what woman is not mortified 
to think that it was not made by a woman and a mother? Froebel 
learned it from his observation of tender, noble mothers, who had learned 
wisdom by their costly experience, guided by the maternal instinct which 
makes the good mother obliterate herself for the good of her child, 
Standing a little apart from the duty, and bringing a cultivated, scientific 
mind to the subject, he saw where the difficulty lay, and why all mothers 
were not equal to their task, and why children were left to suffer uncom- 
prehended, unsympathized with. This tender, womanly nature, from 
which he had suffered so much after losing his own mother, was enlisted 
in the reform of this world-wide evil, and he has shown mothers how to 
remedy it. This sentiment pervades all his works. 

But this is not to be done slumbering. Woman must rise in her might 
and see that all «men are educated for their vocation. It is not enough 
that a mother here and there studies the system, but every woman 
should be trained to the work, so that children may fall into no evil 
hands. No woman should consider herself educated who does not make 
herself acquainted with a method that is acknowledged by the highest 
thinkers to meet all the requisitions for the education of thé little child; 
for the Kindergarten system provides for every want of human nature— 
physical, moral, and intellectual. If all women studied the principles of 
this science, for it is a science, no motherless child would be left to suffer, 
for nothing so draws out the maternal nature in woman as the profound 
study of child-nature. Every good Kindergartner finds the motherly 
element in herself, and by adoption makes every child she deals with her 
own, so that the most difficult cases do not discourage her, or wear out 
her patience, or exhaust her resources. She is sure the right germ is 
there if her skill can find it, and the challenge to the resources she has 
laid by seem to create new ones to meet every contingency. 


HOW IS THIS TRAINING TO BE MADE UNIVERSAL? 


Every public school organization should have appended to it a training 
school, in which all the girls of the school (subject to an examination for 
qualification) can take a course of this study after they have given all the 
time they can command to their general education. The most highly 
cultivated will then take their rank as Kindergarten educators—for a Kin- 
dergarten of practice must accompany such a training school, and the 
charity Kindergartens will afford ample field also—those of inferior 
grade can act as nurses, and every woman will be suitably educated for 
marriage. If marriage is, for any cause, not her lot in life, she will still 
have a vocation that will give her congenial employment in any sphere. 
When this matter is understood and appreciated, women will come for- 
ward and found such institutions in which all their sex can be educated 
to this work, the rich paying for-their own instruction, the poor receiving 
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it gratis. One noble example of similar action is before us. Others would 
fill up the ranks and do likewise if they knew what the work is. It has 
not yet become general enough to show its effects saliently. When 
it has, the sun is not more certain to rise than that means will be offered 
and the work will be entered upon. 


INFLUENCES OF KINDERGARTENS ON HOMES. 

It is now the work of those who have had the oppertunity to mark the 
beneficent effects of such trained care upon the rising generation, to 
spread the knowledge of it and point out its workings. We have already 
the means of doing this, although the field is yet a small one. Some 
thirty charity kindergartens of the last three years afford the material.* 
They have been carefully watched, not only in the school-rooms but in 
their influence on the families of the children. It is true that these fam. 
ilies are not yet reformed so far as to be publicly conspicucus, but the 
kindergartners and the friends who have aided them and sympathized in 
the work have noted the changes wrought by these little ministers of the 
cause, who have gone home from the little paradises where their minds 
are organized to observe, wills educated to choose the right, and their 
hearts trained to love, and uttered sentiments in their childish prattle 
that have arrested the attention of the members of the families where for 
the first time the children are treated with respect, for when they hear 
profane language they manifest pain, and in the simplicity of their moral 
courage they check their very mothers in their rough speech, and show 
courtesy and disinterestedness to brothers and sisters. Their lives have 
been set to music, and the hard-looking and—alas! we must say it—hard- 
drinking parents are arrested by the spectacle and their hearts softened 
by the tender voices that chant the beautiful sentiments that have human- 
ized the children out of their former savage demeanor (for the animal 
development was the first one in their case), and are now to humanize the 
parents who have hitherto met with a blow or a kick any disobedience or 
annoyance from their children. Men stay at home from the grog-shops 
to hear their four-year-old babes sing! and teach the older ones the pretty 
plays that symbolize all sorts of occupations, and hear them describe 
nature, flowers, birds, and the beauty in every thing. Children of the 
neglected class, who are left to find their own amusement, are often noted 
for early sharpness and cunring resource. Natural selfishness leads them 
specially to steal what they want, till they are taught that there is a golden 
rule by which alone justice can be done to all, themselves included. 
Little children that robbed gardens to gratify the lust of their eyes—for 
they love beautiful things as well as more favored children do, and per- 
haps better, since they are never surfeited with them—now go through 
the streets, hand in hand, singing songs, in obedience to their teachers’ 
recommendation, and are easily distinguished from other children who 
watch their opportunity to pounce upon something displayed in shop 
windows, notably something to eat, which can soon be safely disposed of. 
Nothing is more striking in the way of improvement than these children’s 





*The Charity Kindergartens established and sustained by individual beneficence, in 
Cambridge and Boston. 
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altered behavior to one another, as well as to their elders. Mothers, 
‘whose naturally tender hearts have been crusted over with the too heavy 
burdens of unassisted care and never ending recurrence of it, weep when 
they see their children grow in lovely traits, and gradually learn to believe 
that kindness is the best discipline, when they see how much better it 
works than the harsh word and the brutalizing slap. ‘‘My mother does 
not slap half as much as she used to before Harry went to the kinder- 
garten,” said a young girl, the eldest of nine children, most of whom 
were boys. ‘She thinks your way is the best.” 

When thirty-five mothers saw the orderly, courteous, obedient behavior 
of fifty children who had been under but three months training in two 
kindergartens, and were assembled together at a Christmas festival, in 
which there was net an instance of rudeness or misbehavior of any kind, 
with no visible restraints to curb them, some of them ejaculated ‘‘I never!” 
“How kind the ladies must be, they love them so!” ‘How patient the 
ladies must have been!” Others wept and could not speak. Some of 
them had pretty stories to tell of their children’s politeness at home where 
they were characterized as ‘“‘the best behaved people in the family.” A 
new idea had entered their minds; their faces wore a different expression 
from the one with they had first assembled to “‘ hear about kindergarten,” 
and were thankful to be relieved of some-of the care of their little ones, 
but without an idea of anything but this welcome relief of a few hours of 
the day—evidently incredulous of more! 

Usually the poorer class of children go into the primary schools reluct- 
antly—they have heard traditions in their short lives of tedious constraints, 
stupid times, ferulings, and school fights, but the children who attend 
kindergartens cry to go and wish to stay all day. Even in aristocratic 
kindergartens this is generally the case, so great with children is the love 
of that species of amusement in which they are themselves the factors 
and producers—in short, in which their faculties are brought into action, 
and the imagination and love of beauty addressed. It is found that very 
badly behaved children are the exception in kindergartens or elsewhere; 
faults are often merely experiments, mere natural expressions of their 
propensities, and something substituted for these idle experiments that 
occupies the faculties more agreeably, soon disarms them and opens a new 
vista in the universe into which they would fain enter, and whose delights 
obliterate the very memory of their own unaided and aimless endeavors 
after amusement and activity. Those children who are removed from 
the kindergartens to the primary schools often go with not only tears but 
screamings, having exhausted all their little powers to avert the calamity. 
But once transferred, if they have had a decent length of time in the 
kindergarten (it ought to be three years, if possible), their progress is very 
rapid and very satisfactory, for their habits of attention and observation 
make tasks easy to them which to those not so trained are uninteresting 
and apparently hopeless, and therefore do not chain the attention. It is 
impossible to test what the children learn in a kindergarten by any process 
of examination. All children can learn by rote, but there must be faith 
in the process which cultivates the powers and enables them to use their 
faculties intelligently, and to ‘‘do to others as they would be done by.” 


9 
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The true test is at a later stage, when they are found with their little 
minds fertilized with related facts which they apply to the exigencies of 
life, and are seen to think for themselves, to act in reference to conditions, 
to choose intelligently the good: from the evil, to restrain their own pas- 
sions, and to fulfill their little duties. It may be said these are the results 
of life-long exertions, and this is true; but the direction may be given in 
the earliest childhood, and children can learn in company with each other 
the duties of society, They are-more influenced by each other as they 
grow older than by adults, but babydom turns to the mother or her sub- 
stitute for guidance and protection, and at that age has an organic life in 
her which makes it all important what she is, To make herself what she 
should be is then her first duty. To those who study this new education, 
life is no longer a mystery. ‘It is a frequent exclamation of its students: 
**I know now what I was made for!” Can there be a more eloquent 
commentary upon what the study is, when such an exclamation is heard 
from a young woman just entering life with all its hopes and enchant- 
ments and possibilities teeming in her imagination? Watch them after- 
ward as they move round the little assemblies they take charge of, full of 
sympathy—I mean an understanding sympathy, not a sentimental passion 
for the little beings they are guiding and loving. They do indeed fill 
one’s idea of ministering angels, especially when the children are gleaned 
from streets and hovels and neglected homes, One little boy, not four 
years old, came into a kindergarten drunk. It was learned from him, 
subsequently, that when father got his money the Saturday before, he 
bought whiskey, and all the children shared it! Instead of being punished 
for the naughtiness it had put into him, his ministering angel had inves- 
tigated the case and discovered the secret of it. It will be her mission 
now to teach him to resist the temptation, and who knows but what he 
will save his parents yet? One bright little fellow in the same kinder- 
garten, who had come in just before the summer vacation, in such a 
condition of neglect that it required some resolution to take hold of him, 
but who was now washed, combed, and prettily dressed, and had quite 
an aristocratic air by the poise of his fine head and the animated expres- 
sion of his handsome face, amused himself with kicking all his little 
neighbors—not brutally, Dut ‘‘for fun.” His ancles were tied firmly 
together till the end of the session, and when the others moved, one of 
the teachers drew him into her lap in a corner and had a long talk with 
him, as if he was her own dear, erring child, instead of somebody else’s 
naughty boy, and when she put him down after this conference, his face 
was irradiated, and he was allowed to mingle with the rest as if all the 
lightning had been drawn from his cloud. He had a twin brother whom 
ene could hardly distinguish from him, who had explained to me his 
condition as soon as I entered—‘‘ You see, he kicks”—and he was evi- 
dently of a different quality of character, though looking so much like 
the little kicker. He watched his discipline with great interest. Some- 
times wonderful transformations take place at once, as if the mere sub- 
stitution of the right motive for a wrong one, or for no motive at all, was 
all that was needed—but again, there are difficult cases that are only con- 
quered by patient perseverance, Violence is not used; not only because 
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that is not the heavenly way, but because that was probably the cause of 
the whole difficulty, or if it was not personal violence, it was injudicious 
and reckless severity of judgment, at which the human soul revolts and 
stands on its own defence. A child will hang his head with shame at an 
astonished expression of countenance, especially from one he loves, who 
would perhaps resist opposition to the last extremity. If the way can 
only be found to remand him to the monitor within, and lead him to con- 
demn himself, even silently, the work is well begun if not done. 

The kindergartners should be looked upon as a holy order, as true 
sisters of charity, and should have every encouragement and furtherance’ 
that society can give, for their task isa hard one. When all women aré 
- educated in the science of child-culture, there will be no want of sympa- 
thy for them, for each one will feel it to be her vocation also, although 
all may not give their lives to it with the same devotion as those who 
make it their prime calling. The office of teacher has often been in past 
times looked upon as that only of an upper servant in a family or com- 
munity. It is notably in places of the highest general culture that they 
take their true position. They rank in such communities with the clergy- 
men, for they also have the care of souls, and in proportion to their en- 
lightenment take rank with the philosopher, seeker of wisdom. The vis- 
itation desirable to be connected with the kindergartens is a most valua- 
ble adjunct. In this way families are to be reached, and the love of their 
children, shown and evidently felt by their teachers, will win its way to 
otherwise cold and suspicious hearts of poor mothers. Nothing so bridges 
over the abyss between the rich and the poor as these kindergartens, 
When the poor mother sees her child treated with respect, all her opposi- 
tion vanishes, and in this country at least she can look forward to her 
children’s occupying any position of which they will prove worthy. And 
if the early culture of the children morally and physically will help to 
elevate the families they belong to, there will not be that painful discrep- 
ancy between the uneducated parents and the educated children. So 
large a proportion of the foreign poor of our cities are wanting in any 
education whatever, that half the value of the early training of the chil- 
dren is lost, unless the minds of the parents are also reached. The most 
invaluable class of visitors of the poor therefore is the kindergartners, for 
with their passport into the families who require charity of all kinds, spir- 
itual as well as material, they have an opportunity never offered before. 
It is a good gauge of the fitness of the kindergartner for her blessed task 
if she is found to see the importance of this part of her work. Let the 
idle, wealthy women who wish they had something useful to do, visit 
these divine institutions of modern benevolence, and they will find ample 
occupation in assisting in their work. Many helps can come from out- 
side. Beautiful pictures are invaluable aids in the culture of children— 
not pictures of Johnny, in Mother Goose, tripping up his grandmother, 
or tying rags to an old man’s coat, or Taffy stealing the pig. Such demor- 
alizers as these should have the reprobation of society, but pictures illus- 
trating moral beauty, such as those that adorn Froebel’s Mother and Cosset 
songs and De Gerando’s illustrated work of the prizes given by the French 
Academy for noble deeds of humanity—as well as pictures of nature, ani- 
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mals, sports, etc., of which the world is now full 4 little child will see 
much in a picture that will escape an adult, and nothing will bring him 
forward so fast in expressing himself intelligently as the talk over beauti- 
ful pictures. The benevolent who befriend these kindergartens have after 
all limited means, both of multiplying the kindergartens and furnishing 
them with all the appliances they need. If the inhabitants of each ward 
could supply good places for kindergartens, or even one with ample space 
and in a quiet neighborhood, which are conditions absolutely necessary to 
their good success, it would be far better than to have them in public 
school-buildings in noisy streets. A commission of ladies formed for the 
purpose, as a regular board of visitors, would be an invaluable help to the 
kindergartens, and thus women could begin at once to aasist in this best 
of charities. It is often sympathy rather than money that is needed for 
God’s work in the world. Every one can emulate his moral government 
of it. One lady now furnishes food to one of the kindergartens for 
lunches for those children whose .parents are too poor to furnish them, or 
if not actually too poor, too intemperate or too wicked, and whose chil- 
dren are, as it were, picked out of the street. Some of these very little 
waifs are among the brightest and most attractive when washed, combed, 
and dressed decently, and show an evident self-respect, which is a great 
change from the cowed, frightened, brutal condition in which they 
entered what to them must seem to be the gates of heaven. 

The kindergartners are the educators to be consulted by mothers rather 
than wise men who exercise their brains about school curriculums and 
think very little in that connection of ‘‘ love your neighbor,” and ‘‘do to 
others as you would have them do to you.” The kindergartners make 
the philosophy of the human mind their study when they have devoted 
themselves to child-culture, and they learn from Froebel’s exposition of 
his principles why the artistic faculties and love of doing are to be trained 
joyfully before abstract ideas are offered them and before they are taught 
anything else. In one sense we understand nothing, in childhood, or 
ever. We can learn by observation that the germ of the seed throws out 
@ root and a plumule, and that the pea, for example, throws out leaves 
and goes on growing until it blossoms and bears a pod containing other 
seeds like the one we planted; for every instant of this process can be 
watched for by placing the peas in a glass tumbler in the midst of wet 
cotton, every movement from the beginning can be seen, but the wisest 
of us do not understand the forces of nature that make it grow. This is 
the time when the intelligent child asks why and how, and the proper 
answer to the question here is, ‘‘ No one knows why or how but God.” 
This points out the unseen agency of the Creator, and will make him 
better understand the voice of God in his own breast. The faith of child- 
hood will germinate belief, and when a child has watched the growth of 
a plant, it comprehends what is meant when it is told that its goodness 
can grow if it is cherished. We-do not have to supply the consciousness 
that this analogy is true. God has planted that in the human soul, ready 
to be developed at the right moment, but let us not forestall the time when 
it can be recognized. Let the cultivated senses form a basis for the thought, 
which will then need no explanation in words. Nature is teeming with 
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similar analogies on every side. A cultivated mind (and only such should 
guide the development of children) sees a thousand illustrations of ideas 
that she can convey to them. I question if a well-trained kindergartner 
will ever have recourse to nonsense verses to amuse children. Brilliant 
verses, striking images, startling contrasts are all in order, but no words 
should be given them that have nota meaning. It is an insult to their 
understandings and often a cause of much after perversion of mind and 
confusion of ideas. Many confessions of great men, who remember 
something that puzzled their minds in childhood, intellectually and 


morally, testify to this. 


MR. COMBE’S EARLY CHILDHOOD. 

Idle and unconsidered words often make a deep impression upon chil- 
dren and lead to important consequences. In the Introduction to Mr. 
George Combe’s little work upon the “Relation between Science and 
Religion,” he recounts such an instance.* On the occasion of his dividing 
@ bit of sugar-candy with his brothers and sisters (he was six years old) 
the nursery maid said to him, ‘‘ That’s a good boy—God will reward you 
for this.” He says, ‘‘ These words were uttered by her as a mere form of 
pious speech, proper to be addressed to a child; but they conveyed to my 
mind an idea; they suggested intelligently and practically, for the first 
time, the conception of a Divine reward for a kind action; and I instantly 
put the question to her: ‘‘How will God reward me?” ‘‘ He will send 
you everything that is good.” ‘‘ What do you mean by good—will he 
send me more sugar-candy?” ‘‘ Yes—certainly he will if you are a good 
boy.” ‘* Will he make this piece of sugar-candy grow bigger?” ‘‘ Yes 
—God always rewards those who are kind-hearted.” 

Mr. Combe was a logical reasoner from childhood. If the nursery- 
maid had said, ‘‘God has made you so that you will always be happier 
for doing a good action,” his experience would have verified the remark, 
and the consequences might have been beneficent to his character; but 
her words were destined to work in another way, long puzzling to his 
understanding. ‘‘I could not rest contented with words,” he goes on to 
say, ‘‘ but at once proceeded to the verification of the assurance by experi- 
ment and observation. I forthwith examined minutely all the edges of 
the remaining portion of sugar-candy, took an account of its dimensions, 
and then, wrapping itcarefully in paper, put it into a drawer, and waited 
with anxiety for its increase. I left it in the drawer all night, and next 
morning examined it with eager curiosity. I could discover no trace of 
its alteration in its size, either of increase or decrease. I was greatly dis- 
appointed; my faith in the reward of virtue by the Ruler of the world 
received its first shock, and I feared that God did not govern the world in 
the manner which the nursery maid represented. 

‘Several years afterwards I read in the Grammatical Exercises, an early 
class-book then used in the High School of Edinburgh, these words: 
‘ Deus gubernat mundum,’ God governs the world. ‘Mundus gubernatur 
@ Deo,’ the world is governed by God. These sentences were introduced 





* This essay of Mr. Combe’s upon the Relation between Science and Religion is a book 
that ought to be in every Kindergarten library. 
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into the book as exercises in Latin grammar, and our teacher, the late 
Mr, Luke Fraser, dealt with them merely as such, without entering into 
any consideration of the ideas embodied in them. This must have 
occurred in the year 1798, when I was ten years of age, and the words 
made an indelible impression, and continued for years and years to haunt 
my imagination. Asa child I assumed the fact itself to be an indubitable 
truth, but felt a restless curiosity to discover how God exercises his juris- 
diction.” 

The process that went on in his mind through long years of study is so 
minutely described that it is too long to be extracted here, but every word 
of it is of import. History disappointed him, because the great rulers of 
the world did not govern justly or appear to recognize God’s action. At 
liome, his parents administered their affairs pretty well, but with such 
evident imperfection that ‘‘it was impossible to trace God’s superintend- 
ence or direction in their administration.” Napoleon Bonaparte in France, 
George III, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Melville, did no better. When he studied 
the literature, mythology, and history of Greece and Rome, he was 
equally disappointed. Most rulers and other people seemed to acknowl- 
edge in words that God governed the world, ‘‘ but the belief seemed to be 
like a rope of sand in binding their consciences.” 

In studying the Old and New Testament, and the orthodox catechisms, 
he found more direct statements of God’s moral government, but never 
could apply the examples to practical purposes. The pious frauds of the 
Catholic priesthood, and also of Protestant divines, formed farther stum- 
bling blocks, and in his theological studies he was tuught that God often 
leaves the wicked to run the course of their sins in this world without pun- 
ishing them, reserving His retribution for the Day of Judgment. This 
seemed to imply ‘‘ that God does not govern the world in any intelligible 
or practical sense, but merely takes notes of men’s actions, and com- 
mences his actual and efficient government only after the resurrection 
from the dead.” Such was the influence of his Calvinistic education, such 
the terrors inspired by it, that he wished himself an inferior animal without 
a soul. He used to climb high up on the rocks of Edinburgh Castle, 
which overhung his father’s house, and gaze with intense interest on the 
evening star, and longed to see into its internal economy, with the thought 
that if he could but discover that summer and winter, heat and cold, life 
and death prevailed there as here, he should be happy, for then he could 
believe that this world was not cursed, but that it and the planet were 
both such as God intended them to be. His distress was aggravated by 
finding such doubts and difficulties described in the catechism as ‘‘ pun- 
ishments of sin,” and ascribed to ‘‘ blindness of mind, a reprobate sense, 
and strong delusions.” He had never heard the truth of the catechism 
questioned, and it was not till a later period that he became convinced 
that the feelings he mentioned arose from the intuitive revulsion of the 
moral, religious, and intellectual faculties with which he had been en- 
dowed, against the dogmas of Calvin. When he studied the laws of the 
solar system and perceived the harmonies and adaptation of the revolu- 
tions of the planets, when new light broke in upon his mind from the 
pursuit of astronomy and physiology, from chemistry, and other sciences, 
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all which proclaimed the all-pervading God, he still asked How He gov- 
’ erned the moral world, and it was not till Gall’s discovery of the functions 
of the brain, that he was led step by step to understand God’s connection 
with the soul of man. 

~ Doubtless if he had been left to think for himself he would have arrived 
early and happily to a sense of the same, and when we think of the stereo- 
typed utterances upon the subject of our relations to our Heavenly 
Father, which the little child believes as soon as he is intelligently told of it, 
we realize how immense is the importance of a cultivated mind to the edu- 
cator of childhood. A cultivated mind does not mean a mind and memory 
crammed with facts and book knowledge, but the trained power of think- 
ing, founded on the analogies of nature. Women, even more than men, 
are dependent upon others for their thinking, and it is because their 
minds are not scientifically trained to anything. The religious aspects of 
science can be inculcated upon the youngest children, and those minds 
that think no religious impressions can be made upon them can never 
have lived with children in the sense in which Froebel uses the words. 
No limit need be put to the acquisitions and learning of women, but what. 
they are to do for society is first to make themselves acquainted with the 
nature of the new-born soul, and then to see to it that all other women 
share the knowledge, for the conscientious soul cannot rest contented till 
it shares with others all the good it enjoys, especially of a moral and 
intellectual nature. The human race is a solidarity, and never can 
advance much as a race till enlightenment is equalized as far as there is 
capacity to receive it. 

The above is a strong case, but Dr. Channing relates one himself some- 
what similar, and others recur to mind. Doubtless innumerable instances 
of perversion of mind occur that are never remedied by original thinking. 
It seems strange even that Mr. Combe did not throw it off earlier. It 
shows the power of accepted dogmas over a conscientious spirit, and 
shows also how unprincipled it is to exert such power. No disputed 
opinion should ever be uttered as a fact, and this idea of justice and truth 
should rule in education from the very beginning. A reasoning child 
should not be made to do anything solely from obedience to any indi- 
vidual, even its mother, except in some case of personal danger to itself 
or others. The motive inculcated should bea far higher one, or wé 
should wait and trust the human soul meanwhile. We can do this if we 
believe the human soul is made aright by its Creator—that is, that it has 
recuperative power, and we should be satisfied with removing obstacles 
to its free action. This is what Froebel meant by telling us to study the 
child and never to force it. Arrest it in the wrong course, so far as to 
enable it to start afresh with a new idea for its guide, but respect the dig- 
nity of human nature from the first, We shall then have noble children 
and not puppets, 
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INDEX TO DR. WINES’ SURVEY. 

We intended to have introduced extracts from the remarkable volume by Dr 
Wines just issued from the University Press, Cambridge, with a Memoir of the 
laborious, useful, and honorable servi¢es of the author in the field of Prison Dis. 
cipline and Crime-Repression—services unsurpassed by any individual since the 
death of Howard. A glance even at the Index will show his comprehensive 


treatment of the subject. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN SWITZERLAND. 


CARE, TRAINING AND STATISTICS.* 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


InstiTuTIONs for the care of impoverished, neglected, or maltreated 
children, have, to a limited extent, existed for nearly two centuries in 
Switzerland. The institutions earliest founded for this purpose, and 
many of the present day, were, and are now known as Orphan 
Asylums, but are such only by name, as they do not restrict admission 
to orphanage, but are open to any child whose parents or guardians 
desire to enter the same for purposes of better care and discipline, and 
are willing to pay a nominal sum for maintenance, or gratuitously to 
such as are dependent, neglected and likely to become vagrants. Some 
of these institutions whose means are ample, resemble prosperous board- 
ing schools more than asylums for poor and unfortunate children. 

The farming out of dependent children was also much in vogue at 
one time among some municipalities, but its results on the whole prove 
so unsatisfactory, that the practice will soon cease altogether. 


PESTALOZZI.—WEHRLI.—FELLENBERG. f 


Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, who at Neuhof, in 1775, founded the first 
distinctive institution for the care, instruction, and training of the poor to 
habits of industry, is the man above all others who, by his ardor and per- 
sonal sacrifices for the cause, practically inaugurated the present system 
of industrial training of dependent children. It was he who first gathered 
about himself ragged, neglected and maltreated children, sought out 
the youthful victims of the farming out system and reclaimed from 
almshouses and prisons their juvenile inmates, and taking them to the 
Home he had prepared at Neuhof, there trained them by example and 
the force of his profound love, to become useful members of society. 
His ideas found favor with the eminent philanthropist and scholar, 
Emanuel Fellenberg, who in 1810 founded at “Hofwyl,” what he was 
pleased to simply call “a school for the poor.” John Jacob Wehrli, the 
most ardent, practical, and successful.of Pestalozzi’s followers, then but 
twenty years of age, was placed in charge of this institution, and to his 
devotion and life-long labor, his unselfishness and careful study of 
human nature, are greatly due the beneficent results which have 


* By Hon. John Hitz, Consul General of Switzerland at Washington. 


+ For full account of Pestalozzi, Fellenberg and other Swiss educators see Barnard’s 
icsateam and Pestalozzianism—the same in Swiss Schools and Pedagogy, Edition of 
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followed the Pestalozzian system of educating and training poor, neg- 
lected and maltreated children to habits of usefulness. 

His earnest application to the work of eradicating hereditary tendency 
to indolence and crime, to counteract the effects of evil associations in 
youth, and to supplant these with qualities of character developing 
into devotion for the good and useful, must ever constitute him a great 
example for educators of all classes of children. 

Admission to this “School for the Poor,” says Fellenberg, was 
“virtually unconditional, and left to Providence.” “ Among the 
inmates were such as had been taken up by the police for begging, 
others suffering from’ loathsome scrofulous diseases, half famished 
forms whose every feature depicted want and misery, lying, malicious, 
and aimless tramps, apprentices who had absconded from their asters 
and dared not return, filthy, lousy littie vagabonds, others spoilt and 
shy of labor, made so by false notions of parents and relatives ; then 
again, helpless orphans, who came of respectable but unfortunate 
families, well raised and disposed-to do right.” None deserved the 
name of criminal, yet all were on the direct road to pauperism or crime. 
Not to provide and care for such, therein liest the greatest of crimes ! 

Says Wehrli, “I was their father ; I was with them all day, without 
intermission. If I retired later than they did, I nevertheless remained 
in the same room, and rose with them in the morning. We devoted 
nine hours to sleep, some six hours to instruction, study, recreation, 
and meals—the balance, (nine hours) was devoted to work.” And it 
may here be said that Wehrli was ever found at work with his pupils, 
questioning and being questioned, teaching and -explaining—in a 
manner that made all work seem but play, endearing teacher and 
scholar to each other beyond measure. They sang together, enter- 
tained each other; all was participated in alike—work, meals, 
pleasures, studies and rest, even to the quality of their apparel and the 
little clothes chest—teacher and scholar fared alike. Wehrli’s idea of 
providing for the poor is forcibly given in a letter written in 1824 to 
his father, wherein he says: “Give bread, spend money and donate 
clothing to the poor; you will have done them good only so long a time 
as it will take to eat your bread, use your money, and wear out 
your clothing. But instruct them, teach them to work, train them to 
become useful members of society; then you will have supplied them 
with enduring riches, and they will during life be made happy by your 
beneficence. But to attain this, they must learn to work. Whilst at 
work they gain self-respect and contribute towards defraying the 
expense of theireducation. Thus, with a small outlay, one can become 
a great benefactor, and this is surely worth far more than to prove a 
small benefactor with a large outlay.” And so another of Pestalozzi’s 
followers, Director Zellweger, has said: “Build palaces for the criminal, 
work-houses for the idle vagabond, and you will neither eradicate the 
evil of the one, nor suppress the tendency of the other; but give to 
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neglected youth a sound Christian training, with education and labor, 
and you will have attacked the tap root of poverty, and demolished its 
thorns.” 

And still another, an ardent and devoted associate and follower of 
the beloved Father Girard, the Abbot Raemy, expressed himself as 
follows, at a public meeting in Freiburg: “Yes, institutions for the 
proper training of the poor are perhaps of all useful works of Christian 
benevolence, the most efficient benefactors. If it is a praiseworthy and 
sacred duty to give the famishing a piece of bread, or him who is una- 
ble to labor, a penny, it is far more beautiful and praiseworthy to open 
training schools for neglected childhood, and thus save it from a pur- 
poseless existence and its resulting evils. In the first instance only a 
temporary misfortune is ameliorated, whilst in the other, we labor 
for the future—a fruitful grain of seed is planted, from which, later, 
useful citizens, fathers, mothers, and virtuous families will spring up.” 

Such are the sentiments of men in Switzerland who have been 
prominent in that great labor of love which looks to the proper training 
of homeless and neglected children. 


WEHRLI’S SCHOOL AT HOFWYL. 


It was at Hofwy] that both Wehrli and Fellenberg first learned fully 
to appreciate the difficult and high calling of a teacher of dependent 
and neglected children. They became convinced that to ensure success 
and permanency to the Pestalozzian and Wehrli system of instructing 
impoverished and wayward youth, suitable teachers must be trained, 
and to secure such, it was practical instruction, not solely intellectual 
study of the question which was required. With this view, what 
became known as the “ Wehrli School” was instituted by Fellenberg. 
It constituted virtually a Normal class for the practical training of 
scholars of the “School for the Poor” showing aptitude, and others 
desiring to become teachers. And thus in the class-room and dormi- 
tory, in the shop and the field, the indefatigable Wehrli trained the 
first teachers for the arduous but noble calling of instructing depend- 
ent and neglected youth. The corps of teachers gradually grew, for 
municipal and state authorities, philanthropic societies and individuals 
in various sections of the country sent youths to be thus trained for 
institutions established or to be founded. That most efficient promoter 
of social science, the “Swiss Society of Public Utility,” repeatedly 
discussed the subject of having teachers especially trained for instruc- 
tors of the poor; and in the year 1835, signified its earnestness in the 
matter by setting aside a special fund and appointing a committee 
to select youths likely to prove qualified for the calling, and encourage 
them by words and financial aid to enter upon a thorough course 
of practical training and study. For a number of years this society 
so assisted a certain number of young people of both sexes to acquire 
the normal training indicated, and some of the most successful teachers 
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in this most trying and difficult branch of instruction owe their success 
greatly to the fostering care of this society. 


SWi8S INSTRUCTORS OF THE POOR. 


Eventually (1845) the graduates of the “ Wehrli School” became 
sufficiently numerous to form an association called “The Swiss In- 
structors of the Poor” (Schweizerische Armenerzieher), the primary 
object being to issue a journal in the interest of their cause. It was, 
however, soon discovered that in print alone the requisite encourage- 
ment for the calling could not be imparted, nor could the experiences 
of the humble yet efficient be thus made available. The association 
therefore divided itself into an eastern and western section, meeting 
separately in alternate years, and jointly every three years. The last 
joint session took place May 21 and 22, 1877, at Berne, where upwards 
of one hundred members met in convention. After transaction of 
business, the reading of essays and discussions, a visit was paid to the 
girl’s institute “ Victoria,” with inmates numbering one hundred chil- 
dren of the destitute, the helpless, the vagrant and unfortunate. 


SUMMARY OF INSTITUTIONS FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


What has been, and is being done in the work inaugurated by 
the immortal Pestalozzi, at Neuhof, and so successfully carried for- 
ward by Fellenberg and Wehrli, first at Hofwyl, and thereafter by 
their devoted followers all over Switzerland, can be clearly seen in 
the carefully collated statistics prepared by those most earnest labor- 
ers in the cause, John Wellauer of St. Gallen, and John Mueller 
of Berne, contained in their valuable publication “ Die Schweizerischen 
Armenerziehungs Anstalten,” whereof the first edition was issued for 
transmission to the Centennial in Philadelphia, and at the instance of 
the “Swiss Instructors of the Poor ” (who largely contributed thereto); 
a second enlarged and improved edition appeared in 1878. 

The classification adopted by these gentlemen which refers rather to 
the name than to the object of the institution, is calculated somewhat to 
mislead at first as to the number of institutions “ preventive ” in their 
character and distinctive from those for reformatory purposes. Hence 
in framing the tabulated summary hereto appended, the institutions 
figuring in the statistical tables of Messrs. Wellauer and Mueller have 
been rearranged under headings strictly according to the objects they 
respectively carry out in their programs—viz.: in the column imme- 
diately following the names of cantons are embraced all institutions, no 
matter what name they bear, where dependent, neglected, vagrant, un- 
Truly, maltreated, and even children of well-to-do parents are admitted, 
provided they are not guilty of, or have been committed for crime. In 
the second column are found all institutions of a reformatory and cor- 
rectional character to which juvenile offenders of the law can be com- 
mitted by judicial authorities, and where vagrants and others are only 
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exceptionally admitted. In the third column will be found institutions 
limiting admission to orphanage. Fourth and fifth columns represent 
institutions for the specific purposes given in the headings. 

It will be seen that there are in Switzerland no less than ninety-four 
institutions devoted to the care and training of dependent, helpless, 
neglected, wayward, amd maltreated children; many of them opening 
their doors to all, regardless of creed or nationality, whilst numbers 
afford their inmates the opportunity not only of acquiring trades and 
other means of livelihood, but if they be found qualified, a full collegi- 
ato course of instruction. Nearly all these institutions also amply 
equip the children for the active duties of life. 

The aggregates given in this table embrace, it is true, forty other 
institutions, but this will not prevent arriving at a sufficiently accurate 
estimate of what is being done towards preventing pauperism and crime 
by the ninety-four embraced in the first column. It will be seen that 
on an average there is about one instructor to every twelve of the 
5,074 inmates, and 55 per cent. of these instructors are females. The 
average expense a year per child would appear to be 365 francs, or 
about 20 cents per day, to defray which amount, municipalities, socie- 
ties, private persons and the income from investments thence derived, 
together with the earnings of the institutions themselves contribute 
94 per cent., and the Cantonal or State Governments 6 per cent. And 
finally it safely can be stated that for every 25,000 of population there 
exists one institution devoted to the purpose of preventing pauperism 
and crime from making victims of unfortunate children. 

It may be well to call attention to the fact that the “Swiss Instructors 
of the Poor” favor, wherever practicable, industrial instruction of an 
agricultural rather than mechanical character. Hence we find most of 
the institutions referred to devoting considerable attention to garden- 
ing and farming labor, believing it particularly conducive to health, 
peculiarly well calculated to aid in eradicating hereditary tendency to 
indolence and crime, and best furnishing a reliable means of earning a 
livelihood. 

The practice of sending dependent children to almshouses, or for 
slight misdemeanors committing them to correctional institutions has 
virtually ceased, public opinion in Switzerland being very pronounced 
in opposition thereto; and asylums simply to board and lodge orphans, 
are also well nigh a thing of the past. 

The “ Swiss Instructors of the Poor” clearly state that the followers 
of Pestalozzi and Wehrli must not content themselves with merely 
feeding and clothing their wards and imparting a knowledge of the 
elementary branches of education, but they must go deeper, and ear- 
nestly labor, first to eradicate evil tendencies, and impart in their stead 
in the heart of each child, a passionate love for all that is good, beauti- 
ful, and true; themselves to be living examples of Christian fortitude 
and cheerfulness, to encourage the child to think intelligently, to strive 
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by industry to attain the means wherewith to earn an honest livelihood 
and become a useful member of society. Constantly by example and 
word to inculcate a respect for labor, love of the neighbor, devotion to 
the country, and gratefulness to Him from whom all blessings flow. 

To illustrate more fully the prevailing manner of conducting these 
institutions for the training of dependent, and care of neglected chil. 
dren in Switzerland, a brief outline of the history, mode of conducting, 
and results attained by four of the institutions embraced in the first 
column of the appended table, derived from the work of Willauer and 
Mueller, will here follow. 


ZURICH. 


The city Orphan Asylum [Hans Frick (born 1829) in charge since 
1870] founded 1771 by the municipality under Mayor Escher; has 
seventy-eight inmates (1876). Admits orphans, legitimate, illegitimate 
and other children (of both sexes) from four to sixteen years of age, 
whose parents are protestant citizens. Until fifteen years of age the 
children attend the Public Schools, when if found capable, they may 
attend for purposes of Normal training, the Polytechnic Institute or Uni- 
versity until twenty years of age, at the expense of the asylum. Draw- 
ing, modeling in clay, and book-binding are taught in the institution, in 
addition to which girls are instructed in household duties. Games, 
ball play, races and gymnastics, chess, theatricals, target practice, 
short excursions of from one to five days, and festivals offer ample 
recreation. The children rise at 5 o’clock in summer, and 6 in the 
winter, the smaller retiring at 7 o’clock, and the older at 8.30 p.m. The 
bill of fare consists, for breakfast, of bread, and flour or oatmeal broth, 
twice a week coffee; at 10 o’clock a. m., a piece of bread for lunch. 
Dinner at 12 o’clock noon; soup, vegetables and meat five times a 
week. In addition, each of the twelve oldest girls and boys receive 
daily a glass of wine; 4 o’clock Pp. m , a piece of bread for lunch, includ- 
ing fruit twice a week. Supper of bread and soup at 8 o’clock p. m. 
The annual consumption of food per inmate, averages, in pounds: bread, 
298, milk 188, meat 70, butter and lard 11, potatoes 120, flour and grits 
41, peas and beans 7. From four to six and seven hours according to 
age of child, are daily, except Sundays, devoted to study and work; 
from one to three hours to housework by the girls; from one to three 
hours to promenades and walks, the balance to recreation and sleep. 
On Sundays the oldest attend Sunday-school and divine worship at 
churech—the younger in the asylum. Visits, promenades, reading, 
plays, declamations, concerts, and in the evening chorus singing for 
two hours under a musical director, close the day. 

Children are permitted to visit their relatives on the first Sunday of 
every month, and also on the third when not guilty of misconduct. 
Relatives and friends can only visit the children with the sanction of 
the director (house father). The experience has been that such visit- 
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ing, on the whole, incites to disturbance, tends to dissatisfaction, and 
stifles gratitude. Very refractory inmates are sent to reform schools. 
The institution is conducted by a superintendent or director, and 
matron called “ Waiseneltern ” (parents of orphans), with two male 
and two female assistants, the other employes consisting of two male 
and two female servants, one forewoman and a nurse. 

The object of the institution is to replace so far as possible the lov- 
ing care of good parents, and aim to instill a moral and religious feel- 
ing. .The tuition at public schools offefs to children, according to the 
bent of their minds, the requisite preliminary instruction to acquire a 
means of livelihood. The director, in conjunction with a committee on 
instruction, after having heard the desire of the child, determines the 
choice of trade or profession; the director then supervises the acquire- 
ment of the same, and the institution pays any expenditures incidental 
thereto. Most of the boys select trades, others commercial pursuits, 
and some scientific; whilst girls most desire to be tailoresses and dress- 
makers, laundresses, book-keepers, saleswomen and teachers. About 
nine children leave the institution every year. A few, on account of 
negligent and dishonest tendencies, have turned out badly after leay- 
ing. The clothing worn is uniform, and of good material. Each boy, 
on leaving the institution being supplied with one new hat, one cloth 
suit complete, one extra coat, two pairs of pants, and twenty francs 
in cash; whilst the girls receive all their old clothing, material for a 
new dress, and each, both boys and girls, in addition, six shirts, six 
handkerchief, six pairs of stockings, and two pairs of new shoes. 

The institution is governed by a Board of Managers consisting of 
seven members. A member of the City Council is president, ez officio, 
and two trustees of the poor are members, ex officio. The City Council 
appoints the Board of Managers, and upon nomination by the trustees 
of the poor, elects, for a term of three years, the director, who appoints 
all subordinates. At meetings of the Board of Managers the director 
and physician have advisory powers. The accounts of the institution 
are kept by the director and city treasurer; the former attending to all 
purchases. The director and matron, usually man and wife, are paid a 
salary of 3,200 francs per annum; instructors from 600 to 1,000 francs, 
while 200 franes to 350 are paid to servants. The institution is sus- 
tained in part by the interest on a capital of 1,200,000 francs invested, 
contributions from scholars grown wealthy, legacies, ete. The average 
annual expense per pupil, amounts to 515 frances. 


BERNE—VICTORIA INDUSTRIAL HOME, 


The “Victoria,” containing (1876) ninety-seven inmates, an insti- 
tution for girls founded, 1859, by J. R. Schell, a Swiss resident in Paris, 
and conducted since 1859 by J. H. Rohner (born 1831), admits poor 
girls of the Canton of Berne, or whose parents are Swiss, aged from 
five to sixteen years. This institution is located near the city of Berne. 
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Its inmates attend school in the institution; the youngest having a 
special kindergarten course. The children are taught to assist in car- 
ing for twenty head of cattle and two horses; attend to raising vege- 
tables and fruit for the institution, and cultivating the farm. Sewing 
is taught, and work done to order. The value of agricultural labor 
performed by inmates per annum aggregates for each, from 30 to 60 
francs, and in needlework from 6 to 12 francs. 

Gymnastics and games, the anniversary festivals of the institution 
and of harvest, Christmas, walks and excursions, afford recreation. 
In summer the children rise at 5 o’clock, in winter at 5.30, retiring in 
summer at 8.30, and in winter at 8 o’clock. Breakfast is had from 6.30 
to 7 o’clock a. M., and consists of bread, milk and potatoes; 11.30 to 
12 o’clock, dinner, consisting of soup, vegetables and meat twice a 
week. For supper, from 6 to 7 o’clock, bread and soup, lunch at 9 
o’clock A. M., when working on the farm, and daily at 4 o’clock p. m., 
consisting of bread, fruit and milk. In winter six hours, and summer 
four hours are devoted to study, three hours to labor in winter, and in 
summer according to the demands of the farm. On Sundays, religious 
service is attended at church or at the institution in the forenoon; the 
afternoon is devoted to promenades and excursions, the evenings to 
reading aloud, telling stories to classes, chorus singing and social inter- 
eourse. Children are only permitted to visit relatives in cases where 
not detrimental; no regular time, and the same rule applies to visits 
from relatives. It has been found that relatives oftener impede than 
promote the objects of the institution. 

A superintendent and matron (Hauseltern) conduct the institution, 
assisted by six regular graduate female teachers and two instructresses, 
one cook and four male farm hands. The board of managers or direc- 
tory consists of nine members appointed by the cantonal government, 
which also appoints the superintendent, and he in turn the subordi- 
nates other than teachers, who are appointed by the board of managers. 
The superintendent acts as secretary for the board of managers, and 
also keeps the accounts according to forms prescribed by the cantonal 
authorities whose officers finally audit them after having been approved 
by the board of managers. The superintendent and matron (Hausel- 
tern) receive jointly a salary of 1700 francs per annum, teachers from 
400 io 700, and servants, farm hands and others, from 300 to 500 francs 
ayear. The resources of the institution consist of the income from a 
capital of 500,000 francs amounting annually to 23,000 francs; sale 
of products of the farm, 3,429.87 francs, maintenance francs 60, and 
articles made and sold, 726.70 francs. The total expense of an inmate 
averages annually 289.38 francs. The consumption of food by each 
inmate averages per annum in pounds, bread 287, milk 444, meat 30, 
butter and lard 12, flour and rice 16, potatoes 461, peas and beans 20. 

The clothing is not uniform, but for winter wholly or part woolen, 
for summer cotton, purchased by the inmates under the supervision of 
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the matron. On leaving, each girl is entitled to, and receives all of her 
underclothing, three new and two old dresses, twelve chemises, twelve 
handkerchiefs, eight pairs of stockings, three pairs of shoes, two pairs 
of drawers, six night-caps, towels, sewing and writing materials, sundry 
books, and one trunk. The bedding provided for the inmates consists 
mostly of a substantial wooden bedstead, sacks filled with straw and 
wool pillows, feather bolster, two sheets and blankets. 

The choice of trades is supervised by the superintendent and matron, 
and if expense is incurred in acquiring the same, the income from 
earnings of the institution, board received from inmates and the occa- 
sional contributions and donations received are devoted to the purpose. 
Twenty-nine have been taught to be, and are house servants, fifteen 
tailoresses and dressmakers, four laundresses, three seamstresses, three 
factory hands, two watchmakers, one milliner and seven teachers. None 
of the inmates who have left the institution are known to be in an im- 
poverished condition, only one temporarily bad, and one totally depraved. 

The most cordial relations between the institution and those leaving 
it are maintained, and a book is expressly kept in which entry is made 
of correspondence and the future conduct and standing of inmates. 


BASLE—CITY ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


The Home for dependent children of both sexes, in charge, since 1866, 
of John Jacob Schiiublin (born 1822), was founded as an orphan asylum, 
1677, by the city authorities; admits legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren of citizens, whether orphans or not, from foundlings to sixteen 
years of age (two free places for strangers) ; in 1876 it had 162 inmates 
and is under Protestant management. Instruction in the institu- 
tion, and if qualified, inmates can attend courses at the University, 
Polytechnic School, and Normal Institutes. To teach the children the 
fear of God, teach them to obey and to work, are the aims of the insti- 
tution. The boys are taught gardening, and the use of tools in four 
workshops connected with the institution; the girls, household duties 
and various kinds of work suitable for women. The recreations consist 
of field sports, chess, other indoor games, with three excursions every year, 
festivals, etc. On Sunday divine service and Sunday school are attended 
in the forenoon; promenades and visits in the afternoon ; evenings, so- 
cial entertainments and scientific experiments. 

In summer the children rise at 5.30, in winter at 5.45 o'clock; 
retiring in summer at 8.30, and in winter at 8 o’clock. Breakfast 
consists of coffee and bread; at 10 o’clock a piece of bread is given to the 
children under ten years of age. Dinner at noon including bread and 
diluted wine. Bread luncheon at 4 o’clock p. m., with fruit and 
chocolate on days when no meat is given. Five to seven hours daily 
are devoted to instruction and study ; two to three hours to work, more 
by the older children; two to three hours to play. Children, if well 
behaved, can visit their relatives every two weeks, and relatives also 
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children at like intervals, on condition, however, of bringing neither 
eatables nor wearing apparel. The effect of such visiting has been in 
some cases beneficial, and in others detrimental. The choice of trade 
is usually determined by the superintendent, and its acquirement super- 
vised by the manager, the institution defraying any incidental expenses. 
Mechanical trades and commercial pursuits for boys, and house service 
for girls, are usually selected.. Seventy-six boys have become mechan- 
ics; forty-four, merchants and clerks; five, teachers; four, boatmen; 
three, laborers; twenty-two girls, house servants; one, laundress; one, 
factory hand; one,ironer. About fourteen boys and ten girls leave the 
institution annually. None have been known to become impoverished, 
and but one to turn out really bad. Each inmate consumes on an 
average annually in pounds: bread, 300; milk, 180; meat, 78; butter 
and lard, 12; potatoes, flour, vegetables, fruit, coffee, chocolate, in 
proportion. The material for wearing apparel is uniform, and made 
up in the institution. On leaving, each inmate is supplied with a new 
suit, or sixty francs; nine to twelve shirts or chemises, three pairs of 
shoes, eight pairs of stockings, six neck ties, equivalent with what they 
have to four new suits, and underclothing to match. 

The institution maintains cordial relations with its inmates after 
their leaving it, and in various ways encourages them to usefulness. 

. A Board of inspectors consisting of seven members appointed by the 
executive council of the city, supervises the management of the insti- 
tution, and by and withthe consent of the city council appoints the super- 
intendent and matron (father and mother), who conduct the institution 
assisted by one manager and steward, one chaplain, four male and two 
female teachers, and one assistant, one teacher for kindergarten, three 
nurses, one housekeeper, two overseers, two tailors, two shoe-makers, 
one gardener, one book-binder, one cook, one chamber-maid, one 
nursery-man, and a janitor and wife. 

A special officer acts as accountant. Thesuperintendent and matron 
receive jointly a salary of 2,800 to 3,500 francs per annum, and five 
kegs of wine or 350 francs. Male teachers are paid 800 to 1,200 francs, 
female teachers and nurses 600 francs, the chaplain 1,500 to 2,000 
francs beside 1,200 francs from the cantonal government. The steward 
or director, 3,500 francs, mechanics from 300 to 600 francs, female 
servants, 200 to 300 francs, the janitor and messenger 22 francs per 
week. The institution derives its support from the income of a capital 
of 700,000 francs invested, sundry fees, interest derived from estates 
held for children, board charged in some cases, legacies and donations. 
The expense per inmate, for maintenance, averages 605 francs a year. 


BAYARD INDUSTRIAL ASYLUM. 


Grand Bayard Industrial Asylum, in the canton of Neuchatel, since 
1871 in charge of Madame Sophia Leuba (born 1835), was founded 
1834 by Pastor Bersat and the parishes of Bayards and Verriers, assisted 
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by the canton or state with an appropriation of 8,024 francs. It was 
founded for the express purpose of suppressing mendicacy among 
juveniles and training them in the fear of God, to be industrious, 
orderly and frugal. Admits poor and vagrant children of both sexes, 
from six to sixteen years of age, without regard to creed, or where 
from. It is unsectarian. The children attend the public schools, and 
are not limited to elementary studies. Some have graduated and 
become teachers. Each child is taught to cultivate a garden plot, raise 
a hog and braid door mats. The learning of trades is done outside of 
the institution, but under its surveillance. 

Promenades and excursions afford the greater part of recreation. In 
summer the children rise at 5 o’clock a.m., and retire at 7.30 p. M. 
In winter they rise at 6.30 a. m., and retire at 8.30 to 9 P. M.. 

Soup at 6 o’clock a. m. in summer for breakfast, and at 7.30 in win- 
ter. A plain dinner at noon, and supper at 6 p.m. Luncheon of bread . 
at 10 a.m.and4p.m. Five hours daily are devoted 'to study, the bal- 
ance to work and recreation—the girls in the mending room, the boys 
splitting wood except those out learning trades. On Sunday the chil- 
dren attend religious services at the parish church, talk, walk, etc. 
They are permitted to visit relatives when no bad effects are noticed, 
and relatives may visit children at any time, but such as conduct them- 
selves improperly are forbidden to do so in future. So far, no bad 
effects have been observed to result from such visiting. In choosing a 
trade, the bent of the child is given consideration, and a special com- 
mittee finally determines. Of the boys, five have become watch-makers, 
four farm hands, three laborers, and two shoe-makers. Of the girls, 
three are watch-makers, seven tailoresses and dress-makers, twelve house 
servants, one teacher, and one laundress. About four children leave 
the institution every year, and the most cordial relations are main- 
tained with the former inmates. But three of those who have left the 
institution are not what they should be. On leaving, each inmate is 
furnished with two complete outfits and seven shirts or chemises. The 
cost of maintenance per annum for each inmate, including those serv- 
ing apprenticeship to trades and receiving assistance, averages 200 fr. 

A board of managers, annually elected by regular subscribers, and 
consisting of twenty-one members, controls the management and ap- 
points the matron placed in charge, who selects one of the oldest girls 
to act as assistant, and trains her to perform the duties of matron. 
The board of managers elect one of their number to act as treasurer 
and accountant of the institution. The matron or directress receives 
asalary of 500 francs per annum, and some small perquisites. The 
treasurer, 60 francs, and the secretary 30 francs. The institution is sus- 
tained by the income’from a capital of 62,000 francs invested, annual 
collections in the municipalities of Bayards and Verriers, legacies (the 
largest being one from H. Piaget, 35,944 francs), an annual bazar, 
donations, and maintenance fees, board being charged at the rate of 
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5 francs per month, for those belonging to the parish, and 12 francs for 
others, unless such are found wholly unable to pay. 

It is well again to call attention to the fact, that of the inmates of 
the ninety-four institutions embraced in the first column all were by 
no means when admitted poor, neglected, or maltreated children. On 
the contrary, many are orphans and well-behaved children whose guar- 
dians and parents may be well to do but so situated or engaged in 
vocations as not to be able to give them proper personal attention. 
Hence, on account of the advantages they offer in matters of discipline 
and the learning of trades, arid also because of the privilege accorded 
them as citizens to do so upon payment of exceedingly moderate fees, 
they place their children and wards in these institutions. 

The larger portion of the inmates, however, are dependent, neglected 
or unruly and maltreated juveniles when admitted. Dissimilar, how- 
ever, from correctional establishments for juvenile offenders, or so-called 
“Reform Schools,” children cannot be committed to these institutions 
for penal offenses; neither are such admitted. 

On the other hand, the institutions classed in the second column as 
“Reformatory,” are expressly founded for the purpose of receiving 
juvenile culprits committed to them by judicial authorities for the pur- 
pose of reforming their character, and training them to lead honorable 
and useful lives. Exceptionally, however, they also admit upon 
request the impoverished, vagrant and incorrigible. 

The preceding brief recital of the history, management, and results 
of four institutions (three of them in or near cities of 30,000 or more 
inhabitants, and one in a village), will give some approximate idea of 
the way the other ninety are conducted, and the benefits they confer 
upon the dependent children of Switzerland. 

Such institutions as the “ Pestalozzi Stiftung ” in Schlieren, and the 
“Wangen Institute” in the canton of Zurich, the “Schurtanne” in 
Trogen, Appenzell, the “ Dreilinden” in St. Gall, “ Plankis-Chur and 
Lowenberg” in the Grisons, “Maria End” in Einsiedeln, Schwyz, 
“Echichens,” canton of Vaud, “ Hagendorn” in Zug, the asylum at ~ 
Schaffhausen, “La Pommiére,” Geneva, and others deserve examina- 
tion as models of their kind. 

We are not surprised, on looking at the large number of these insti- 
tutions for the prevention of pauperism and crime, and examining 
into the character of their labors, that only sixteen institutions, con- 
taining 734 inmates, exist in Switzerland for the reformation of delin- 
quent juveniles. It most forcibly illustrates the truth of the doctrine 
that “ prevention is better than cure.” 


(To the above comprehensive survey of preventive institutions for the rescue and 
industrial training of neglected and morally endangered children in Switzerland, we 
refer for information, as to the same class of Institutions in other countries, to Bar- 
nard’s ‘“‘ Preventive and Keformatory Institutions and Agencies,” which will also be 
found as Supplement to Volume III. of the American Journal of Education.] 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


NOTES OF REPEATED VISITS. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Wrra every year of progress it becomes more evident that the 
movement in favor of the higher education of women is one of 
the most important developments in the intellectual life of our 
country. -We have been more déeply impressed with this truth 
by recent protracted visits to Wellesley College, during which 
we entered the classes, inquired into every department, and 
examined minutely its past history and its present condition. 
After a careful examination of the whole field, we select this as 
the typical woman’s college. It seems to-day to be the high- 
water mark of this great tidal wave, whose influence has been 
so broadly felt in our own land, and which is now extending so 
rapidly to the Protestant countries of Europe. We give this 
prominence to Wellesley College, not merely because it has the 


largest number of students of any American college for girls, 
nor on account of its magnificent architecture, its affluence in 
libraries, apparatus, scientific collections and works of art, but 
because its class-rooms and laboratories present the most suc- 
cessful and practical illustrations of great principles and natural 
methods in education, for the promotion of which, among other 
objects, this Journal was originally established. 


OUR FIRST VISIT. 

The carriage whirled in at the wide gateway; we passed the 
entrance-lodge and entered the College grounds through a long 
avenue of elms. This led us to an evergreen wood, where the 
avenue was bordered by graceful hemlocks; we then crossed 
an open glade; and, after skirting an old oak forest, with its 
stately trees, we finally emerged upon the margin of the wide 
lawn, across which we saw the beautiful College, in all its 
superb proportions. We had only time for a glance at the 
varied architecture when the carriage stopped beneath the 
porte-cochére, and we entered the building. It was not a girls’ 
school — it was a palace! A stately hall was before us, with 
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marble columns, beautiful arcades, galleries rising tier upon 
tier, corridors stretching out upon either side, and in the cen- 
ter a tropical garden — a vast marble basin, filled with foliage- 
plants, unknown to us even by name, growing in all their ori- 
ental beauty. Was it all a dream? Was this a college? 
But no time was left us to dwell upon the question. We were 
immediately ushered into the reception-parlor, with its furni- 
ture of carved teak-wood, its pictures and bronzes, where we 
were cordially received by an officer of the College. Our 
errand made known, every facility for inspecting grounds and 
buildings, cabinets and libraries, class-rooms and laboratories— 
for conference with the president and professors, with instruct- 
ors and students, with teachers and taught in recitation and 
preparation, at work and in recreation,— was freely proffered, 
and as freely accepted. Our inquiries were protracted beyond 
the few hours we had assigned to this visit, into the next day, 
and were continued through several subsequent visits, with a 
constantly deepening admiration of the wise liberality which 
has provided all these conditions of a healthy domestic life for 
hundreds of girls from every part of the country, in the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge and liberal culture, under able teachers 
trained in our oldest colleges, and brought together to work 
out the problem of the highest education of women, and the 
best preparation of teachers for its perpetuation. 

American educators in general cannot be aware of the 
remarkable work which is going on at Wellesley. It is really 
a delightful surprise to be in such an atmosphere of intellectual 
activity, to notice the enthusiasm and thoroughness in every 
department, and to see the practical working and results of 
truly philosophical methods of instruction for young women. 

We admit that we went to Wellesley with some predeter- 
mined opinions, and with the intention of comparing its work 
critically with the results that are attained in our best col- 
leges ; and we must confess to having entertained some misgiv- 
ing as to the precision and thoroughness likely to be met with 
in the girls’ recitations. We expected to find a certain fluency, 
perhaps, but that we should miss the accuracy and the honest 
solid work of masculine minds. As we passed from recitation 
to private work, not only did these doubts vanish, but we found 
that we were moving in a keenly intellectual atmosphere. 
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The standards of study and instruction were all on the highest 
plane— new developments of old principles, to be sure, but all 
carried out so thoroughly, with such elegant precision, with 
such accuracy and completeness, that gradually all thoughts of 
criticism vanished in delight and sympathy and surprise. 

To understand Wellesley College and appreciate the per- 
fection of its system, methods and equipment, we must go back 
to its origin and foundation principles. 


HISTORY. 

The institution was opened as a college for women in 1875. 
From its commencement it has been crowded with students, 
and has taken a prominent and decided position for advance- 
ment in the education and elevation of the sex. 

It may be stated, in a very general way, that the purpose of 
its Trustees was to found a college in which girls should 
have as good opportunities for higher education as were given 
to young men in the best institutions, and to work out prac- 
tically this great problem with due regard to health, without 
which true education is impossible. They proposed to form 
character, give a purpose to life, strength to the physical 
powers, and educate a generation of useful, accomplished and 
learned women, whose power and influence would be felt every- 
where, and especially in the instruction of their own sex. 

The first important step was the selection of a favorable site 
that would furnish the great requisites of healthfulness and 
freedom from malaria, together with the advantages of near- 
ness to a great intellectual metropolis, without the annoyances 
and dangers arising from too close contact with city life. 

The village of Wellesley is located fifteen miles west from 
Boston, on the line of the Boston and Albany Railroad. It is 
a quiet village, remarkable for the beauty of its scenery. It is 
principally occupied by the country-seats of Boston gentlemen 
who have done much to develop its natural beauties. It was 
found in a scientific survey of the State that this region was 
the most healthy portion of the country. Here the Trustees 
located the future College in the midst of a magnificent estate, 
beautiful with lawns and glades, oak forests and evergreen 
groves on the northerly shore of Waban-Mere. Eight years 
were occupied in preparing the grounds and constructing and 
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furnishing the buildings; and when the College was opened, in 
1875, it was the unanimous voice of the many visitors who 
flocked there, that this was the most charming home that could 
be desired for the four beautiful years of a girl’s college life. 


THE GROUNDS. 

The leading idea of the landscape gardening has been to 
develop the domain like an English Park. From the stone 
Lodge, which is an exquisite gem of architecture, an avenue, 
nearly a mile long, winds through the grounds to the main 
College building. There are no fences anywhere, except the 
external ring-fence that protects the grounds from intruders. 
The girls wander at will through the woods, lawns and mead- 
ows, and over the hills. The marked feature of the landscape 
is the beautiful lake where the girls exercise with their boats 
in summer, and skate in winter. The accessory charms of the 
scene, the shrubberies, the shaded walks, the romantic glens, 
make it one of the loveliest spots in the country. Wellesley 
should be visited in the spring-time, when everything is in full 
leafage ; when Waban-Mere is glimmering in the sunlight, gay 
with boats filled with girls in their pretty boating-costumes. 
The woods are filled with the songs of birds, and the shores 
echo with the boating songs. Under the awnings of the park 
seats which are scattered about the grounds, some of the girls 
can be seen studying, while others are returning home from 
their rambles with hands full of flowers—for Wellesley is 
a land of wild flowers. Not only are the woods and meadows 
filled with them, but countless flowering plants and shrubs 
have been planted there. Last year more than a thou- 
sand rhododendrons and azalias were imported for the 
grounds ; and while we were there the gardeners were plant- 
ing seven thousand crocusses and snow-drops in the lawns 
around the College, to surprise the girls in the spring-time by 
their early blossoms. But the domain is beautiful at all times, 
and every year will add to its attractions. 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 

A wise liberality characterizes the construction-of the College 
buildings. No description can give an adequate idea of their 
beauty, and it is more difficult still to describe the solidity and 
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thoroughness of the work, the perfection of the architecture, 
and the minute attention which has been given to all practical 
points. Four years were occupied in the construction of this 
educational palace. We were told that it was necessary to 
build a branch railroad to convey the materials to the spot. 
More than seven million of bricks were employed in one build- 
ing! There were four miles of steam, water and gas-pipes 
used in its construction! The result of all this vast labor is a 
most beautiful home, provided with every comfort and luxury. 


Ventilation. 

We all acknowledge that pure air is essential to health. They 
seem to have pure air ‘‘on the brain’”’ at Wellesley. In our judg- 
ment there is no public building in the country so perfectly 
ventilated as this College. We visited every part of it, from 
the cellar to the attic, and everywhere is the same purity of 
air. Without diagrams we cannot fully describe the various 
methods of ventilation, but some points are worthy of a pass- 
ing notice. 

Everyone Knows the disagreeable effects of the hot, dry air 
that is produced by the ordinary system of heating with fur- 
naces or steam-pipes. This is overcome at Wellesley in a vety 
simple and effective manner. More than a hundred minute jets 
of steam are discharged into the basement, which may be 
described as one great air-chamber, and there this moist fresh air 
is warmed, and conveyed through the flues to every room. As 
an instance of the care which is used in the regulation of the 
atmosphere, we may mention that hygrodeiks are placed in 
different parts of the building, by which the moisture of the 
air is gauged, just as the degree of heat is measured by the 
thermometers. There is a certain fixed standard of heat and 
moisture called the ‘‘Ifealth Line,” which is best adapted 
for comfort and health; and this provides for a charming sum- 
mer atmosphere throughout the building. 

On going through the basement, which is whitewashed twice a 
year, and kept in a careful state of purity, we noticed hundreds 
of shallow boxes of charcoal placed at intervals along the walls. 
We were informed that sanitary engineers in England had 
applied fresh charcoal in various ways for purification of the 
air, and that this suggestion, among others, had been tested 
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and adopted here. In the other parts of the buildings we found 
that twice daily every bath-room, slop-hopper and waste-pipe 
is carefully disinfected by different chemical agents. Ozone 
generators were distributed through the class-rooms, hospi- 
tals and other rooms where there is any possibility of bad odors. 
But, best of all, the pure bracing air blowing over the hills and 
the lake, is brought into the basement through thirty fresh- 
air ducts to be heated and conveyed through the building in a 
constant and abundant flow. It is estimated that the annual 
extra expense which is incurred for ventilation is $2,000; but 
this is more than repaid in the health and comfort of the inmates. 

If we had space we should be glad to describe fully the 
minute attention which is paid to everything that concerns the 
girls’ health. Every day they are required to exercise an hour 
in the open air, if the weather is good. Practical hygiene is 
taught constantly and thoroughly. A resident physician gives 
all her time to the care of their health, a trained nurse act- 
ing as her assistant. A gymnastic teacher instructs in the 
modern scientific gymnastics. A teacher of elocution gives 
her whole time to instruction in vocal gymnastics and elo- 
cution. The girls are taught how to breathe (and very few 
people know how to breathe properly), how to walk gracefully, 
— ina word, everything that concerns health, dress, carriage 
and manners is taught with patient assiduity. 

It is noteworthy that, in the College calendar, the Trustees 
announce plainly that they will receive none but healthy girls 
into the College. They will not waste their privileges upon 
those who have not the good sense to take care of their health,- 
and they insist upon preparation in this respect from students 
who come to Wellesley, as much as in Mathematics, or Latin. 

Every educator will appreciate the paramount importance of 
these precautions. Every physician knows the delicate health 
of American girls. But there is no prejudice so unreason- 
able as the popular clamor that hard study injures their 
health. They are right at Wellesley when they say that “the 
delicate health of school-girls is not caused by hard study. It 
is, in most.cases, due to continual violation of the plain laws of 
nature as to fresh air by night and day; simple and nourishing 
food at regular hours; daily exercise in the open air; suffi- 
cient sleep, and suitable dress, Hard study, properly directed 
and regulated, strengthens the body as well as the mind.” 
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We have not space for a full description of the building. It 
contains apartments for three hundred and thirty students and 
thirty teachers. There is a spacious chapel, that will accom- 
modate eight hundred persons. The dining-hall seats three 
hundred and seventy. There is a large gymnasium, an art 
gallery, a library, a reading-room, a ladies’ drawing-room, 
recitation-rooms, laboratories, music-rooms, a large cabinet of 
collections in Natural Ilistory, a hall for the students’ societies, 
and extensive trunk-rooms. There are bath-rooms in every 
story. A steam-elevator is running at all times for the stu- 
dents’ use. The building is heated by steam. The College 
gas-works supply the gas for the building. Pure water is 
drawn from an inexlaustible artesian well. The girls generally 
live in pairs, having a parlor and bedroom for the two. The 
rooms are furnished with handsome black walnut furniture, and 
all of them are carpeted. The rooms are all lighted with gas, 
but the students are also furnished with German student-lamps, 
to use in reading and studying, the gas giving additional 
light and cheerfulness to the apartments. 

We must not omit to notice that the building is one great 
Art Gallery. The halls are decorated with statues, busts, pict- 
ures and engravings. The design is that the students shall 
live among these treasures of art, and receive the education 
and culture of their constant presence. There are many 
models, pictures and busts in the Art Gallery ; but the most 
valuable are placed in the halls where the girls are always 
passing to and fro, and thus by their silent teachings mold 
and influence their impressible young lives. 


PLANS OF EDUCATION. 

The founders of Wellesley College have shown great wisdom 
in their choice of Trustees. They have called to their assist- 
ance representative educators from the great institutions which 
are most accessible. President Porter, the distinguished head 
of Yale College, is the President of the Board of Trustees, and 
with him are associated presidents and professors of other insti- 
tutions of learning in New York and the New England States. 
It was apparent to these gentlemen that if the College was 
to be practically useful, it must be. planned to meet the wants 
of that class of American girls who intend to become teachers. 
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Indeed, the Trustees announce officially their opinion that 
this great movement fur the higher education of women 
has had its origin, and must have its fulfillment, in the great 
‘ army of over three hundred thousand female teachers who 
are to-day engaged in the education of the country. This may 
be considered as the germinal idea that influenced the general 
plans of education. The main result which they desire to 
accomplish is to educate teachers worthy of the highest posi- 
tions; to instruct them by example and precept in the best 
modern methods of teaching; to train them thoroughly in 
studies most valuable in their chosen profession. 

It was also evident that in order to accomplish this 
design the College must have a rounded and complete de- 
velopment, in general accord with the principles that regu- 
late our older colleges, but with wide divergencies to meet the 
wants of womanhood. Sweeping and intelligent reforms were 
necessary in regard to health, and the government and disci- 
pline were to be so arranged that the characters of the girls 
would be shaped and molded in the formative years, when the 
mind receives its life impressions. 

The educators and teachers who have made Wellesley what it 
is, have from the beginning been very positive in their deter- 
mination not to follow tamely the old model of boys’ colleges, 
but to make it emphatically a college for girls. The purpose has 
been steadfast, not only to give ultimately a higher and a broader 
culture than can be obtained in most colleges, but to make all the 
plans original; not to fashion woman’s education to the standard 
of the old college courses, but make the curriculum conform to 
the wants and peculiarities of woman’s mind and character. 

Connected with this purpose is the determination to cultivate 
the wsthetic side of woman’s nature. Everything has been 
planned so as to encourage and educate that love of the beau- 
tiful which is so essential a part of woman’s being, and to 
provide for the pure and wholesome development and education 
of the imagination. 

The first step in carrying out these plans has been to create 
a college complete in all respects, according to the best modern 
standards, with its systematic collegiate courses, rounded cul- 
ture and varied instruction. It has been shaped in accordance 
with the established principle, that the object of a college proper 
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is; not to educate finished specialists in any line of study, but 
to develop the minds of the students by a systematic, well-pro- 
portioned curriculum, and to prepare them to become specialists 
in future post-graduate studies. But, while this is the first 
step in the development, there are wider aims beyond. It is 
designed that Wellesley shall eventually expand into a univer- 
sity, with more comprehensive views, and a much wider field of 
action. This intention has had its strong influence in shaping the 
courses of study, and should be understood by educators who 
are studying its progress. We may characterize the curriculum 
as a college course, with strong tendencies toward the special 
studies of a university. This intention has also been the occa- 
sion of some of the peculiarities in the methods of instruction, 
that are already producing such good results, and interest 
all who have watched the actual workings of the College life. 

The rule of action, which has been:the most influential factor 
in giving shape to this new College, is the adoption, in its widest 
application, of the great modern idea of object-teaching, or in- 
struction by natural methods. The young must be first taught 
to observe accurately ; then to reason correctly upon the results 
of their observations; and, finally, to reproduce their results 
and reasonings, and in their own language. In a word, to 
become observers, reasoners and producers. 

Another position of great moment is the positive, and, as it 
seems to us, wise course that has been taken in regard to elective 
studies. lIlarvard takes the lead in the controversy which 
is going on in college circles upon this question, and allows its 
students the widest range of elective studies. Many of the 
other colleges vigorously oppose this course, and insist upon 
the ancient method, viz.: that all their students shall pursue 
the same studies and conform to the same course. At Welles- 
ley they have taken, from the beginning, the middle ground, 
which seems to be the just one; that is, to allow elective courses 
of study, but to keep the control, at all times, in the hands of 
the Faculty. Students who desire to fit themselves for special 
positions, or develop their talents in any particular direction, 
are allowed the choice of suitable studies, provided the choice 
seems to be reasonable and wise, and the previous education of 
the student has been such as to justify it. But it is the rule 
that the studies must be connected, the elected course harmonious, 
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and the subjects selected not from caprice or because they 
are easy, but for substantial reasons. Indeed, it may as well 
be said here that an “easy” course at Wellesley is utterly 
out of the question. No girl who is not a good scholar and of 
good capacity should think of going there. It is a place for 
hard, honest, thorough work. 

It is significant that in the growth of the College they have 
arrived at results which were not contemplated at the outset. 
We were informed that originally the Trustees had some 
misgivings, at least, with regard to the success of girls in the 
higher mathematics and in some of the sciences. It had been 
asserted so long that the mind of woman was not adapted to 
the study of the higher mathematics and the exact sciences, 
that many of the strongest advocates for the rights of women 
had their doubts and fears. All these doubts vanished during 
the first year, and now, perhaps, it is not too much to say 
that the progress of the students in the natural, physical and 
mathematical sciences, is the pride of the College. 

This strong tendency toward the pursuit of scientific studies 
is one of the marked features that even the most superficial 
observer must notice at Wellesley; and as we lead our readers 
from class to class, and from one department to another, this 
should be kept in view. It is fortunate for the College that 
these are the preponderating influences. Those who observe 
the signs of the times, do not fail to notice this strong tendency 
toward scientific studies all over the world. There is an in- 
creasing demand for some positive and practical instruction 
in the lower, as well as the higher schools. Parents require 
that their children shall be taught, at least, the elements of 
natural «cience. Educators are grappling with this difficult 
problem, and it is easy to be seen, that if Wellesley is to 
furnish the future teachers in the higher departments of 
instruction, they must be thoroughly trained in the sciences. 
In carrying out these plans the rule has been kept constantly 
in view that thoroughness is the first essential in education. 


INSTRUCTION IN LATIN AND GREEK. 

The classes in Latin and Greek exhibit the same thoroughness 
and the same enthusiasm which we noticed everywhere. Great 
prominence is given to these studies. The various exercises are 
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so numerous that it is scarcely desirable to describe them 
minutely. One peculiarity in the instruction in Latin is that 
studenis are taught to write Latin verse. This has been 
adopted from the English method of instruction, and is found 
attractive and valuable; but probably it should be regarded as 
an experiment, and must stand the test of time. 

We noticed, with pleasure, the preparation in the library for 
a broad and thorough scholarship in the classics. The collec- 
tion of books for illustration and reference is highly satisfac- 
tory. The best complete editions of Greek and Latin classics 
are there, and a large variety of authors edited by the best 
American and European scholars. The library is rich in works 
of Grecian and Roman Topography and Archeology. 

The recitation-rooms and the adjacent halls are adorned with 
a valuable collection of photographs of the ancient buildings 
of Greece and Rome. The collection of Roman photographs 
is remarkable for the size of the pictures and the perfection of 
the work. They were executed in Rome for the College. In 
the Greek department the large plaster model of the Acropolis 
attracts much attention, and is very useful. There is a large 
collection of Grecian and Roman coins and medals, that are 
valuable for illustration in the classical studies; these are 
mostly copies, in sulphur and in plaster, that were obtained in 
Berlin; the collection numbers many thousands. There is an 
ample supply of wall-maps, including the entire collection of 
Kiepert’s maps, as well as many others from England and 
France. The collection of atlases that lie upon the library- 
table for the study of ancient and modern history, is excellent. 
It includes the latest and most useful specimens of modern 
cartography. In addition to all this apparatus for classical 
study, there is a large library of works on ancient art and archi- 
tecture and a collection of casts from the antique. A course 
in Roman and Grecian history, and a parallel course in the his- 
tory of Grecian and Roman literature, are connected with the 
study of the classics. 

MATHEMATICS. 

In this study the College has taken a very prominent position. 
The requirements for admission to the Freshman class are of 
a higher standard than in most colleges. If we accept the old 
maxim that mathematics is the backbone of a college, we must 
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acknowledge that our young sister has very well developed ver- 
tebre. There are eighteen classes in mathematics. A professor 
and three assistant teachers give their time to this work. Were 
it not for the great surprise that awaited us in the scientific de- 
partment, we should have said that these classes were more 
remarkable than any other in the College. Most of the text- 
books which are used are Olney’s valuable but difficult works. 
The regular course ends with trigonometry, but there are three 
years of elective mathematical studies beyond, and a large num- 
ber of students elect the course. A valuable mathematical 
library has been collected for this department, and there is a 
very important collection of models to assist in the instruction 
of higher mathematics, which, so far as we know, is unique in 
this country. In addition to the more ordinary models for geom- 
etry and trigonometry, there is a collection of models pur- 
chased in Paris for the use of the classes in higher mathematics. 
These are used to illustrate forms and curves that cannot be 
represented by any diagrams or blackboard work. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
The only modern languages studied are French and German. 
These are elective studies. But it is expected that every stu- 
dent who cannot, on entering, read these languages, will study 
both at some period of her course. 
The French teacher is a Parisian, The classes for begin- 
ners attracted our attention on account of the methods of 
instruction. No language but French is used in the class-room, 
and at first no text-books are used. The instruction is written 
andoral. The students form French sentences, and learn the prin- 
ciples and rules of grammar from speech and from written work 
on the blackboard. In substance, the course is much the same 
as the Ilenness-Sauveur method of instruction. The students 
make rapid progress, and soon learn to speak, write and read 
French. Later in the course reference-grammars are used, 
and the principles of construction are studied more critically. 
There is a varied and progressive critical study of the 
_most eminent authors, and a parallel course of instruction 
in the History of French Literature. Constant exercises in 
dictation, essay writing and reading at sight, are intro- 
duced. Independent researches in the French library upon 
topics selected by the teacher, are required, and the 
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results are given sometimes in written essays, and some- 
times verbally in the classes. There are French tables in 
the dining-room, French readings and conversations — all tend- 
ing to the same result of absolute accuracy in language 
and pronunciation. It is a college joke at Wellesley that 
French is an “casy” language. There is a peculiar emphasis 
upon “easy”’ that is well understood. The instruction in French 
literature is masterly, and the whole course of study must 
produce excellent teachers of the language. The last year of 
the course is given to the study of old French. The library of 
French authors is very full. ‘It comprises the standard classics 
and the authors of the nineteenth century, as well as a valu- 
able collection of old French works. In Philology and Lexi- 
cography it supplies every facility that could be desired. 

There are large classes in German at Wellesley, although it 
is an elective study. There are two teachers who are doing 
thorough work in instruction. In the Scientific course stu- 
dents can study German for four years; but in the General 
Classical Course they study it only three years. 

There is the same persistent drill as in other languages, and 
the same comprehensive and scientific method. The students 
learn to read, write and speak German. No other language is 
allowed in the class-room. In the last year the Seniors have 
an interesting course in the study of Middle High German, and 
this can be continued in post-graduate classes. 

The German library is admirable. All the classic German 
authors may be found there, and the best works of living 
authors. It is remarkably complete in all that pertains to 
literary history and the critical study of German literature. 
The rarest portion is the collection of works in Middle High 
German. German scholars have done so much in this interest- 
ing field that almost all of the treasures of ancient literature are 
now republished, and the library is very fully supplied in this 
line. A large number of the best current réviews and periodi- 
cals in French and German are taken for the library. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction in Chemistry. 
The study of the Sciences commences with the Course in 
Chemistry. This differs from the instruction at many colleges, 
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in requiring more time and a greater amount of laboratory 
practice. All students are required to give one year to this 
study, with constant practice in the laboratory. In the 
Scientific Course chemistry is required for two years, and 
there is an elective course for two additional years, 

There is a convenient laboratory, with tables, drawers, cup- 
boards, etc., for ninety-six students. The apparatus is very 
extensive, and large additions are imported from Germany 
every year. There is a good reference library containing 
the best chemical works of England, France and Germany, 
with six Chemical Journals for the use of students and 
teachers. 

Instruction in Mineralogy. 

After studying chemistry the students are required to take a 
course in mineralogy. This isnot only applied chemistry, but it 
is the necessary introduction to lithology and geology. The 
laboratory for mineralogy is fitted up for blow-pipe work, and 
the study is pursued with real enthusiasm. 

This study affords an illustration that can be easily under- 
stood of the application of the natural methods of instruction. 
In mineralogy the students are constantly dealing with the 
objects which they study. The collection of minerals is very 
large and admirably arranged for instruction. While the 
lecture or class instruction is going on, every student in the 
class has before her a collection of large, hand specimens 
of each mineral that is studied or described. Besides these 
collections of specimens for class work, there are special 
collections, arranged in trays, which the students are allowed 
to keep in their rooms while they are studying mineralogy. 
There are other collections upon which they are required to 
experiment for the physical qualities of minerals, as well as 
separate collections for blow-pipe work. Throughout the 
course the students are studying not names, but minerals. 
They analyze, anfl test the physical qualities of, everything 
that they study. They are taught habits of scientific obser- 
vation, comparison and analysis. They are thrown upon their 
own resources, and then required to report in the class-room 
their observations and their inferences from what théy have 
observed. The students are also required in turn to become 
teachers and instruct the classes. 
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Such methods of instruction make very large collections nec- 
essary, and the College is supplied with many thousands of 
working specimens. In connection with mineralogy, instruc- 
tion is given in crystallography and in lithology. 


Instruction in Geology. 

This year the College begins a new course in geology. Pres- 
ident Chadbourne, the distinguished head of Williams College, 
gives the instruction, They are now forming a geological cab- 
inet, for the purpose of carrying out the same methods of 
instruction which are used in all the other sciences. 


Instruction in Physics. 

The instruction in this department is worthy of an extended 
notice; not only on account of the admirable collection of ap- 
paratus, but on account of the comparative novelty of the 
methods of instruction. We regard the method of laboratory 
instruction in Physics as one of the great triumphs of the mod- 
ern objective method of scientific teaching. The credit of this 
is principally due to Prof. Edward Pickering, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the Boston Institute of Technology, but 
now the head of the Astronomical Observatory of Ilarvard 
University. . He saw the defects in the ancient method, and 
boldly and successfully introduced a revolution in the science 
of instruction. Most of us older students feel keenly the 
inadequacy of the former methods. There was a course of 
lectures by the professor that rarely left deep traces in 
the minds of the students. The apparatus was used by the 
professor alone, and the experiments were performed by him in 
the presence of the class. Probably most college graduates 
of the last forty years would say that their instruction in 
physics was imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

Professor Pickering inaugurated the change; he saw that 
physics could be taught by laboratory work as well as 
chemistry or mineralogy, and his new book, “ Pickering’s 
Physical Manipulations,” gives the results of his labors. 

Fortunately for the College, their instructor in physics was a 
pupil of Professor Pickering ; and the lecture-room, professor’s 
laboratory and students’ laboratories, were constructed under 
his advice and direction. These alone would amply repay 
a visit to Wellesley. The lecture-room is large, well lighted 
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and ventilated, and provided with every convenience. The 
oxyhydrogen lantern is in constant use in the different 
courses of instruction. The curtains are so arranged that 
the lecture-room can be darkened in a moment whenever it 
is desired to use the lantern, and can be immediately relighted 
as soon as the illustration has been given. The professor’s lab- 
oratory is connected directly with the lecture-room. This isa 
large room, surrounded with cases that are filled with delicate 
and costly apparatus. No college that we know of has a 
collection of physical apparatus which is superior to the 
collection. 

Beyond the professor’s laboratory is the students’ laboratory, 
a large room seventy-five or eighty feet long by forty or fifty 
feet wide, with a dark room for photometry, a separate room 
for an electrical laboratory, the rest of the space being divided 
into six large alcoves for different experimental work. The 
students in their laboratory make the calculations, perform 
the experiments, observe and note the results, and report their 
observations and inferences in the classroom. We noticed 
with surprise that the students were allowed to handle and use 
the delicate apparatus, but we were informed that no difficulty 
has arisen thus far. 

The course that every student is required to take embraces 
instruction in mechanics, acoustics, optics, heat, electricity and 
magnetism. There are second and third year elective courses 
for advanced students. 

The nature of the studies and the delicacy of this laboratory 
work surprised us. One or two instances are worth noting. 

While we were there two students were studying the spectra 
obtained from the combustion of different metals.’ For this 
purpose they were using the most beautiful spectroscope we 
ever saw. It is an instrument made by Browning, of London, 
There were three other spectroscopes, of different makers, for 
the students’ use. 

Among other apparatus in the electrical laboratory may be 
mentioned a ‘‘ Wheatstone’s Bridge.’”? This wonderful instru- 
ment, without which ocean telegraphy would perhaps be a 
practical impossibility, is used by the girls in their laboratory 
work, Everyone is required to employ it in making two or 
three measurements of clectrical currents. 
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Astronomy. 

Physical Astronomy is one of the required studies of the 
Senior year, and is classed in the department of physics. There 
is at present no astronomical observatory at Wellesley, but one 
thoroughly-equipped will be erected next year. There is an 
excellent telescope, with a four-inch lens, that students are 
allowed to use. There is also a very good supply of apparatus 
for instruction. We noticed specially a large collection of 
mechanical lantern-slides, most of which were imported from 
England. These were ingeniously constructed, so that, with 
the aid of the oxyhydrogen lantern, images of the various 
planets, comets, etc., could be thrown upon the screen and 
made to revolve in approximate representation of the move- 
ments of the planetary and stellar systems. One of the best 
of these was a beautiful slide for the exhibition of the eclipse 
of the sun, showing the progress of the eclipse and the out- 
bursting of the corona at the moment of totality, The study 
of mathematical astronomy is elective, and falls within the 
department of higher mathematics. Perhaps the most striking 
and valuable outcome of this instruction in physics is the 


MICROSCOPICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The microscope is the great instrument of modern science, 
and, therefore, when the course of physics commenced, it was 
decided to give great prominence to microscopy. A large 
collection of microscopes was procured, and their practical 
use in botany, chemistry, mineralogy and biology, was 
encouraged. A microscopical society was formed, and kept 
‘ up with great enthusiasm. The results accomplished in three 
years are exceptional. The College has by far the largest 
collection of microscopes in the country. There are sixty-five 
in number. Its battery of objectives and collections of acces- 
sory apparatus and microscopical preparations are unequaled. 
The work done by the students is truly worthy of praise. We 
saw slides that had been prepared by the students in the 
course of their practice that would be a credit to accom- 
plished specialists. Among these we remember specimens of 
double staining in botany, and some remarkable specimens in 
histology. Although the study of microscopy is not confined 

12 
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to physics, it has its origin and impulse there. All the stu- 
dents are taught the optical laws and the practical use of the 
microscope, while its application is extended to other studies. 

The College has a very complete library of microscopical 
works; not only in pure microscopy, but in its application to 
botany, biology and mineralogy. This library, among other 
books, contains the only complete edition in this country of 
the works of Ehrenberg. All the microscopical journals and 
most of the journals which relate to applied microscopy, 
are regularly received. Last year an exhibition was given by 
the microscopical society, to which scientists from Boston 
and Cambridge were invited. The work of the society was 
exhibited under fifty different microscopes, showing prepara- 
tions and practical work in various sections of microscopy. 
It is a great credit to this young College for girls, that so much 
has been done, and so well done, in this direction. 

In concluding our notice of the instruction in physics, we 
ought to add that there are only two or three among the oldest 
colleges which, as yet, have adopted this method of laboratory 
practice in physics, and arranged their laboratories for the 
work. Wellesley was the first to follow the example of the 
Boston Institute of Technology; but other colleges are now 
following in the same line, There is a large special library of 
scientific works and periodicals, giving the fullest and latest 
information in every division of physical research. 


BOTANY. 

There is no class work that attracts more attention than 
Botany among gencral visitors. This would naturally be ex- 
pected from the beauty and fascination of the subject, but it is 
interesting in a scientific point of view. The botanical course 
extends through three years, although the majority of the stu- 
dents can give but a single year to this study. Still, there are 
many students who take the entire course of three years. The 
reputation of this course is fully established, and it is con- 
ceded that no such work is done at any other college in the 
land. It illustrates in the highest degree the unqualified superi- 
ority of the natural methods of instruction in the sciences. 
Jean Paul says in “Levana:” ‘ Let everything be taught a girl 
which forms and exercises the habit of attention and the power 
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of judging things by the eye. Consequently, Botany — this 
inexhaustible, tranquil, ever-interesting science, attaching the 
mind to nature with bands of flowers.’ Throughout the course 
the girls study the living plants. During the winter, these are 
furnished from the greenhouses ; in the summer they are obtained 
in the College grounds and garden. Every student has the use 
of a dissecting microscope, and draws the plant in its natural 
form and in its magnified parts. Every student is taught draw- 
ing and flower painting in water-colors. There is a large col- 
lection of botanical models which were made by Dr. Auzoux, of 
Paris, for the French Exposition. At the close of the Exposi- 
tion this valuable collection was purchased for the College. It 
is the only complete one in the country. 

The special botanical library is very large, and increasing 
so rapidly that it will soon be one of the best of its class. 
The practical work of the students is, however, most worthy 
of commendation. Every competent botanist who examines 
the note-books sees at once the extraordinary perfection of the 
system of instruction. * 


BIOLOGY. 


Wellesley was among the first to introduce instruction in 
this science. The novelty of the study and the interest 
occasioned by modern discussions naturally awaken an unusual 
interest in the investigation. The zeal and enthusiasm of the 
girls is very laudable. The instruction is almost exclusively 
in laboratory work; it is accompanied by lectures and aided 
by a valuable reference library. The work is principally in 
dissections under the microscope, and illustrates again the 
truth so often referred to of the necessity of object-teach- 
ing in the sciences. The course in biology is an elective 
study for the Senior class, and continues throughout the year, 
It commences with the lower forms of life, in the obséure 
region, where it is difficult to decide whether the minute 
organisms studied belong to the vegetable or the animal 
kingdom, and it progresses to the study of invertebrates and 
vertebrates. In the second and third terms of the year it 
becomes properly the study of animal physiology. 

The same methods of instruction and laboratory work apply 
here as in the other sciences. Every student has the object 
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of her study before her. She dissects and examines with 
the aid of the microscope; then she draws the forms which 
she studies, examines, compares, makes her own inferences, 
and reports them to the teacher and the class. As in 
the other scientific studies, there are recitations and frequent 
examinations, and the students are required to take their turns 
as teachers, and instruct the classes. This department has the 
same general completeness of apparatus, a valuable library, 
and every other facility for the best work. Every student is 
supplied with a set of dissecting instruments, a. compound 
microscope and accessory apparatus. A valuable osteological 
cabinet has been formed, and there is also a large collection of 
models, from Paris, for the study of physiology. 


LIBRARY. 

No college can be complete without an extensive library, 
and Wellesley library is the pride of teachers and students, 
The room is the finest in the building. It was the result of a 
careful study by the accomplished “architect of the College, 
with the purpose of constructing an attractive and harmonious 
apartment which would be the very heart of the culture and 


refinement of the institution. The great bay windows, the 
cozy alcoves, the book-cases in black walnut, with their 
glass doors, the large library-tables, covered with reviews 
and magazines, the rare engravings, the: beautifully bound 
books—all unite in producing the harmonious effect. The 
library was built for one hundred thousand volumes. As 
yet there are only about twenty thousand; but numbers will 
not represent their rare quality and value. A lover of books 
could spend days in the study of its treasures. Its prominent 
peculiarity is, that it is a collection of special libraries, which 
have been formed for the studies pursued in the College. The 
best and the freshest books in every department have been 
supplied. It has been the intention to put within the reach 
of teachers and students everything that can be desired for 
their studies. The collection of literary, historical and scien- 
tific journals and magazines, is superior to any college col- 
lection that we know of. The current numbers lie upon 
the tables for constant reference, and the older volumes are on 
the shelves. It is remarkably rich in grammars, dictionaries 
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and encyclopedias, of different languages, as well as in works 
illustrative of the geography and history of every country. 


INSTRUCTION IN LITERATURE. 

We believe in the necessity of a positive reform in the 
study of English literature throughout the country. If boys 
and girls are to be prevented from the pernicious reading of 
worthless novels, it must be by the formation of true standards 
of taste, and by leading them to understand and enjoy the de- 
lightful treasures of our English literature. We were told at 
Wellesley that they regard it of prime importance to educate 
the imagination and cultivate a pure literary style. For this 
reason they have adopted a system of studies in literature that 
runs through the entire College Course. They seek to 
form a truly refined and cultivated taste, to encourage the 
love of books and create an interest in literary pursuits, 
that shall influence the students as soon as they enter the 
College. The course which has been laid out is worthy of ex- 
amination. No text-books are used there, but the girls study 
the original authors in the library. They begin with the 
' careful: study of the history of literature. The first step 
is to teach the students in a general way what literature 
is, and how this great world of written thought has grown up. 
They commence with the literature of the Greeks and the 
Romans, and then take up more carefully the history of the for- 
mation of the new languages after the destruction of the 
Western Empire, the history of the early literatures of Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany and England, and the gradual de- 
velopment of English literature to the present day. In 
all these subjects they are taught to observe the growth 
and changes of social life, of religious belief and of political 
history, with their influences upon literature. After this they 
are taught the principles of criticism. They are then in- 
troduced to the literature of the Elizabethan age, of Milton 
and his age, of the age of Queen Aune, and the nine- 
teenth century. Later, they take up more carefully the criti- 
cal study of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare; and in the Senior 
year they study Chaucer and the early English literature before 
Chaucer. In all these courses the method is topical ; the sub- 
jects are given out by the teacher; and the students are 
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referred to the original works in the library. They are required 
to examine these and give the results of their examination in 
the class-room. The success of this method, which we have so 
imperfectly described, is admirable. One must see the girls’ 
note-books, examine the topic-books and lists of references, 
as well as observe the results of the class-room instruction, to 
appreciate the full value of this system in imparting a solid 
knowledge of the English language and its literature. 

It is easy to perceive that the girls must acquire a knowledge 
of books and authors; that they are compelled to form habits 
of research, and of careful and independent criticism. Their 
criticisms are exposed to comparison and discussion in the 
classes. The principal advantage, however, is that in all 
their work they are brought into actual communion with the 
best thoughts and the noblest words of the greatest authors. 

The library has been formed for the proper carrying on of 
this study, and with such completeness that it leaves but little 
to be desired. All the best books are there. For many of the 
studies there are numerous duplicates, so that no time is lost 
by the students inwaiting. New books are frequently arriving 
from France, Germany and England. What the great scholars 


to-day are thinking and writing is made immediately access- 
ible to the classes. The library is open from morning to 
night; at whatever hour we went there we found girls at the 
tables, with their note-books and their references around them, 
absorbed in study. 


HISTORY. 

We may apply what we have said in regard to the course in 
literature (by changing a few names) to the study of history. 
A similar method is pursued in both. No text-books are used. 
The girls refer to the original authorities and study the assigned 
topics. Grecian, Roman, Mediwvai and Modern history are 
taken up successively through the course with the advantage of 
large historical charts conveniently packed and mounted for 
class consultation. We may repeat that this study of literature 
and history is but a new application of the same principles of 
natural methods of instruction to which we so often recur. The 
girls are taught to be observers, to note the results of their obser- 
vations and reason upon them, and then to reproduce in their 
own language the results of their observations and reflections. 
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ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

Under this heading are grouped the subjects of logic, rhet- 
oric, mental and moral philosophy. Logic is studied in the 
Junior year, ahd its influence is valuable in teaching the prin- 
ciples of correct reasoning, and detecting carelessness and 
inaccuracies in thought and speech. Jevon’s Logic is the 
text-book used, and there are many other books of reference. 
Rhetoric follows logic, but, properly speaking, instruction in 
rhetoric begins with the College Course. Essay writing is 
required from the beginning, and in the Senior year, psychology 
and ethics. 

FIVE YEARS’ COURSE IN MUSIC AND ART. 

The most popular change which has been introduced at 
Wellesley is the introduction of a thorough course of instruc- 
tion both in music and art. It is essentially a new departure, 
and its nature and objects require explanation. 

We have already noticed that it is the settled purpose at 
Wellesley to make the institution a College for girls, and not 
for men ; to be fearlessly original in their plans, and not to be 
hampered by any past precedents, nor be tame copyists of 
methods used in boys’ colleges. 

In considering the demands of the esthetic side of woman’s 
nature, one of the first practical questions was how to make 
provision for a musical education and for instruction in art 
studies. The experiment was attempted with some of the 
strongest girls of most positive tastes and talents, to see if it 
would be practicable to carry on simultaneously the severe 
studies of the College and keep up a musical or art education. 
It was found to be a hopeless impossibility. The Trustees an- 
nounce, as the result of their experience, that it is out of the 
question for any girl to carry on the work of the College 
classes at Wellesley, and, at the same time, perfect herself in 
music or in art. The solution of this difficulty has been 
reached in an excellent way. They have established what they 
term Five Years’ Courses of Study. We will take up, first,— 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
This is open to girls who have musical talent. They enter 
the College in the Freshman class, like other students ; but the 
regular four years’ College work is extended through a term of 
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five years. They pursue the same studies that are required in 
the regular classical course, join the same classes, have the 
same examinations and receive the same degrees ; but this work 
is done in five years instead of four, and thus they have the 
additional time for a parallel course of musical instruction. 
This may be vocal, on the piano, on the organ, or a combina- 
tion of all three. The advantages of this method are numerous; 
the length of time and diversity of occupation enable girls to 
take it with less effort than the four years’ course. The 
influences of the combined musical and classical education 
are very marked. A good musician grows in breadth and 
power, by virtue of the great mental development she receives 
from the thorough College Course. A fine scholar in the 
classical department has a more finished and refined culture, 
by reason of her musical education. They are better musi- 
cians because of their broad scholarship; they are better 
scholars because they are accomplished musicians. 

The course of musical instruction — which is fully described 
in the College calendar—is simply admirable. No compe- 
tent judge can examine it without being impressed with its 
thoroughness. This education instead of being a mere ac- 
complishment is thorough, progressive and scientific. The 
instruction is strictly classical, and the reputation of Wellesley 
for its musical advantages is already widely extended. 

Perhaps, after all we have said, the most important fact is, 
that this musical instruction is entirely free. Everyone knows 
how expensive a musical education is, but at Wellesley no 
extra charge is made for music in the classical course. It i estab- 
lished as one of the regular College studies, and irstruction is 
given in it just as in Latin, Greek or Mathematics. We pre- 
dict for this five years’ musical course a most distinguished 
success. It solves the great question how a girl’s college edu- 
cation can be united with the refinement and charms that 
belong to woman’s nature. 

The same reasons that have led to the establishment of a 
musical course have naturally wrought out a similar problem 
with regard to the education in art. After a year’s trial of the 
first, the Trustees have also introduced a 

Five Years’ Art Course. 

The description is almost identical with that of the musical 

course. The students who have natural talents for art are 
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allowed to take this study. They enter the Freshman class 
with the same qualifications as all others and receive the same 
degrees ; but the work of four years is distributed through five 
years, and they are thus enabled to pursue a parallel course 
of art study. This art course has been laid out very carefully 
by a well-known professor, and embraces instruction in drawing, 
modeling, painting in water-colors and oil. The student can 
give her whole time to one branch or more, according to her 
capacity and desires. A large art gallery, completely furnished 
with models, casts, etc., meets all the wants of this department, 
and the work already gives promise of future success, Of 
course, this will require time. We have but one or two true 
schools of art in this country, and these are comparatively in 
their infancy. There is a great work to be done in art education, 
There is a wide diversity of opinion upon this subject, and also 
upon the scientific and practical questions connected with it. 

One of the most difficult questions to be met at Wellesley is 
how to create a truly valuable school of art of high charac- 
ter. It must be organic, original and thorough, and will require 
patience, skill and a large outlay, to secure the desired result. 
It is comparatively a trifling matter to give students thorough 
instruction in drawing, and to teach them painting in water-colors 


and oil according to the ordinary practice in our cities. But 
it is to be hoped that something far beyond this will ultimately be 
accomplished, and that there may be an extensive art gallery 
with a separate building, and a School of Design with scientific 
teachers of exceptional ability, who will give art its proper 
rank as a collegiate or university study. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT. 

We now introduce our readers to a course of instruction 
that is wholly original. It illustrates, perhaps, better than 
any other, the progressive spirit of Wellesley and the thoroughly 
practical aims that control the development of the College. 

At the opening of the College many of the students were 
those who had been teachers. From them and from the great 
number of teachers who came as visitors, the wants of this 
class became gradually known to the Trustees. If educators 
will recall their own experience, it is easy to remember that 
among the great body of lady teachers the majority are obliged 
to do hard and unremunerative work, on account of their want 
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of a higher education. It may be assumed that many of them 
have shown a natural aptitude for their work, and have ac- 
quired a certain degree of success in théir profession. They 
retain their places partly from choice as well as partly from 
necessity; but there are very few of them who do not 
feel, and frequently express, their sense of incompleteness 
in their own education, and the keen desire of opportunities 
for study such as have never been afforded to them in early 
youth. If they could have had such opportunities as Welles- 
ley now offers, their lives would have been different. In their 
maturity they have a thirst for knowledge as well asa laudable 
desire for advancement in their profession. Many of these 
know that a year or two of study would fit them for higher 
positions and enable them to receive larger salaries. Many of 
them desire learning for its own sake. Out of this state of 
things naturally originated the Teachers’ Collegiate Class. 
In 1878 the calendar announced that they would receive a 
certain number of ladies who were teachers, but desired to form 
special classes for the purpose of higher instruction. These 
were to be received without formal examinations, but upon sat- 
isfactory evidence of fitness to receive these advantages. 
They were to be allowed to elect their own subjects, and to 
stay one or two years in the College pursuing the same. 
The plan was so advantageous and the need so pressing that 
the new class was immediately filled. Fifty ladies, some of 
whom had been teachers for over ten years, applied for ad- 
mission. The studies were various; some gave their whole 
time to higher mathematics, some to Latin, some to the modern 
languages, some to literature and history, and many of them to 
scientific studies. All of them received instruction in the phi- 
losophy of education. The Hon. J, W. Dickinson, the accom- 
plished Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, 
gave them weekly instruction upon this subject. They were also 
allowed to visit the different classes of the College, in order to 
observe and study the various methods of instruction adopted 
by the professors. The Teachers’ class became a Normal College 
of teachers, with a wide field of opportunity and privilege. 
Fortunately for this novel and most valuable plan, a benefac- 
tor was found with the wisdom to appreciate it and the ability 
to promote it. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone investigated the subject 
and entered most heartily into the plans. She gave one hundred 
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thousand dollars to the College for a new building which is 
to be called Stone Hall. This has been designed with care so 
as to meet the wants of teachers, and to provide an ideal home 
for their residence. It is arranged for the accommodation of 
one hundred ladies, all having apartments to themselves 
with parlors, music-rooms, etc., for their accommodation. This 
building is to be completed and furnished in September, 1881, 
and will then be opened for occupants. 

In the meantime this important work has received another 
impulse. In September last a new dormitory, called Dana 
Hall, was opened, to provide for the present wants of this 
class. It accommodates twenty-seven persons, and it is prob- 
able that even after Stone Hall is completed it will be neces- 
sary to keep this also for the use of teachers. 

The members of this Teachers’ Collegiate Class, are most 
enthusiastic students, and avail themselves with eager delight 
of the brilliant opportunities which are before them. It is 
evident that this is but the germ of a great idea, and it will 
doubtless develop, before many years, into a true Normal 
College, with regular courses of study, with the most ad- 
vanced instruction in the philosophy of education, and its own 


degrees. The need of such a college is so evident, that we 
do not discuss it here. There is another practical plan con- 
nected with this Teachers’ course which meets with our hearty 
approval. It is the 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRY. 

This is kept at the College for the benefit of the students, 
All who wish to be enrolled in this registry have the opportu- 
nity. Superintendents of schools and all who are in want of 
teachers are invited to correspond with the Registrar, and are 
supplied with teachers for any desired position. No charge is 
made to anyone for this privilege. It is a simple and practical 
method of bringing into communication those who desire reli- 
able teachers, and teachers who are worthy of good positions. 


POST-GRADUATES. 

It is a good sign that already Wellesley is attracting so 
many post-graduates. The class first graduating numbered 
eighteen. Four of these remain in the College as post-graduate 
students. This class will increase as the College goes on, 
and it will be one of the most important phases of the higher 
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education of women. Hitherto they have had no such oppor- 
tunities. We hope that the day may soon come when the 
Wellesley library shall number fifty thousaad volumes; when 
the Astronomical Observatory and the new Laboratory Build- 
ing and the growing Art Gaileries shall open to women 
higher opportunities for scientific research and special studies. 

It would occupy too much space to give the various parallel 
elective courses. Those who have a more personal interest in 
the matter will naturally send for the College calendar. It is 
enough for us to say that they offer valuable parallel courses, 
which are called Courses for Honors in the Classics, Mathematics 
and Sciences, The design of these is to make students special- 
ists, and at the same time to provide courses substantially 
equal in discipline and general culture. Thus, one who 
may wish to become a teacher of classics can spend four 
years in the study of Greek and Latin; another who wishes to 
devote her time solely to the sciences will be able to do so 
for the same period; while others who have mathematical talents 
can pursue a four years’ course, in addition to the ordinary 
College curriculum. 


DEGREES, EXPENSES, ETC. 

Wellesley College has received a special charter from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, by which it is authorized 
“to grant such honorary testimonials, and confer such honors, de- 
grees and diplomas, as are granted or conferred by any university, 
college or seminary of learning in this Commonwealth; and the 
diploma so granted shall entitle the possessor to the emoluments 
and privileges allowed by usage or statutes to the possessor of like 
diplomas of any university, college or seminary of learning in 
this Commonwealth.” 

It appears to be a settled purpose at Wellesley, that no™ 
student shall receive a degree except as the reward of patient 
hard work. We notice, with pleasure, that the second, or 
master’s degree, is not to be given as a matter of course in 
two or three years after graduating, but only for post-graduate 
studies, and after proper examinations. 

We were surprised to learn that the entire expense for 
board and tuition for girls at Wellesley, is only two hundred 
and fifty dollars per year and no extras. Such liberality, to- 
gether with such advantages for education, is without precedent, 
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and brings the highest education within the reach of girls” 
of moderate means. 

The College has been filled from the commencement. The 
opening of Dana Hall during the current year has enabled 
them to receive larger classes of students than usual. There 
are this year between three hundred and sixty, and three 
hundred and seventy. This is the largest number in any 
woman’s college in the country. Every State in the Union, 
with one exception, has been represented. Wellesley is de- 
cidedly cosmopolitan. There are students from China, India, 
Turkey, Europe, Africa and South America. 

The standard of scholarship is steadily advancing. The 
present members of the College are the best prepared of any 
who have been received. It is probable that as the desire for 
a college education for girls becomes more and more widely 
extended, the standard of requirements will be raised and a 
corresponding advance made in the various studies. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

We are told that at the opening of the College, in 1875, it 
was thought necessary to follow the example of Vassar College, 
and establish a preparatory department to fit the students for 
the College classes. It was announced that this department 
was only temporary, and would probably be discontinued. It 
was necessary at the outset, in order to establish a standard of 
preparation, and encourage the desire for collegiate education. 
But during these four years Wellesley College has become so 
widely known, and the number of candidates so great, that 
this department must be discontinued. In September last the 
Freshman class numbered one hundred and five, the largest 
“lass it has ever received. It is probable that the Freshman 
class will be much larger this year. Under these circumstances 
it is impossible to continue the preparatory department, as there 
is no room in the College to receive its students, and it may be 
that it is no longer desirable. The Trustees have, therefore, 
officially announced that they will receive no more students 
in the preparatory department. 

It would seem that with this change a new stage of devel- 
opment has begun. The belief is often expressed that the 
remarkable success thus far attained is but a beginning. 
They have gone through with their first four years of college 
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life, graduated their first class, and are now going on with 
their four fully established classes— Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior and Senior. The feeling seems to animate every depart- 
ment that there is a great future before them, There is not 
only a wise modesty in their appreciation of what they have 
accomplished, but the ambition to excel themselves, and go on 
to higher work, which is the harbinger of still greater progress. 


LIFE AT THE COLLEGE. 

The positive religious character of Wellesley is well known, 
and we do not need to speak of this aspect of its home life. If 
we attempt to give our impression of the Wellesley students in 
a single phrase, we should say that lady-like self-possession is 
the marked characteristic. The calendar states that the Col- 
lege is intended for young women of moderate means; and that 
students who are wealthy, as well as those who are not, are 
expected to practice economy, and to discourage any extrav- 
agance in dress and personal expenditure. This suggestion 
seems to be heeded. The young ladies were dressed simply 
and in good taste. There was no appearance of ‘‘ gush”’ or 
self-consciousness, nothing “fast ” or ‘‘ loud” in dress or man- 
ners. It did not seem to excite any surprise that visitors 
should attend the classes or be received in the dining-hall. 
Everything went on quietly in its customary course. 

There was the same variety in face and form that might be 
expected among three hundred and fifty American girls. The 
general appearance of health was marked. Certainly, hard 
study does not seem to break down the girls at Wellesley. 
Their manners were quiet, dignified and graceful. At table 
there was no stiffness, nor awkward restraint. The young 
ladies chatted merrily, and everything wore the aspect of 
cheerful happiness. There was nothing gloomy, prim or 
restrained, in anything we saw at the College. There was a 
ceaseless ebb and flow of young life through the halls and cor- 
ridors. They came and went singly orin company; all seemed 
busy, bright and joyous. The predominant thought as we look 
back is, beautiful young lives — beautiful, happy years. 

We were impressed with the marked delicacy and refinement 
of expression and manner, the natural result of wise education 
and fortunate surroundings. Certainly, the influence of the 
teachers upon the girls, and the girls upon each other, added to 
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the culture that elevates and refines home, are bringing out a 
beautiful type of womanhood. 

There is nothing in the College life that would offend 
the most fastidious taste. There are no public exhibitions, 
no vulgar copies of the bad manners of college boys, no 
hazings and no slang. The students do not seem to forget 
that they are young ladies, nor to respect themselves as well as 
respect others. We heard of many charming customs which 
have already grown up at the College —the lovely Flower Sun- 
day, when the chapel is decorated with flowers, as a welcome 
of the girls to their new home—the Wellesley fashion of haz- 
ing the Freshmen with bouquets and kind greetings from the 
Sophomores; the.corridor parties; the receptions; the College 
societies; the boating crews, with their pretty customs and 
pretty costumes, their salutes and their songs ; as we recall these, 
we say again, beautiful young lives — beautiful, happy years. 

As we close our remarks about the students, we must refer to 
their protest in favor of honest scholarship, which ought to find 
an echo in every institution. During the first year a ‘‘ black 
sheep’’ was found in their number, who, among other pecca- 
dilloes, was given to “ ponies” and “keys.” After she left the 
College the girls voted for a law of their own, that the use of 
ponies should be considered as a crime against the students; 
that if any one should be guilty of using them, she should be 
waited upon by a committee of the classes and solemnly 
warned not to repeat the offense; that if the offense should be 
repeated, they would demand from the Faculty the exclusion of 
the offender. We say well done for the higher education of 
women, when it bears such fruit. Would that this were the 
students’ law in every school and college. There is nothing 
more disgraceful or dishonorable than the practice, now so 
common, of using keys and ponies. It implies a low tone 
of honor in the persons who tolerate it, as well as moral 
dishonesty in those who practice the deception. 

. 
WHAT HAS WELLESLEY ACCOMPLISHED? 

We find ourselves turning back from this general survey of 
the College life, and inquiring what has been the practical 
outcome of this movement for the higher education of women? 
What has Wellesley College accomplished in this work? 
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One result, certainly is, that it has created the most beau- 
tiful home for our girls that the world has yet known, with 
much, if not everything, that wealth, science and patient 
industry can gather, for their comfort, health and well-being. 

It has established a complete and thoroughly equipped col- 
lege, with a regular curriculum of the highest standard ; with a 
collection of scientific apparatus that is unsurpassed by any 
college we know of; with a large and carefully selected 
library, that ranks among the first half-dozen of our college 
libraries; with ample cabinets in Natural History; and with 
thoroughly equipped laboratories that place it in the first rank. 

It was the first College to introduce the new method of 
laboratory instruction in physics upon the broad and scientific 
plans which were originated by Professor Pickering. 

It has also the honor of being one of the earliest American 
institutions to establish laboratories for the study of Biology, 
and give instruction in this new science. 

We believe that it has already done more than any College to 
promote the study of microscopy and its practical applications, 
In the apparatus and equipment for instruction in this science, 
we know of no college that can compare with Wellesley. 

It has inaugurated in the Teachers’ Collegiate Course a new 
era of progress and reform for the female teachers of the land; 
and, although this is but the germ of a great conception, its 
practical utility is already demonstrated and appreciated. 

Best of all, it furnishes a practical example of the true 
philosophy of education. With our experience for the past 
forty years, and after a careful survey of the field, we are 
compelled to admit that this young College furnishes to-day the 
most practical, the most thorough and complete illustration, 
which we know, of the natural methods of instruction. 

So much for what Wellesley has accomplished in the last 
four years. If in the years to come the same spirit of progress, 
the same- practical wisdom and the same breadth of view, gov- 
ern its counsels, it will defhonstrate the truth of the opinion 
with which we commenced this article, and which grows with 
our growth and strengthens with our knowledge,—that the 
movement for the higher education of women is one of the 
great ocean currents in the history of our race, and not a 
passing excitement or temporary reform. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AT WASHINGTON. 
1867.—1870. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Tur earliest recognition by the General Government, of education 
in the several States as a great national interest, was made in the 
census of 1840. We have already mentioned Mr. Barnard’s early 
efforts in 1838, and in 1839,* to bring this subject to the attention 
of the President, and Secretary of State, and the use made by him 
and Mr. Mann in 1842, of the statistics of institutions, teachers, and 
students, and the illiteracy of the adult population of both native 
and foreign birth, to show the magnitude of this interest, and the 
utter inadequacy of existing means of popular education to meet 
the.exigencies of a Republican government. 

In 1842 and 1843, Mr. Barnard urged on large public audiences 
in legislative halls, and elsewhere in nearly every State, the impor- 
tance of collecting and disseminating by official, or associated 
agency, reliable information on the condition and improvement of 
common schools, and other means of popular education, and of 
establishing in each State, and some one. city for the whole coun- 
‘try, “a central repository or office, supplied with plans of school- 
houses, apparatus, and furniture, and a circulating library of books 
and pamphlets on education, and a specimen of school library ;” 
“and to give the highest efficiency to any and all these agencies of 
school improvement, the employment of an individual who should 
devote all his time to their promotion.” 

Tn 1845, and again in 1847 he tried to get “the diffusion of a 
knowledge of. the science and art of education, and the organiza. 
tion and administration of systems of public schools” into the 
plan of the Smithsonian Institution. In 1849, in the Committee 

with presenting topics for the consideration of the Con- 
vention of the Friends of Popular Education, he proposed “the 
establishment at Washington of a permanent Statistical Bureau 
charged with the decennial census, which should present an annual 
report on the educational statistics and progress of the country.” 

In 1850 he proposed to secure the same object for New England 
with some modifications, such as the establishment of a monthly 
Journal, through the American Institute of Instruction; and in 
1854 the “ plan of a Central Agency for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation in the United States,” by the Smithsonian Institution, or 





* American Journal of Education XIX, p. 887; DoI, p. 921. After the secession of the 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. : 
the Association for the Advancement of Education, or a Bureau in 
one of the governmental departments, was submitted by him 
to the annual meeting at Washington in December, of the Asso- 
ciation above named. A Committee consisting of Bishop Alonzo 
Potter and Mr. Barnard was appointed to confer with the Presi- 
dent, and Head of any of the Departments on the subject. This 
“ Plan,” as will be seen below, embodies substantially the provisions 
of the Act to establish a Department of Education of 1867. 


The following Plan for “the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge” 
" ef Education, and especially of Popular Education, and plans for 
its improvement through the Smithsonian Institution; or the 
American Association for the Advancement of Education was sub- 
mitted to the Association by Hon. Henry Barnard. : 

The Institution [or Association] gy mt tangs pe Andee y with a salary, 
snd to furnish a room for an office depository of educational documents and 
apparatus, and beyond this not to be liable for any expense. 

Agenda by the secretary or agent : 

1. To devote himself exclusively to the “ increase and diffusion of knowledge ” 
on the subject of education, and especially of the condition and means of improv- 
ing Popular Education, and particularly 

To answer all personal or written inquiries on the subject, and collect and 
make available for use, information as to all advances je in the theory and 
practice of education in any one State or country. 

3. To attend, as far as may be consistent with other requisitions on his tim 
and without charge to the funds of the institution, [or Association] Educational 
Gonventions of a national and State character, for the purpose of collecting and 
disseminating information. 

4. Tyg vypepe: fs be entitled the American Journal and Library of 
Education, on the plan set forth in the accompanying paper (A.) 

5. To collect 

(a) Plans.and models of school-houses and furniture. 
(b) Specimens of maps and other material aids of education. 
(c) Educational reports and documents from other States and countries. 

6. To institute a system of educational exchange between literary institutions in 
this _ other countries. at 

7. To make arrangements, effect. if practicable, at least one meeting or 
conference of the friends of educational improvement in Washington [or else- 
ag ye year. ‘a 

: Fn 0 ant Be One be given a summary of the 
progress of education, each State, and as far as practicable, in every 
ouuntry 


A. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION.—A quarterly or monthly issue under the 
general title of the American Journan anp Lisanary or Epucation. 


1. A Jounnat or Enucation, to be issued 2 eS eee 
embracing articles on systems, institutions methods of education, 
the current intelligence of literature and education, and to make an octavo 
volume annually of at least 600 pages. 

IL A Lisrarr or Epvcation ; to consist of a series of independent treatises 
on the following [among other] subjects, to be 
forwarded with the Journal to subscribers ; 
make an octavo volume of at least 600 pages 














AMERICAN LIBRARY OF EDUCATION. 


1. A Catazoaue of the best publications on the organization, instruction and 
i e of schools, of every grade, and on the principles of education, in the 
French, and German languages. 

A History oF Epucation, ancient and modern. 

3. An Account or Exemenrtary [nerruction in Evrorg, based on the 

of Bache, Stowe, Mann, and others. 

4, Nationat Epvucation in THE Unirep States ; or contributions to the history 
and improvement of common or public schools, and other institutions, means and 

of popular education in the several States (B.) 

5. Scuoon. Arcsrrecture; or the principles of construction, ventilation, 
warming, acoustics, seating, &c., applied to school rooms, lecture halls, and 
class rooms, with illustrations. 

6. Norma Scuoors, and other institutions, means and agencies for the pro- 
fessional training and improvement of teachers. 

7. System or Pusuic EpucaTion FOR LARGE CITIES AND VILLAGES, with an 
account of the schools and other means of popular education and recreation in the 
eu cities of Europe and in this country. 

8. Sverem or Porutan EpucaTion FoR SPARSEDLY POPULATED DISTRICTS 
with an account of the schools in Norway and the agricultural portions of other 
countries. 

9. Scnoors or Acricunture, and other means of advancing agricultural 
improvement. 

10. Scnoous or Science applied to the mechanic arts, civil engineering, &c. 

11. Scuoois or Traps, Navication, Commerce, &c. 

12. Femaue Epvcation, with an account of the best seminaries for females in 
this country and in Europe. 

13. Institutions ror OrPuans. 

14. Scnoots or Inpusrry, or institutions for truant, idle or neglected children, 
before they have been convicted of crime. 

15. Rerorm Scuoo.s, or institutions for young crimine* 

16. Houses or Rervee, for adult criminew. 

17. Szconpary Epvucation, including 1. institutions preparatory to coll 
and 2. — preparatory to special schools of agriculture, engineering, tr 
“ 

gh AND Uwiversitizs. 

9. Scnoots or Tuzotocy, Law, anp Mepicing. 

20. Murrary ano Navan Scnoots. 

21. Surrrementary Epvucation, including adult schools, evening schools, 
courses of popular lectures, debating classes, mechanic institutes, &c. 

22. Lisraries, with hints for the purchase. arrangement, catalogueing, 
one and preservation of books, especially in libraries designed for popular 


"93. Institutions For THE Dear anp Dums, Biinp, anv Ipiors. 

24. Societigs FoR THE ENCOURAGEMENT oF Science, THE Arts anv Epv- 
CATION. 

25. Pustic Mussums anp GALLERigs. 

26. Pusuic Garpens, and other sources of popular recreation. 

27. Epucationat Tracts, or a series of short essays on topics of immediate 
practical importance to teachers and school officers. 

28. Epucationat Brocrarny, or the lives of distinguished educators and 
teachers. 

29. EpucationaL Beneractors, or an account of the founders and benefactors 
of educational and scientific institutions. 

30. Seir-Epucation ; or hints for self-formation, with examples of the pursuit 
of knowledge pnder difficulties. 

31. Home Epvucation ; with illustrations drawn from the Family Training 
of different countries. 

32. Epucationan Nomenctature snp Inpex; or. an explanation of words 
and terms used in describing the systems and institutions of education in differ- 
ent fe with reference to the books where the subjects are discussed and 


The Series, when complete, will constitute an Encrcrorepia or Epucation 





AMERICAN LIBRARY OF EDUCATION. 
B. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES; or Contribu 
tions to the History and Improvement of Common or Public Schools, and other 
means of Popular Education. 

I. Survey of the principal agencies which determine the education of a people 
with an explanation of the American nomenclature of schools and education. 
{l. A brief sketch of the action of the General Government in the matter of 

éducation and schools, ¢. ¢., Appropriation of Public Lands for educational 

oe aeys in the several States, Military Academy at West Point, Naval 
at Annapolis, Education of the Indiane. 
UI. Legislation of each State respecting education, with special reference tu the 

— administration, and support of common or public schools, with an 

the system in operation in 18 A, or 18.,5, in each State. 
IV.  tialines of education in each State, according to the Census returns ot 

18.4, and other reliable sources of information, arranged under the following 


1. ‘Shnnitny or Primary Education. 

2. Academic or Secondary Education. 

3. Collegiate woth a geawee Edueation, including such institutions as embrace 
@ course of usually made the condition of the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts — 

4. Professional or Special Education. 

a. Theology. e. Agriculture. i. Fine Arts. 
b. Law. f. Mechanics. j. Deaf-mutes. 
e. Medicine. g. Conynerce. . Blind. 

d, Engineering. f. Teaching. 1. Idiots. 

5. Supplementary Education 
a. Evening Schools. d. Libraries of Circulation. f. Adult Schoois. 

b. Lyceums. e. Libraries of Reference. g- Mechanic Societies 
oe. Courses of Lectu 

6. Reformatory Schools. 

7. Orphan Houses. 

8. Societies for the eienarigumens and advancement of science, the arts and 
education. 

Under each of the above classes of educational institutions and ncies, a 
distinction will be made, as far as practicable, between public and private, 
incorporated and individual, general and sectarian, for male and female, city and 
country. Under each State an outline of the system and a summary of the 
statistics of education will be given for all cities having more than 10,000 
inhabitants. 

V. Educational funds—State, Municipal and Institutional; amount realized 

— Iheg on property, from permanent funds, and from tuition paid by 


VI. Educational buildings ; remarks on their general condition, with illustra- 
tions of a few of the best specimens of each class of buildings. 

VII. Catalogue of Documents relating to the educational systems and institutions 
in each State—with an Index referring to the most important topics presented 
or discussed in each document. 

VIII. Statistical Tables, with a summary of those educational agencies, such 
as the press, ecclesiastical 0: rganizations, facilities of locomotion, ete., which 
determine the direction, fis defeat or advance the education given in 
schools. 

IX. A brief statement of the educational systems and statistics of the most 
civilized countries of Europe. 

[The above work isin preparation by Henry Rea’, of Connecticut, who has 
visited nearly every State to collect d instituted personal observa- 
tions and inquiries respecting the several points pombe in the above plan.} 
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At the annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, at Detroit, in August, 1856, Mr. Barnard 
in the opening address. as retiring president, dwelt on certain 
public aspects of education.—(1), the magnitude of the educational 
interests of the country as exhibited in the census returns of 1850; 
(2), the service the National Government could render to educa- 
tion in the several States, by an annual report from a competent 
officer who should be put in immediate communication with State 
and municipal systems, and thus deal with the education, as with 
the agriculture of the country; (3), the appropriation of the in- 
come of the public lands henceforward to the several States for 
the specific purpose of the professional education, improvement, and 
support of teachers of public schools: (4), a provision in the con- 
stitution of every State, making it obligatory on the Legislature 
to establish, aid, and supervise public schools of different grades 
and kinds to meet the educational wants of the people, and to 
protect society from the neglect of parental duty in not sending 
their children to some school, public or private; (5), to apply an 
educational test to all candidates for admission to the military, 
naval, civil,-and diplomatic service of the government. 

Every year following to 1861, when the secession of the south- 
ern members, with the indifferences of some, and the objections 
of others on constitutional scruples as to any national recognition 
of a State duty, changed the position of such questions, Mr. 
Barnard visited Washington to secure some advance in the direc- 
tions above indicated. To the first bill to grant public lands in 
aid of colleges of agriculture and the mechanical arts, he secured 
some votes; to the amendment changing the mode of appointing 
cadets to the Military and Naval Academy by open competitive 
examinations in each congressional district as advocated by him 
in the Report of the Visitors to the former in 1861, and of the 
latter in 1862, (both drawn up by him in behalf of the respective 
boards of which he was a member,) he furnished the authority on 
which the change was advocated both in the House and Senate. 

In the various stages of the discussion, he was consulted by 
those having charge of the Memorial of the National Conven- 
tion of School Superintendents, asking for the establishment of 
a Bureau of Education; and it was at his request, and furnished 
with his explanations as to the true and obvious intent of the bill 
not to centralize the administration of schools, that the bill was 
rescued from the executive veto by the personal appeal of Senator 
Dixon* of Connecticut, to President Johnson. 

* Mr. Dixon, from personal friendship to Mr. Barnard, and not from any special interest 
in the measure itself, was able to give such explanations to Senators who were not pre- 


pared te confer on the President any new appointment, to secure the favorable considera- 
tions of the memorial and bill from the House in that session. 































































EDUCATION :—A NATIONAL INTEREST. 


It was the unanimous opinion of the Association that the interests of educa- 
tion would be greatly promoted by the organization of such a Bureau at the 
present time; that it would render needed assistance in the establishment of 
school systems where they do not now exist, and. that it would also prove a 
potent means for improving and Vitalizing existing systems. This it could 
accom : 

1. By securing greater uniformity and accuracy in school statistics, and so 
interpreting them that they may be more widely available and reliable as edu- 
cational tests and measures. 

2. By bringing together the results of school systems in different communi- 
ties, States, and countries, and determining their comparative value. 

3. By collecting the results of all important experiments in new and special 
methods of school instruction and management, and making them the common 
property of school officers and teachers throughout the country. 

4. By diffusing among the people information respecting the school laws of 
the different States; the various modes of providing and disbursing school 
funds; the different classes of school officers and their relative-duties; the quali- 
fications required of teachers, the modes of their examination, and the agencies 
provided for their special training; the best methods of classifying and grading 
schools ; improved plans of school-houses, together with modes of heating and 
ventilation, etc..—information now obtained only by a few persons and at great 
expense, but which is of the highest value to all intrusted with the manage- 
ment of schools. 

5. By aiding communities and States in the organization of school systems in 
which mischievous errors shall be avoided and vital agencies and well-tried 
improveménts be included. 

6. By the general diffusion of correct ideas respecting the value of education 
as a quickener of intellectual activities; as a moral renovator; as a multiplier 
of industry and a consequent producer of wealth; and, finally, as the strength 
and shield of civil liberty. 

In the opinion of your memorialists, it is not possible to measure the influ- 
ence which the faithful performance of these duties by a National Bureau would 
exert upon the cause of education throughout the country; and few persons 
who have not been intrusted with the management of school systems can fully 
realize how wide-spread and urgent is the demand for such assistance. Indeed, 
the very existence of the Association which your memorialists represent is 
iteelf positive proof of a demand for a national channel of communication 
between the school officers of the different States. Millions of dollars have 
been thrown away in fruitless experiraents, or in stolid plodding, for the want 
of it. 

Your memorialists would also submit that the assistance and encouragement 
of the General Government are needed to secure the adoption of school systems 
throughout the country. An ignorant peoplé have no inward impulse to lead 
them to self-education. Just where education is most needed, there it is always 
least appreciated and valued. It is, indeed, a law of educational progress that 
its impulse and stimulus come from without. Hence it is that Adam Smith and 
other writers on political economy expressly except education from the opera- 
tion of the general law of supply and demand. _ They teach, correctly, that the 
demand for education must be awakened by external influences and agencies. 

This law is illustrated by the fact that entire school systems, both in this and 
in other countries, have been lifted up, as it were bodily, by just such influences 
as a National Bureau of Education would exert upon the schools of the severai 
States; and this, too, without its being invested with any official control of the 
school authorities therein. Indeed, the highest value of such a Bureau would 
be its quickening and informing influence, rather than its authoritative and 
directive control. The true function of such a Bureau is not to direct officially 
in the schoo! affairs in the States, but rather to codperate with and assist them 
in the great work of establishing and maintaining systems of public instruction. 
All experience teaches that the nearer the responsibility of supporting and 
directing schools is brought to those immediately benefited by them, the greater 
their vital power and efficiency. 








AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


On the 14th of Feb., 1866, Gen. Garrizxp, in the House of Representatives, 
presented the Memorial of the National Association of School Superintendents, 
which met in Washington, Feb. 6th, 7th and 8th, asking the establishment of a 
National Bureau of Education, and at the same time a bill providing for such a 
Bureau in the Department of the Interior, and both memorial and bill, on his 
motion, were referred to a Select Committee of seven. The Committee, consist- 
ing of Garrretp, of Ohio, Parrersox, of New Hampshire, Bourwe.t, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Downetiy, of Minnesota, Mouton, of Illinois, Gooprzar, of New 
York, and Ranpat1, of Pennsylvania, reported back the bill on the 5th of June, 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, by which an independent 
Department, instead of a Bureau of Education, was created. The bill thus 
amended, was advocated, on the 5th and 8th of June, by Mr. Donne ty, of Min- 
nesota, Moutron, of Illinois, Mr. Banxs and Mr. Bourwet, of Mass., and Mr. 
Garrizip, of Ohio, and opposed by Mr. Rocsrs, of N. Jersey, Mr. Ranpatt; of 
Penn., and Mr, Pree, of Maine; but final action was not reached till June 19th, 
when the question being taken by yeas and nays, it was passed as reported by 
the Committee, by a vote of 80 yeas to 44 nays. 

The Bill, in the Senate, was referred to the Standing Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, who recommended its passage without amendment; and, after a debate 
on the 26th of Feb., 1867, on a motion to substitute Bureau for Department, 
was passed as received from the House, without division, on the lst of March, 
and signed by the President on the 2d. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

America in ess assembled, That there shall be established, at the city 
of Washington, a Department of Education for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and school systems, and methods of 
teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Commissioner of 
Education, who shall be intrusted with the management of the.department here- 
in established, and who shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars per 
annum, and who shall have authority to appoint one chief clerk of his depart- 
ment, who shall receive a salary of two thousand dollars per annum, one clerk 
who shall receive a salary of eighteen hundred dollars per anrmm, and one 
clerk who shall receive a salary of sixteen hundred dollars per annum, which said 
clerks shall be subject to the appointing and removing power of the Commis- 
sioner of Educatiqn. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner 
of Education to present annually to Congress a report embodying the results of 
his investigations and labors, together with a statement of such facts and 
recommendations as will, in his judgment, subserve the purpose for which this 
department is established. In the first report made by the Commissioner of 
Education under this act there shall be presented a statement of the several 
grants of land made by Congress to promote education, and the manner in 
which these several trusts have been managed, the amount of funds arising 
therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the same, as far as the same can be 
determined. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
is hereby authorized and directed to furnish proper offices for the use of the 
department herein established. 


On the.11th of March, Henry Barnarp was nominated by President Jonnson, 
and on the 16th was coniirmed by the Senate, Commissioner of Education. 
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HENRY BARNARD.* 

Henry Barwarp, a gentleman most honorably associated by his devoted la- 
bors with the great cause of American education, is a native of Connecticut. 
He was born at Hartford, January 24, 1811, ofa family which had lived on the 
spot from the first settlement of the colony. His father was a wealthy tanucr, 
who gave to his son every advantage of education. Beginning with the usual 
New England preliminary training of the common school, he advanced through 
the higher course of an academy at Monson, Massachusetts, and the Hopkins 
Grammar School, in Hartford, to Yale College, which he entered at the age of 
fifteen, in 1826. His college career of four years was marked by his diligence 
and success in classical studies, with a greater devotion to English literature 
than generally enters into the subgraduate course. He especially availed him- 
self, also, of the opportunities of intellectual intercourse withh is fellow-pupils, 
and of the prompt uses of his faculties offered by the discussions and the exer- 
cises of the college literary societies. 

Leaving college with honor, in 1830, Mr. Barnard devoted five years to a 
systematic course of reading and preparation for the law, joining to the usual 
preliminary study of the profession a diligent reading of the best English au- 
thors, including the works of Bacon, Gibbon, Warburton, Burke, Barrow, Tay- 
lor, and other great masters of thought and expression. Following, too, as we 
are told, the advice of President Day of Yale, he kept up and improved his ac- 
quaintance with the classics, by reading every day something of Homer, Virgil, 
or Cicero. His mental habits as a scholar were also strengthened by taking 
charge for a time of an academy in Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 

In 1836, having pursued his special legal studies in the office of the Hon. 
Willis Hall, afterward Attorney-General of the State of New York, and of Mr. 
William H. Hungerford, of Hartford, he was admitted as attorney and counselor- 
at-law in Connecticut. Before entering on the practice of his profession, he was 
enabled, by the liberality of his father, to visit Europe, having previously trav- 
eled with the earnestness of a diligent observer through the Western and 
Southern portions of the United States. For the purpose of a more intimate 
knowledge of life and nature abroad, he made extensive journeys on foot in 
England, Scotland, and Switzerland. He also made the acquaintance of some 
of the most eminent literary personages of Great Britain. Thus fortified by in- 
telligent travel, he returned, after an absence of eighteen months, to the United 
States, with increased power and a confirmed resolution to make his life useful 
to his countrymen. 

In 1837, he was elected to represent Hartford in the Legislature of the State, 
and served in that body for three years, devoting himself to measures relating 
to the social, intellectual, and moral welfare of the people. Various humanitary 
objects enlisted his attention, as the education of the deaf and dumb, the care 
of the poor and insane, public libraries, &c.; but he was especialiy engaged in 
originating and securing the passage of an “Act to Provide for the Better Su- 
pervision of Common Schools.” A Board of Commissioners was created by this 
act, of which Mr. Barnard was made the secretary. The duties of this office 
were of the most responsible character, and, in fact, threw upon the secretary the 
guidance and working of the whole system. It became his duty to ascertain, 





* From Duyckinck’s “Cyclopedia of American Literature,” Vol. III., p. 97. 
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either by communication or by personal inspection, the actual condition of the 
schools; to address, at least, one meeting of parents, teachers, and school offi- 
cers in each county; to edit and superintend the publication of a journal devoted 
to education, and to present to the board and the Legislature a report of his var 
rious observations, with suggestions as to the management of the great interes.3 
intrusted to him. 

His first annual report was presented in 1839, exhibiting a vast array of facta, 
the result of a diligent and intelligent performance of these various duties. It 
called forth the admiration of the late Chancellor Kent, who pronounced it, in 
his Commentaries on American Law, “A bold and startling document, founded 
on the most painstaking and critical inquiry, and containing a minute, accurate, 
comprehensive, and instructive exhibition of the practical condition and opera- 
tion of the common school system of education.” Four reports of this character 
covered the period of Mr. Barnard’s secretaryship, when the board was abolished 
by some untoward political action in 1842. During this period, Mr. Barnard 
also issued four volumes of the “C ticut Ce School Journal.” The 
compensation allowed by the State for these services, over four thousand dol- 
lars, was generously expended by the secretary in promoting the work of 
education. 

Mr. Barnard next made a tour throughout the country,* collecting material for 
a “History of Public Schools and the Means of Popular Education in the United 
States,” from the preparation of which he was withdrawn to the work of setting 
on foot a comprehensive system of school education in Rhode Island. Hv was 
instrumental in introducing a bill providing for the appointment of an agent or 
commissioner to examine into and further this work of instruction in the State; 
and, on the act being passed, became such commissioner. He performed these 
new duties from 1843 to 1849, creating a system of organization, exact in de- 
tail, thorough and efficient in all its regulations. His published writings during 
this time include “A Report on the Public Schools of Rhode Island,” (1845;) 
“Documents Relating to the Public Schools of Rhode Island,” (1848;) “Docu- 
mentary History of the Public Schools of Providence from 1800 to 1849,” and 
“Journal of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction,” 3 vols., (1845-9.) At the close 
of his services, which he was compelled to relinquish from ill health, Mr. Bar- 
nard received the unanimous thanks of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State for “the able, faithful, and judicious manner in which he had, for 
five years, fulfilled his duties as Commissioner of Public Schools.” 

Returning now to his home in Connecticut, and the enjoyment of the mansion 
which he had inherited from his father, he resisted various offers of professor- 
ships and other responsible situations connected with education, to advance this 
good work in his own State. In 1849, he saw his favorite project successful, 
of the establishment of a State Normal School, and he was placed at the head 
of it, in its general conduct, with the duties added to this office of principal, of 
Superintendent of Common Schools. On the 4th of June, 1851, he delivered 








* During this tour which occupied over twelve months, and included every State then in the 
Union, Mr. Barnard addressed six Legislatures, had interviews with the Governors and leading 
members of the government of most of the States, and of several of the large cities in each, and 
established a correspondence, which in subsequent years ied to the building of school houses, 
the introduction and modification of systems of public schools, and the employment of teachers in 
nearly every State. 
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the dedicatory address on the completion of the building provided by the citi- 
zens of New Britain for the accommodation of the State Normal School. 

In 1852, he published a “Discourse in Commemoration of the Life, Character, 
and Services of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet,” delivered at the request of the 
citizens of Hartford, with an appendix, embracing # “ History of Deaf Mute In- 
struction and Institutions in Europe and the United States, and particularly of 
the American Asylum at Hartford.” He again edited the “Connecticut Common 
School Journal” from 1850 to 1855. In 1854, he published a volume of nearly 
nine hundred octavo pages, an elaborate view of ‘‘National Education in Europe,” 
@ repository of valuable facts which was declared by the “ Westminster Review” 
“to group under one view the varied experience of nearly all civilized countries.” 

Mr. Barnard resigned his official duties as superintendent in Connecticut, in 
1854; but he did not, however, relinquish the purpose of his life in his devotion 
to the cause of education. He began the publication, at Hartford, of a quarterly 
review, the “Amefican Journal of Education,” in 1856, and it has since been 
continued and conducted by him. Its pages embrace all that relates to the 
history, the philosophy, and practice of the work of instruction. 

One of the latest and most important distinct publications of Mr. Barnard is a 
volume, the first of a projected series, entitled “Educational Biography, or Me- 
moirs of Teachers, Educators, and Promoters and Benefactors of Education, Lit- 
erature, and Science.” One of its subjects, the precursor of a long line of Amer- 
ican worthies, has also furnished a separate theme for the author in his “Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Ezekiel Cheever, with Notes, on the Early Free Schools and 
School Books of New England,” of which a second edition was published at 
Hartford, in 1856. There are other works of Mr. Barnard relating to the topic 
of education, of which we may mention a volume, of which the large number 
of one hundred and thirty thousand copies have been sold, entitled “‘School Ar- 
chitecture,” and in an abridged form, “Practical Illustrations of the Principles of 
School Architecture.” 

The value of such labors speaks for itself It is of a practical character, and 
@ reputation like that of Dr. Barnard—(he has received the degree of doctor of 
laws from Yale College, from Union, and from Harvard, founded upon it)—can 
only be supported by manifest ability.* 

[In the Spring .of 1852, after several interviews with several leading members 
of the Board of Regents, as to the policy on which the State University of 
Michigan should be reorganized, but without reference to his being associated 
with. it, Mr. Barnard was tendered the appointment of chancellor, and would 
have accepted but fora shock to his nervous system from being thrown from 
his carriage, that, in the opinion of his physician, required the cessation of all 
mental effort for several months, which were spent in England and France. On 
his return he was tendered the presidency of the State University of Indiana, 
which he declined, but in 1858 he accepted the chancellorship of the State 
University of Wisconsin, on condition that he might at the same time act as 
agent of the Board of Normal Regents, and in that capacity inaugurate a sys 
tem of Teachers’ Institutes, County Teachers Associations, Normal Classes in 
all Colleges, Academies, and Public High Schools, and one Normal School at 
the capital of the State to give development and efficiency to the professional 
sraining of teachers, and make the University felt in the educational movements 
f the State.) 
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We give below a few notices of Mr. Barnard’s labors and publications in 
the cause of public schools and popular education. 


“T can not omit this opportunity of recommending the reports which have emanated 
from this source, as rich in ingens suggestions, and full of the most ssund and prac 
tical views in regard to the whole subject of school education.” Bishop Alonzo Pot 
ter, n the School and Schoolmaster, p. 159. New York ed., 1842. 

“ The report, [for 1838,] contains a laborious and thorough examination of the con 
dition of the common schools, in every part of the State. {t is a bold and startling 
document, founded on the most painstaking and critica! inquiry, and contains a minute, 
accurate, comprehensive, and instructive exhibition of the practical condition and oper- 
ation of the common school system of education.” Kent's Commentaries on American 
Law. Note—Fifth Ed. 1845. Vol. II, p. 196° 

“The several reports of rary Rese, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion—the most able, efficient, and best informed officer that could, perhaps, be engaged 
m the service—contain a digest of the fullest and most valuable information that is 
readily to be obtained on the subject of common schools, both in Europe and the 
United States. 1 can only refer to these documents with the highest opinion of their 
merits and value.” Do., Fifth Ed., p. 196. 

“His labors in Connecticut are characterized by great sobriety “of thought, patient 
application to details, and the highest practical wisdom, as well as by the enthusiasm 
of a generous heart” New York Review for April, 1843. 

“ Here, [R. I.,] in the short space of four years, he created and thoroughly estab- 

i a system of popular education, which, under the wise and careful) administration 
of his successors in office, has become a model for general imitation.” Appleton’s New 
American Cyclopedia, Vol. II., p. 645. 

“Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, Las devoted his life to the promotion of education, 
and has contributed more than any other person in the United States to give consisten- 
cy and permanence to the efforts of enlightened men in behalf of this great cause. 
He is eminently practical, and, at the same time, by his various writings, he has large- 
ly diffused, among all classes, true views of the nature and necessity of thorough in- 
struction, especially ina oy | where the political institutions rest upon the people.” 
Recollections of a Lafe Time. By 8. G. Goodrich, Vol. I., p. 541. 

“ His name is jated, in both hemispheres, with those far-extending and success 
ful efforts for the foundation of education, in the Jargest sense, and for the elevation, 





upon higher planes of life, of the great masses of men, which so illustrate our advanc 
ing civilization.” Dr. Humphrey's Life and Labors of T. H. Gallaudet. 
“I remember, with fresh interest, to-day, [opening of the State Normal School of 
Connecticut, in re my talented friend, who has most reason of all to rejoice 
if 


in the festivities of this occasion, consulted with me, thirteen years ago, in regard 
to his plans of life ; raising, in particular, the question, whethe: he should give himself 
wholly and finally to the cause of public schools. 1 knew his motives, the growin 

distaste he had for political life, in which he was already embarked, with prospects of 
success, and the desire he felt to occupy some field more immediately and simply be- 
neficent. He made his choice ; and now, after encountering years of untoward hin- 
drance here, winning golden opinions, meantime, from every other State in the republic, 
and from ministers of education from almost every nation in the old world, by his thor 
oughly practical understanding of all that pertains to the subject; after raising, also, 
into vigorous action, the cuhieal uqunens of another State, and setting it forward in a tide 
of progress, he returns to the scene of his beginnings, and permits us here to congrat 

ulate him and ourselves in the prospect the t his original choice and pu are 
to be fulfilled. He has our confidence ; we ure to have his ripe experience.” Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell’s Address on Opening of State Normal School in New Britain, 1851. 

“The career of Henry Barnard, as a promoter of the cause of education, has no 
precedent, and is without a parallel * * * He stands before the world as a na 
tional educator. We know, indeed. that he has held office, and achieved great success 
in the administration and improvement of systems of public instruction in particular 
States. But these efforts, however important, constitute only a segment, so to speak, 
in a sphere of his efforts. Declining numerous calls to high and lucrative posts 
of importance and influence, he has accepted the whole country as the theater of 
his operations, without regard to State lines ; and, by the extent, variety, and compre 
hensiveness of his labors, earned the title of the American Educator.” Massachu 
setts Teacher, Jan., 1858. 

“Mr. Barnard, in his work on ‘ National Education in Europe,’ has collected an 
arranged more valuable information and statistics than can be found in any one volum 
in the English language. It groups, under one view, the varied experience of nearl 
all civilized countries.” Westminster Review for Jan., 1854 

“Tt is an encyclopedia of educational systems and methods.” Massachusetts Teach 
@ for Jan., 1858. 
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“ The new cchool-houses in the United States, so well adapted to their objects, noth 
in their exterior and interior, are visible marks of his zeal. His ‘ School Architecture’ 
has been widely influential in America; and, since the Edinburgh Review called atten- 
tion to its merits, the results of his suggestions are already manifest in England. “[ 
have often had occasion to admire the magic influence of Dr. Barnard, his brilliant 
powers of eloquence, and his great administrative <alents.” Dr. Wimmer's Die Kirche 
und Schule in Nord Amerika. Leipzig, 1853. 

“ Dr. Barnard, by his writings on school architecture, has created a new department 
tm educational literature.” Dr. Vogel. ipzig. 

“This change, [in the school-houses and schools of Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
especially the gradation of schools,] is to be ascribed to the labors of Hon. Henry Barnard 
more than to any other cause. This gentleman has dedicated his remarkable abilities, 
for many years, to the improvement of common school education. The results of his 
labors may be p-hewdhaos § in almost every town in Connecticut and Rhode Island.” 
Dr. Wayland’s Introductory Lecture before the American Institute of Instruction, for 1854. 

“ Under his administration, common schools advanced rapidly. Gentlemanly in his 
address, conciliatory in his manners, en ee active and earnest, he combines more 
essential elements of character for Superintendent of Education, than ony other indi 
vidual with whom it has been my fortune to be acquainted.” Hon. John Kingsbury. 

“ For carrying out these measures of reform and improvement, an agent was selected, 
of whom it is not extravagant to say that, if a hetter man be required, we must wait ai 
least another generation, for a better one is not to be found in the present.” Mr. 
Mann, in Massachusetts Common School Journal, for 1846. 

“ There is no man whom our committee has consulted on this subject, for the last 
three years, who gives us so much satisfaction, who is so penne | master of the sub- 
ject, and so thoroughly practical in his views, as he. We regar him as deservedly 
the best and ablest guide on this subject in the whole country.” Hon. J. G. Hulburd, 
Chairman of Committee on Colleges, Common Schools, ¢<., in the Legislature of N. Y., 1842. 


“The new system in Connecticut was most efficiently and beneficially administered 
under the auspices of one of the ablest and best of men.” Hon. Horace Mann, Oration 
on the Fourth of July, in 842. 

“ His task was to awaken a slumbering people, to tempt avarice to loosen its grasp, 
to cheer the faint-hearted, and awaken hopes in the bosom of the desponding. * * * 
We are glad to see such men engaged in such a cause. We honor that spirit which is 
willing “to spend and be spent” in the public service, not in the enjoyment of sine- 


cures loaded with honors and emoluments, but toiling alone, through good report 
and evil report, alike indifferent to the flattery or the of evil-minded men, and 
intent ap Sage the accomplishment of its work of benevolence and humanity. To that 
spirit is world indebted for all of goodness and greatness in it worth possessing. 
he exploits of the conqueror may fill a more ambitious page in history; the splen 
dors of royalty may appear more brilliant and dazzling in the eyes of the multitude ; 
and to the destroyer of thrones and kingdoms they may bow, in terror of his power ; 
but the energy oa devotion of a single man, acting on the hearts and the minds of the 
ple, is greater than them all. They may flourish fora day, and the morrow will 
now them not, but Ais influence shall live ; and through all the changes and vicissitudes 
of thrones and kingdoms and powers on earth, shall hold its domank eaed course of 
encouragement and hope in the great cause of human progress and advancement.” 
New York Review for April, 1843: 
“We commend Mr. Barnard’s Reports as valuable documents, ably and carefully 
,» and worthy the attention of all who feel an interest in the literature of edu- 
cation. * * We can not take leave of the subject, without recording our admiration 
of that singular disinterestedness which crowns his other good qualities. In point of 
fact, he has devoted his whole time gratuitously, for the last three years, to this interest. 
We record this fact with pride and pleasure, in the thought that, in this age of loud pro- 
fession and restless self-seeking, an individual has been found, with the magnanimity 
to enter upon, and a resolution to persevere in, this modest course of se'f-sacrificing 
usefulness. Let the State of Connecticut look to it that she pays to such conduct its 
proper meed of gratitude and respect. One such man is nell ~ a score of selfsh poli- 
ticians.” North American Renew for April, 1842. 

“When I contemplate the picture of the immense mental labor accomp.ished in this 
way [by Mr. Barnard, in his labors to build up @ system of public schools in Rhode Is 
land ;} when J think of what a mass of information has thus been spread, and how con- 
viction has, as it were, been made to force itself upon every home, every head, and 
svery heart; when I behold a people awakened to the consciousness of a great public 
evil, and in a manner driven out of their houses to correct it; when I see all this, | con 
fess 1 am more affected by this crusade against dilapidated school-houses, inefficient 
schoolmasters, and faulty methods of instruction, than hy many of the enterprises that 
are more — in history.” Siljstrom’s Educational Institutions of the United States 
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DepartMEnt oF Epvucarion, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1868. 


Ar the close of the first year since he received from the President 
of the United States authority to organize and administer the affairs 
of this Department, the Commissioner of Education has the honor to 
submit his first or preliminary Report, “embodying the results of his 
investigations and labors, together with a statement of such facts and 
recommendations, as will in his judgment subserve the purpose for 
which this Department is established”—as is provided for in the 
following Act, approved March 2, 1867. 


AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That there shall be established, at the city of 
Washington, a Department of Education, for the purpose of collecting such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of school systems, and methods of teaching, as 
shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Commissigner of 
Education, who shall be intrusted with the management of the Department 
herein established, and who shall receive a salary of four thousand dollars per 
annum, and who shall have authority to appoint one chief clerk of his depart- 
ment, who shall receive a salary of two thousand dollars per annum, one clerk 
who shall reeeive a salary of eighteen hundred dollars per annum, and one 
clerk who shall receive a salary of sixteen hundred dollars per annum, which 
said clerks shall be subject to the appointing and removing power of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to present annually to Congress a report embodying the 
results of his investigations and labors, together with a statement of such facts 
and recommendations as will, in his judgment, subserve the purpose for which 
this Department is established. In the first Report made by the Commissioner 
of Education under this Act, there shall be presented a statement of the several 
grants of land made by Congress to promote education, and the manner in 
which these several trusts have been managed, the amount of funds arising 
therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the same, as far as the same can be 
determined. 

Suc. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
is hereby authorized and directed to furnish proper offices for the use of the 
Department, herein established. 

Approved, March 2, 1867. 


After consulting State and City Superintendents of Public Schools, 
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and other friends of education who had taken an active interest in 
the establishment of the Department, so far as they could be reached 
by letters, or call, within the first month, a general plan of opera- 
tions was formed, the rooms furnished by the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings were occupied, the three clerks provided for were 
appointed, and about the middle of April the special work assigned 
to the Department was begun. 

The general and special work of this Department, as defined in 
the Act of March 2, 1867, are, 

First.—“To collect such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the several States and Terri- 
tories ”—and 

Second.—“To diffuse such information respecting the organiza- 
tion and management of schools and school systems, and methods 
of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 

Third.—Besides giving his attention to these general subjects, 
the Commissioner is directed to present in his first report to Con- 
gress, “a statement of the several grants of land made by Congress 
‘to promote education, the manner in which these several trusts have 
been managed, the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the 
annual proceeds of the same, as far as the same can be determined.” 

Fourth—By a Joint Resolution, approved March 29, 1867, the 
Commissioner is further directed to ascertain the condition of the 
public schools in the District of Columbia, and submit a Report on 
the relative efficiency of the system now in force, and on such addi- 
tional legislation as he may deem necessary to secure the advantages 
of said system to all the children of the District. 

The magnitude and delicacy of the work assigned to this Depart- 
ment both in the general and the specific provisions above recited, 
are such as to compel the Commissioner to invoke in advance a 
charitable judgment on any apparent deficiency in his plans, or 
in any delay in reaching, or in making public the results of his 
first year’s labors. None save those who have had personal expe- 
rience in this field of labor can appreciate fully the difficulty of 
obtaining complete statistics, or even gencral information, of the 
organization and operation of systems and institutions, located in 
forty-six different States and Territories occupying half of the 
American Continent—these systems, where they do exist, differing 
from each other in organization, management, and returns; and these 
institutions, whether in or out of the general system of the State, 
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differing from each other in all the great centres of population. 
This difficulty of obtaining precise and uniform statistics, not incon- 
siderable even where there is legal authority for requiring the in- 
formation, and forfeiture of some kind, or pecuniary advantage is 
attached to withholding or giving the same, becomes almost 
insuperable, when, as with this Department, there is no organic con- 
nection with systems or institutions in the several States; no 
authority to require, no pecuniary advantage for furnishing, no for- 
feiture for declining or neglecting to furnish the information sought, 
and no means to supply the deficiency of written returns by per- 
sonal inspection. If a comprehensive and exhaustive inquiry, on 
some general plan, was instituted every year in each State, into its 
educational condition and progress, including institutions of every 
kind and grade, a compilation and comparative view of the results 
would be very easy and satisfactory ; and it is hoped that one of the 
results of the labors and publications of this Department, and of the 
annual Conferences of State and City Superintendents already inau- 
gurated, will be the adoption of some uniform plan of gathering 
annually the statistics of schools of every kind, both in States, and 
‘in all large cities. At the present time, there are no two States or 
cities, in which the statistical returns as published, include the same 
particulars, or between which a rigid comparison as to schools can be 
instituted; in more than one half of the States the returns are so 
incomplete as to institutions, or omit so many vital points in the con- 
dition of the schools returned, as to be worthless, as indications of 
the real work attempted, or done, in individual schools, or by all the 
schools of the State; in nearly all of the States, no attempt is 
made to secure inspection or returns of private, denominational, or 
incorporated institutions; in nearly one half of the States no effi- 
cient system of public schools is in operation, and no sufficient 
number of good private or denominational schools exists; and of 
those which have a precarious existence, not even their locality, or 
the name of the teachers and the number of pupils are known to 
any public officer; and with a single exception, no efficient measures 
are enforced by State or municipal regulations as to the non-attend- 
ance of children at some school, public or private, to stop the growth 
of absolute illiteracy, or diminish, by evening and adult schools, the 
still larger amount of practical ignorance of letters and books, which 
abounds, even in States where the most attention is paid to educa- 
tion.. It is only when a searching inquiry is instituted by the 
National Census, or under State or municipal authority in the same 
form, or by societies and individuals in restricted portions of large 
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Cities, for some ecclesiastical purpose, or the antecedents of the vic- 
tims of vice, pauperism, and crime, are investigated, that the amazing 
deficiencies in our systems, means, and methods of universal educa- 
tion appear. The startling and humiliating statistics of the National 
Census of 1840, 1850, and 1860, as to the number of the white adult 
population unable to read and write, in certain States, and for the 
‘whole country, will be found in Official Circular, No. XIII. 

In the present condition of the educational statistics of each State, 
and in the full occupation of the clerical force at his command in 
Other directions hereinafter set forth, the Commissioner has not 
attempted, beyond the statistics of public schools in the principal 
cities of the country, in reference to the practical efficiency of the 
systems in operation in the District of Columbia, to exhibit by any 
statistical summary, the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories. If he has been reasonably successful 
in indicating the method by which a national agency, like this De- 
partment, can obtain a record of the educational systems and institu- 
tions of the several States, and put himself into communication with 
their managers and teachers—can throw light on the deficiencies as 
well as excellencies of our systems, and impart greater activity to 
all the agencies which determine the education of a people—can con- 
tribute in the experience of States, systems, and institutions, and in 
the views of eminent teachers and educators, the material for a thor- 
ough discussion and wise solution of educational problems—he has 
done all that he has thus far attempted, or that could reasonably be 
expected. Should it be his privilege to continue the investigations 
already instituted—should he be authorized to get, by personal in- 
spection, the material for a comparative view of the same class of in- 
stitutions in different States—he believes that in a subsequent Report 
he can submit, with a comprehensive view of the organization and op- 
erations of systems and institutions, such reliable facts and statistics, 
and the generalizations authorized by the same, “as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the several States and Terri- 
tories,” shall aid the people in those States in which, for the first 
time, systems of public schools are established, “and otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the country.” 


I. PLAN OF OPERATIONS FOR 1867-68. 

The first step taken was to make known the provisions of the Act, 
by which and the avowed purposes for which, the Department was 
established; and at the same time, to map out the field of inquiry 
into which the Commissioner was about to enter—specifying the 
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subjects on which facts, information, and suggestions, were desired, 
and the portions of the field which had been already partially 
explored by him ; as well as the subjects which had been, to some 
extent, discussed by prominent teachers and educators, and on which 
valuable information could be given, and indicating at least the 
sources of such information. (Official Circulars I, and II.) 


SCHEDULE OF INFORMATION SOUGHT, 
I. GENERAL VIEW OF SYSTEMS, INSTITUTIONS, AND AGENCIES OF EDUCATION. 
A. GeveraL Conprti0n (of District, Village, City, County, State.) 
(Territorial Extent, Municipal Organization, Population, Valuation, Receipts, 
and Expenditures for a!l public purposes.) 
B. System or Pusiio IxstRuction. 


©. INCORPORATED INSTITUTIONS AND OTHER SCHOOLS AND AGENCIES OF 
EDUCATION. 


1. DETAILS. 


1. ELEMENTARY OR PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

(Public, Private, and Denominational; and for boys or girls.) 

2. ACADEMIC OR SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

(Institutions mainly devoted to studies not taught in the Elementary Schools, 
and to preparation for College or Special Schools.) 

3. COLLEGIATE OR SuPERIOR EDUCATION. 

(Institutions entitled by law to grant the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Science.) 

4, PROFESSIONAL, SPECIAL, OR CLass EDUCATION. 

(Institutions having special studies and training, such as—1, Theology. 2, 
Law. 3, Medicine. 4, Teaching. 5, Agriculture. 6, Architecture, (Design 
and Construction.) 7, Technology—Polytechnic. 8, Engineering, (Civil or Me- 
chanical.) 9, War, (on land or sea.) 10, Business or Trade. 11, Navigation. 
12, Mining and Metallury. 13, Drawing and Painting. 14, Music. 15, Deaf 
Mutes. 16, Blind. 17, Idiotic. 18, Juvenile Offenders. 19, Orphans. 20, 
Girls. 21, Colored or Freedmen. 22, Manual or Industrial. 23, Not specified 
above—such as Chemistry and its applications—Modern Languages—Natural 
History and Geology—Steam and its applications—Pharmacy—Veterinary Sur- 
gery, &c.) 

5. SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

1, Sunday and Mission Schools. 2, Apprentice Schools. 3, Evening Schools. 
4, Courses of Lectures. 5, Lyceums for Debates. 6, Reading Rooms—Period- 
icals. 1%, Libraries of Reference or Circulation. 8, Gymnasiums, Boat and Ball 
Clubs, and other Athletic Exercises. 9, Public Gardens, Parks and Concerts. 
10, Not specified above. 

6. Societies, Instirures, Muszums, CABINETS, AND GALLERIES FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF EpucatTion, SciENcE, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS. 
1. EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 
8. ScHoot Funps anD EpUCATIONAL BENEFACTIONS. 
9. Le@isLaTion (STATE OR MUNICIPAL) RESPECTING EDUCATION. 
10. ScHoOL ARCHITECTURE. 
11. PENAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
12. CHURCHES AND OTHER AGENCIES OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
13, REPORTS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON SCHOOLS AND EpucaTION. 
14. Memoirs oF TEACHERS, AND PROMOTERS OF EDUCATION. 
15, EXAMINATIONS (COMPETITIVE, OR OTHERWISE) FOR ADMISSION TO Na- 
TIONAL OR StaTe ScHOOLS, OR TO PuBLIC SERVICE OF ANY KIND. 


The main objects aimed at by this Schedule are, (1) to show in the 
national aggregate, the magnitude of this great interest of education; 
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the nomber and variety of institutions and agencies which are 
at work in every neighborhood, municipal organization, and State ; 
to determine not only the formal instruction and training of children 
and youth, but to affect the health, opinions and habits, intellect- 
ual, moral and political, of every member of a community ; (2) to 
ascertain the name, residence, and special work of every person in 
the administration, instruction, and management of institutions and 
agencies of education, as material, with the official school doc- 
uments of a State, to exhibit their condition and progress, and 
as the basis of a Register—which shail be to this branch of 
the State social service, what the Army and Navy Register is to 
those specially organized departments of the national service; and (3) 
to find, among the many thousands engaged as officers or teachers, 
the correspondents, who from a heartfelt interest, and a life conse- 
eration to the work, will gladly furnish, from time to time, desired 
information ; contribute to the discussion of educational problems, 
and disseminate among those who would profit by their consultation 
or perusal in the preparation of addresses and reports, such docu- 
ments and statistics as shall be issued by the Department for the 
advancement of any branch of the subject. 

A brief explanation of the details of the Schedule will show the 
direction and method of the labors of this Department. As the 
ground ef a proper understanding and use of the returns made, it is 
deemed essential to know the conditions of the community from 
which they come, or to which they refer; (Schedule A) the territorial 
extent, the number, occupation, and pecuniary condition of the people; 
the municipal organization, valuation, and public expenditures, as 
well as other particulars of the locality. Many of our State 
systems of public instruction are defective in not admitting, under 
regulation of a State Board or Superintendent, of adaptations in 
administration, to the peculiar circumstances of a city or a sparsely- 
populated district, to a longer or shorter experience in public 
schools, and to the introduction or omission of certain studies, ac- 
cording to the occupations of the people. While the public school in 
cities admits of expansion so as to embrace nearly the whole range 
of secondary instruction, in the rural districts it must be restricted 
to a few fundamental branches, and must have within itself a certain 
completeness, although restricted to a few subjects and to one 
teacher; and the branches taught and the methods must contain 
the elements and instruments of self-culture, because a majority of 
the pupils: will attend no other school, and their progress in mental 
development and self-formation will depend on the thoroughness 
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and vividness with which they are taught in these elementary 
and intermittent schools. In such schools, scattered over the most 
sterile portions of every country, with the favoring circumstances of 
good homes, simple manners, healthy occupation, and a wise use of 
smal] advantages, have been trained, or at least started in their 
career of mental discipline and acquisition, a larger proportion not 
only of useful business men, but of statesmen, scholars and profes- 
sional men, than in the same number of city schools, enjoying every 
advantage of scientific classification, prolonged sessions, and well 
qualified teachers. 

Before coming to a just understanding and an intelligent discus- 
sion of particular institutions, the Commissioner deems it advisable 
to know something of the system to which they belong, as well as of 
the history and condition of existing legislation, both State and 
municipal, on the subject, as well as the habits of the people in this 
regard. (Schedule, B. C.) It is much easier to bring a majority of 
the legal voters of any town or city to provide liberally for public 
schools, in States which have by force of law and habit recognized 
the High School as part of its system of public instruction; and on 
the other hand, the practice of incorporating and endowing by 
public or private liberality, special institutions under the name of 
Academies and Seminaries, will account for the multiplication of this 
class of institutions, and the slow introduction of public schools of 
the same grade. The extent to which different religious societies 
provide schools for the children of their several connections, is an 
important element in the existing means of education in any com- 
munity, and will determine in no small measure the direction in 
which improvements can be made. Having gained a full understand- 
ing of the general condition of society and education in any com- 
munity, we can justly appreciate the information given respecting 
the schools of that locality, be it large or small. In giving the 
results of this information, and in any suggestions which the Com- 
sioner may make, founded on the same, the following classification, 
substantially, will be adopted. 


1. Elementary Schools. 


By elementary education—(we use the words education and instruc- 
tion here to express the aim and results of the same process, although, 
whether regarded as expressing either process or result, the means or 
the end, the words have a widely different meaning)—is understood, 
that formal instruction, first in point of time, simple in quality, small, 
it may be, in amount, but the most important in reference to mental 
habits and future progress, which can be given in schools open to all 
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children, On the number and character of these schools, whether 
public, private, or denominational, more than on any other grade of 
schools, no matter how organized or conducted, depends the suc- 
cessful solution of the problem of universal education. Its solution 
has been attempted in past times, as well as in the present—and 
never so strenuously and so universally in all countries, as at this 
very time—and in a variety of ways: (1) by the State; (2) by the 
Church; (%) by the State and Church; (4) by the State, Church, 
- and parents; (5) by parents, with or without the aid of legal asso- 
ciation, and governmental grants, and with and without the powerful 
codperation of religious bodies; and (6) by the State as a whole, 
acting with the people in their municipal organizations, by which 
the school is brought near to parents, and maintained in sympathy 
with their wishes, yet subjected to State inspection, and sustained 
out of the common property of the whole community. In no coun- 
try, by any of these systems or modes, has education, even in its 
lowest elementary form, been made universal; in no country has 
this State interest and parental duty, this civil and religious obliga- 
tion; been fully met. How far, and by what systems and agencies, 
the several States are engaged, or have succeeded, in the solution of 
this great and difficult problem, the Commissioner is gathering the 
material to show, as well as to aid, so far as making known the ex- 
perience of the most advanced communities, and the suggestions of 
the most eminent educators at home and abroad, can do so. There 
is much of encouragement in the liberality and popular favor with 
which the public school system, which is distinctively American— 
that in which State and municipal authority are both recognized, 
and the wishes of parents, so far as is consistent with a general 
system, respected—is sustained. There is ground of congratulation, 
that religious societies which withhold their sympathy from the 
public system, and in some cases denounce it, succeed so well in 
enlisting parental contributions to support denominational schools. 
But the statistics of school attendance, in all the great centres of 
population in every State—and no where more clearly than in this 
District, as is shown in the Special Report from this Departgment— 
prove that the problem of universal elementary education is ‘not yet 
satisfactorily solved in this country, under the combined operation 
of public, denominational, incorporated, and private schools. In 
several States, the work is yet to be begun by imperative constitu- 
tional ordinance; in others by the adoption of an efficient school , 
system; and in all, by securing a better attendance of children of the 
proper school age, the more permanent employment of qualified 
teachers, and the thorough inspection and fullest publicity of the 
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working of the system of public schools and other means of popu- 


lar education. 
2. Secondary Schools. 


Under the heading of secondary schools, the Commissioner de- 
sires to obtain information respecting that class of institutions gen- 
erally known as Academies, Seminaries, and High Schools, in which 
the work of formal instruction is taken up at the point where it is 
left by the elementary school, and carried on with a double purpose, 
viz.; (1) a general educational discipline, with special attention to 
studies which are preparatory to the next highest grade of our Amer- 
ican system, the College in some of its forms; or (2) the same dis- 
cipline with special attention to certain studies, considered of prac- 
tical importance to the ordinary business into which a large majority 
of the pupils of these institutions enter on graduation. Although, 
historically, the first established, and found in every State under 
some name, and of the highest importance in reference to the schools 
below and above them, there is less system (except in the Public 
High School) in the establishment, management, and instruction of 
institutions of this class than in any other. Left now to the prosely- 
ting zeal and rivalry of each denomination, or to the real or fancied 
wants of a few families, they are started in too near proximity, 
without endowments, and without a definite educational purpose; 
frequently in antagonism and to the injury of the public school, and 
without sufficient reference either to the schools above, or to the 
pursuits of the community, The whole subject of secondary edu- 
cation, its institutions, studies and methods, needs investigation and 
discussion; and to the material already gathered or which may be 
contributed, the Commissioner is prepared to show how the prob- 
lems of organization, management, studies, teachers, and inspection 
are solved in other countries, where the subject has received more 
attention than either elementary or superior instruction. 

3. Colleges, or Superior Schools. 

Under the head of Colleges, the Commissioner includes all insti- 
tutions of a superior grade, which have been empowered by the 
State to confer the usual academic degrees of bachelor and master 
in the liberal arts or studies, and whose course df general mental 
discipline and instruction, though superior to the Secondary schools, 
does not include special professional teaching and training. The 
needs of society have called this class of institutions into existence 
in every country and in every age, but with us, their real or sup- 
posed connection with religious and local interests have multiplied 
them beyond any demand for higher scholarship, and it is feared, 
not only to - injury of each other, but to the great detriment of 
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the very highest culture, which is only possible under the concen- 
tration, in a few centres of a large extent of country, of a numerous 
body of learned and eloquent men, representing all the great depart- 
ments of literature, science and art, aided by cabinets, libraries, 
laboratories, and other means of original and exhaustive investiga- 
tion and demonstration. But whatever the facts may be, be is en- 
gaged in ascertaining their number in each State ; the circumstances 
of their origin, the conditions of admission, courses of study, equip- 
ment of libraries and material aids of instruction, their students, 
professorships, graduates, and endowments—what they profess and 
what they really accomplish—as well as their relation to the schools 
below, and to the professional and special schools of the country. 
To this knowledge of the condition of superior education in the 
different States, contributions will be made of information respecting 
similar institutions in other countries, which have done so much for 
the advancement of literature, science, and civilization generally. 
Although most of them are the growth of ages, under conditions 
quite different in many respects from ours, a knowledge of the con- 
stitution, endowments, curriculum, and lectures of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London, of Edinburgh and Dublin, of 
Germany, France and Holland, and of changes proposed and advo- 
cated in them, can not but aid the intelligent discussion of the whole 
subject of College and University education among ourselves. 
4. Professional and Special Schools. 

The obvious needs of society have led to the establishment of 
various institutions for professional and special education, such as 
schools of theology, law, medicine, teaching; of agriculture, manv- 
factures, engineering, mining, and the like ;—also for certain classes 
of persens whose instruction can not be as well provided for in a gen- 
eral system, such as the deaf, the blind, juvenile offenders, orphans, 
ete. All the statistics and facts going to show the number, condition, 
and efficiency of this class of schools, have been called for; and those 
which relate to schools for teachers, and colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, have been collected, edited, and made ready for publi- 
cation in such way as Congress may authorize. 

5. Supplementary Schools and Agencies. 

Besides the formal instruction given by institutions for Element- 
ary, Secondary, Collegiate, Professional, and Special Schools, there 
are other institutions and agencies which in the aggregate influence 
very largely the education of the national mind and character. These 
have been grouped under the head of Supplementary Education— 
such as Sunday schools, mission schools, and other special religious 
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schools under the control of particular denominations; evening 
schools for the adult as well as the young, associations for lectures, 
debates, ete. ; libraries of reference and circulation, gymnasiums and 
clubs for athletic exercises and sports, galleries of art and science, 
public grounds for popular health and recreation. On all these 
topics inquiries have been instituted. 


6. Societies for the Advancement of Education, Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

Passing beyond the institutions already mentioned for the devel- 
opment and discipline of the mind by the communication of existing 
knowledge, the Department has extended its inquiries to those 
whose special aim is the enlargement of knowledge by new contri- 
butions, and new discoveries in science, art, &c. 


7. The Press. 

The object here had in view is not only to ascertain the number, 
particular objects and circulation of special educational journals and 
periodicals, but also the number and circulation of all the period- 
icals published in every State throughout the country. This is done 
on the ground that the press of the country is one of the most 
powerful among the educational agencies by which the character of 
the nation is acted upon, and on which this Department must rely 
for the dissemination of information as to the actual condition of 
schools, and the discussion of questions affecting their improvement. 

8. School Funds and Educational Endowments. 

With the extension of the population of the country into its vast 
Western domain, the National government has not only provided 
for the territorial development of the new States, but more munifi- 
cently, and with more of a parental providence than any government 
has ever done, for the growing educational and social needs of the 
people. Many States have likewise established funds for school 
purposes, besides making, from time to time, liberal grants to partic- 
ular institutions, which have funded the same for the benefit of suc- 
cessive generations. To individual beneficence does the country 
owe the foundation and development of nearly all its higher institu- 
tions; and the aggregate amount of such donations and bequests, it 
is estimated, exceeds a hundred millions of dollars. To ascertain 
the amount and object of all these funds and endowments, the man- 
ner in which the capital is secured, and the annual income is applied, 
and draw practical lessons for future guidance, the Department has 
instituted the most comprehensive inquiries. 

9. Legislation with respect to Schools. 

From the mode in which the attempt to solve the problem of 

popular education in this country has been made, namely, by Na- 
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tional and State, by municipal and associated action, a vast amount 
of legislation has been rendered necessary, a history and digest of 
which constitutes an important part of the investigations now in 
progress, with a view of making the experience of each available to 
the benefit of all. To ascertain and note the changes in this legisla- 
tion will of course constitute an important feature in the annual work 
and reports of the Department. 


10. School Architecture, 

The immense amount expended in the construction and equip- 
ment of buildings for educational purposes, amounting to fifty mil- 
lions within the last ten years, and the great importance of a wise 
expenditure of the still larger sum that will be necessary in the 
coming ten years, with reference to the health and successful labor 
of both pupils and teachers, (numbering each year probably not less 
than four millions of persons,) makes a comprehensive investigation 
into the condition and needs of this department of architecture a 
matter of the first importance. 


1l. Charitable, Reformatory, and Penal Institutions. 

Independent of the regular system of education, and growing 
to a considerable extent out of the neglect, defect or perversion of a 
good early training, is a class of institutions whose establishment 
and support devolves a heavy expense upon the community, and 
renders an inquiry into their statistics and working very important, 
in a pecuniary, educational, or moral point of view. 

With all our State, municipal, and voluntary efforts for education, 
both secular and religious, there is an immense amount of absolute 
illiteracy, and of corrupting influences growing out of parental neg- 
lect and vice. The diminution of this illiteracy, vice, and crime, has 
not kept pace with our increased means of education, and the many 
undoubted improvements in the systems of instruction. In this 
connection properly comes the inquiry how far any thing has been 
done by public authority for the enforcement of the duty of parents 
to send their children to some schools, public or private, and how far 
the right of suffrage is denied to persons thus uneducated, or forfeited 
by the parents or guardians who neglect their duty in this regard. 


12. Churches and other means of Religious Instruction. 

With a view to meeting the objection made in some quarters 
against our systems of public education, viz., that they contain no 
sufficient provision for imparting religious instruction, it has been 
thought fit to institute inquiries into the means of religious instruc- 
tion existing in our country, additional to the general religious 
instruction and moral influences of the public schools, and it is 
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believed the result will show that the amount of salutary religious 
instruction actually received by the young in our country in the 
schools and at home, and from special religious institutions, though 
of course capable of great increase, is not inferior to that in coun- 
tries where religious instruction is enforced by the State. 


13. School Documents. 

As a contribution to the library of the Department, and as the 
basis of a system of distribution as well as of exchange of official 
documents, copies of all reports and other publications issued by 
State and municipal authority and by institutions, have been re- 
quested, and the inquiry made of superintendents and schoolmen 
generally, how far they are disposed to come into such a system, 
conducted without expense to the parties after the documents have 
reached this office. The documents are important to the Depart- 
ment—an analysis of the suggestions made, and a summary of the 
statistics contained in them will form an important part of the 
monthly Circulars, as well as constitute much of the authority for 
the generalizations of the annual reports of the Commissioner. 


14. Memoirs of Teachers and Benefactors of Education. 

Among the noblest benefactors of their race are to be numbered 
those men who have founded institutions of good learning or 
devoted their lives to the vocation of teaching, especially in public 
schools ; and the country which fails to do honor to the memory of 
such benefactors, exposes itself to the charge of ingratitude, and with- 
holds a powerful encouragement to the continued succession of such 
services. To preserve the memory of such men and women as have 
devoted themselves or their means to these objects, materials for a 
record in some appropriate document of this Department have been 
solicited. 

15. Open Competitive Examinations. 

Believing that Government—State, National, and municipal—can 
in no other way so well promote the cause of sound education and 
efficient official service, as by opening the career of public employ- 
ments within its gift, to such persons only as shall present an au- 
thorized diploma of school attendance, and evince, in an open com- 
petitive examination, the possession of the requisite qualifications, 
an inquiry has been made how far a provision exists in any of the 
States for such diploma, or examination with reference to employ- 
ment in its service of any kind, or for nomination for admission to 
our national military and naval schools. 


On all these and other related topics, the results of inquiries car- 
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tied on by the Commissioner for the last fifteen years will be made 
available without cost to the Department; and if supplemented by 
prompt and hearty codperation on the part of school officers and 
friends of education in the different States, a body of information, 
facts, and suggestions will be formed, such as can not elsewhere be 
found, the importance of which, in their bearing on the develop- 
ment of our educational systems and agencies, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


MODE OF OBTAINING INFORMATION. 

1. The main reliance for full and authentic information respecting 
public institutions must be the annual reports, and special replies of 
officers charged with their administration, supplemented for pur- 
poses of comparison and generalization by opportunities of personal 
visitation and conference by the Commissioner, or inspectors selected 
with special reference to their knowledge and experience of the sub- 
ject on which information is sought. From superintendents, both 
State and municipal, from presidents of institutions, and professors 
devoted to special branches, the most cordial codperation has been 
promised, and the strongest desire expressed to give the fullest pub- 
licity to the aims, means, methods, and results of their work, and 
to obtain an account of similar work done by others. 

2. The annual meetings of national societies devoted to general 
or special educational objects, and similar meetings of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, as well as occasional conferences of persons inter- 
ested in particular allotments of the great field of popular educa- 
tion, afford important opportunities of making inquiries widely and 
in a short time, and of meeting individuals who have devoted years to 
the investigation of subjects under consideration. Several of these 
meetings the Commissioner has attended, having been specially in- 
vited, and every opportunity of communicating with them opened. 

3. From a long connection with the administration of systems of 
public instruction, and frequent personal visits to different States 
and countries, for the inspection of schools, an extensive correspond- 
ence with: the active schoolmen of the day, both at home and abroad, 
has Been established, which has been made immediately available in 
eollecting information respecting the present condition of systems 
of public instruction, and institutions of learning of every kind in 
nearly every civilized country ; the results of which will be made 
public as rapidly as possible, and the sooner, and in the most sat- 
isfactory manner, if the Commissioner is authorized to employ the 
necessary clerical and editorial help. 

4. Asa great central repository of the results of the experience 
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of States, institutions, and individuals, in this work of education, on 
the basis of a collection commenced thirty years ago, of text-books, 
school documents and instructional appliances, and in exchange of 
his own publications for similar works, a library and cabinet of edu- 
cation has been begun by the Commissioner, and is already accom- 
plishing the purpose of the law, by “collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories.” 

5. As the main reliance both for collecting information of all im- 
portant educational movements and discussions, as well as for dis- 
seminating information, the daily and weekly press of the country, 
both secular and religious, must be resorted to; and with such pub- 
lishers and editors as have already expressed, or may hereafter ex- 
press a desire to receive circulars and documents issued by the 
Commissioner, a system of exchange will be established which, it 
is believed, will greatly promote the objects of the Department. 


MODES OF DISSEMINATING INFORMATION. 


The several agencies relied on for collecting information, the 
annual meetings of educational associations, national, state, and mu- 
nicipal ; correspondence daily growing in volume and detail, with 
officers, teachers, and friends of educational improvement ; the press, 
as well as personal interviews, have all been resorted to, to dissemi- 
nate information as to the objects and needs of the Department. In 
addition to these, the following plan of publication, after such 
consultation as could be had, was adopted, and inaugurated, but will 
depend for its full development on the sanction and aid of Congress. 
It was set forth in Special Circular, No. 2, which is here introduced 
with slight verbal modifications, suggested by the experience of the 
Department. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


As at present advised, the following plan of publication will be pursued : 
1. Monthly Circular. 

To be issued monthly—each number to be devoted to such special subject as 
the correspondence or investigations of the Department may require; and if the 
requisite clerical labor can be devoted to its preparation, to a monthly summary 
of Educational Intelligence and Statistics in different States and Countries. 

These Circulars will not be printed for general distribution, and as a general 
rule will be mailed, in answer or inquiry, to correspondents, or to persons 
known to be, or who may write, that they are specially interested in the subject. 

The matter contained in them, in addition to the official, will not always be 
new, but such articles will be introduced from former publications of the Com- 
missioner, or of others, as he may think illustrative of the special subject to 
which the Circular is devoted. 

2. A Quarterly Publication. 

Tt is proposed to begin a National Series of the American Journal of Educa- 

tion, with a view of completing the encyclopediac view of Education—its His- 
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tory; System, Institutions, Principles, Methods, and Statistics; begun several 
years since, and prosecuted thus far with a special reference to the condition 
and wants of our own schools, and with a studious avoidance of all matters 
foreign to the main object. The range and exhaustive treatment of subjects 
can be seen by the Classified Index, which will be forwarded if desired. 

Although the Journal will remain for the present under the editorial super- 
vision of the Commissioner, who will receive no compensation for this service, 
it will be entirely the private enterprise of its publisher, who will soon announce 
his plan and terms. 

The Department will be in no way responsible for the matter or the expense, 
but will avail itself of this mode of printing documents prepared by, or at the 
request of the Commissioner, which it may be desirable to issue in advance or 
aside of any other form of publication. 

The Numbers will be sent only to subscribers, or to special orders addressed 
te the Publisher, Hartford, Conn. 

3. Educational Documents and Tracts. 

The Commissioner, with such codperation as he can enlist, will at once begin 
the preparation or rather the revision and completion of a series of Educational 
Documents (A) begun several years ago, after consultation with several of the 
most eminent educators of the country; each of which will be devoted to an 
exhaustive treatment of a particular subject, and at the same time be so pre- 
pared as to give a brief summary of the general principles and statistics con- 
nected with the same for circulation by itself. 

The plan of publication (B,) will be set forth in his first Annual Report. 


4. An Annual Report. 

As is provided for in the Act establishing this Department, a Report will be 
submitted to Congress annually, in which, after the preliminary arrangements 
have been completed for obtaining full and reliable information, the progress 
and condition of Education in different States and countries during the year 
will be presented. 

The following is the series of Educational Documents referred to 
above (A): 

1. A Catalogue of the best publications on the organization, instruction and 
discipline. of schools, of every grade, and on the principles of education, in 
different languages, which can be consulted in the Library of the Department 
of Education at Washington. 

2. A History of Education, ancient and modern, with reference to original 
authorities, where the systems and institutions of each country can be more 
fully investigated. 

3. An Account of Elementary Instruction in Europe. 

4. National Education in the United States; or contributions to the history 
and improvement of common or public schools, and other institutions, means 
and agencies of popular education in the several States. 

5. School Architecture; or the principles of construction, ventilation, warm- 
ing, acoustics, seating, &c.; applied to school rooms, lecture halls, and class 
rooms, with illustrations. 

6. Normal Schools, Training Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and other institu- 
tions, means, and agencies, for the professional training and improvement of 
teachers. 

7. System of Public Education for large cities and villages, with an account 
of the schools and other means of popular education and recreation in the prin- 
cipal cities of Kurope and in this country. 

8. System of Popular Education for sparsely populated districts, with an ac- 
count of schools in the agricultural portions of different countries. 

9. Schools of Agriculture, and other means of advancing the special instruc- 
tion of persons engaged in agriculture. 

10. Schools of Science applied to the mechanic arts, civil engineering, &c. 

11. Schools of Trade, Navigation, Commerce, &c. : 

12. Female Education, with an account of different systems and seminaries 
in this country, and in Europe. 
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13. Institutions fer Orphans. 

14. Schools of Industry, or institutions for truant, idle, or neglected children, 
before they have been convicted of crime. 

15. Reform Schools, or institutions for young criminals. 

16. Houses of Refuge, for adult criminals. 

17. Secondary Education, including a, institutions preparatory to college, and 
b, institutions preparatory to special schools of agriculture, engineering, trade, 
navigation, &c. 

18. Colleges and Universities. 

19 Schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

20. Military and Naval Schools. 

21. Supplementary Education, including adult schools, evening schools, 
courses of popular lectures, debating classes, mechanic iustitutes, &c. 

22. Libraries, with hints for the purchase, arrangement, catalogueing, draw- 
ing, and preservation of books, especially in libraries designed for popular use. 

23. Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, Blind, and Idiots. 

24. Societies for the Encouragement of Science, the Arts, and Education. 

25. Schools and Academies of Art, Public Museums and Galleries. 

26. Public Gardens, and other arrangements for popular recreation. 

27. Educational Tracts, or a series of short essays on topics of immediate 
practical importance to teachers and school officers. 

28. Educational Biography, or the lives of distinguished educators and teach- 
ers. 

29. Educational Benefactors, or an account of the founders and benefactors 
of educational and scientific institutions. 

30. Self-Education ; or hints for self-formation, with examples of the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties. 

31. Home Education; with illustrations drawn from the Family Training of 
different countries. 

32. Educational Nomenclature and Index; or an explanation of words and 
terms used in describing systems and institutions of education in different 
countries, with reference to the books where every educational subject of im- 
portance is discussed and treated of. 


The Commissioner has no partiality for this classification of sub- 
jects, nor does he wish to restrict the inquiries or contributions of 
others to them. The series embraces, in his judgment, the most 
important institutions and agencies by which the education of the 
country is secured; and the careful preparation of a special document 
on each, giving its present condition and the suggestions of experi- 
enced and thoughtful men, on, the improvement of the same, will in 
the end greatly abridge the correspondence of the Department, and 
“promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 

The plan of publication alluded to (B) in the above Circular, is as 
follows : 

1. The publication of such special documents or reports, in con- 
nection with the Annual Report of the Commissioner, as Congress 
shall authorize to be printed, to be circulated in the usual way, or 
as is suggested in paragraphs (4 and 5,) below. 

2, The printing of such special documents, so far as shall be au- 
thorized by Congress, in the same way as special documents are now 
prepared and printed in the different departments. 

8, The printing of special reports or documents by the Commis- 
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sioner, on any of the subjects enumerated above,*(A,) as they shall 
be prepared, to the extent (not to exceed a specified number of 
copies) and manner as shall be approved by the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Printing, to be distributed as suggested below. 

4. Authority to furnish any person interested in the circulation 
of a particular document, with any number of copies, at the cost 
of press-work and paper. 

5. The distribution by mail of single copies of any document to 
any State, incorporated or school library, or to any editor or school 
officer who shall apply for the same. 

6. An exchange with any publisher, or others, for an equivalent 
contribution to the Library or Cabinet of the Department. 


WORK DONE OR IN PROGRESS. 

Having laid out the plan, by which to collect the fullest and latest 
information—legislative, administrative, and statistical—“to show 
the condition and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information respecting the organi- 
zation and management of schools and school systems, and methods 
of teaching as shall aid the people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education throughout the country,” the Com- 
missioner has labored diligently, with such force as he was author- 
ized to employ, and such codperation as he could enlist, to accom- 
plish as early and thoroughly as practicable, the specific work 
assigned him to do, and at the same time to inaugurate measures 
by which the larger and wider results contemplated should, in a rea- 
sonable time, be realized. 

1. National Land Grants for Educational Purposes, 

In pursuance of the requirement of the Act establishing the De- 
partment, that “in the first Report made by the Commissioner, 
there shall be presented a statement of the several grants of land 
made by Congress to promote education, and the manner in which 
these several trusts have been managed, the amount of funds arising 
therefrom, and the annual proceeds as far as the same can be deter- 
mined,” the first step taken after organizing the Department, was to 
authorize and direct the chief clerk to begin at once an investigation 
into the history of these grants, and to ascertain what material, 
printed or otherwise, was to be found in Washington. Application 
was made, through the Secretary of the Interior, to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and letters were addressed to the 
Governors of the several States and Territories, to the State officer 
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or board having charge of the sales, and the investment and man- 
agement of the proceeds, to Superintendents of Public Schools, and 
Presidents of Colleges and other institutions founded or aided by 
the income of these proceeds—for such printed documents or sta- 
tistics as would enable the Commissioner to present the results of 
this beneficent policy of the National Government, both for its his- 
torical importance, and for the guidance of States which have 
systems and institutions yet to establish or develop on the basis of 
these grants. But from all these official sources of information, and 
from special efforts made in a few of the States, the requisite mate- 
rial has not been gathered within the year, to enable him to comply 
in a satisfactory manner with the requirements of the law, except 
in respect to “the public lands donated to the several States to pro- 
vide Colleges for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic arts.” 
As a full account of the legislation of such States as had accepted 
the conditions of the grant, and of the institutions which had been 
organized under such legislation, was the most satisfactory answer 
which could be made to letters of inquiry from States and institu- 
tions which had not yet acted, the information was printed as soon 
as collected, and edited, in Official Circular, No. VI, and the Sup- 
‘ plement. To the report on Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
arts, will be added a notice of similar institutions not aided by the 
national grants, together with a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of realistic and special scientific education in the principal 
States of Europe—much of the material for which has been already 
collected without any expense to the Department. 
2. Condition of Public Schools in the District of Columbia. 

In pursuance of a Joint Resolution of Congress, approved March 
29, 1867, the Commissioner instituted an exhaustive inquiry as to 
the number of children of the ordinary school age; the number of 
the same in any school, public or private; the number and character 
of each grade of school, with the condition of the places where the 
schools were kept, the number and character of teachers, text-books 
and other material aids of instruction ; and to form an intelligent 
opinion of the relative efficiency of the school systems in force in 
the District, and what additional legislation was necessary to secure 
the advantages of the best system to all the children, as he is in- 
structed to do; he has had conference with school officers, and 
obtained by correspondence information respecting the organization, 
regulation, courses of instruction, mode of employing and training 
teachers, school-houses, and system of inspection, in nearly all the 
capitals and other principal cities of the several States. 
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In explanation of the delay in presenting this document to Con- ° 
gress, the Commissioner would give not simply the magnitude, as 
well as the variety of details, embraced in the investigation and dis- 
cussion, but the condition of his own health, which at the time he 
hoped to complete his work, became seriously impaired. As the 
information called for in the Resolution required a visit to every 
family and every school in the District, and at the same time made 
no provision for collecting and collating such information beyond the 
small clerical force provided for the general purposes of the Depart- 
ment in the Act; and as further information respecting the present 
population, and its distribution in different parts of the District, not 
expressly called for, was desirable for any intelligent legislation by 
Congress in respect to a system of public schools, application was 
made to the municipal authorities of Washington and Georgetown, 
and the county, for their codperation in taking a complete enumer- 
ation of the inhabitants, including the statistics required by Con- 
gress, and a small appropriation in aid of the work was asked for. 
This codperation and aid to the extent specified was extended, as is 
duly acknowledged in the Report referred to; but the expense of 
taking the enumeration was not fully met by such aid, and for the 
balance (about $600) an appropriation is respectfully asked. 

3. Constitutional Provisions respecting Schools and Education. 

Owing to the fact that Conventions to revise or frame the Consti- 
tution or fundamental law, were to be held in thirteen States within 
the year, numerous letters were teceived from delegates and others, 
for information respecting the operation-of provisions already ex- 
isting in the Constitutions of other States, and for suggestions on 
the subject. In answer to these inquiries, and to give the fullest in- 
formation as to the action of every State, a document was prepared, 
intended to embrace every provision found in the successive Consti- 
tutions of each State respecting Education, Literature and Science. 
This document was printed in Official Circulars, Nos. IV and V, with 
a circular addressed to the Superintendent of Edycation in each State, 
inviting his attention to any omission, and asking his views on the 
operation of the existing educational clause in the Constitution of 
his State, in giving authority, direction, stimulus or restriction to 
legislative or municipal action, as well as on the desirableness of se- 
curing any or all of the following features (7 and 8 are slightly mod- 
ified) of a school system in any future revision of the same. 

1, The authority and duty of the Legislature to establish, aid, 
support, and supervise schools of every grade, and all institutions 
and agencies of Education, Science, and the Arts. 
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9, The security against diminution or diversion of all educational 
fands and benefactions. 

8, The certainty of a minimum rate of taxation, increasing with 
the population, sufficient every year to secure the elementary in- 
struction of all children within the State who shall apply, by teach- 
ers professionally trained, and in schools legally inspected and 
approved. 

4, The distribution of all State appropriations derived from taxa- 
tion or funds, on such conditions and in modes as will secure. local 
taxation or individual contributions for the same purpose, a lively 
municipal or public interest in the expenditure of both sums, the 
constant codperation of parents at home in realizing the work of the 
school, and the regular attendance of pupils. 

5, A State Board of Education, having supervision of all educa- 
tional institutions incorporated or aided by the State, and constituted 
in such way as to secure literary, scientific, and professional attain- 
ment and experience, freedom from denominational or party prepon- 
derance, sympathy with the wants of different sections and occupa- 
tions, and independence of local or special iffluence. 

6, A system of inspection, administered by the State Board, intel- 
' ligent, professional, frequent, and independent of local or institutional 
control, with the widest and fullest publicity of results. 

7, State Scholarships, securing free instruction in any higher in- 
stitution incorporated or aided by the State, conditioned on fitness 
to enter and profit by the same, ascertained by open competitive 
examination. 

8, A Retiring Fund, for teachers of public schools, made up of an 
annual allowance by the State, and an equal payment by those who 
register to secure its benefits, conditioned on prolonged service in 
the business of teaching. 

9, An obligation on parents and guardians not to allow children — 
to grow up in barbarism, ignorance and vagrancy ; and the exercise 
of the elective franchise, or of any public office, conditioned on the 
ability of the applicant to read understandingly the Constitution and 
the laws, and forfeited by any parent or guardian of children who 
neglects to secure the formal instruction of such children between the 
ages of 6 and 14 years, for at least eight months in the year, or to pay 
for their maintenance, if sent to a prison or reformatory, while minors. 


4, Legislation respecting Systems of Elementary Instruction. 


In answer to inquiries from abroad respecting the legal organiza- 
tion of our public schools, and from States in our own country 
engaged in framing new laws or revising old ones on the subject, a 
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collection of the school codes of the several States has been pre- 
pared, embracing the earliest law of each State, and a brief notice 
of all subsequent modifications, and the last revision, This docu- 
ment, so far as relates to its historical portion, was prepared without 
any expense to the Department and mainly before its establishment, 
but will be placed at its disposal in case the publication of it is de- 
sired and authorized by Congress, 
5. European Systems of Public Instruction. 

Although not to serve as models or guides, as a whole, for our 
country, yet advantage may be derived from a knowledge of the 
manner in which attempts have been made to solve the problem of 
public instruction in other countries. In some features—the extent 
to which teaching is regarded as an art, whose methods are to be 
studied and practiced, the legal recognition of the professional char- 
acter and public services of the teacher, the importance attached to 
frequent, intelligent, and independent inspection, the enforcement 
of parental obligation in the matter of the regular attendance of 
children at school, the extension of opportunities of thorough gen- 
eral culture by public institutions of secondary and superior educa- 
tion—we have much to learn from the experience of several of the 
European States. From most of these States the Commissioner is 
in possession of the fullest and latest information, gathered during a 
series of years; and for all, the material can readily be completed 
to the present time, if its publication is authorized and provided for. 
In connection with a series of articles on the relations of the State 
to Education, an account of the school system of the little republic 
of Zurich was published in the Journal of Education, and in Official 
Circular, No. VII, to illustrate the manner in which this question of 
the authority and duty of the State in popular education, has been 
met by leading statesmen and educators in different countries, as 

: well as practically solved by a republican government of the old world. 


6. Female Education. 


In no department of American Education has greater advance- 
ment been made within a quarter of a century, or is there now 
greater activity, than in the education of girls and young women; 
and to the discussion of the problems yet unsolved in many States 
and cities, and yet undetermined in the minds of many parents, of 
the coeducation of the sexes in public or private schools of every 
grade, and the limitations and modifications of courses of instruction 
required by the peculiarities of constitution and occupation of women, 
the Commissioner proposes to bring the experience of systems, in- 
stitutions, and individuals in different States and countries. Sources 
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of information on the subject now in the Department, and the ex- 
perience of one leading institution, are given in Circular, No. VIII. 


1. Academic or Secondary Education. 

On the important subject of institutions for Secondary Education 
—including Public High Schools and Academies for either or both 
sexes—although the means for exhibiting their present condition in 
every State are not sufficiently collected, yet to aid in the further 
collection of materials and in the discussion of the subject, the Com- 
missioner has already published a general view of the system as it 
exists in New England, (Circular [X,) as well as a full account of the 
system of several of the principal countries of Europe, one of which 
(Prussia) is printed in Official Circular, No. X. 

8. School Houses. 

Having received numerous inquiries in personal calls and in cor- 
respondence, respecting school-houses, and having given for many 
years his attention to the subject, and being also in possession of a 
large number of plans, and receiving valuable accessions to his collec- 
tion of designs, the Commissioner, as an expeditious and economical 
mode of answering these inquiries, has commenced the preparation 
of a document, a portion of which is now ready for the press, con- 
taining plans of buildings recently erected for graded schools. A 
selection from these will be found in the official Circular, No. XI. 

9. Professional Training and Improvement of Teachers. 

It is obvious that neither constitutional provisions, legislative en- 
actments, nor the existence of the most perfect school-houses, will 
secure the right education of the children of the nation, without a 
body of teachers devoted to the work of public instruction, possess- 
ing in a sufficient degree, the requisite qualifications of character, 
attainments, and skill. To help teachers in their work, and to con- 
tribute to the highest improvement of special institutions for this 
object, as well as to advance in every possible way, the public appre- 
ciation of their services, a document has been prepared showing what 
has been done, or is now doing in the different States in this direction 
—portions of which will be found in Official Circular, No. XII. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In closing this statement of the preliminary operations of this 

Department, the Commissioner avails himself of the provisions of 
the law requiring this Report to be made, to recommend 

1. The continued prosecution of the investigations already begun 

to their earliest practicable conclusion; and to this end, that au- 

thority to employ temporarily the assistance of persons specially 
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qualified, be granted, and that some appropriation for the expense 
of such personal visits as may be deemed needful to complete and 
verify the work in hand, be made. 

2, That authority be given to publish, with such limitations as to 
expense and copies as Congress may impose, such documents as 
may be‘called for in aid of the establishment of public schools in 
States where they do not now exist, and to visit such States by him- 
self, or others whom he may specially commission, and such educa- 
tional conventions in other States, as he may think will subserve 
the purpose for which the Department is established. 

3. With the strongest desire to keep the expenses of the Depart- 
ment within the narrowest limits consistent with its efficiency, the 
Commissioner feels compelled, in consideration of the increasing cor- 
respondence, the regular publication of the Monthly Circular, the 
prompt dispatch of documents, the proper collating and editing of 
the information and returns received, the use of the books and doc- 
uments in the library, to ask for authority to employ one additional 
clerk of each class now allowed. The want of such help has delayed 
the preparation of the special reports required to be made, and 
thrown on the Commissioner, in addition to correspondence and 
studies which he cannot delegate, an amount of clerical work inconsist- 
ent with his highest usefulness, besides seriously impairing his health. 

4. Thus far, the entire expense of obtaining information from 
abroad ; all additions to the library of books and pamphlets, except 
the official documents of State and City Superintendents; all en- 
graving of designs and plans for school structures; a large item in 
obtaining the educational statistics of the District of Columbia, and 
making the same ready for Congress; all the printing, and much of 
the editorial work on the Monthly Circulars, except Numbers III, 
IV, and V, besides no inconsiderable sums for the necessary inci- 
dental expenses of the Department, has been borne by the Commis- 
sioner, and for only a portion of which, an appropriation was asked 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury submitting an estimate 
of expenses for the current year. Whatever action Congress may 
deem just in reference to the past, the Commissioner would respect- 
fully ask, that in any future appropriation some allowance be made 
for the class of expenses above named, including a messenger and 
the necessary care of the rooms, which, not being specified in the 
appropriation for 1867, have been disallowed in the settlement of 
the accounts of this Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY BARNARD, 


Commissioner of Education. 
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APPENDIX. 
Appended to a few copies of this Report, and not to the entire 
edition, are the Official Circulars referred to, together with a portion 
of the accompanying matter which was distributed with each, in 
some cases as specimens of the information desired in the Circular; 
and in others, to enforce the importance of the subject on which dis- 
eussion was invited; and in their present form, to embody a portion 
of the returns received. ; 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND IN LARGE 
CITIES—AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN. 





Derartuert oF Tae Jwreaion, Orrict or Epvcation, 
Wasaineton, D. C., January 19, 1870. 
To the Hon. Speaker of the House of Representatives : 

Sir—In pursuance of a resolution of the House of Representatives, dated Jane- 
ary 17, 1870, I have the honor herewith to communicate “such information re- 
specting the existing system and institutions of education in the Districtof Colum- 
bia’’ as I have collected, under a resolution of Congress passed March 30, 1867, 
together with suggestions, which, in the light of the experience of other cities, 
might make the system more effective, and worthy of the capital of the nation. 

This information and these suggestions are contained in the following docu- 
ments, which, with exception of a few pages, are ready for publication, and would 
have been printed much sooner, under a vote of the Senate dated July, 1868, but 
for causes which the Commissioner could not control. Thesedocuments embrace— 

I, The results of a census of the population of the District, taken by the Com- 
missicner of Education with the co-operation of the municipal authorities of the 
District, ander the direct agency of an experienced statistician, Dr. Franklin Hough, 
of New York, assisted by the superintendent and force of the Metropolitan Police. 

The general results of this inquiry, as soon as reached, were communicated to 
the public and the municipal authorities of the District, and have been made the 
basis of the distribution of funds by the schoo! authorities. But the document 
will be found to contain a large amount of information as to the number, ages 
by single years, distribution and nationality of the juvenile population, with the 
occupation, peculiar condition, and resources of the people, and the general 
results of the system and means of education in actual operation in the District, 

II. The results, in part, of an inquiry into the action of the national Govern- 
ment and the spetial ordinance and regulations of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, and the action of the school authorities in these cities and the county 
in reference to public schools and education generally in the District. This 
inquiry was intended to be exhaustive, in regard not only to the number, build- 
ings and material equipment, attendance and teaching force, but also as to the 
subjects and aids of instruction, not only of the public schools, so designated, but 
of every institution of learning which existed at the time of the inquiry, under 
any form of legal organization, or which bad received pecuniary aid to any extent 
from Congress or from the municipal authorities of the District. 

The incompleteness of the original inquiry, although minute and satisfactory 
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as to the principal features of the existing system of public schools, has necessi- 
tated another and a more searching investigation into the historical development 
cf education generally, the results of which, so far as ready for publication, will 
be found in the Appendix, (B, C, D.) A portion (B) is not yet complete, nor 
the results, so far as astertaincd, made ready for publication; and as it is the 
hasis of the specific recommendations which the Commissioner will submit for 
the reorganization of the public schools of the District, it will be completed at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The portion (E) already prepared by Mr. M. B. Goodwin, which gives the 
history of the schools of the colored population prior and subsequent to their 
national emancipation, is so complete a vindication of their willingness to be 
taught and ability to profit by the best and highest instruction, that I would 
respectfully ask for this document, together with another folio’d with it, (D,) 
which gives the legal status of the colored population, as to schools and education 
in the several States, the printing of an extra number of copies to meet the appli- 
cation for the same already made in consequence of the interest awakened in the 
progress of the investigation. 

III. To judge of the ‘‘ relative efficiency of the systems of public schools now 
in operation in the District,’’ according to the direction of the original resolution 
on which the information was collected, an inquiry was instituted into the organ- 
ization and actual operation of the public schools of the largest cities of the 
United States, and of a few of the national capitals of Europe—the results of 
which are given in the report and documents herewith communicated, (F, G, H, 
I.) They will be found, on examination, to embrace— 

1, An outline of the system, and a summary of the statistics of public schools 
in the capitals and principal cities of the several States, where a system of public 
schools exists. 

2. A Digest of Rules and Regulations, adopted by the highest school authori- 
ties in forty-nine (49) cities on every important feature of school administration. 

3. Tables exhibiting the principal items of school expenditures, and cost per 
pupil, in public schools, in sixty (60) of the largest cities, with the aggregate of 
taxable property, and the amount and rate of taxation in the same, for schools 
and other purposes. 

4. Salaries paid to superintendents, inspectors, and teachers (male and female) 
of public schools. 

5. Plans, dimensions and cost of public school houses recently erected in cities— 
supplementary to the Special Report on School Architecture, Part II, submitted 
in 1868. 

6. Subjects and courses of instruction, in detail, in the public schools of Bos. 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, &c. 

7. Outline of the system and statistics of the public schools of Berlin, Dresden, 
and Vienna, with notes on the system of public instruction in Prussia, and tables 
and notes exhibiting the number and grades of institutions of public instruction 
in other European cities. 

This document, as originally projected, is incomplete; but much of the infor- 
mation which belongs to a survey of European city schools will be found in the 
Special Report, which the Commissioner is prepared to submit, on ‘‘ Scientific and 
Industrial Education ; an account of systems, institutions, and courses of in- 
struction in the principles of science, applied to the arts of peace and war in 
different countries,’’ the Contents of a portion of which is herewith appended. 
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8. The German schools in the United States—a document submitted by the 
German Teachers’ Society of New York, to explain the reasons which induce so 
many of the German population to support special schools, taught by ‘‘ teachers 
trained in the methods of the fatherland,”’ in cities, where the public schools 
offer a general and gratuitous instruction to the children of parents of all 
nationalities. 

The statements made in this document are eminently important ; and the claims 
put forth in it, of the superiority of the best of these schools, founded on German 
models and taught by men trained in the Normal Seminaries of Germany, to our 
best public schools, in respect to infant training (kindergarten), the systematic 
development of the mental faculties, scientific attainments of a directly useful 
character, the universal practise of singing, drawing and gymnastics, and the 
higher physical hygienic condition of the pupils, should arrest the attention of 
American teachers and school superintendents. If these claims are well founded, 
these superior methods and sounder principles of organization and arrangement 
should be more generally and at once introduced into our Normal Schools, and 
from them become the early possession of our teachers and public schools; and 
the necessity of separating the children of a common country into schools distin- 
guished by the nationality of their parents, during the most impressible period of 
their lives, should be at once and forever done away with. 

So far as the withdrawal of any portion of this class of children from our public 
schools arises from the absence of facilities for continuing or acquiring a know- 
ledge of the German language and literature, this necessity might be obviated at 
once by the introduction of this language into the course of study in communities 
where there already exists a demand for it, or where such demand can be created. 
This addition, rightly adjusted, would not only not exclude other branches now 
taught, but might facilitate their acquisition, as well as be a most valuable dis- 
cipline and attainment in itself. 

In this connection, my attention has been called, in special papers, to various 
supplementary agencies of instruction and recreation which our German citizens 
have introduced among themselves. Those papers, prepared by Prof, Steffen, are 
herewith communicated, although it was my purpose to include them into a 
special report on public grounds, gardens, lectures, and recreations, as part of 
the supplementary agencies of popular education in our large cities. 

9, The German and French system of secondary schools, including those of a 
scientific as well as those of a literary aim. 

To complete this study of the relative efficiency of the systems in actual opera- 
tion in the District, and to profit by the experience of older communities, where 
the principles and methods of education, the true order of studies, the logical devel- 
opment of the faculties, and the applications of science to the advancement of the 
national industries, have occupied the best minds among teachers and statesmen 
for a half century, I would respectfully call the attention of the Committee hav- 
ing charge of this subject to the necessity of making special provision for the 
great department of secondary education, which is entirely ignored in the public 
educational system of this District, and too generally in the public school systems 
of this country, but which constitutes the strongest portion of the best European 
systems. This department, described as it exists in the Prussian system, in my 
report for 1867-’68, will be contiuued in considerable detail for other countries in 
the Special Report which the Commissioner is now preparing tosubmit on ‘‘ Nationaj 
Education in different Countries’’ and the contents of which, as far as completed, 
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is herewith submitted. Schools of this grade, together with institutions of superior 
instruction—the college and the university, has never flourished in any country 
without the aid of governmental legislation and grants, or large private bene- 
factions. 

10. To complete this survey of the relative efficiency of the systems of public 
instruction in the District, there will be given, in the document mot yet commu- 
nieated, a statement of what has been done here toward the establishment and de- 
velopment of colleges and higher seminaries of learning, as well as of the ampler 
facilities for higher instruction afforded in the national capitals of Europe. If 
the cherished purpose of Washington, to establish bere ‘‘a university, where 
youth from all parts of the United States might receive the polish of erudition 
in the arts, sciences, and _belles-lettres,’’ and for which he. made what was thought 
at the time to be a liberal bequest, although nothing was realized from it, had 
been seconded by individual liberality and Congressional grants of land, as has 
been done for. many of the States, there might now be in existence here an insti- 
tution which, without being a college of the American type, or a university on 
the German plan, would have rivaled the great literary and scientific institutions 
of: Paris, Berlin, Munich,’ Vienna, and Zurich, several of the most important 
of. which have been established within the present century. 

11. Believing that the annual expenditures of the national government, in tho 
design, construction, and ornamentation of public buildings in and out of the 
District ; in the laying out and embellishment of public grounds; in the com- 
memoration of eminent public service by monuments, painting, sculpture, bronzes, 
and medals, have done much (and could do more, by enlisting the study of archi- 
tects. and artists generally in their design, and by employing only the best talent 
which has already achieved success, in their execution) to educate the national 
taste and promote art instruction, an attempt was made, in comnection with a 
general plan for obtaining information on art education, to ascertain the amount 
and results of such expenditures in this District, which, so far as the Capitol is 
concerned, is herewith (Appendix D) communicated. 

12. To understand fully the difficulties and conditions under which this District 
was selected for ‘‘ the permanent seat of government for the United States,’ and 
clothed with the power of “‘ exclusive legislation’’ over all its interests, a history 
is given of the proceedings of the several bodies which have met to represent the 
colonies in their efforts to establish a common government, from the first Congress 
which assembled in New York, on the 7th of October, 1765, to November 10th, 
1800, when, for the first time, Congress assembled in the city of Washington, and 
the President, in his opening speech, *‘ congratulated the people of the United 
States’’ upon the assembling of Congress at their ‘‘ permanent seat of govern- 
ment;’’ and congratulated them and their representatives ‘‘on the prospect of a 
residence not to be changed.’’ The people residing here, in a city laid out by the 
Government in reference to its own prospective convenience, and not developed 
gradually from its own resources and wants, naturally look for a more beneficens 
legislation than would otherwise be required, and particularly in reference to school- 
and educational institutions, which the supreme power of every State now recog- 
nizes it as a duty to establish and foster, and which the capital of every civilized 
government everywhere has always roceived. 

To the suggestion for making the system and the schools of the District more 
efficient, with which my Special Report closes, I have now nothing to add, and 
they are herewith in substance repeated. 
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In view of the facts.set forth in the report and the accompanying documents 
respecting the population and its distribution; the condition of public schools of 
every grade, and other institutions and means of education; the fragmentary, dis- 
sociated, and to some extent antagonistic school organizations within the District; 
and the experience of communities similarly situated with this as to population 
’ gnd resources in our own and other countries, my belief is that a more efficient 
system should be instituted by Congress, as the only legislative authority com- 
petent.to deal with this subject, for the whole District, and that in such a system 
the following features, or others equally efficient, should be secured. 


I.—DISTRICT CONTROL. 


First. The public schools at present in operation in any portion of the District, 
and all asylums for the care and education of children, and all institutions of 
learning, science, and art which owe their establishment or annual support to the 
legislation or appropriation of Congress, or to the avails of any public tax or spe- 
cial endowment, should be placed under the supervision of a District Board, (to 
be entitled the Board of Education, or the Controllers of Public Schools and Chari+ 
ties,) with power to organize and administer such system as may be authorized 
by Congress, and manage or supervise such schools as may be placed by law under 
their charge; employ such officers, teachers, and inspectors ag the system and 
schools may require; provide the structures and equipment, and make all rales 
and regulations necessary for the classification, management, instruction, and 
discipline of the pupils; and submit an annual report to Congress on the cons 
dition and improvement of the system and the institutions which may be placed 
under their administration or supervision. 

Second, This Board of Control should be constituted soas to represent— 

1. The National Government by at least one-fifth of its members appointed 
by the President and Senate. 

2. The voters and tax-payers in the District by one-fifth of the members. to be 
elected at the regular annual elections for other District officers. 

3. Any municipal corporation within the District by the Mayor or Treasurer of 
each, ez officio. 

4, The teachers of the District by one or more delegates elected by an associa- 
tion composed of all resident teachers who hold certificates of qualification from 
any State or city normal school. 

5. The Board of Health by the president of such board, or the president of the 
Medical Society, or a delegate designated by them. 

6. The parents and guardians of the pupils who attend the schools by one oz 
more members of their appointment. 

7. Thespecial institutions of science, art, and literature in the District. by mem 
bers elected as may be provided. The whole number (18) should be elected. or 
appointed for three years in such way that only one-third shall retire cach year, 
allowing six new members to come in, and at least one-half familiar with the 
condition of the schools and policy of the board for the previous two years to 
Temain. 

Il.—GRADES OF SCHOOLS AND SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction should be distributed into five great divisions : 

First. The Primary Schools, (inclading the institutions now known as Kinder- 
gartens,) and embracing generally children from three to eight years of age, and 
covering not only institutions strictly public, but others which may place all their 
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arrangements as to school premises and teachers, under the supervision and re- 
quirements of the Board of Control; so that schools of this grade shall be suffici- 
ently numerous and conveniently located to provide for all children capable of 
receiving systematic training appropriate to their years, thereby giving assurance 
that the rudimentary education of the community is properly provided for and 
begun. This step alone would, in a short time, extinguish the home supply of 
illiteracy, which is now the disgrace and danger of our free institutions. 

, Sxoonn. Intermediate schools, embracing generally children from eight to four. 
teen years of age, including in their curriculum all that is now taught well in the 
public schools of the District, and so far complete in itself, that a pupil who has 
been in regular attendance up to this age and is obliged to leave school, will 
possess the foundation of a good elementary education, which he can afterwards 
continue and complete in evening or other supplementary schools and agencies of 
the District. 

Tarp. Secondary Schools, including generally all between the period of twelve and 
sixteen years of age, should give something like completeness to what is generally 
understood to be a common school education, or all that is now attempted in the 
most advanced classes of the schools of the District, and attained in the best Eng- 
lish High School, or Union School in our large cities, including at least one liv- 
ing language beside the English. 

Fourts. Superior and Special Schools, embracing a continuation of the studies 
of the Secondary School, and while giving the facilities of general literary and sci- 
entific culture as far as is now reached in the second year of our best colleges, shall 
offer special instruction (in classes or divisions instituted for the purpose, after 
the plan of the best Polytechnic Schools) preparatory: (1,) for the teaching 
profession; (2,) for commercial pursuits; (3,) for mechanical trades, as well 
as for the arts of design; and, (4,) for admission to any national special school, 
(including every department of the public service, ) and particularly the languages 
of countries with which we have close commercial and diplomatic relations. 

Firta. Supplementary Schools and Agencies, to provide (1) an opportunity to 
supply deficiencies in elementary education to any adult who has been denied or 
neglected opportunities of the same; (2,) a regular review and continuation of the 
studies of the second and third grade of schools ; (3,) for special classes of children 
and youth who cannot be gathered into any of the other grades of schools, and 
for these purposes, any existing asylums, schools or classes, under certain general 
regulations, can be recognized ; and, (4,) literary and scientific lectures, and class 
instruction, in which the various public libraries, scientific collections, and labor 
ratories of the District shall be utilized for illustration and for original research. 

The aim of the studies and training in the public schools and other ed- 
ucational institutions should be, (1,) the health and physical development, as well 
as the good manners, sound morals, and correct habits generally of all the pupils ; 
(2,) a knowledge of the English language and its literature to the extent of being 
able to speak and write the same with accuracy, facility and force; (3,) begun 
early, and continued through the entire course, at least one language beside the 
English (the Latin, German, Spanish, or French); (4,) mathematics and the 
natural sciences.so far as may be required to enter the second year of our national 
schools at West Point and Annapolis, or of our best American colleges; (5,) moral, 
mental, political and geographical studies, to include a thorough knowledge of 
the human mind, the duties of every member of society to himself, his neighbor, 
and to God, and his legal relations to the State and to other countries; (6,) 
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drawing and music from the earliest class to the Jatest, with opportunities in the 
superior and special schools to such as desire and show an aptitude to extend the 
former into the highest principles of design and its many applications to in- 
dustrial occupations, and the latter to the practical ability to teach the-same; 
_and, (7,) the increase and diffusion of knowledge among all citizens of the United 
States who have their residence in this District, or may resort here for such 
opportunities of high culture and original research as the Public Librarics, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Medical, Agricultural, Mining, Mechanical 
and other museums and scientific collections even now present, and which, 
in a quarter of century, under a moderate but steady and judicious system 
of augmentation, will surpass all others in the country, and be surpassed by few 
only in Europe. 

To realize these high aims, so far as public schools are relied on, the Board of 
Control must be clothed with sufficient authority to provide all necessary buildings 
and material aids of illustration, and to secure well qualified instructors, vigilant, 
intelligent and constant supervision, and the hearty good-will and co-operation of 
parents, and the public generally. The schools must be good enough, cheap 
enough, and numerous enough for all, with entire liberty of instruction to parents 
and teachers, but no toleration of an illiterate child over eight years of age in any 
family. No power will be required by the Board which is not now given to the 
legislative and administrative school authorities of some other city, with the 
right of appeal from its action to the Secretary of the Interior; cr, acting under 
his supervision, to the Commissioner of Education. 


IlIl.——-BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Board of Instruction shall be composed of all the permanently employed 
teachers in the public schools of thecity. In the first instance, all teachers shall be 
appointed provisionally, and only on the recommendation of the Board of Inspec- 
tion, after being satisfied from (1) written testimonials, ahd (2) the results of 
a written and oral examination, which shall be filed and preserved until a perma- 
nent appointment is made; and permanently only on the additional evidence of 
actual success in teaching and discipline in the District. Every teacher thus 
permanently employed shall be a member of the Board of Instruction, and no. 
member shall be dismissed from the service of the public schools except on the 
written recommendation of the Inspector General. The Board of Instruction 
shall be authorized to designate one of their number as member of the Board of 
Control. - To secure permanence, and, at the same time, to provide against disa- 
bility by sickness, a system of special compensation, increasing with every five 
years of continued service, and of life assurance, should be adopted 


IV.—BOARD OF INSPECTION. 


The executive duties of the Board of Control shall be provided for by a Board 
of Inspection, to consist (1) of the secretary of the board; (2,) an inspector 
general, whose duties of supervision shall embrace the whole field of the opera- 
tions of the board; (3,) special inspectors, appointed from time to time, or perma- 
nently, to have charge severally of the construction, repairs and equipment of 
buildings, and the inspection of the schools of each grade, and, (4,) such special 
assignments and appointments as may be required for special duties. This board 
for consultation shall be represented in the Board of Control by the Inspector 
General, 
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V.—SCHOOL VISITORS.’ 


Two visitors (each a parent or guardian) shall be elected for each school, 
after the summer vacation, by the parents and guardians of the children in 
actual attendance as pupils, at a meeting notified to be held on the school 
premises by the president of the board. These visitors shall visit the schools 
once a month during the year, and note such matters relating to the ventilation 
and sanitary condition of the school building and premises, the cleanliness, 

8, and conduct generally of the pupils in and out of school hours, as well 
ag their class and other exercises, and communicate the results of their inspection, 
orally or in writing, to the General Inspector; and the special visitors of all the 
schools may, in general meeting ‘called for that purpose, designate one of their 
number each year to be a member of the Board of Control. 





Vi,—-SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOLS AND OPERATIONS OF THE BOARD. 


The Board of Control should have subject to their draft such sums as Con- 
gress may authorize every year to be collected on presentation of an account in 
detail of the expenditure for the year previous, and an estimate in detail for the 
year ensuing, which sum shal! be adequate to furnish the requisite buildings and 
material equipment, instruction, inspection, and other objects authorized by 
law. The board should be further authorized to receive all donations of any 
kind, all grants of lands, and other appropriations for educational purposes, and 
administer the same according to the terms and conditions thereof, and for the 
advancement of schools and education in the District. 

I need barely remind the committee of the liberality of the Government towards 
the several States in the disposition of the public lands. Out of more than 80,000,000 
acres of these lands appropriated expressly for educational purposes to States and 
Territories already constituted, as shown in the appendix, and.$37,000,000 of the 
surplus revenue deposited with the several States in 1836, which could have been 
so devoted by the States receiving the same, this District received no portion. 
Originating in these appropriations of land and deposits of money, there now exist 
school funds in the several States amounting in the aggregate to over $60,000,000, 
and which will probably be increased, by the wiser management of land yet unsold 

. in States and Territories which have not yet acted finally in respect to them, to up- 
wards of $100,000,000. In this magnificent endowment the District has had no 
share. A similar appropriation in land or money to this District, at this time, 
would greatly aid in providing the necessary school accommodations, and meet- 
ing the expenses of an enlarged course of publicinstruction worthy of the capital 
of the country. 

VIl.—ART AND SCIENCE. 


Until the scope of its operation and the facilities of accomplishing thoroughly 
the work now prescribed by this Office are enlarged, or until a special bureau or 
Commissioner is charged with the conservation of all national works of art, and 
monuments and memorials of eminent public service, these functions, so far as 
this District is concerned, might be attached to the board above suggested (in 
proposition I); and of this board might also be required the consideration of all 
applications and propositions for these and similar purposes, with a view of 
bringing such appropriations into a large and uniform plan of expenditure. Such 
a plan, matured after a study of the situation, and of the experience of other 
governments in the same field, and sustained by a moderate appropriation from 
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to year since the first vote for works of art in 1817, would ere this have 
secured for the country collections like those in the National Galleries in London, 
Munich, and Berlin, the most valuable portions of which have been gathered 
within the same period of time and for sums not largely exceeding the aggregate 
appropriations made by Congress for works of art and art ornamentation in the 
Capitol. 

To this board should also be assigned the establishment of one or more Schools 
of Design, and the introduction of a system of drawing into all the public schools 
of the District as a regular branch of instruction, and the management for the 
whole country of a repository of specimens, models, copies, and implements re- 
quired for such instruction, especially in its bearing on the mechanical and man- 
ufacturing industries of the nation. For a full development of such a scheme, 
reference is here made to the account given of instruction in drawing in the 
public and special schools of Wurtemberg, of art instruction in Belgium, and of 
the South Kensington Museum, in London, in the Special Report on Technical 
Schools. 

To this board should also be assigned for the present such extension and im- 
provement of the system of instruction in vocal and instrumental music which 
shall not only make its attainment universal in the public schools, but at the same 
time the inspiration of social, patriotic and religious sentiment throughout the 
District. 

To this board, until a special commission is charged with the same, might 
also be assigned the duty of including in their annual report to Congress a sum- 
mary of the progress of the public and department libraries, all scientific collec- 
: tions, all laboratories, and other facilities for original research and scientific inves- 
tigations carried on in this District in connection with any department of the public 
service, with a view (1) of showing the present relations of the government to 
science and the arts; (2) of economizing the very large expenditures of the gov- 
ernment for these objects by concentrating in some cases the same work and 
purchases, and in others carrying it further by better appliances and more means; 
(3) of utilizing all such libraries, collections, laboratories, and investigations, as 
far as may be found consistent with the special purpose for which they are insti- 
tuted, for the advancement of general and higher education in the District, and 
particularly in the field of physical science ; and (4) of maturing a plan of gov- 
ernment aid to systematic, scientific instruction for the whole country, which 
must form the basis of its future industrial development. 

To this board, as a test of the value of a competitive examination as the basis 
of appointments and promotions in every department of the public service, might 
be referred such examination of all candidates who claim a residence in this 
District, and of such others as the heads of Departments or the appointing power 
might refer to it for that purpose: No greater boon can be conferred on the public 
schools of this country by its National Legislature; no amount of pecuniary 
endowment could so directly operate on the homes and the schools of every State, 
to influence school attendance, and stimulate the efforts of teachers and pupils, as 
the formal announcement and consistent practice of making all appointments to 
the national schools, and to the different departments of the public service, on the 
results of an open competitive examination as to the bodily vigor, moral char- 
acter, intellectual aptitude, and special knowledge (varied according to the ser- 
vice) of all candidates, conducted under.such general regulations and in such way 
4g to command public confidence, in each State. 
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“Whatever consideration may be given to the foregoing suggestions und outline 
of a District System, I cannot conclude without reiterating my opinion of the 
utter inefficiency and insufficiency of the present fragmentary, imperfect, and an- 
tagonistic legislation in respect to public schools, and of the pressing necessity of 
a uniform system throughout the whole District, in which the following provis- 
ions should be embraced : 

1. There must be legal authority in some responsible board to establish and 
maintain a sufficient number of schools, of different grades as to the age and 
studies of their pupils, of uniform excellence in each grade, and at convenient 
locations ; and to provide for their intelligent supervision and progressive im- 
provement, so as to interest the whole community—those with ample as well as 
those with small or no means but their daily labor ; the educated as well as those 
who are unfortunately without the advantages of culture—in their administra- 
tion and condition. 

2. There must be a sufficient number of structures or apartments to accommo- 
date all persons who are entitled or are desirous to attend school. These prem- 
ises may be hired or owned, large or small, attractive or otherwise; but they 
must be conveniently located, so as to facilitate and secure the attendance of 
children, and fitted up and equipped for the purpose of a school (a place of study 
and discipline) for the health, manners, moral’, and intellectual growth of the 
pupils. 

3. There must be the practice of school attendance, the felt or enforced obliga- 
tion on the part of parents and guardians of children and youth to secure their 
regular, punctual, and constant attendance on some school, public or private, 
family or denominational. The problem to be solved under a republican gov- 
ernment—the government of all for all—is not the education of the few, or even 
the many, but of all. And any system of public schools must be considered de- 
fective and insufficient which does not provide, induce, and secure the universal 
education of the entire juvenile population of the community for which it is insti- 
tuted. There may be a difference of opinion and practice as to the precise age in 
which school attendance should begin or end, and there may be entire liberty of 
choice as to place, grade, or method, both to parents and teachers; but every 
child must be under instruction, and any child whose home or street surroundings 
are such that the work of demoralization has commenced, should be gathered by 
the hand of benevolence or law into some school or asylum ; and no child under 
the age of twelve, or even fourteen, should be seen in the streets during the ordi- 
nary sessions of school, except for cause which the regulations by the proper 
authorities recognize as valid for non-attendance. 

This non-attendance at school, and irregular, intermittent attendance of children 
of the teachable age, is the fatal weakness of American popular education; the 
growing cancer of our social and political life. Notwithstanding the liberal and 
even prodigal expenditure of money raised by voluntary taxation for school- 
houses or their equipment, and for the salaries of teachers, janitors, and superin- 
tendents in many of our largest cities, there are in these cities a larger number 
of children not under instruction, and in all the cities of the land a fearfully 
large number of idle, vagrant, vicious children and youth, who do not come under 
the restraining influence of good homes or schools, and will, in due time, recruit 
that great army of ignorant’adults which is now our calamity and danger, and 
unless we do all in our power to diminish and prevent its growth, will prove our 
disgrace and punishment. In this matter, so vital, so fundamental to the safe 
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working of a system of almost universal suffrage and eligibility to office, the 
country has a right to look to its Supreme Legislature, in the District over which 
it has exclusive jurisdiction, and under such conditions as to area, population, 
and means as to make the solution of the problem comparatively easy—for a 
demonstration of universal school attendance of all children of teachable age and 
in good health, in some school, public or private. , 

4, To make their attendance at school in the highest degree profitable, children 
must go through a regular course of instruction; and for this purpose full power 
to grade the schools and classify the pupils must be given to the board or 
authorities charged with the administration of the system. This gradation of 
schools and classification of pupils must be left in its detajls to the board; but my 
deep conviction is that the lowest grade of schools should cover the play period of 
the child’s life, beginning three years earlier than is now the practice in this Dis- 
trict. The second grade should have special reference to the fact that untila 
radical change can be wrought in the views and habits of parents, the course of 
instruction should be designed for those who will leave school at the age of 
thirteen years, and should be complete in itself. No excuse for absence from a 
school of this grade, public or private, should be allowed. Better for the com- 
munity to pay any expense, even to clothing and feeding children of this age, than 
to allow them to be withdrawn from school on the plea of their labor being 
wanted to the support of themselves or their families. It is the teachable period 
of life; and, if lost, it is lost for ever to most of this class. The grades beyond 
these two are essential to interesting a large and influential class of the community 
in the public schools, and, unless they are interested by having children in the 
schools, no modifications of the system will make the schools truly common. 

5. Whatever may be the number of grades into which the children may be 
classified, the teachers must be selected in reference to each grade, and to secure a 
home supply, in part at least, a normal course should at once be opened, in con- 
nection with a girls’ high school, for those pupils who show the natural aptitude 
for instruction and discipline; and a similar course in a high school for boys, for 
young men who desire to become teachers. 

6. To secure regularity and uniformity in the operation of the whole system, 
the classes and schools must be subject to intelligent supervision ; and for the 
internal work of a group of schools of different grades which have a common 
head in the highest class or school of certain sections of the District, the teacher 
of that class or school should be made the inspector; and authority so to group 
the schools and employ the teacher should be lodged with the board. To this 
form of inspection should be added one or more persons whose sole business should 
be that of inspection and school advancement. 

7. Neither suitable buildings and their equipment for instructional purposes can 
be provided, or teachers properly trained and working with a feeling of security 
in their position can be permanently employed, unless there are adequate means at 
the disposal of the board which cannot be withheld, or diverted for any other 
branch of the public service, The public schools of this District are now suffer- 
ing from want of healthy and convenient school-rooms, and the teachers are sub- 
jected every year to great inconvenience, anxiety, and even distress, by having 
their regular payments withheld, in consequence of insufficient or unavailable 
appropriations, The Board of Education is the only authority competent to 
estimate the appropriations necessary for the year, and that once allowed, the sum 
should be at their sole control. 

8. To obviate a disastrous tendency in all systems of public instruction to 
weaken the sense of parental responsibility, and to bring the home and the school 
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into more uniform and vigorous co-operation in the realization of a great public 
and individual advantage—the right education of children, the parents and 
guardians as such, and not as citizens only, should be recognized in the adminis 
tration of the schools. They should be authorized not simply as individuals, but 
as representatives of the families to which the children belong, to visit the schools, 
and to report to the proper ‘authorities the views which such visits might suggest. 

9. To give due importance to the completed work of the system, a diploma 
should be issued in the name of the highest school authorities, which, founded on 
the record of the school life of the pupil and a final examination, should be 
evidence of the holder’s educational qualification for citizenship, and for the first 
stage of public employment. 

The provisions above suggested might be incorporated as amendments into the 
systems now in operation, but any legislation which does not reach the consolida- 
tion and re-organization of existing systems and institutions, in which the best 
features of our American public schools shall be embraced, and the following 
features which have not yet been thoroughly developed in any of our American 
Cities, will not meet the exigencies of this District. 

10. ‘To the regular schools should be added a system of supplementary institu- 
tions and special school agencies, not necessarily originating with the board but 
aided by its appropriations and visited by its officers; and at the same time enlist- 
ing the contributions and personal attention of benevolent individuals and 
religious societies. Much has been done in this direction already (see Appendix 
B), but there are many adults as well as children whose school attendance has 
been prematurely abridged or entirely neglected, and who cannot be gathered into 
the regular day school, and whose vagrant habits are chafed by the restraints of 
school discipline, and whose ability to read the language should be facilitated by 
text-books and methods different from those in general use, like those of Dr. 
Leigh. For children of this class everywhere, and particularly for all the States 
where the old system of labor is broken up, and where a diversity of new occupa- 
tions is a social necessity, the technical element should at once be incorporated 
and made permanent in the organization and instruction of special schools. One 
model and normal school (for similar schools farther South), at once for pupil 
and pupil-teachers, like the Industrial Schools of Switzerland, the St. Nicholas 
Fastitution in Paris, and the La Martiniere at Lyons, described in the Special 
Report on Scientific and Industrial Schools, would be a blessing not only to this 
District, but to all the States in which there is a pressing necessity for elementary 
schools, and new industrial views and habits are to be formed. One such school 
is needed in every city and village of the land. In this school drawing should be 
& prominent study, and its introduction through teachers properly trained could 
be greatly facilitated by a Normal Drawing School in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

11. The crowning feature of the District System should be a National Poly- 
technic School or University, like that of Zurich, Stuttgardt, or Carlsruhe, or the 
Polytechnic School and Central School of Arts in Paris combined, which might 
be established and supported out of the savings that could easily be effected by a 
fe-organization of our two National Military Schools, made in reference to the 
present ability of our State public schvols to furnish a higher preparation. By 
such re-organization the course of instruction in both these institutions could be 
reduced to two years; and if the candidates could be selected on a test which 
should give to the national service the most meritorious youth in each Congres- 
sional district, a stimulus of the most powerful character would be imparted to the 
pablic schools of the whole country. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner of Education. 
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CONCLUSION, 


The investigation recorded in the foregoing document was undertaken with a most 
jnadequate estimate of its magnitude, though the writer had for some years been uncommonly 
conversant with educational matters in the District, and deeply interested in the colored 
schools. The subject expanded in materials and in importance as the research was pursued, 
till what was expected at the beginning to fill but a few pages had swelled into a volume. 
The work was prosecuted in the belief that everything which the colored people have 
attempted and accomplished for themselves in mental and social improvement in this seat of 
empire was worth rescuing from oblivion, and that such a chapter would be a contribution 
to the educational history of the country, peculiarly instructive at this time. It is quite 
certain that the most of what is gathered into these pages from the first half century of the 
District would have never been rescued from the past under any other auspices, and from 
the original, novel, and instructive nature of its character, it has been deemed best to go 
with much minuteness into details. There is an almost tragic pathos running through the 
tale of the patient sufferings and sacrifices which these humble and dutiful people have 
experienced, through so many years of oppression, in their struggles for knowledge. 

The facts embraced in the foregoing report have been gathered with an amount of labor 
that can be adequately estimated only by those who have toiled in a similar field of 
fesearch. Prior to the rebellion the education of this proscribed and degraded race 
was held in scorn and derision by the controlling public sentiment of this District, as in the 
country at large, and schools for the colored people rarely fourid the slightest record in the 
columns of the press. After a thorough examination of the various journals published in the 
District during the first half century of its bistory, the first reference to any school that 
ean be found is in an article on the city of Washington published in the National Intel- 
ligencer August 3, 1816, in which it is stated that ‘‘a Sunday school for the blacks has 
been recently established, which is well attended, and promises great benefit to this neglected 
part of our species, both in informing their minds and amending their morals.’’ This journal 
was the only one of established character that alluded in any way to these schools, and a 
tareful examination of its files from 1800 to 1850 has disclosed only the two or three notices 
already referred to. The remarkable advertisement found in the volume for 1818 of the free 
colored school on Capitol Hill was a striking fact in itself considered, but was otherwise of 
the greatest value in this work, because the names of the seven colored men subscribed to 
the document pointed to the sources from which was procured much of the authentic informa- 
tion pertaining to the first quarter of a century of the District. In this almost total absence 
of written information it was fortunate to find in the memories of the colored people a won- 
derful accuracy and completeness of recollection of almost everything pertaining to their 
schools. In the intercourse with this population which these researches have occasioned, 
this fact has been a subject of perpetual observation. The aged men and women, even 
though unable to read a syllable, have almost always been found to know something 
concerning the colored schools and their teachers. The persecutions which perpetually 
assailed their schools, and the sacrifices which they so devotedly made for them, seem to 
have fastened the history of them, with astonishing clearness and precision, in their minds, 
such as is surely not found among the educated white population pertaining to the white 
Schools of the same period. Another interesting fact 1s not inappropriate in this connection. 
There are undoubtedly more colored people of the District of the class free before the 
War, who own their homes, than are found in proportion to their numbers among the mid- 
dling classes of the white population. There are also to be found in a multitude of these 
humble colored homes the same refinements as are found in the comfortable and intelligent 
white family circles. These interesting developments disclosed in every direction in the 
Preparation of this work have stimulated prolonged research,and made what had other- 
Wise been wearisome task a most agreeable occupation. 

Statesmen and thoughtful public men will discover in these pages facts which put to flight 
8 class of ethnological ideas that have been woven by philosophers into unnumbered volumes 
ofvain theories. The great and imposing truth that the colored race has been for nearly 
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seventy years on a grand trial of their capacity to rise in the scale of human intelligence, 
such as has not elsewhere in the history of the world been granted them, seems to have entirely 
escaped observation. — If these records are, as they are confidently believed to be, substantially 
accurate in all their details, the capabilities of the colored race to rise to superior mental and 
social elevation, and that too under the most appalling disabilities and discouragements, is 
illustrated on 8 conspicuous theatre, and with a completeness that cannot be shaken by any 
cavil or conjecture. 

There is a colored woman in Washington, known and respected for her sterling goodness 
and remarkable sense, more than half a century a resident of the city, who relates that she 
used often to see Jefferson during his presidency, in the family of Monroe, in which she was 
brought up, near Charlottesville, Virginia; that on one occasion, while attending the children 
in the hall, she heard Jefferson say to Monroe that ‘‘ he believed the colored race had as much 
native sense as the whites, that they ought to be educated and freed at the age of 21, and that 
if some plan of this kind should not be adopted, they would in time become self-enlight- 
ened, in spite of every oppression assert their liberties,and deluge the south in blood ;” 
to which Mr. Monroe, rising from his seat, with both hands uplifted, exclaimed, ‘‘ My God, 
Mr. Jefferson, how can you believe such things?” This declaration imputed to Jefferson is 
well substantiated, as it not only comes from a truthful witness, but is in full accordance 
with the views that he has amply left on record in his writings. In his celebrated letter to 
Banneker, the black mathematician and astronomer of Maryland, in elevated and feeling 
language he expressed to this wonderful, self-taught negro his deep thankfulness for the 
indisputable evidence which the productions of his genius had furnished, ‘that nature has 
given to our black brethren talents equal to those of the other colors of men ;” and, in apology 
for the liberty he had taken in transmitting to the President of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences the manuscript copy of his first almanac he had sent to the philanthropic statesman 
as a testimony to the capabilities of his enslaved race, Jefferson went on to say that he had 
forwarded the remarkable production to that great representative body in the world of letters 
as an evidence of the intellectual powers of the black man, to which the whole colored race 
had ‘‘ a right for their justification against the doubts which have been raised against them.” 
With like ideas may this simple story of patient endurance and of triumph in calamities 
be submitted to the American people and mankind in vindication of the faith reposed by 
many good men in the capacity for self-government of a long down-trodden and despised 
portion of the human family. 

The history of these schools, subsequent to the breaking out of the rebellion, records the most 
remarkable efforts of disinterested contributions, both in money and in labor, which are to 
be found in the annals of Christian and patriotic beneficence. The duty of providing for the 
moral and intellectual enlightenment of a class of people who had been kept hitherto in pro- 
found ignorance, directly or indirectly, by the laws and prejudices of the country, pervaded 
the entire northern mind and heart. 

No pains have been spared to ascertain the fields of labor occupied by different associa- 
tions, and the schools taught by different individuals; but no record can fully describe the 
self-sacrifice and zeal of that band of noble, refined, and cultivated women who devoted 
themselves to the education of this neglected class, many of whom fell, as truly martyrs to 
their patriotic labors as those who perished on the battle field; and not a few of whom are 
still suffering in their own homes as great a deprivation from the loss of health in this ser- 
vice, as those who will bear to their graves bodies mutilated by the missiles of war. 

All of which, with many thanks for your personal and official co-operation in this inves- 
tigation, is respectfully submitted. 


M. B. GOODWIN. 


To Hon. Henry Barnarp, 
Commissioner of Education. 
To this exhaustive account of the past and present condition of schools for the colored people 


in the District of Columbia, by Mr. Goodwin, we add a comprehensive survey of the legal status of 
this portion of the population in respect to schools and education in the several States.—H. B. 





PART II. 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE COLORED POPULATION IN RESPECT TO SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATION IN THE DIFFERENT STATES. 


District oF COLUMBIA. 
Sources of the charters of Alexandria, Georgetown and Washington 
Plantation Laws of Maryland—1705 and 1715 
Baptism no exemption from bondage in Virginia 
Case of Sir Thomas Grantham and ‘‘ the monster ” from India 
St. George Tucker—Dissertation on Slavery in 1796 
Killing a slave by correction no felony 
Prediction of Professor Tucker’s Dissertation in 1860 
ViaGINIA. 
Act to prevent negro insurrection, 1680 
Punishment of ‘‘ unlawful assemblages ” 
Revised Code of 1819 
Nat. Turner insurrection, 1831 
Act of April 17, 1831, relating to education of negr 
Punishment of white persons for instructing blacks. Law modified in 1848.... 
Resolution declaring slavery abolished, 1864 
MaRYLANnD. 
Assembling of negroes restrained, 1695 
Act of 1723, to prevent ‘‘ tumultuous eseembl'es ” 
Penalty for violation—Modified in 18% aud 133 
Insurrectionary publications forbidden, 1835 
Georgetown. 
Charter granted by Maryland, 1789 
Amendments of charter by Congress 
Ordinances, 1795, 1796 
Whipping forbidden during market hours........-..-... - 
Act of 1831, forbidding night assemblages 
Possession or circulation of newspapers (Liberator) forbidden 
Penalties for holding meetings for instruction not religious 
Ordinance of 1845 not enforeed against schocls 
Persecution of colored school children 


Charter granted by Virginia—Amended by *'ongress, 1804, 1826 
Powers of the common council 
Ordinances—Penalties for violation of 
Ss a60 caan.c ¢ niiitiitbibins Jnbvndelincecewssussss cousse 
Her colloquy with the mayor, and h» Gne 
Severe penalty in another case... 
Miss Julia A. Wilbur 
Vashington. 
IER ORIN, 10. cannnaanncancacsndiaddegpade suused dstuiee 
Supplementary act, 1806 
Amendment of charter, 1812 
Charter renewed, 1820—Ordinances 
Ruling temper of all laws of the District 
First ordinance relating to colored people, 1808 
Sanctioned by Congress, 1820—Increased severity, 1821 
Title to freedom to be proved 
Parents to prove how any child became free 
Conditions for a license to live in the city 
Penalties for failure to comply 
Children bound out to service 
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Washington—Continued. 
Penalty for ‘‘idle, discrderly, o1 tumultuous assemblages” ........ -- Sabena seve 
Penalty for going at large after 10 o’clock p. m 
Modification of ordinance, 1827 
Colored persons not to frequent Capitol Square, 1829 
Case of Alexander Hays at the inauguration of President Taylor 
Restrictions increased, 1836—Policemen bought off 
Case of Joseph Jefferson, 1833 
Bonds required in 1850—Case of William Syphax, 1847 
Commentary on this legislation 
Seizure and confinement of colored Freemasons 
The disenthrallment inaugurated in 1861 
Speech of Senator Wilson in the Senate, 1862 
Speech of Senator Harlan....: 
Senator Hemphill of Texas, and R. M. Johnson of Kentucky 
Bill for the education of colored children, 1362 
Amendmert by Senator Wilson 
‘Negro testimony, 1862 
Senator Sumner’s amendment 
Supplementary bill, July, 1862 
Senator Sumuer’s amendment, 1864 
Rights of colored peopie in the cars. 
Washington and Georgetown Railroad 
Separate cars for colored people 
Amendment by Senator Sumner, £865 
Debates in Congress thereon 
Colored mail carriers—Law of 1825 
History of legislation on this subject 
Action of Mr. Sumner in regard toit 
Report of Mr. Colfax, 1862 
Report of Mr. Collamer, 1264 
Act of March 18, 1869 

ALABAMA. 

Act of 1832 forbidding instruction of colored people 
Authority given to the mayor of Mobile, 1833 
Constitution, 1865—Revised Code, 1867 
Schools for freedmen—General Swayne 
Schools at Mobile, Montgomery, and,Huntsville.: 
Talladega Normal Schoo 
Emerson Institute 
Swayne School 
Statistics of teachers, pupils, studies, &c 

ARKANSAS. 

First statute relating to slaves, 1806 

Act of 1838, permit to labor on Sunday 

Act of 1843, forbidding free negroes to enter the State 
Constitution 1864, forbidding slavery 

Constitution 1868, no distinction in citizenship 

Act to establish common schools, 1868 

EE SE aden ccnmbevinesbessule Vobdel ci cbdecgsd bees cose ceccce 
Friends’ schools—Indiana yearly meeting 

First free schools at Little Rock 

Statistics of schools, teachers, &c 

CALIFORNIA. 
Suffrage limited to ‘‘ white male citizens”’ 
Revised schvol law, 1866 
ConneECTICUT. 

Constitution of 1818, limitations of suffrage 

Prudence Crandall and the Canterbury school 

Sarah Harris—Decision of Miss Crandail in regard to her 
Letter of sympathy from Rev. 8. J. May 

Canterbury town méeting, resolutions, and speeches 
School opened in April, 1333 

Application of an obsolete law 
’ A special law demanded—The ‘‘ black law” 

Satisfaction of the people of Canterbury—Arrest of Miss Crandall 
Refusal of her friends to give bonds 

Miss Crandall placed in a. murderer’s cell 

Release of Miss Crandall, bonds given 

First trial of Miss Crandall, 1833 
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CoxnecticuT—Continued. 


Opinion of Judge Eaton—Discharge of the jury 
Second trial—Judge Daggett 
Verdict against Miss Crandall 
Appeal taken—Decision of court of errors reserved 
Attempt to burn the house of Miss Crandall 
Determination to abandon the school 
Francis Gillette and the repeal of the law 
Schools for colored children in Hartford 
Letter of Rev. W. W. Turner—Act of 1868 
DgLaWARE. 
Laws of 1739 and of 1832 
Assemblages for instruction of colored people forbidden 
Organization of the Delaware Association, 1866 
Appeal of Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee in behalf of schools 
Normal schools established, 1867 
Statistics of schools, teachers, &c. ........ ...- .--0e Ee ee et ie: 
FLORIDA. 
Immigration of free negroes forbidden 
. Unlawful assemblies, 1846 
Act to establish common schools, 1848......... 
Provision for a school fund 
Revision of the common school law, 1853 
Common schools for freedmen, 1866, 1869 
Agencies for educating freedmen 
Schools opened at Tallahassee and other places 
Statistics of schools, &c 
Remarks of State superintendent 
Georaia. 
Laws concerning meetings of slaves, &c 
Laws of 1829, in regard to teaching slaves, &c ‘ 
Consolidation of penal code. 1833..... 0 bnedse cbvics socdes cevcvs sesnse teens 
Ordinance of the city of Savannah 
Mr. F. C. Adams advocates education of slaves 
Schools for blacks since 1865 ‘ 
Professor Vashon’s account 
School of Miss Deveaux in Savannah since 1830 
Georgia Educational Association organized by negroes 
Opposition to the schools—Report uf Mr. G. L. Eberhart 
nee University at Atlanta 
Beach Institute, Savannah 
Lewis School, Macon 
Statistics of schools, teachers, pupils, &c 
ILLInots, 
Constitutional, legal, and social oppression of the negro 
Report of Newton Bateman, superintendent of schools 
Colored schools in Chicago 
InpIANa. 
Hostile legislation to the negro . 
Constitution of 1851—Report of Professor Hoss, 1866 
Report of Mr. Hobbs, 1868 
OWA. 


Equal privileges accorded to the negro—Statement of F. D. Wells 
he word ** white” stricken from the constitution 
SAS. 
Constitution of 1861 
Equal educational advantages secured by act of 1867 
Action of benevolent associations 
Quindaro High School 
KENTUCKY. 
Constitution of 1800 
Legislation in regard to colored people 
No laws forbidding instruction of slaves 
School system established, 183U—Revised in 1864 
Law of 1867 for the benefit of colored schools 
Schools for freedmen since 1865 
Berea College 
Ely Normal School, Louisville.......... 2... .sccee seccee cece coce cece eceees . 
Tables—schools, teachers, pupils, and studies....... gic ili: dsl od ik ima 
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LOvISsiANA. 
Protection given by the treaty of Paris in 1803 
Black code of 1806 and 1814 
Corps of militia composed 
Penalty for publishing or distributing incendiary papers........ . 
General Jackson's proclamation and address to the blacks in 1814 
Constitution of 1868, as to schools for colored children .”. 
Freedmen’s schools since 1865 


Board of education established by General Banks in 1864 
Power to levy tax suspended in 1865 
Northern benevolent societies 
Tables—schools, teachers, pupils, studies 
MAINE. 
Equal privileges to whites and blacks 
MARYLAND. 
Provision for free public schools in 1864 
St. Frances Academy in Baltimore 
Benefaction of Nelson Wells and the Wells School 
Baltimore Association of the Society of Friends 
Recommendation of State superintendent 
Statistics of schools for colored children for 1866-’67 
ae school for teachers of colured schools 
jal } 
otices of public schools in the rural districts 
Tables—schools, teachers, pupils, and studies 
MASSACHUSETTS. 3 
Constitutional and legal equality of the colored citizen 
Seperate schools for colored children 
Primus Hall—Elisha Sylvester—Prince Sanders. . 
Abiel Smith and the Smith School 
First public primary school for colored children 
Act of 1855 discontinuing all separate schools 
MICHIGAN. 
Equality of school privileges to all classes ...... .... 2... 222. 222+ +00 Poswene 
MIssIssIPPi. 
Emancipation and immigration of slaves prohibited 
Acts relating to burial of slaves, testimony, education 
Freedmen’s schools, teachers, scholars 


MissouRL 
Legislation as a Territory and a State 
Schools for colored children, scholars, teachers 


New York. 
Constitution of 1777, 1821, 1846, 1850, 1864 
School for negro slaves of Elias Nean in 1704 
Vesey—Huddlestone—Chariton—Barclay 
Hugh Neill—Dr. Smith—Bishop Gibson 
Oglethorpe—Parliamentary action in 1735 
Rev. Thomas Bacon—Bishop Williams—Bishop Butler 
Archbishop Secker—Dr. Bearcroft—Bishop Warburton 
Bishops Lowth, Porteus, Wilson, Fleetwood 
Manumission Society, and New York African free school .. 
Visit of La Fayette to the African school 
Public schools for colored children 
Organization, teachers, pupils, in 1868 
Gerritt Smith’s school at Peterboro ......... 

NorTH CaROLINA. 
Earliest legislation—schools tolerated 
Freedmen’s schools in 1863 
Schools, teachers, pupils, in 1868 
St. A tine Normal School 
Biddle Normal Institute 
System of free public schools in 1868 


Onto. ; 
Suff: denied to the 

Earliest schoo i for pee ie o in 1820 

Cincinnati High School established by Rev. H. 8. Gilman ......-. be tet sein 
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Public schools for colored scholars 
Wilberforce University 
Oberlin College 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘ 


Population—colored population 

Historical development of colored schools 

Rev. George Whitefield 

Anthony Benezet—educational labors and views—extracts from the will of 
Schools for black people by the Society of Friends 
George Fox in 1672—Moses Patterson in 1770 

Joseph Clark—David Barclay—Thomas Shirley 
Women Friends—John Pemberton 

Charity, benevolent, and reformatory schools 

Schools of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society 

Public schools for colored children 

Institute for colored youth 

Richard Humphrey—association to establish institute 
Rev. Charles Avery 

Avery College in Allegheny City 

Ashmun Institute—Lincoln University 

Endowments of $80,000 
ODE ISLAND 

Population—separate schools abolished 


Sourn CAROLINA 


Population—early legislation 

Law against instructing slaves to write in 1740—Act of 1800 and 1834 
Schools for the freedmen since 1861 

Rev. Solomon Peck—Edward L. Pierce—Rev. M. French 
Associations of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 

James Redpath—public schools in 1865 

Schools in Charleston in 1868 

Avery Institute at Charleston 

Statistics of colored schools, 1865 to 1868 


Population—early legislation respecting slaves 
School legislation in 1838, 1840, 1862, 1867 ..............- 
Statistics of colored schools, 1866 to 1868 ... .. 2. 2. 2. 22 oe en oe ee oe ee ee ne en ee ee 
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arly legislation respecting schools...... ...--+ cccceececeee coceee coee ceeeee ° 
Constitution of 1866. = 

Legislation reepecting schools 

Statistics of colored schools, 1865 to 1968 


VIRGINIA 


Population—early introduction of slaves ...2-. ..---- .--- ---+ ---+ eo-+ eee eeee 
Rev. Morgan Godwyn, and early laborers for the slave 

Pamphlet published in London in 1680 

Catholic and English church—Virginia 

Rev. Jonathan Boucher’s sermon in 1763 

Schools for the colored people in Norfolk and Richmond 

Rev. John T. Raymond—Mrs. Margaret Douglas.. ...........------- +--+ +++ 
Schools for freedmen at Fortress Monroe, September, 1861 

Educational work of the Freedmen’s Bureau 

American Missionary Association 

Number of schools, teachers, and 

Richmond normal and high schoo 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 

Report by President Hopkins and others in 1869 


West VirGinia 


De ene ne ee nsieedpeowace anti enete 
men’s schools in 1868 


Wisconsin 


P 
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Topics embraced in the digest of rules and regulations. 


Absence of teachers or pupils 
Accounts 


Booker how supplied 
Books for teachers 


Buildings, ee used 

By-laws 

Calis 

Callisthenics 

Candidates for teaching 

Care-of premises 

Certificates of honor 

Classificatjon 

Classical department 

Cleanliness 

Clocks, to be uniform 

Closing of schools 

Colored schools 

Committees 

Conduct of pupils out of school 

Constitution of the United States 

Contagious diseases 

Contributions 

Corporal punishment 

_ and grades of instruction 
lamage to property 

Deadly wenphes . 

Detention 

Diplomas 

Discipline 

Dismission 

Disturbing schools 

Drawing 


English high school 
Evening schools 
Examination of teachers 
Examination of schools 


Exclusion—expulsion ............. 


Excuses 


Gite to or from pupils 
Government 


Gymnastics 

High schools 
Holidays 

Indigent children 
Institutes 
Intermediate schools 
Janitors 





Lessons out of school 


Lord’s prayer 

Manners 

Medals 

Meetings of teachers 
Modern languages... . 
Morals 


Non-resident pupils 

Number of pupils in a school 

Number of studies... ese eens cece 

One session @day..-.-...-...-....... 

Opruing exercises 
ning school-rooms 
sical education 
BIOS aces cocges 

Primary schools. 

Prizes ........ 

Programmes’ 

Profane language 

Promotion 

Punctuality 

Quorum 


Registers 
Religious exercises 
Removal of teachers 


Rules 

Salaries of superintendents 
Saturday or Wednesday as a pana - 
School year—school hours ............ 
Seating pupils 
Secondary schools 
Sewin 

Special schools 
Stationery 

Substitutes 
Superintendents 
Supplies 

Suspension of pupils 
Sweeping 

Syllabus 

Tardiness 

Teachers, age of. 
Temperature of rooms 
Terms, length of 
Thermometer 

Time tables 

Tobacco, use forbidden 
Tracts prohibited 
Training schools 
Troancy 


WERE cn ccanese sees 
Vaccination 

Ventilation 

Visitation by superintendents 
Visitation by teachers 


Warming rooms 
Washing rooms 
Whispering ........ 22+. ---+--++ 
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Subjects and courses of instruction in city public schools, 


i. Boston, Massachusetts 

Historical development . .......... 2-22 --0--20-- 

Primary schools..........- a heinadestaeehenns oonr. en eunest 
Regulations and studies in 1821 . on 40 degeneser ea neds oRTRenes 
i Ot CD i. CNET cccecs cops cece asenee case conpentogns x 

i ganonmatadys tall eed ich vices OTA be SEINE A 
Progressive development .......... 
Studies in 1789 
Course of instruction in 1866 

Suggestions of superintendent as to a prescribed course. 
Spelling—writing 
dike bs Sao se esas o000 00 00 00 of 
Arithmetic 
Grammar and composition ............-.--. 

DET a n0ce cscb dane co ccce coce 008000 cove o 

EEE 0i00 6660 cncs oc0e cose os cece 
Historical sketch 
Regulations and course of study in 1867 

English High School 
Historical development 
Mode of admitting pupils - 

Course of study in 1820, 1823, "1833, 1852 - 
Programme of 1867 

Institute of Technology 

EE intense abeose cuoe on dss.0cct cc csscecss 

Historical sketch 
Age and studies of pupils in 1670 
Discipline and scholarship before the Revolution .-.. 

Mr. Everett’s reminiscences of, in 1804 ..........-.-----+----- 
Regulations and studies of 1¢23 - Saige 
Studies in 1867 . one 
General view of the studies and training ‘by the head-master.. 
2 New Bedford, Massachusetts 
Graded course of instruction. .............-...- 
Course for primary grade .........--.....--- 
Directions for teachers: 
Course for grammar grade ......-.- 
Remarks on grammar-school studies. 
3. Springfield, Massachusetts... .. 

Organization and classification ‘of schvols 

EE cidenesess <dandeduesnans 
Primary grades. Liekhaieee ded nseekene cans 

ie dids ccbsipecnnsnccgens 
High School— ape course 
BORE OPTI IR ow 0000 00 ccc occe 
4. New Haven, Connecticut......... eret?: 

Historical development of public schools ........ 

Subjects and course of pall oy 
Grades for children fons 6 to 13 years of age canbe 

High School 

5. Norwich, Connecticut 

Free Academ 
Course of study preemies for college 
General course of study............ 2.022.000 

6, New York City 

Historical devsiopunait of public schools 

Course of studies adopted in 1867 

Primary schools 

Grammar schools 
Regular course for seven grades .. es a 
Supplementary course for female grammar 2 SRI tit 
Supplementary course for male grammar schools...........-..-...:--- 
Regulations applicable to all grades .. .. 22... 2.02 ceccecceecenceeceee 
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6. New York City—Continued. 
College of the city of New York 
istorieal data 
Teachers—condition of admission—optional course 
Full course with ancient languages—fuil course with modern languages. 
Partial course, with optional studies 
Studies for introductory class 
Studies for freshman class—studies for sophomore class . . 
Studies for junior class—studies for senior class 
Examinations and degrees.............-+------<--- gece secees coccce 
7. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Historical development 
Graded course of study 
District schools in six grades 
Course of study, with directions to teachers 
Intermediate schools in two grades 
Course of study, with directions to teachers 
Drawing—music 
German department of public schools 
Course of study in district schools—intermediate schools—high schools 
8. St. Louis, Missouri 
Historical sketch 


District school 
Tabular view of studies for seven grades or years 
Girls’ High School and Normal School for female teachers 
Course of study for two years 
High School 
General course of study—classical course 
Public school library 
9. Louisville, Kentucky 
Historical sketch 
Ward schools 
Primary department in four grades or years 
Instructions to teachers 
Course of study 
Intermediate department 
Course of study in three grades ............ 
Grammar department 
Course of study for three years 
SINNED 505 goed base cods cncc sess ese eR UEbD esses UES essccece 
Course for intermediate and grammar grades 
ern on ce cs cose ccabdbes op cb Ss 36 cote cesebdedcécecce 
Historical sketch 543 
Graded course of instruction—primary—secondary—grammar 544-548 
Directions for teachers as to methods 548 
Special course for senior class of Grammar School 549 
High School for boys—High School for girls and Normal School .........-.. 550 
11, Chicago, Illinois 551 
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i or MUNN. a5 5. ocns bose ochc cs asses ueted sesso cs -cccce 551 
Primary schools—district schools... . 2.2... 2.200 2202 ceeeee cone ceeeee 551-071 
Directions and suggestions for teachers: 
Oral instruction 
Morals and manners 
Reading 
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Written arithmetic ...................... MUR disse, 
Writing 
Drawing and printing—physical exercise .............-------------+- 
Analysis of sounds—general exercises from sound 


Geography and map-drawing ...............----+- 





EDUCATION IN EUROPEAN CAPITALS AND LARGE CITIES. 


InTRODUCTION,....2.0+0006 
General View of Educational Institutions and Statistics,...... Ceencccces cocece 
Elementary —Secondary—Superior—Professional—Special, 
Special View of City School Organizations,.............. aidesdbeeneese’ eas 
L Bertin anp THE Scnoot SysTreEM GENERALLY OF Prussia, 
Population—History—Public Buildings,..........-ssececesesees Sahn tps bina 
1. Elementary Instruction Cecrcccvccsocece 
Infant Schools—Seminaries for Infant School ‘Teachers, weedeeses Cccedsvces os 
Kindergartens—Institute for Training Nurses, Pat 
Primary Schools—Public, Parochial, and Private—Seminaries for Tiadhen... o06e 
2. Secondary Instruction,..... Cane ecco crecescencccccsecocescesesesecccoscsos 
Burgher—Technical—Real—Gymnasiums, .....6sscceee ceccsccsccesccees eee 
8. Superior Instruction, ...........+sseseeceees ST Se A MS Baa A punbeos 
University—Faculties—Professors—Students,........ ccscecccccccecceeces nes 
4. Special Instruction—Commerce—Trades—Mining—Architecture,.........+- ee 
5. Charitable and Supplementary Instruction,..... 
6. Societies for Promotion of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
7. Recent Statistics of Schools—State and Municipal, 
Organization—Subjects and Methods of Instruction at School,............+- oe 
1. Froebel’s Kindergarten—History—Special Features and Methods, 
2. Elementary Schools—Attendance—Teachers—Subjects—Support, 
8. Secondary Instruction—By Matthew Arnold, 
Gymnasium—Organization—Fach System—Classen System, 
Realistic Instruction—Higher Burgher—Real Schools of first and second rank,.. 
Leaving Examinations—Time—Methods—Results, 
Teachers—Seminaries for Preparation—Examination—Trial year—Conferences, 
Visits to Institutions of highest reputation in Berlin, 
Royal Friedrich-Wilhelm’s Gymnasium—City Gymnasium,.......... coredcocs 
Schulpforta, Boarding School of St. Mary’s at Pforta, ccceccccccsocs 
Royal Gymnasium at Cologne,.......ccccccsccsces ccccccccce oovccccoccoecs 
Conflict between the New and Old,............ccececeescecceeess escecieeses 
4. University of Berlin, and University System of Prussia, 
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itorical De of Agri 
1. General Survey of the System and Institutions in 1848 and 1888, 
2. Agricaltural School at Grignon, 
3. Agricultural School of Grand JOUAN,....ccecrccceccsecvccss SVS UV edu cecccodes - 569 
4. School of Forestry at Nancy, .........++-- Do voce ccesdenebesesactetsisersce este 
5. Rural Economy in Primary Schools, 
6. Agriculture in Secondary Special Schools,..........-+.++ ovevcesiee Bsivcvodscccece 
Vil. si Schools for the Mercantile and Military Marine, 
National School for Orphans of Seamen, 
2. Scholarships for Sailors,........02-ccccccsccccccccccccscccccsccsscccessees cece 
3. Naval Apprentice Schools, 
4. School for Boatswains and Under-Officers,..........0c0sccccececcsecseccdes soeve 
5. School for Naval Engineers and Stokers, 
°. Schools of New Seen, d H drogra h 
ols oO! avigation an peecccce eo creccccdessesccose Bereceeces oe 
8. Naval School py ord . Ae 
9. School of Naval Architecture,................ ha 6646 bIUAE CH ESOT bicectcee ct 
10. School of Marine Artillery,...........c-cccecececcccscccsesees Pedvuddewsvedors 
11. Board of Hydrography,........--.+-sseseescseseses eoeee 
VII. Laboratories of Original rch, and Practical School,.......+..+++++ Sesiseesty 
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PORNO i555 ki siicisccédcesasscsccscccssesccccccenceecees bondedevesodccose ° 
Population and National Industries, . eee see 
System und Statistics of Public Instruction, 

System and INstTiTUTIONs oF SPECIAL InsTRUCTION, 

1, System of Technical Training, .............. eocerercccccccccces 
(1.) Museum of Industry, ol 
(2.) Workshops for Apprentices, 
(3.) Industrial Se Motaesescasterosescoceceeose coccessescoced bodese 
2. Institutions of —_ a Instruction, 
Lower Technical Sc 
(1.) Industrial School at py 
Scientific Instruction, 
Practical Instruction, 
Distribution of Students by studies and trades, 
(2.) School of Mechanical Art, Woolen Manufacture, and Design, at Vervie 
(3.) School of ye Mechanics, Steam-engine, and Industrial Drawing, at Tournai, 
_ Technica! Instruction, : 61 
1.) Superior School of Arts and Manufactures at Ghent, ........ Ovccedcececcccasee 624 
a bee ior School of Mines at Liege,.............+.20+-00+ coccedecvetescssocece 
School for Stone-cutting at Soi; 
53 School for Mechanical and Building Constructions at Courtrai,........ Sovoescecs 
6.) School for Foremen of Manufacturing Establishments at Liege, 
7.) School for Adult Workmen at Huy, 
1.) University School of Arts and Mines at Liege,...........020scseeseeseeeees ee 
ruses School,..........seeccececceees o2nceneu odd cwcccccscccctcesece a 
School of Mining, .............. ccecscccece coctssccesce Sedeccccceecscecsee 
School of Manu Retures, 620 
School of Mechanics, 
@ Breve - Workshops, 
) University ool o} neerin, 
Preparatory School, ngine . Ser 
School for Engineers, sn aten hres oeeude he eaita eedécevdcbavce §oWUREEsSETobedee 
(3.) School of Mines at Hainault,........ papeeneceses? sposnaitnd EdepbssbeSeessvece 
3. Schools of Commerce and Navigation, 
1.) Sa School of Commerce at Antwerp, 
) Be of perigee at Antwerp and Ostend,........... seseese eecssecte 
4) fy west rr Oouncll of A ree tion,.....+.+. doin db cnndveteie Sd6SbETT Rowse cece 
japerior neil o iculture,.,....... cocsnvecisedececspecciéns SedGSreTFocce 
: Procinctal © Ken spery 
.) Agricultural Associations and | emer sgsmtrarsinasbaaaaten tra” Ma 
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¢4.) Educational Institutions, .. ‘ 
1. State Agricultural School at Gem 
3 State Practical Horticultural Schoo! at Vilvorde,. 
> State Veterii School at Cureghem, .. 
ee at Bouillon, 
5. estinations and nstruction in the Fine Arts, Drawing, and biusie, 
41.) — my hw ade FRED BUR,.  ccvccsccccccosebeedsawtsedecseess ee 
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Subject and 


Teachere—Pupils—Prizes, 
Government Aid to Art and Science in 1867,. 


ig 
(3.) sy > Instruction in Music, 
1. Conservatoire of Music in Brussels,.......... 
2. Conservatoire of Music in Liege, 
3. Conservatoire of Music in Ghent, 
4. Competition for Prizes for Musical Composition, eedceseceoce wose 
5. Schools and Societies of Music, 
6. Music in Public Schools, 


Population, ‘ 
Synem and Statistics of Public Instruction,....-.--.--- eoescccoacccccecs cveccvccsede pH 


Bystex or Srectat InsTRucTion,......... dob cedsscennadecdsccs sdedocrociedbedes sepe 


‘ “Higher B 


3 Polytechnic Sehool et 
4. School of Navigation,............sesssseeceeecveee ecevescse 
XX. DENMARK. 


Intropvu: 
Population — National Industries, stbepbcdeccevee ST a Sa eee = 


System of Public Instruction,.............0+---eesceesecccecesccceescrcesencees eeeees 
er ig they v4 anp Crasses or Speciat Instruction, 
Royal cultural and aw School, 
: gontey —- = 
Technical 


XXIII. NORWAY. 


RODUOTION,..¢ sec ccccececccesecetessescece et ereeeeececes 


PSNR Rn. « ve wocwwgcvcwececc ceccecsccccccs eee 
System and Statisties of Public Instruction, 


Kongsberg... ° 
Pian for a System of Technical Instruction, ceoegees 
‘s arm he and Evening Schools, ...........- ove 
eal Elementary 


Schools, 
8. Pelyroobuic Institute « at Christiania, .........+0.000s 
XXIV. SWEDEN. 


BAUROWUOTIO 0 occ ccccsesccccccccccevccoes ence aecenpese eccederecccoccs 
Population, .... . 
System and Statistics of Public Instraction, 
Byeteu “xp Instrrvtions oF Spectat InsTRUCTION, ....-. 
. Sunday and Evening School at Eskilstuna,.... 
Teehnical School ut Norkoping, ceveacee ccccgcocnpes Seceese'secs vecke eee 
3. Industrial Schools at Stockholm and G 714 
4. Mining Schools at Filipstad and assem coves 
5. Polytechnic School ut Stockhol: . 
6. Chalmers’ Higher Technieal School wi Gothonbag. ccc <cc00¢ococee sesso eocesock 716 
Seah bao hi pecceccevorcgooceoectecccece oveoe UB 
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XXV. RUSSIA. 


Sreciat Scnoois ror THe Pustic SERVICE, AND Tue ARTs, 
L technic School at St. Petersburg, 








~_—— Agriculture and Forest: 
3 Higher Agricukural Acotemy « at Gorygoretsk, 
Forest Academies, 
is of Law, Surveying, and Topography, 
(1.) Imperial Law School for Guemament Clerks,...... pavidesausiigeibeneddpcacece 
7. en Constantine School of Surveying,...............+++ 9oeuesescenecttenéevececece 
for the Civil and Diplomatic Service, 
1). School of Oriental Languages, .............2++.++ Cecccccecccccccscccccccese 
) Schools for Civil Administration, ...................0.+ gtvbetadibretdunceucose 
a of Jury of Paris International Exposition in 1867,.........++++eseeeee- iaxeees 
9. Museums available and useful in Technical Instruction, 


XXVI. SWITZERLAND 


lee and Statistics of Public Instruction,.. 
*BcHoois anv Ciasses oF Srectes InsTRUCTION 
I ,f¢ 2 at 
2. Industrial School for Girls at Neuchatel, . 
3. Industrial School for Boys at Lavsanne,. 
4. Federa! Polytechnic School at Zurich,.... 
(1). Historical Dev 
Report 





elopment, 
of Committee of Federal Council, 1852,............... Pesardessccococse 
Law creating the Federal Polytechnic School,.............. Segsadogedescccsece 
Regulations of Federal Council in 1869, ................2--ee00s ecdencccrcccce 
(2.) Programme of Studies for 1856-7,..... Coeeenor dese sesccncesesooesEseseoesooce 
Mpa cuba cove cccecccedsecscuccccccescoceccees eoceegrcccccccece 
2. Civil i i 
3. Industri 
4. Industrial Chemistry, 
5. Forestry and Rural! Affairs, 
6. ey and Political Science,................+0+ ccaccooioses deco 
(a.) Natural Sciences, 


es) 
(c.) Literary, Moral, and Political Seienes,....cecccccccccesccces eecccece 
(d.) Fine Arts, 
Apparatus—Laboratories—Cabinets—Methods, ..........0..cseeeceeecseeees *. 
CB.) Becqpataane of Giaiies Bee BIGB,, 0.0000 cccvcccccccccsccscseccescessccccccsee 
PEge cecocescctecccsesoesce‘oses $00s6deedecasseser ecaeee sondvocesets 


XXVIL. ITALY. 
InrRopucTion, 
Population, 
System and Statistics of Public Instruction, 
System anv InstiTUTIONs or Spxcuat InsTRUCTION, 


XXVIII. SPAIN. 


INTRODUCTION, .......-00000005 eoeccvccccceccccqncueoscesccee eupeneeeouscen 
Population, 
System and Statistics of Public Instruction, ........ccccescecces ccccccece ecccccccccece 
InstTiTUTIONSs oF Speciat InstTRuction,. 


XXIX. PORTUGAL. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND IN LARGE 
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Aberdeen, burgh schools ....... 22.22. .2220e ceeees coeees conees coe So naes seve 

Absence of pupils 

Absence of teachers, how supplied 

Academical senate in university 

Academies of art, science, &c 

Accounts of school expenditures 

Activity the law of intellectual growth 

Adams, F. C., art in the District of Columbia 

Adams, John, President 
M on occupation of 

Adams, John, first colored teacher in District 

Adams, John Quincy, eulogy on William Curtin 
Art in the District 

Addresses by visitors to pupils 

Admission to public school 

Advertisements excluded from scheol 

African Civilization Society 

African Education Society 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Age for attending school 

Ages of population under twenty-one years, in school year 

Aix-la-Chapelle, school statistics 

‘Alabama, population, &c ......... 

1 status of colored people 

Schools for freedmen 

Albany, system and statistics of school 

Allegheny City, system and statistics of schools 

Alexandria City 
Ordinances respecting slavery 
Schools for colored children in 1812 
First school for contrabands 
Results and condition in 1869 

Alsfeld, school statistics 

Altenburg, school statistics 

Alumnat and Alumnen 

Alzey, school statistics 

American artists for national works 
National convention in 1858 
Memorial and resolutions 

Ambush, Joseph, teacher of colored schools 

American political, social, and educational policy 
Washington—Declaration of Independence—Constitution 

American landscape artists 

American Missionary Association 

Amencan Missionary Society 
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American school life and system 

American schools, estimate of, by Rev. J. Fraser 

Annspach, school statistics 

Analysis in English grammar 

Anhalt, area, population, school statistics 

Analogy, school statistics ...........- bene cd chink peddle bocce $udodh ibeces coccce 

omer school statistics ..... edhe Sed scecek ocse sensed secedsassose nbs coccce 
err mag schools in 

Apolda, school statistics ...... ..cc0e weccee oe cc cove cces ce cccces cece 

Apparatus, care 

Apprentices— 
Repetition schools in Berlin ........--- ....0+-+e0- Revenes capoce pocces ovee 598, 621 
Dresden 


Aptitudes for special knowledge... .. ..---- w+ -+--+-+-++-++- 
Languages and science - .......-++ +++ e0-----+00s00+--- 

Aquarium in Berlin ........-......----.---+- hebnmne neces afhosiatnn teen qace 

Arbiturientpriifungen, history of. 

Architecture, schools for. ....-....--- 

Arithmetic in schools, programme of— 


Cinclsnail 


479 


Philadelphia 
Springfield 
New Haven 
Arkansas, population, &c..........-..:.-.- i écveleuyeies stb bes.cocbbosWodte 
Legal status of the negro .............+s. weevils eves ctebscbscb bode twice 
Schools for freedmen 
Armstrong, 8. C., and Hampton Institute 
Arnold, Professor Matthew, cited 
Report on schools of Berlin and Prussia........--+- ««++- $sS6606 scvbce weed 
Art commission in 1859 
Art in the District, by F. C. Adams 
Instructive study of 
Influence on the people 
Art, Pennsylvania, schools of 
Art and science 
Ashman [nstitute for colored youths 
Assistant teachers 
Atlantic University for blacks...... .... ..ccce sccvee coos sees eee: 
Attendance, school, in America and Euro 
Washington, Georgetown, County, District 
Augsburg, school statistios...... 2... seer ccoe vowwwe coccee coocce 
Augusta, Georgia, system and statistics of schools 
‘Augusta, Maine, schools 
‘Austria, school system and results 
Professional schools 
Real schools 
ee se wsee cock bobbie Met Mibeeteuels 
Avery College in Allegheny. ...... .... ..2.2. sceee coe ‘ 
Avery Institute in Charleston ........ 
Avondale, school statistics 
ear, Public burgh schools .. 2... ccccce woceucwcewce woecee woowes tuee'e 


B. 


eeem, Wendie; bed. cnsé cies 0000 cess cece cewwce covese eh tals aaeses 
Influence on realistic instruction ........... calatie dikte Ged a doke e000 
Bacon, Rev. Thomas, on teaching slaves in 1749 
Bacon, laws of Maryland—slavery 
Baden, Grand Duchy, school statistics 
Secondary schools 
Baden-Baden, school statistics. .......... BFE ekcds Koad be cated voseccss bond 
Bail, Louis, letter on drawing ................+-.-- SEE TE F< pvtigsteesee 
Balls, their place in Froebel’s system 
Ballot, significance in American voit 
Baltimore, system and statistics of schools 
Bamberg, school statistics... 2... 12.222 1s ce seer e erence ee ne ee ce ceee ce sseeee 
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Baptism of slaves 


Bangor, system and statistics of schools 
Banneker, the negro astronomer 
Jefferson’s letter respecting 
Barnard, ony 
Letter on drawing in European systems. ......... 
Letter on education in District of Columbia 
Report on public schools in District 
Report on national education in Europe 
Report on technical schools 
NEE URI VOTGRY ~ 200 c cco e cece woee cone cocc cece bbe dees sve Séve'tcse Udiolies vows 
Bateman, Newton, on schools for blacks... ...... .20. sees seecee sae becsiewes 
Bavaria, school system and statistics 
Bautzen, school statistics .....-...-...2.---- << @ Decces sccwssbestostis bdue seve 
Bayreuth, school statistics 
Becraft, Maria, and seminary for blacks 
Beach Institute in Savannah 
Bell, George, and Browning family 
Bell school-house in Washington 
Bell indispensable for school routine - ......-.-....- cose eeee 
Benezet, Anthony .... ..--..---- sse202s---- bocce coevcceecece wees cone ese we 
, school statistics 
Berne Universit 
Bérea College, Kentucky 
Berlin, Prussia, system and statistics of schools 
Elementary schools 
Secondary schools 
Superior and special schools 
Supplemen schools 
Gymnastic 
University 
Pedagogic and Philologic Seminary 
’ Biddle Memorial Institute at Charlotte, N. C 
Bigelow, J. B., colored schvols in Alexandria 
soc AEs ROSES Shoe 005s 3605 060086. ba0bbe ree «hacane cna tual ; 
Billing, Mary, teacher of blacks: 
Birds-eye view, or visible notation 
Birth- Oe PI GE SINNED on ne ccccccs os tnes conten shibue ccntebests code 
Blackboard, manifold uses of 
Black law of Connecticut 
NT Moons ob o5.6055 36 cade 06 bb55b0 05 Hh coms soodcoumen 
Blockmann, Pestalozzian school in Dresden 
Board of education, constitution of ........--. 2... ----e2e. ceee ce ne cecens ne cnee 
Baltimore 8 Milwaukee 


DEE obnciddadics ccccice dose 

TE ae eee New Orleans 

Cincinnati 87 dee 

| oe ee Philadelphia.............. hewte 
SS eee Providence 


Lowell. .......... 
cigs District 
agogical seminary at Berlin... .. .. .. 2.2200 .. cence cecces connec cna 
Book-agents not allowed crea cansans wane teens ncee cane 
Books for pupils, how ordered and provided...........+. .0.+ e+ seeeesue nese eens 
EEE a re OTL TA Gaee sists won " 
Book-keeping, subject of instruction ..............-. o coon ceses © ones nce cecee . 
Mm, Syéteih and statistics Of Schools. 2... .occce cece cocose succes cs cc wdc sade 
Historical development baiube Vebieds cbebhhobeddsedasheee ibn 
Couto of thetruction fn: detall: 2: ; ..-< 2 cccicccccetdccoccuce ccc bacecccs 
gn —_ Jonathan 
ion of slavery in 1763 
Benn University niaibene ng FE AEROBIE LB i kise<atthh ot Sandie gil . 
MT... nccccocwoce conccacus 
dinot, Elias mad 
wood, account OF aft school............ 2222. cceeee cocace cee acee 
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Brewster, H. A., and agra schools 
Bremen, school statisti 
Begs Galveity ] statisti 
ty educational s OB nn nn nn wnwn nnnn ne ne we cewwee ae ce ence cece 
a ol 


ib hiddhetnttbndne ete amb endgmedncebaehakeece ce 6éengede66eo cece 


Brown, Henry R., artist ........ .. ccc. ccce cee Sec cces cece c600 uses sess cocces 
Bronzes and marbles in the Capitol . 
satire. system and statistics of schools 
wick, school system 
Buffalo, system and statistics of schools . 
Buildings for school purposes... .... 2.2... .-0+ 0+ cece cececeeececceccce cece cece 426,59 
Teen a oan asad en ds nc ep anna seek Gngiies cece 413, 850 
schools in Scotland 
umber, students, studies 
Authorities, teachers, bursaries 
Bargher, or citizens school 


y 
Thuringian States 
Wurtemberg 


eae 
Busts and statues in the Capitol 

Burlington, system and statistics of schools. .....-.--+ --0-+++00+ 00 cece eee eee 
By-laws of committee to be observed by teacher 


Cc. 


California, population, &c...... 12.2.0 eecees ceeeee cones cece cece nah pike ncses 328, 401 
status Of the NOgTO.... .-- 22-222 cecnee ence cone cone ence cecee soceee 328 
Calisthenics 
Calls on pupils in school-hours 
Cambridge, system and statistics of schools 
Camden, system and statistics of schools 
Campbell, governor of Virginia, on the illiteracy of Virginia 
Canterbury school for colored girls 
Candidates for the office of teacher 
Capello, artist in the Capitol 
Capitation tax in public schools 
Capitol and Capitol Extension Building 
Influence on American art 
Internal decorations 
Cost of paintings, bronzes, marbles 
Care of school property 
Carlsruhe, system of schools 
Carroll, Mrs. David, school for blacks.......... 
Carving: i in Froebel’s MINIs 68 ws 0030 9+ S0cces coc ns sons onde cndecee os sncs cose 
Cassel, school statistics 
Catholic Church, and the education of the negro 
Chemnitz, school statistics 
Charleston, system and statistics .... .....--e0e seemed cee eee coeeee voeeee 
Charlestown, system and statistics 
Chelsea, system and statistics of schools 
Census, 
District of Columbia, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860 
Compared with special census of ’1867......- Qocce coccce cpocce co cccces cove 
Retarns of illiteracy in 1840, 1850, 1860 
General accuracy substantiated 
Census of the District in 1867 
Peculiarity in mode of taking 
Specimen of schedule, = instructions 
Results as to age, sex, Color... ..- ++ -2eeee cocese ne cone cenene coccee socces 
Central High School. Ser High schools). 
Oession of territory to General Government— 
——_--- gees a 


TID . ose noes cece ge 1a cee ees et reas cesesessseees see 
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Chase, 8. P., and schools for the blacks 
Chase, Julia C., teacher of blacks 


Chase, Mary 
Chinese children ir California 
Christianity and slavery 
Chapman, John G., artist in Capitol .. .. ...- 2. 2.22 22 ene ee ce ce ee ee cece ee ce eeee 
Chicago, system and statistics... .. 2... 2.222222 2 ee cece cece eee eee ene eeeeeee- 84,404 
* Subjects and course of instruction... .. .. 2. 2... 22 2. 2+ coe oe en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 551 

do. os Si cc ac $3.cc.0c casess cobb ae debeus etee ue i<'5c Soden 
Christiania, school statistics 715 
Christiansand, school statistics 
Cincinnati, system and statistics of schools 

Subjects and course of instruction 

Colored schools 
Cities, public schools in 
i tn. cnn coss cose cbne 6560 66666655 Hbde odes ceed 
Cities, European, school systems... 2... 2.2.2.2. 222 oe ce eens cece ence eeeee cece 133,593 
Cities, American and European, compared as to schools 133 
Citizenship and education 
City College— 

Baltimore 

Louisville 


MOOD. ooo 5 005 05 oc cc ccc cece ccc os 00 00 be cc cs 0b 00 cbs coches cs ccese 
Class—system of organization . 
Classes in Prussian gymnasiums 
Class professors 
Classification of pupils 
Cleveland, system and statistics of schools 
Cleanliness of pupils 
Clocks in school 
Closing school-room at night... ... 2.220 secece ccccee cece cece ce coceeees = 
ID ooo ans sevens cosecs condos sends canc'te cece seue'ses 
Coldwater, statistics of schouls 
Colfax Industrial Mission and School 
TE Do oc5 decade tc0ces 680s s0cces 006s 0c dons conc tedesecoosebess 
nnn. nce caste cede censcobeed 0b '0s'ss cece séen cece sen 
Colored children, regulations respecting 433 
Colored girls, special schools for 
Colored population in the District of Columbia 
Number, age, sex 
Schools, churches, illiteracy 
Statistics 
Historical development of schools 
Colored population in the several States 
Legal status as to schools in each State. (See Alabama, &c.) 
Cologne, public gymnasium, school statistics 
Columbian College, statistics 
Columbian Institute for Blacks 
Columbus, system and statistics of schools 
Colleges in the District 
nius, influence of 
Common objects, instruction in 
Competitive examination 
Composition in English language 
Compulsory school attendance 
Committee, (see Board of Education) 
Commissioner of Education, resolutions respecting 
I iictlducdnl decviseudvc neve scoe'éaes cebu veuswsdneuse ¢seccee 
Cireular 
Letters 
Concord, > ter and statistics of schools 
Conduct of pupils out of school 
Confessiona » or denominational schools 
Conflict of the old and new in schools 
of United States— 
Meetings prior to 1800 ...... 
Appropriations to art 
Power over schools in District................. $adese bane ewiioee Gieeeuiseil 
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Connecticut, population, &c 
~ Legal status of the pegro 
Canterbury school legislation 
Consistorium in Prussian system 
Constance, school statistics 712 
Constitution of United States and the District .... .... 224+ -seeeeconesee--ee-- 171,175 
Subject of school instruction 429 
Contagious diseeses in pupils 
Contested elections, effected by illiteracy and crime 
Continenta] Congress, meetings of 
.. Disturbed by mutiny of troops 
Contrabands, first schools for 
Contributions by 
Corcoran -_ : 
€orcoran, W. 
Letter ror) eed Of trust. . 2.2.2 ceccce coccce coccce cocces ewes aneean none case ’ 
Co SEEDS db bd00 009004 BES 9 es copecesceces cocens cong ade idaho cannes 
, Eliza Anne 
Cook, John F., Columbian Institute 


sig et = eh 
ions respecting 
Counties, PROTCISOS 10s. .200 5 soe c coc ee ence cn con cns on eens ce cece nens cone cece 
Courses of wenn in graded schools in— 
Bosto Chicago 


Philadelphia New Bedford 
pang 


Cincinnati 
Crandall, Prudence, school at Canterbury 
Crawford, art productions in Capitol 
Criticism ‘and art 
Crow, Rev. N. K., colored school 
Cube, use of, in infant culture 
Cupar, public burgh school 
Curator in German universities 
Curriculum vite 
Currie, James, on geography, cited 


pemege to aphest ro 
Dame school 00 ted 
- Dandridge 
pes ah for blacks 
Dayton, system and statistics of schools 
Darmstadt, school statistics 
Deadly weapons in school 
Deaf-mutes in District 
Decorative art in the Capitol 
Deficiencies in American education 
- Deficieat choo] accommodations 
Detention of pupils after school 
pee. preamp * 
Legai status of the negro 
Freedmen’s school ts 
Departmental organization of schools 
Detroit, school system and statistics 
Digest of rules and regulations 
OD Mis eehonie nites wns s0nccscccwce.ases. coe 
Diploma of school attendance and proficiency -....... 
Discipline or punishment 
Discipline or training of the faculties 
Disenthrallment of tof the black race 
Disturbance of school by parents ...... 222. 2. c00 oe on ce cee nee cenees cocceseces 
ere a school in Cincinnati system 
i seuetaitices sichicats-tainingsinsaimaen jap osentalk dynein mae anmannta 


Dismission before close of TS oko. osmeinnsapaeihieeilied alate ieeinte 
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Districts, school, originally two in Washington .. .-.. .... -- 200 ----00 2+ one cnee 
Directors of gymnasiums ..... SR a ee nnnubegsp, anmnnadegin memmimiaatinn ibid . 
District of Columbia, original constitution 
History of cession to General Government 
Population at different periods ...... .... 2222. --cees --00 enen wees cone cones 
Census by Commissioner of Education 
History of public schools 
Plan for reorganization of public schools 
Doty, Duane, city educational statistics 
Douai, A., on German schools in the United States 
Douglas, Miss Margaret, imprisonment for teaching slaves 
Dow, Jesse E., and public school for blacks... ....-. ---+ ---+ +--+ egee enee+ cone 
Drammen, school statistics ............ cnceeeccccccccess 
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San Francisco ...... 
Springfield 
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Hobbs on education of the blacks 

Hof, school statistics 
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h, Dr. Franklin 
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Leigh’s report—contents 
Mann’s comment 
Birds-eye views 
Remedy-and prevention 
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Legal status of the negro 
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Militeracy by national census 
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Legal status of the negro 
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Infant schoo 134, 616, 636 
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Industrial schools for freedmen ...............-- 
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Institutes for city teachers 
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pruck University 
Intermediate grade of schools, examples of 
Inverness, school statistics 
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Legal status of the negro 
irvine, school statistics 
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Historical development 
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St. Louis 
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Legal status of the negro 
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Local administration of city schools 
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i icacencecdéns rapes 000s 0600ts 0c00ee4ce cecclenter hoecnn> 184, 189 
i irdiscchdpaiotdaapsdiegsehesd teense cece areesbordesineny oie sence 753 
Penmanship ...... 000s cncccovees cagace cceces cceeeesenes coccce cooe soos 477,538 564 
Peter, Mrs. Sarah, founder of Philadelphia School of Design........-..-----+--- 777 
Perth, public grammar schools ...~~~ ..++ seeeesserers seeeee ceeees sone eeeeeeeee 717 
itch tii kccndndine nee nine deed nooo 4000 4004 <edreheeetoned 611, 633 
Peterboro school for colored children... 2+ -reecere cece ceccee cee core scescace 367 
Peterhead, school statistics .........+- Seacoast eeenereecese pete eresseerernenss> 716 
Pforta, boarding SD cud cent pinata aguas <ekk ienes enekeeehensen os 659 
Pforsheim, school statistics ......+++++-++e2+2e2 Serres eves 298s SHEE RUNS ScedeRSe 712 
Philadelphia, achool system and statistics ......-2- 2-2 cece eee cece ceepeeeecee 113,407 

Subjects and courses of instruction ........-- ..---+ee+ e+-+ eee nthene eenees 543 

Freedmen’s relief societies.........-....- iii: camate tsp ne nk neaniaainen ait 226 

School of design for women .....- .ese0+ eeeese cee cceces cone cece aniionme te 777 
Philbrick, John, extracts from..... meiigivabaitina detalii inndlen dtansmeianthbeasainite 473, 482 
Philological seminaries........-- peaceeatevesseceetasees cunt are herbe Woanneen 643 
Physical education ....... ..--.----+ cacoee cons socces cocnse consen epeeeecsneces 442,615 
«5 German schools ...0e secs srcerscesecsss cose ea cees te eges se ccee peepee secs 660. 
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, school system and sfatistics 
Froebel’s system 
léssous 


BEMinw ccc coce oc oc cone cs cece cece cece cone cocces ence cose cscs none, 09 


Recommended for District 
Police force in taking census 
Potsdam, st statistics 


Portsmouth, school system and statistics 
Portland, school system and statistics 





Discovery of the Mississippi 
Powers, Hiram 


Population of District 
Several States, (see euch State) 
Punctoality in pupils and teachers 
Public schools in District 
For colored children 
Prague University and schools 
schools, examples of 
Baltimore 
ee BE ncenston.a¢ conn 
Philadelphia 
Froebel’s system 


ten in German universities 
Private schools in District 
Professors in German universities 
Processes'of education, not developement 
Professional training and improvement of teachers 
i in Prussian system 
Public service, examination for 
incial school conferences 
ia, system of public schools 
Elementary........ Diniigune news 06 done an: aneedhees 


Ne development 
cs 


Secondary, classical 

Secondary, realistic 

6S ah CR IS a ala alae tte - 

CC ER Ey eh elieb a topes canvoemaeotain 

State superintendence 
en eeannapanabn coapeseae Aaue 
Providence, school system and statistics..........-...--+- +--+. snannerhas.heen 

ns from class and grade 
EE eee nnn nn oc coc ace /aneunanenona tt 

Progymnasien in Prussia.......... . aici nae oieaeiainameiedan aed oa.caneaneens shar 
Punctuation ...... .2.sc.cosccscceces SOS SESE CHSHEE CHESS EESSSE SERB EH SEAS SSe 


Q 


Seren univ ty organization PPP OLE POE FOF FEE EK E COLES SHEE E CEES ECE COEE 
“money in Vienna... .. pare nenees cheer ee Poy sNSSt SEAS S5 
High School for blacks AM LAR BARA LIEBRAA SAAS LALLA ALAS Le LALA LA pl » 
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Beeem, Schools irrespective Of... 2. coca cece cece cececc cccoce cogeccccwces cece 
Randolph, John 

isbon, school statistics 
Ravensburg, school statistics 
SE DCS SOUL SG sce Udsueduues tocovd vee vddncs ubee denesbemes $446 cone 
Read and write ’ 

Inabilit 

ing and spellin 

Reading, hints and Susieis $ 

Bosto 


Historical development 

Existing place in Prussian system 

Different kinds NON 0.656 G55 644465 60.b00400 06554050 beevadeccocccese 
Government regulations of examinations in 1859 

Subjects and methods of instruction 

Teachers, exterior position 

Relations to university and publjc service 

PMNS 5655 560d ch.eb05 6545 caccedsinss evedncsec ap ccoscecs 


Saxony 

Thuringian States 

Wartemberg 
Real estate and real estate owners in District 
Ream, Vinnie, statue of Lincoln 
Recess in school session 


Rector 
University 

Repeating verses and maxims 
Register of pupils 
Reichenbach, school statistics 05 
Religious instruction 449, 583, 614 

mportance in Prussian schools 623, 650, 669 
Renfrew, public grammar schools ue 717 
Residence, length of, in District 
Resolute Beneficent Society 
Reiss-Greitz and Strelitz, school statistics ............ Kidde demnnnes hades vous 
Removal of teachers 
Repetition or review schools 
Republican government and popular education 
Reutlingen, school statistics 
Rhetoric 
Rotheaburg, school statistics 
Rothersay, public grammar schoc! 
Rhode Island, population 

Legal status of the negro 

Richards, A. C ‘ 
SIN, OD 25.5 0505 c0dces nose cccces cece cccc cece Jimisccuvaeucebbeneebes sine 
i Meir COROORD Sods os cede ccce caée ce sens ccveesces 
Ricks, Louisa.... .. Cee ethd55iS sb 5s 300056 chadbelasd csi cecein ound teentecee 
SINS 5 555 coc Ghbb oebo seus ocd cece cece cece cute 04 sondacebessecvecccece 
Rochester, school system and statistics... 1... 2220 20 oe cone oe coe e ne ce ween ceneee 
Rostock, university and schools... ... 22... 2. -2c0 cece cece cccccceces cece cesses 592,590 
Rousseau, influence on modern schools... .. 2.2. 2220 oe cone cone cone cece ceeeeees 32 
Roxbury, school system and statistics ..... 22. 2... 2.5 cee cee ene co eees ceceee ee 412 
Rules and regulations of public schools, digest.. .. .........s0ccceeccscccccscces 417,448 


8. 


Sabbath schools for the blacks .... 2.2... ..2.seceeeeecsecee g culigisisdees 22], 284 
Sacraments and slavery. pi Sinans Agia keeentpbaadinntndiinmmaena nd atena 305 
Sacramento, school-system and statistics... ... 2.26 2. seee oe cons cece cece cceees 118 
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Salaries of city teachers 
Saalfeld, school statistics ‘ 
San Domingo, colored refugees ................ 
San Francisco, school system and statistics ............ ..--02.-+.---++- 
Sartain, John, material for account of art in Pennsylvania..........-....- 
Saturday, half or whole holiday 
Savage, James, first primary school in Boston 
Savannah, school system and statistics 
Saxony, city school systems 

EERIE TL 

Setversieg nine peeSdesaes seduce socscece 
Saxe-Altenburg, school statistics .... 
Saxe-Coburg,.school statistics 
Saxe-Meiningen, school statistics 
Saxe-Weimar, school statistics 
Schedule for taking census of District 
Schleiz, school statistics 
Schleswig-Holstein Prussian province 
School-houses— 

Cost of, in the United States 

‘Names 

Plans 0; 795 
Scholarships 718 
School architecture 71, 144, 795 
School board. (See Board of education.) 

419 


School funds in the District 
School lands 
School legislation in the District 
Washington 
Georgetown 
County 
School session each day 
School-year 
Schopfheim, school statistics 
Schwabach, school statistics 
Schwartzburg, Rudoldstadt 
Schweinfurt, school statistics ...... .... .cccceccccce cece ccces étude ir déoudaiid 
Schulpforta, a boarding gymnasium 
Schul-deputation in Berlin 
Searle, J., and Lancasterian school 
Seaton, Samuel A 
Selkirk, public grammar schools...............0+s00 se-+ ceeessees Cbekunandacs 
Secker, Archbishop, in 174].......... 
Sectarian teaching 451 
Secondary schools in city systems..... owe noantasnea asos anon siesesneens 135, 137, 457 
crn ncadcedincccotkstnr cabusiebiaeunannn asec ssnnds 135, 595, 625 
Baden 
BRET. 60 0inb ss mond snedevcsug 
Saxon principalities 
Hesse-Darmstadt ‘ Scotland 
SNE ti co ndenée.naemnno 
Semler, Charles, realistic school 
Senses, systematic culture of 
Sewing iu schools 
Sessions each day and week 
ward, W. H., and Mrs., interest in colored schools........-+-....0- tidous anal 
Bet, Population by-..a0- «-eeneneeneeeees vee enns over seev oven conn coe 
ing pupils, how regulate 
Beaton we WwW 9 


Shaffer, Amy, portrait of Lafayette.........-....------0-seeees 
Shee, Sir Martin Arthur, on ast and native artists 
ilesia, province 
Sinsheim, school statistics 
Skien, school statistics 
lavery, on the relation to schools and education 
ith, Elizabeth 
th, Gerrit, school for blacks........ ake cttcat oiee ERIN A RR EME S ot 
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South Carolina, population...... ......-.-....22. eee ocd ssed wDdvEcieLasce 305, 401 


DORIC oo wece weww wes Sessile sd edtigdacobe sésuoodscods ese 


Freedmen’s schools Gbdb cS Vibes SOEs Sine 384 


Public 13 
Technical schools 
851 


140, 591, 596, 785 
64, 305 


Spelling, methods of teaching ‘ 
ugteld, Illinois, school system and statistics 121, 41] 
os ge Massachusetts, school system and statistics ................-.-.- 120, 408, 503 
Spilleke, and realistic instruction 633 
State debts and location of the Capitol 
Btate, relations to universities in Germany ..............- oovecteed Seesses o ----- 608, 665 
Stavanger, school statistics 
St. Agnes Academy for colored girls in 1852 
8t, Aloysius School for colored girls........... eo eecece cocwecccce cecccces seccce 
St. Ann’s Catholic Orphan Asylum.......-.. ...-....«<- © rcwwce coccce c6cs cece 
ee “4 —— a education. (See Tables.) 
iy SONOGE Biv wwwoscerece cocces sevccs ence cece eveuceecs eSecbss soscee 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum 
St. Louis, school system and statistics 
8. Martin’s school for colored girls........--0e cows soncce ce cc cccccccscccceee 
St. Paul, school system and statistics..... avwecouse pnade stecsatbtesicéed i eaees 124, 416 
St. Rose Institute at Alexandria F 285 
St. Augustine Normal School in North Carolina , 
EE CDs nacin wenn weubucceccosewapocecececceossdeid cdcdse coco 
St. Vincent Catholic Orphan Asylum... .. 2... 222. 2022 ene nn ce ee ne cece ee cece ce 
Street, Augustus R., and Yale School of Art.... ... otucons ceninecestecede s0bse ° 
Stirling, public grammar schools 
Stranraer, public grammar schools ......... O06dS66 wecaecesesls chubingbhéaboccece 
Straubing, school statisties ..... 0 Wet r WEweewowsUwErous weecbesete Ceventpeus béue 
Stu EN ie. coos eyorwr we weceweepeneses sv ekispescbcéeeuesee 
Stadienteg at Sculpforta...... 2. ..sccccooe seccceccccecce cocee Sects tesgecwes ¢ 
EE REED wwwp esenbsidbe baccve bees coecet cowcccwoess Sweucrowevs 
Courses in detail. (See Graded schools.) 
8u sion-and superintendents.........-....+.-- evcecccccce eoccces eoeee 132, 143 455 
EP aweew vee bidees Fbcenee nbec peecce ewrewcece coonseecsetess 850 
Sumner, Charles 
Sunday sehools in European systems 
Supplementary schools and agencies. ..... tee reeenis: teebdbdiveuiieteos 136, 143, 598 
Supplies of fuel and stationery... ... Ceccss cosenc concen coceassco scour seuieces 458 
Support of public schools.............-....- scecce o cncsecnesedice sesigue ve se 140 
Sulley, artist, in the Capitol 
Stone, Horatio, in the Capitol waneieratsadsabneanestetmmniijegiiee 733 
GE UNE 00 srev wwevet weve erwwevewres ce endowsscsepvescsusteye 
Sens GF Legteres- Gnd - lessens. «005000006 000 -cccccscevcccecccccoccesctetess 
Syracuse, school system and statistics... 2.2.2... .2- ene eos eceee cece eeeeee o-- 125, 408 
Syphax, William..........-.....4. 4 cbt dbvesberdbeb dese 1 
Superior schools and education........... coccsccesoocccons ee cetises JER, 1D 
Swayne School for blacks at Montgomery... .... 2. .00< 00 0ccccccccecececccccsee 324 


T. 
Tabbs, T., teacher of colored children ...... 1.2.0. seses copens apenes cancers core * 


Translation, keys, and other helps...... 2.00. secces oc cecces seceesseness seve 
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Tables, po; ion, schools, scholars, teachers, expenses— 
I. District of Columbia— 
Population, school-age, sex, color 
Nationality, voters, illiteracy, orphans 
Public , city of Washington 
Public schools, city of Georgetown 
Public scheols, county of Washington 
Public schools, general summary 
Private schools, special schools.............-0+---+- medtbbéeds sncmnaaid 
Il. American cities— 
Salaries paid superintendents and teachers in..........-...---------+--+-+- 403, 409 
Summary in forty-two cities 409 
Expense in detail of public schools in nineteen cities . 
Cost of public schools in thirty-five cities 
Comparative statistics of eight public high schools..........-.-.---+--+-+++ 
Educational statistics of thirty-seven cities in seventeen particulars.......... 412, 416 


Til. European cities, population, schools— 
Betlia..weve vewcce pucteeccoce Soasanbphs canning cevags coseps cetend Weuuie 594, 595 


Thirty-seven chief cities of Germany 
Cities in— 
Saxony 
Saxon principalities 


CI occ cates whenieee weak 


y 
IV. States—area, population, schools— 
1. United States—area, population, valuation 
Children of school-age, schools, scholars, teachers 
2, School income and expenditure 
3. German States—elementary schools 
4. German States—secondary schools 
Gymnasia, progymuasia, real schools, burgher schools 
5. German States and Switzerland, universities 
Faculties, professors, students.............+-. pees es bene cena wack wate 
6. German States—special and professional schools 
Agricultare, architecture, commerce, fine arts.......... itdrionmewe wnheee 
Forestry, mining, military, naval, trade...........- .--. ..0< <0 é0 bobe 
7. Secondary schools, population, &c., in— 
Baden 712 Saxe-Altenburg 
i Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Saxe -Meiningen 
Saxe-Weimar 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen. .. 
Scotland .....0 002 «<0 Seevece 
y . 705 Waurtemberg...... ....+.-..-. 
¥. Colored population, freedmen’s schools— 
Statistical tables...... Oe cococe céccce cece - 29, 262, 270, 325, 327,336, 338, 342, 349, 
356, 359, 360, 369, 337, 390, 397, 400 
VL. Statistics of illiteracy 801 
Tables compiled from national census 804 
NT OOD DD oninowevwewwe cove écinces 0cecscasasasiasdadivaadesead 804 
' 2. Illiteracy in 1850 and 1860.............. 806 
3. Per cent. of illiterate adults in 1850 and 1860..........---se0---eeeee see 
4. Illiterate persons aged 20-21 
5. Per cent. of illiterate whites in 1840 
Bird’s eye views or maps of illiteracy : 
3, Tiliterate whites 19-1000. .0c20-05css 1scccs sccsce cncuweeses cutecs’s cons 


OOS ee ee Oe COO ee we eee meee 


3. Illiterate whites in-1860 

4. Illiterate whites, male and female, 1850 ... 

5. Illiterate whites, male and female, 1860 ... 

6. Ratio of male and female illiterates, 1850. 

7. Ratio of male-and-female illiterates, 1860. ...... 

8. Illiteracy of the freedmen 

9 iliteracy-of the United States in 1860....<........+...44- - 


10. Per cont, of aggregate illiteracy 1840~'50...........-2.:.2-200s20ce cece 
11. Per cent. of aggregate illiteracy 1850-"60 
12. Per cent. of aggregate illiteracy, 1840-'60..........000.--+ escce 
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em, public grammar school ... 2 252... coc ccs coe des cocwes cccced eccces cocece 717 
Tal Normal School for colored teachers............ 0... seeees eee eoe- eee 324 
i MOt OF MOMORG < 5550656 cc bs duce cs de deee de eieccweccsiv ls secd geccce 579 
Taxation for echool purposes .... .... 22.2220 see cecnns ceceee connes cone cone 623 
Teachers’ salaries, male-and female..............-.----+-++++ bss ed qUevececce 403 

Classified for forty-two cities .........2.. ..ceee cone ceneee ce eeee secees ones 409 

Compared for nineteen cities... ... 22... .-seee cone cee nee ce weee ceeees cone 410 


Teachers in the District, sex and salaries— 


Oe eee ee OEE Oe EEE EEE OS HOES EES BEES OE BES EEe 


Teachers’ professional schools and training— 





ET TE PUUNUER Sg 55 553505 ds oi caSeesos céci esse cose cddcnsiecccce coe 594, 621 
SET: SO MOWON Sai iad WS ios Dict ee ces i cds§ caddceccsossivcccee cose 6%5 
Mememary, I Dresden... 2... 20 .ccc cess cdssns cecccccceses cccce ccs cece 696 
NN SUES tU sau ctv veew vite weve wees conccecnes cones ccccces 624 
Sr MMmGNOD G08 CHP BOROONS 25.20. ous. coon cons scccccecees cece cccseccces 115 
Technical schools and instruction... ...2......... --2.+-2-22 22-002 - eee eens 133, 135, 591 
SEY ON CUMING HUMOUS OU... ce esc cue ce con cdawcdesc nsec docmee coos cece 705 
Ns 6 oon aitnne ab nads 644600 260s codncccacpececes cece 460 
I CIID S55 od do cdaa sags cook bhcc dncn cocccs cons cece ccccce cece 387, 401 
Cr Cl MENDY. cakisls Shaw oasis cine sone cnccmnncccconcsec cose cece 387 
RS {0 Casddb Wu esas cocsbs bunt sonsocssocess beclte sdescces 38 
TE OUUNED MURUUED: O05 660 SUC Oo 2 ccs i cocesccecccccccccece cecces oce 126 
I Sc oc os ee Si ciccss sonked does SéSede sb ecbR sense aatepe coos cece 388 
ee ee a 339 
OMENS 55602 66 Socc coe see ba sSUS bbser cdocieeds ctsee boccec ence 390 
Text-books, how supplied .... .-- 6s WAN UEs whet wee sdb ad Uectebodass dudeeecconce 427 
Theological Institute in Washington .... .... ..-- 2222. .2-00e ce neee cee eeeceeees 243 
Boston organization ...........----.... 243 
Time, allotment to each study..............- 496 
Tobacco, use of, by pupils or teachers 460 
i RS £426.65 db od seas bese cocvkdticctel Rbosstbodeédepuscecece 127 
a asa —_ statistics Sa aE A men ee te Fe le aN 5 
op cal met INET 6 ccc cccbisudeviccse cébccs coscanéntce taneesccccce 
Tracts, religious, in ~ picieeseiuwetiesdeddihie ébbibbdashilanonads cose 
ED soni vbcbes Ccsnce cosese posses cotcnsisecdceds ceneseisees — 
SE INE OG 5 5 b2s Lilo wde's Sets cocwccbone svccace case sopaceqqese cesees 
Traveling allowance for tea chers...:.. 0.2... .2--++secees ceceescnneee cece cone 
Trenton, school system...............---. 
Troy, school system and-status.... 2... 2.2. sce cect cca coc nes cone ccc cecees 
Zpmml-year ‘for young teachers... .. 0.2.2. 2.2.0 ences cocccccceces coeces cocees 
ENT Go CGdUC S00 CCis sce vec ivocee vecseswewwowess oncese coce 
Premelems, schOol-statistics «2... 5.26 s.ccc0 co cece 2000 cocccmtace sore soccce+ coee 
Truancy, ho w dealt with....--. é 
TZramball, J ohn:................ 
Historical paintings in the Capitol 
Adverse and unjust criticism... 2... 2... .00. cree cee ees cence en enes cone coeeee 
Meymmpell, Mrs. Lyman... .. .. 2. 2. 2020s. ccccscesce ce betnncee 
Trestecs of public schools... ... ... ce sccccsccce seccee cocces cone cece cece oes 
Trustees for colored schools... ... 2.00 --ceee cecees cnccee cenees coeneeceeees cere 
Truth, condition for its reception... ....-. 222+ c.seee eens ce cone ce cece cece sees ; 
Tucker, St. George, on slavery im 1796... 2.22... 220 cene cone cone ce eeee ceeeee 306 
NE ins dbpiicsaterse coddiccdsen cinia dawsiiy bagvicndeuscs cocese 54 
Turner society and German schools... .... ...... .-... -2+- e020 eeeees ones eeeeee 582 
Turnanstadt, or normal school for teachers of gymnastics...---..--------------- 660 
Turner, Rev. W., and colored schools in. Hartford .... .........-+- +--+ ++ -++----- 334 
Turney, Dr. E., educational labors for the blacks.... .....---------++ +--+ +--+ 243 
Tiibingen, University and schools...... ....-..-+0++ secess cones ceeees cone 590, 714 










Uberlingen, school statistics.........-.....--- Giadunideaboggindiaet Saapdion const 4 
BIEN WENOOI-BIRTIGUED «000 c ccccon cccese cons coccanccccseceesosecssacs wegoesis jee 
Universal education not yet reached ...... 2.222. ces eee coon eens cece nc cecees 801, 838, 
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University system of Germany 
Relation to governments—support 
Officers of administration 
Faculties and departments 
Professors and instructors 





Dunn's tennen 000s. cone speech bones ndbine suc vase 
Attainments for admissiop, and of American college on graduation 


ED 6 DESSH6 6505 06 La Boece cSUd bbs 66506 ce BERS bobs Soc Se ds dsde vide 


Faculties—professors—students 
Receipts and expenditures 
State t to university of Berlin for 1865 
Distribution ef State gra 
Universities of England, compared with German 
Union Seminary for blacks of J. F. Cook ...........---2 00 pasatevicdobs subube 


Valuation of taxable Property in the United States 
Van Bockelen on education of the blacks 
Vanderlyn, landing of Columbus ........-......----+--++ OO ecveccenes ence gaan 
Vanloman, school for colored girls 
Van Lemuel, Sabbath school 
Vashon, Professor, on freedmen’s schools 
Schools for blacks in Georgia.............. 
Schools for blacks Mm Louisiana ............. 
Ventilation 
Vermont, population, schools 
Legal status of the negro 
Virinia pon 
nia, ulation 
Eaedl cletes of the negro 
Freedmen’s schools 
Deed of cession of the District ............-..---- 
Retrocession 
Statistics of illiteracy 
Visitors of schools, to be selected from parents 
Vizthum, Rudolf, founder of gymnasium 
Vocal culture 
Vocal music 
Voting, where exercised, by residents of District 
Vienna, in Austria 
Compared with Washington 
General view of school system and statistics ........- boy cose enna huatimenne 682, 638 
Elementary schools 5 
Repetition schools 
Secondary schools 
School code of 1869 
SN SAEbts shdbud cduceccacces ces Besse ceacannein aniiinhbeian adeno anh 
Virtue and intelligence.......... 2.2. seeces coos eeeee ieaotana ~ 


W. 


Waldeck, school EE Ae ee ne ee eece cece 
Waldshut 


Battle of Chepultepec 
es iain de eemeetieneedeneae 
Wallach School-house 
arburton, Bishop, on teaching slaves 
i schools in New York 
d 


Waring, Lel 
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Washington City, location 
Originally called Federal City 
Survey and map 
Population at different periods 
School legislation 
School statistics 


System and statistics compared with other cities.......--.---.-+-+------- > 
Ordinances respecting colored population 
Condition of colored schools 
Washington Christian Mission 
Washington Art Union ; 
I: COOGUID «an cn wane ceenae onssaccens encase. coeepeseoohe jie Cnowesicene 
Action respecting location of the Capitol 
Proclamation of thanksgiving for a national government............-.-.--- 
Portrait in Capitol 
Statue by Greenough 
Waugh, Nancy, teacher 
Wayland Theological Seminary 
Weiden, school statistics 
Weimar, school statistics 
Weissenburg, school statistics 
Weights Miéasurés........... 
Weir, Robert, artist 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims 
Wells’s graded system of studies 
Wesleyan Seminary for colored pupils 
Westphalia, province of 
West Point Military Academy 
West Virginia, population and schools..................------ A tg i Re Ea 
Legal status of the negro 
Freedmen’s schools 
Wheeling, school system 
Whitefield, George, and slavery.......... Peavannacee dudcbesWesteeducéecdedds 
Wigtown, school statistics 
Wisconsin, population, &c 
Legal status of the negro 
Wilbur, Miss Julia 
Wilberforce University for blacks in Ohio 
Wilmington, school system and statistics 
TT Shc¢. cab od ncsp-coceos oceecgcs ones 40> 
Wiltberger, C. H 
‘Wimmer, Dr. Hermann 
Wise, Henry A 
Wiese, Dr., on Prussian high schools........-.+..-.- +--+ 
Women, schools of design for 
Wood, Ellen B 
Worcester, school system and statistics 
Word method, in reading .....: . 
Worms, school statistics 
Wormley, Mary, colored teacher 
Writing, hints as to teaching 
Wartemberg, school statistics 
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CIRCULAR RESPECTING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., 1867. 

In reply to your inquiry “for a single document which shall set forth the 
characteristic features of different systems of public elementary instruction at 
home and abroad,” the undersigned would say, that he knows of no such vol- 
ume; and interesting as such a volume in some respects would be, he is not 
sure that it would answer your immediate purpose, “the preparation of an effi- 
cient system of common schools for a community which has not yet accepted 
the cardinal idea of popular education as it is understood in the Northern and 
Western States.” Any system, to be thoroughly understood, must be studied 
in its details, and in reference to its historical development, and the peculiar 
conditions of society where it is in operation. Social life with you is peculiar, 
and the distribution of population has not been governed by the same laws 
which have effected it in other sections of the country. Your institutions of 
education have grown up under these conditions. 

Under these and other circumstances, will it not be best first to secure the 
appointment of a School Board, or a single officer; or rather of a Board repre- 
senting in its members different local, political and ecclesiastical interests, (but 
all united in the general desire to inaugurate an efficient public system,) with a 
Secretary, who shall devote his whole time, under their directions, 

1, To ascertain the number, locality, and character of such schools as do 
exist, and the places where schools are needed. 

2, To interest and inform parents, and the public generally, by the voice and 
press, as to existing wants, and the practicable remedy, in a system of public 
schools, (both elementary and secondary,) which shall be cheap enough for the 
poorest, and good enough for the richest. 

3, To frame a law adapted to sparsely populated districts, as well as villages, 
which shall at once go into operation, where the way is prepared for it, and 
induce the reluctant and inimical sections to adopt it, on the ground of pecu- 
niary interest, and after a certain period, embrace every section in its operations. 

In this kind of work, the experience of the Commissioner may enable him to 
make suggestions of practical value, and at least to point out sources of inform- 
ation which will greatly help the officer charged with these duties, in the details 
of his labors. In the mean time, he is preparing a series of documents, which 
will answer your and similar questions more fully than can be done in any one 
general summary. Any information as to the systems referred to in the accom- 
panying Index, (Chapters V and VI,) will be promptly and freely given. 

As for European systems, there is not one of them which can not be studied 
with advantage, and some of the toughest problems which are now up for so- 
lution with you and in other States, have been discussed and to some extent 
solved under them. You will find much to interest you in that of Zurich, 
herewith sent, together with the views of eminent men on the relations of the 
State to Education. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
20 Commissioner of Education. 
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CIRCULAR RESPECTING EDUCATIONAL TRACTS. 





U. & Derartwent or Epvcation, 
Washington, D. C., 1868, 


In reply to your inquiry for copies of the Documents and other publications 
of. this Department, and especially of any Educational Tracts on the funda- 
mental principles of Education, the Relations of the State to schools of any 
kind, and particularly of a Republican. government to elementary schools, the 
Economical and Social Arguments in fayor of Public Schools, and exhaustive 
and practical expositions of the Organization, Studies, Management, and In- 
ternal Work generally of Elementary Schools—for general distribution, and for 
reproduction in still more popular form in public addresses and newspaper 
articles, in States where these subjects have not yet been discussed, and are 
not understood and appreciated, the undersigned will state: 

1. The.only Documents of the Department which have yet been printed are 
the Special Circulars, asking for information, or explaining the policy of the 
Department, and the Monthly Official Circulars, which; owing to the small cler- 
ical force at his command, has not yet assumed the form which the Commis- 
sioner designed, and each of which is more in the nature of a preliminary 
Report on the subject presented in the Special Circulars issued for the purpose 
of collecting information as the basis of a more elaborate treatment, 

2. As the Plan of Publication projected by him, and set forth in Special Cir- 
cular, No, 2, has not been presented in a formal way to secure as yet the 
consideration of Congress, the Commissigner has assumed the entire expense of 
printing these Monthly Official Circulars, except Nos. III, IV, and V, but has 
distributed them freely to such persons as expressed a desire to receive them, 
and to such as‘have applied for information respecting the subject of the Special 
Circular to which the number was devoted. Copies, both of the Monthly Cir- 
cular, and of the Special Circulars, will be forwarded to you, and your codpera- 
tion in obtaining the information sought is respectfully solicited. 

3. Articles, more or less exhaustive, on the several subjects specified in your 
letter, have been published by the undersigned, in the prosecution of his educa- 
tional labors, as you will see by the Classified Index, (Chapters f, II, III,) in 
Monthly Circular, Number Two, any of which, so far as they can be furnished 
detached from bound volumes, will be sent to you without charge. 

4. The publication of a series of Educational Tracts, made up partly from 
articles which have appeared, or which may hereafter appear in the American 
Journal of Education, or in the Monthly Circular, has been begun—which, as 
soon as arrangements can be made, will be supplied in orders for general distri- 
bution, at the cost of press-work and paper. It so happens that the first of this 
series is devoted to answers, by the highest authorities, to the question, What 
ts Education? and the second is devoted mainly to an exposition of the Amer- 
ican idea of Public Schools. Copies of these will be mailed to your address. 

5. Many of the articles in the successive numbers of the American Journal 
of Education, have been struck off in pamphlet form, for wider distribution. 
The Commissioner has no pecuniary interest in this publicatiou, except to guar- 


antee the Publisher against loss. 
HENRY BARNARD, Commissioner. 





PLAN OF TIE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The American Journal of Education will be found, on examination, to em- 
brace : 


1, A Carazocue of the best publications on the organization, instruction and 
discipline of schools, of every ie, and on the principles of education, in the 
ish, French, and German 
2. A Hisrory or Epucarion, ancient and modern. 
3. An A ror Ex rary Ineraucrion mu Evrorg, based on the 








reports of Bache, Stowe, Mann, and others. 
4. Nationar Epvcation ix THe Unrrep Staves ; or contributions to the hi 
and improvement of common or  anppenti y —. and other instituti ions, means 
ies of popular education in the several States 
5. Scuooz Aacuirecruse; or the principles of construction, ventilati 
, Scoustics, seating, d&e., applied to school rooms, lecture halls, 


and other institutions, means and agencies for the pro. 
fessional training and improvement of teachers. 

7. System or Pustic EpucaTion FoR LARGE CITIES AND VILLAGES, with an 
aecount of the schools and other means of popular education and recreation in the 
principal cities of Europe and in this country. 

8. System or Porutar EpvucaTioN FOR GPARSEDLY POPULATED DISTRICTS 
with an account of the schools in Norway and the agricultural portions of other 
countries. 

9. Scnoors or Acnicutrune, and other means of advancing agricultural 
improvement. 

10. Scuoors or Science applied to the mechanic arts, civil engineering, &e. 

11. Scnoots or Trapz, Navication, Commerce, &c. 

12. Femate Envcation, with an account of the best seminaries for females in 

, this country and in Europe. 

13. Institutions ror Orrsans. 

14, Scnoots or Inpusrry, or institutions for truant, idle or neglected children, 
before they have been convicted of crime. 

15. Reronu Scnooxs, or institutions for young criminals. 

16. Houses or Rervuaes, for adult criminals. 

17. Seconpary Epucation, including 1. institutions preparatory to om 
and 2. institutions preparatory to special schools of agriculture, engineering, trade, 

i &e. 


? 

15. Coutzcus anp Untvensiriss. 

19. Scuoos or TuzoLocy, Law, anp Mepicuve. 

20. Murraay ann Navat Scuoors, 

21. Surrtementary Epvucation, including adult schools, evening schools, 
courses of popular lectures, debating classes, mechanic institutes, &o. 

22. Lisaanins, with hints for the purchase, arrangement, catalogueing, 
drawing and preservation of books, especially in libraries designed for populat 


23. Inerrrvrions ror tne Dear any Dums, Burp, anv [prors. 

24. Socigrizs yor THE ENCOURAGEMENT oF Sciznce, Tus Ants anp Epo- 
CATION. 

25. Pustic Museums anp GALLERIES. 

26. Pustie Ganrpens, and other sources of popular recreation. 

27. Epucationat ‘Pracrs, or a series of short essays on topics of immediate 
eractical importance to teachers and sehoal officers. 

28. Kpucationst. Biograruy, or the lives of distinguished educators and 


29. Epucationay Beneracronrs, or an account of the founders and benefactors 

of Po ge ee and scientific — ‘ 
. Serr-Epucation ; or hints for self-formation, with examples of the pursuit 

of knowledge under difficulties. 

$1. Home Epvucation; with illustrations drawn from the Family Training 
of different countries. 

32. Epucationan Nomencuarure aNp Inpex; or an explanation of words 
and terms used in describing the systems and institutions of education in differ- 
ent countries, with reference to the books where the subjects are discussed and 


of, : 
The Series, when complete, will constitute an Excrctorgpia oy Epucation. 
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CIRCULAR RESPECTING PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 





U. & Department or Epvoation, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1867. 

As at present advised, the following plan of publication will be pursued : 
L Orrictat Crrcutar. 

To be issued monthly—each number to be devoted to such special subject as 
the correspondence or investigations of the Department may require; and if the 
requisite clerical labor can be devoted to its preparation, to a monthly summary 
of Educational Intelligence and Statistics in different States and Countries. 

These Circulars will not be printed for general distribution, and as a general 
rule will be mailed, in answer or inquiry, to correspondents, or to persons 
known to be or who may write that they are specially interested in the subject. 

The matter contained in them will not always be new, but such articles will 
be introduced. from former publications of the Commissioner, as he may think 
illustrative of the special subject to which the Circular is devoted. 

IL A QUARTERLY PuBLICATION. 

It is proposed to begin a National Series of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion, with a view of completing the encyclopediac view of Education—its His- 
tory, System, Institutions, Principles, Methods and Statistics—begun several 
years since, and prosecuted thus far with a special reference to the condition 
and wants of our own schools, and with a studious avoidance of all matters 
foreign to the main object. The range and exhaustive treatment of subjects 
can be seen by the Classified. Index, which will be forwarded if desired. 

Although the Journal will be for the present under the editorial supervision 
of the Commissioner, it will be entirely the private enterprise of its publisher, 
who will soon announce his plan and terms. 

The Department will be in no way responsible for the matter or the expense, 
but will avail itself of this mode of printing documents prepared at the request 
of the Commissioner, which it may be desirable to issue in advance or aside of 
any other form of publication. 

The Numbers will be sent only to subscribers, or to special orders addressed 
to the Publisher, Hartford, Conn. 

III. EpucationaL Documents. 

The Commissioner, with such codperation ashe can enlist, will at once begin 
the preparation or rather the revision and completion of a series of Educational 
Documents (A) begun several years ago, after consultation with several of the 
most eminent educators of the country—each of which will be devoted to an 
exhaustive treatment of a particular subject. The plan of publication will be 
set forth in his first Annual Report. 


IV. An Annvat Report. 

As is provided for in the Act establishing this Department, a Report will be 
submitted to Congress annually, in which the progress and condition of Educa- 
tion in different States and countries during the year will be set forth. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Commissioner. 
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GENERAL IDEAS.—PECULIARITIES OF METHOD. 


Frebel’s Law of Opposites and their Reconcilement. 

What, then, is the process of the human mind in reflection? The 
systematic process, as it is the same for all minds. 

Every thought must relate to something that we know, and first of 
all to visible objects ; we must have an object of thought. This object 
of thought must not only be taken in by the senses as a whole, so that 
@ general idea of it is gained, as of a foreign plant that has been seen 
superficially in a picture, without the details of leaves, blossoms, sta- 
mens, etc. It must be observed and studied in all its parts and details. 
If we want to acquire a thorough knowledge of a foreign plant we 
must compare all its properties with those of plants known to us. 
When the properties or qualities of different objects are all exactly the 
same we cannot compare them; if there is to be comparison, there 
must be a certain amount of difference—but difference, side-by-side 
with similarity. The qualities which are similar will be the universal 
ones, which everything possesses, as form, size, color, material, etc., for 
there is nothing that does not possess these qualities. The different, or 
contrasting qualities, will consist in variations of the universal ones of 
form, size, etc., as, for instance, round and square, great and little, hard 
and soft, etc. Such differences in properties that have a general 
resemblance are called opposites. 

All such opposites, however, are at the same time connected and 
bound together. The greatest size that we can imagine to ourselves is 
connected with the smallest by all the different sizes that lie between ; 
the darkest color with all the lightest by all the intermediate shades; 
from an angular shape one can gradually go over to around one through 
a series of modifications of form; and from hard to soft through all the 
different gradations. Not that one and the same object can ever be 
both hard or soft, dark or light, great or little, but the collective qual- 
ities of all existing objects go over from their superlative on the one 
side to their superlative on the other, hardest to softest, darkest to 
lightest, and so on. 

The gradations of great and little, hard and soft, etc., which lie 
between the opposites, are the connecting links, or, as Frébel puts it, 
“the means of reconciliation of opposites” (and Frébel’s system can- 
not be rightly understood unless this principle, which forms the basis 
of it, be acknowledged). This “reconciliation” is effected through 
affinity of qualities. Black and white are not alike, but opposite; the 
darkest red, however, is in affinity with black, as the lightest red is 
with white, and all the different gradations of red eonnect together the 
opposites, black and white. 

Now any one who has compared an unknown plant with known 
ones, in all the details of its different parts—leaf, flower, fruit, etc., is 
in a position to pass judgment on it, and to draw a conclusion as to 
whether it belongs to this or that known genus of plants, and what is 
its species. Thus the natural process of thought is as follows: percep- 
tion, observation, comparison, judgment and conclusion. 
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Without this series of preliminary steps no thought can be worked 
out, and the ruling principle is the law of the reconciliation of oppo- 
sites, or the finding out the like and unlike qualities of things. 

It matters not how far the thinker be conscious or unconscious of 
the process going on in his mind. The child is entirely unconscious of 
it, and therefore takes longer to reach from one stage to another. At 
first it receives only general impressions; then perception comes in; 
gradually ideas begin to shape themselves in its mind, and it then 
learns to compare and distinguish ; but judging and concluding do not 
begin till the third or fourth year, and then only vaguely and dimly. 
Nevertheless, the same systematic process is at work as in the con- 
scious thought of the adult. 

Pestalozzi’s Fundamental Law. 

Any system of instruction which is to be effectual must therefore 
take into account this law of thought (or logic); it must apply the fun- 
damental principle of connecting the known with the unknown by means of 
comparison. This principle is, however, everlastingly sinned against, 
and people talk to children about things and communicate to them 
opinions and thoughts concerning them, of which children have no con- 
ception and can form none. And this is done even after Pestalozzi by 
his “ method of observation and its practical application” has placed in- 
struction on a true basis. 

Of the manner in which Frébel has built upon this foundation we 
shall speak later. We have here to deal first with education, to show 
how far it differs from instruction, and, whether a systematic or meth- 
odical process is applicable to it, as Frébel considers it to be. 

When Pestalozzi was endeavoring to construct his “Fundamental 
Method of Instruction” (“Urform des Lehrens”) according to some 
definite principle, he recognized the truth that the problem of educa- 
tion cannot be fully solved by any merely instructional system how- 
ever much in accordance with the laws of nature. He saw that the 
moral forces of the human soul, feeling and will, require to be dealt 
with in a manner analogous to the cultivation of the intellectual facul- 
ties, that any merely instructional method is inadequate to the task, 
and that a training-school of another sort is needed for the moral side 
of cultivation—one in which the power of moral action may be ac- 
quired. While searching for some such “psychological basis” to his 
method he exclaimed, “I am still as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” 

As a means to this end he requires an A B C of the science and a 
system of moral exercises, and he says: “The culture of the moral 
faculties rests on the same organic laws which are the foundation of 
our intellectual culture.” . 

Fichte (in his “ Discourses”) insists on an “A BC of perception,” 
which is to precede Pestalozzi’s “A B C of observation,” and speaks as 
follows: “The new method must be able to shape and determine its 
pupil’s course of life according to fixed and infallible rules.” 
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“ There must be a definite system of rules by which always, without 
exception, a firm will may be produced.” 

The development of children into men and women must be brought 
under the laws of a well-considered system, which shall never fail to 
accomplish its end, viz., the cultivation in them of a firm and invaria- 
bly right will. 

This moral activity, which has to be developed in the pupil, is with- 
out doubt based on laws, which laws the agent finds out for himself by 
direct personal experience, and the same holds good of the voluntary 
development carried on later, which cannot be fruitful of good results 
unless based on the fundamental laws of nature. 

Thus Pestalozzi and Fichte—like all thinkers on the question of edn- 
cation—searched for the.laws of human nature, in order to apply these 
laws in the cultivation of human nature. 

Frébel strove to refer back all these manifold laws to one funda- 
mental law which he called the “reconciliation of opposites” (of rela- 
tive opposites). 

In order to arrive at a clear and comprehensive conception, where 
there is plurality and variety, we seek a point of unity, in which all 
the different parts or laws may center, and to which they may be re- 
ferred. For the undeveloped mind of the child this is an abaplute 
necessity. The method, which is to be the rule of his activity, must 
be as simple and as single as possible. This necessity will be made 
plain when we come to the application of Frobel’s theory in practice. 

Frébel’s observations of the human soul are in accord with the gen- 
eral results of modern psychology, in spite of small deviations which 
cannot be considered important. Science has not by a long way arrived 
at final conclusions on this subject, and must, therefore, give its due 
weight to every reasonable assumption; it would be most unprofitable 
to drag Frébel’s system into the judgment hall of scientific schools, in 
order to decide how far it agreed with these schools or not. Its impor- 
tance lies for the moment chiefly in its practical side. In order to pre- 
serve this part of it from becoming mechanical, and to maintain its 
vitality, its connection with the theoretical side must be understood 
and expounded more and more thoroughly. With the advance of sci- 
ence Frdébel’s philosophy of the universe must in course of time have 
its proper place assigned to it, and his educational system, which is 
grounded on his philosophy, will be brought into the necessary connec- 
tion with other scientific discoveries. 

The great endeavor of modern educationalists is to replace the arti- 
ficiality and restraint in which the purely conventional educational sys- 
tems of earlier times have resulted by something more corresponding 
to human nature. To this end it was necessary to go back to the 
ground motives of all education whatsoever: the laws of development 
of the human being. It was necessary at the same time to determine 
the reason of educational measures in order to elevate them into con- 
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scions, purposeful action. Former conventional systems of education 
worked only unconsciously, according to established custom, without 
any deep knowledge of human nature or fundamental relation to it. 

. The science of humanity was then in its infancy, and, although it 
has since made great progress, the knowledge of child nature is still 
very meager. 

The services rendered by Rousseau, as the first pioneer of modern 
educational theories, and the many errors and eccentricities mixed up 
with his great truths, must here be assumed to be known.* 


Insufficiency of Pestalozzi’s Doctrine of Form. 

Pestalozzi, who carried on the work in the same track, fixed the ele- 
ments of his “Urform des Lehrens” in form, number, and words, ag the 
fundamental conditions of human mental activity, and whieh can only 
be acquired and gained by observation. 

For instance, every visible and every thinkable thing has a form 
which makes it what it is. There are things of like and things of dif- 
ferent form, and there is a plurality of things which stands in opposi- 
tion to every single thing. Through the division of things arises num- 
ber, and the proportions and relations of things to one another. In 
order to express these different proportions of form and number, we 
have need of words, 

Thus in these three elements we have the most primitive facts on 
which thought is based. In every form, every number, and every word 
there exist two connected or united opposites, In every form, for in- 
stance, we find the two opposites, beginning and end, right and left, 
upper and under, inner and outer, and so forth. 

With regard to number, unity and plurality, as well as odd and even 
numbers, constitute opposites. Then form and number are in them- 
gelves opposites, for form has to do with the whole, number with the 
separate parts. But the word by which they are described reconciles 
these opposites by comprehending them both in one expression. 

Pestalozzi has begun the work of basing instruction systematically 
on the most primitive facts and workings of the human mind. To 
carry on this work, and also to find the equally necessary basis for 
moral and practical culture, with which must be combined exercises 
for the intellectual powers before the period allotted to instruction, is 
the task that remains to be accomplished. Pestalozzi’s plan and prac- 
tical methods are not altogether sufficient for the first years of life. 

It is a false use of language which separates education from instruc- 
tion. The word education, in its full meaning of human culture, as 9 
whole, includes instruction as a part, and comprises in itself mental, 
moral, and physical development; but in its narrower use it signifies, 
more especially, moral culture. 


*An elaborate exposition of Rousseau’s system, principles and methods will befound 
in Barnard’s Journal of Education, v. pp. 459-486; also in Barnard’s French Pedagogy. 
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One of the reasons why instruciion has been so much more consid- 
ered and systematized than the moral side of education is, undoubt- 
edly, that the former is in the hands of educational and school author- 
ities who possess the mental training and capacity necessary for their 
vocation. No one is allowed to be a professional teacher who has not 
proved himself to possess a certain degree of proficiency for the task. 
Moral education, cn the other hand, falls to the supervision of the fam- 
ily, as the first and natural guardians of its children, and here neither 
the father nor the mother, nor any of the other sharers in the-work, 
are really fitted for it; not one of them has received a special prepara- 
tion, and it depends entirely upon the higher or lower degree of general 
culture of the parents, and their natural capacity or non-capacity for 
their educational calling, how far the moral culture of the children 
will extend. 

But over and above the preparatory training of parents and other 
natural guardians—which was already insisted on and striven after by 
Pestalozzi—moral education will only then be placed on a par with 
intellectual instruction when a real foundation has been given to it by 
the application of a fixed system of rules, such a foundation as the 
laws of thought afford for instruction. 

The human sou! is one, all its powers and functions have a like aim, 
and, therefore, feeling and willing—as factors of moral life—cannot be 
developed in any other way than thought. The parts which make up 
the whole of education must be subject to the same laws as the whole, 
and conversely the whole must be developed in like manner as the parts. 

The moral world is concerned with two aspects of things—the good 
and the beautiful—while the understanding has the discovery of truth 
for its object. 

Both the good and the beautiful have their roots in the heart or the 
feelings, and belong thus to the inner part of man—to his spiritual 
world. The power and habit of feeling rightly and beautifully consti- 
tute moral inclination, which influences the will, but does not yet nec- 
essarily lead it to action. 

In its connection with the outer world morality appears in the form 
of action. Through action, or the carrying out of the good that is 
willed, the character is formed. The practice of the beautiful, on the 
other hand, leads to art and artistic creation. 

Thus education, in its essentially moral aspect, has to do with the 
‘cultivation of the feelings and the will. It need hardly be said that 
the element of instruction cannot be altogether dispensed with, even 
in this department, any more than the cultivation of the intellect can . 
be carried on without a certain amount of moral development. In 
earliest childhood the three different natures of the human being are 
fused in one and must be dealt with accordingly. 

The good and the beautiful, like all other qualities, are known 
through their opposites. Only by contrast with the not good, or bad, 
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the not beautiful, or ugly, are the good and the beautiful apprehended 
by our consciousness. 

As mental conceptions, the good and the bad, the beautiful and the 
ugly, the true and the untrue, are irreconcilable (absolute) opposites. 
Pure thought, however, has to deal with the absolute. In all the man- 
ifestations of the actual world everything that exists is only relatively 
good and bad, ugly and beautiful, true and untrue; all opposites exist 
here only relatively. No human being is perfectly good or perfectly 
bad, just as nobody is completely developed or completely undeveloped. 
So, too, no work of art is in an absolute sense perfectly beautiful, or 
perfectly ugly—whether as a whole or in its parts. 

As, therefore, in all and everything belonging to the human world 
opposites are found existing together, so, also, do they pass over into 
one another and are “reconciled.” Thus everything is connected 
together, and constitutes an immense chain of different members. 

We do not mean to say that already in the actual world all opposites 
are reconciled, all discords solved, and the great world-harmony com- 
plete; but it is going on to completion. This is the aim and end of all 
movements, all life, and all endeavor, and‘an end which is only fully 
attainable to human beings by the cessation of all self-seeking (as in 
Christ), the absorption of all individuals into humanity; and this by 
means of the highest individual development and self-existence; not 
by transforming the individual into the universal. 

In the most fundamental bases of good and evil we find again two 
new opposites. 

In whatever form evil manifests itself, it is always at bottom self- 
seeking of some sort; or else it is error or madness. Ambition, pride, 
avarice, envy, dishonesty, murder, hatred, etc., may always be traced 
back to self-seeking, even though it be disguised in the form of extrav- 
agant affection for others, or for one other. So, too, what we call dia- 
bolical is, in reality, self-seeking. 

And whatever shape good may take it must be essentially the expres- 
sion of love to others. A solitary individual in no way connected with 
fellow-creatures would have as little opportunity for good as tor evil. 

All the impulses and passions of a human being have for their object 
the procurance of personal happiness and well-being and the avoidance 
of personal annoyance. And as long as the happiness and well-being 
of others is not disturbed, nor the individual himself injured, there is 
nothing to be said. The conflict between good and evil begins when 
the happiness of an individual-is procured at the cost of others or of 
the community. 

True goodness consists, with rare exceptions, in preferring the wel- 
fare of the many or of the whole of human society, to personal, ego- 
tistical advantage ; in striving after an ideal which, without self-sacri- 
ficing love, would be unthinkable. Love towards God, moreover, com- 
pels love towards mankind. 












































The moral battle-field is always between the two extremities of per- 
sonal and universal interest, and the reconciliation of the two is the 
result aimed at. ‘There also where the battle goes on in the inner 
world of the human soul it is a question of personal against general 
interest, or of the opposition between the sensual and the spiritual nat- 
ures of the individual. The object of man’s earthly existence is to 
reconcile the rights of personality, self-preservation and independence 
with the duties of necessary devotion and self-sacrifice to society. The 

mal services rendered to the whole, in any circle of life, determine 
the worth of the individual to society, and moral greatness consists in 
the love which, going out beyond the personal, seeks to embrace the 
whole of God’s world—and therewith God himself. For God has 
herein placed the destiny of man, viz,, to expand from the circle of in- 
dividual existence, through all intermediate circles, to the great circle 
of humanity. 

In the world of the beautiful we meet with the same law, viz., “the 
reconciliation of opposites.” 

What do we mean by the beautiful? That which is harmonious or 
rhythmical. Harmony is fhe co-operation of all the parts of a whole 
towards the object of the whole. If the innermost nature of beauty 
baffles.our attempts at-full definition, harmony is, nevertheless, its fun- 
damental condition. 

But a necessary condition of harmony is the balance of parts tending 
in opposite directions. 

Beauty of form (plastic art) depends on the opposites, height and 
breadth, for instance, being rightly proportioned or balanced; on the 
contrasting horizontal and perpendicular lines being kept in balance 
by their connecting lines. In the.circle we have the perfect balance of 
all opposite parts, and the circular line is, therefore, the line of beauty. 
In architecture the triangle is the fundamental shape—that is to say, 
two lines starting from one point and running in opposite directions 
are connected together by a third line. And so forth. 

Beauty in the world of color is the harmonious blending together of 
the opposites, light and shade, by means of the scale of color—this at 
least is the primary condition. The mixing of colors, too, consists in 
the right fusion of the elementary colors—red, blue, yellow, which in 
themselves form opposites. 

Tn the world of sound beauty is in like manner conditioned by the 
harmony of single tones amongst each other. The basis of musical har- 
mony is the simple chord, i.¢., the opposites, which the key-note and 
the fifth constitute, are reconciled by the third. 

In poetry rhythm is obtained by the regular eonnection of long and 
short syllables. And so forth. 

The ugly, the imperfect, in all arts, is on the other hand the inhar- 
monious—or the result of want of proportion and correspondence in 
opposites—or the absence of transitions to connect them together. 
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And we come again across these same laws, which we have summed 
up as the basis of thought, in the moral world also, as well in that side 
of it which is known as “the good ” (ethics), as in that which is called 
“the beautiful” (ssthetics). 

Law of Balance—Universal and Beneficial. 

Whether ‘this universal principle (Welt gesetz—world law, as Frébel 
calls it) be formulated as “the reconciliation of opposites” or in any 
other way, is here, as has been already said, of little importance. The 
most comprehensive formula’ would perhaps be law of balance. 

Science expresses itself very differently in this matter. Newton calls 
the law in question the “law of gravitation ” (the connection of attrac- 
tion and repulsion). Naturalists designate it as the law of “universal 
exchange of matter” (giving out and taking in, connected by assimu- 
lation), etc. 

This law, in which Frébel sees the foundation of all development, 
and, therefore, also of human development—it is his desire to establish 
and apply as the “universal law of education.” It is with the applica- 
tion of the law, which will be demonstrated in the practices of his 
Kindergarten method, that we are chiefly concerned here, but in order 
to a clear understanding of this the foregoing introduction was indis- 
pensable. Not till one all-prevading principle of development, which 
shall comprise in itself every variety of law, has been discovered and 
applied to practical education in its minutest detail will there be any- 
thing approaching to a veritable and complete method. It remains, 
therefore, now to prove that this principle of Frébel’s is identical in 
the spiritual and material world, and, if this be established, the con- 
nection or unity of all law will follow of itself. 

Frébel has over and over again told us how deeply his whole develop- 
ment was influenced by the fact that from his earliest childhood he was 
‘out of harmony with his immediate surroundings. The early death of 
his mother, the unloving treatment of his step-mother, and the small 
amount of attention and sympathy bestowed on him by his father, 
partly owing to the professional duties of the latter, which left him 
little time, and partly to an uncommunicative and somewhat stern nat- 
ure, deprived the child of fostering love in the morning of his life, and 
initiated him early into the sorrows of existence. 


Fribel’s Personal Experience. 

The yearning of his soul for love, the thirst of his mind for knowl 
edge, were never really satisfied, and he was forever finding himself 
driven back anew on the inmost depths of his nature, left to stand ‘by 
himself alone. Up to the years of early manhood the gulf between his 
outer surroundings and his inner world became greater and greater, 
and his young spirit suffered deeply in consequence. The pain that he 
experienced incited him to search out the cause of it, and this he found 
in the sharp contrast that existed between his inner and his outer world. 
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This discovery of ‘‘ opposites,” this want of the concord and harmony 
that his whole soul was unconsciously yearning after, forms the first 
great and lasting impression of his life. The feelings which met with 
no response in the world of humanity, all the warmth and ardor of his 
soul, now turned to the world of nature. In the contemplation of this 
world, in devotion to its invisible spirit, in which he soon learned to 
recognize the Divine Spirit, he found the consolation, and also in part 
the instruction which had been denied him by his human surroundings. 

Already as a boy he would lose himself in profound meditation on 
the laws of the universe, on the cause of organic life in nature. 

“ From star-shaped blossoms,” he says, “I first learned to understand 
the law of all formation, and it is no other than the ‘ reconciliation of 
opposites.’ ” 

For instance: Each of the petals which form the corolla round the 
calyx of the flower has another petal opposite it, and between these op- 
posite petals there are others which connect them together. 

“A humble little flower taught me dimly to suspect the secrets of 
existence, the mysterious laws of development, which I afterwards 
learned clearly,” so writes Frobel. 

Continuing his observations, he perceived that every single petal is 
in itself a whole leaf, or a whole, but at the same time only a part of 
the whole of the floral star. Thus a whole and a part at the same time, 
or a glied ganzes, as Frébel expresses it. Then again, the flower is a 
whole in itself, but also only a part of the whole plant. The plant is 
a whole, and at the same time a part of the plant family to which it be- 
longs, and this again is a part of the genus. In such manner did the 
child Frébel perceive the membership in all natural objects, and he re- 
marked at the same time how one part is always sub-related or super- 
related or co-related to another; the flower is super-related to the root, 
the root is sub-related to the flower, the petals are co-related to each other. 

These divisions into members, which are found in all organic and 
systematic formations, are now taught to children at school by means 
of books ; it is a question, however, whether in this way they can grasp 
them as easily and understand them as clearly as did the child Frobel, 
through his own observation. The first apprehension of things comes 
Jong before school instruction, and what is taught with words must be 
based on that which has been taken in through the senses. If this first 
apprehension through observation is wanting, the foundation for the 
understanding of what is taught will also be wanting, 

In the progressive course of his childish observations, Frébel further 
remarked that it is not only in individual organisms that the different 
parts, by means of connecting transitions (or the reconciliation of oppo- 
sites) make up the harmony of the whole, but that also between all and 
the most different organisms there are everywhere to be found like 
points of transition, which connect together the most opposite things 
by a series of intermediate points growing more and more similar. 
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Thus through a countless series of intermediate plants he saw grasses 
connected with trees. The connection in the vegetable kingdom be- 
came apparent to him through the fact that all plants, how great soever 
their differences, have something in common; all have roots, stems, 
leaves, crowns, stamens, etc., the characteristics of the vegetable world. 
Thus unity in spite of infinite variety. 

But it was not in the vegetable world alone that organic life mani- 
fested itself to him as the result of systematic working, of division into 
parts, of a series of events, of sub and super ordination, of connection 
through transitions, of variety in similarity, in short, of harmony and 
concord accomplished through the reconciliation of opposites ; he saw 
the self-same truth pervading other kingdoms of nature. In the organ- 
ism of animal bodies, indeed, in the whole animal kingdom, he found 
his law at work again. 

As the sap of plants ascends and descends from the root to the crown, 
and conversely, and through this movement connects together the op- 
posite forces, expansion and contraction through which the leaf-buds 
are formed in the stem, so is the circulation of blood in the animal 
body. The blood streams out from the heart, and back to it again by 
opposite movements; the lungs expand and contract together in the 
process of breathing, etc. As the corresponding petals of a flower 
stand opposite one another, so do the limbs of animal bodies ; the cor- 
responding feet, hands, ears, or eyes, are placed opposite to one another. 
Frébel calls this entgegengesetztgleiche (like things set opposite to each 
other), and he finds analogous occurrences in the spiritual world. 

And further, he perceives that not only throughout each of the three 
kingdoms of nature—the inorganic mineral kingdom not excepted— 
there exist common characteristics by which the members of the sep- 
arate kingdoms are united, but that these three kingdoms, taken as 
wholes, have points of similarity through which they pass over into one 
another, and are connected together. He saw that the vegetable world 
is fed by the mineral world, which is contained both in the bosom of 
the earth and in the atmosphere ; that the vegetable and mineral worlds 
together feed the animal world, which also feeds upon itself; and that 
man, by the food he eats, by the air he breathes in, efc., lives on all the 
three kingdoms of nature, and is thus united and connected with them. 

Here, too, in the chemical process of fusion, which is known as “ inter- 
change of matter,” he found his favorite law again. For this process of 
interchange goes on as follows:—Every organism takes or sucks in 
nourishment, air, etc., and then gives out again part of what it has 
taken in. Here, therefore, we have the opposites, taking in and giving 
out. The reconciliation of these opposites is accomplished by appro- 
priation or assimulation, for every organic body converts a portion of 
what it has taken in in the shape of food, air etc. into flesh and 
blood; and thus there is a constant mutual exchange of substance go- 
ing on between all organisms. And this process of exchange, by which 
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that exists is connected together organically and materially, 
is not thinkable without the adjusting of opposites, or, as Frébel calls 
it, “the reconciliation of opposites.” 

But this was not all.. Besides the continuous connection, the unity 
which he discovered to exist in everything on earth, from the lowest to 
the highest, from the nearest object to the most distant, the same truth 
was’ borne in’ upon him concerning the solar system. There was not 
the tiniest herb on earth that did not drink in and feed on the sunlight. 
Without the continuous action of the sun’s rays on all that exists on 
earth, all life must perish; the earth would be a dead body without the 
light'and warmth of the sun. And as everything on our earth is kept 
alive by the action of the sun, so is it with all the heavenly bodies on 
which the sun sliines, every single planet of our solar system. 

And further still, our solar system itself is not isolated, alone and un- 
connected with the other solar systems of the universe. Arguing from 
the known (or that which was nearest to him) to the unknown (or 
that which was furthest), from the visible to the invisible, Frébel con- 
eluded that the law of membership, which he had found to exist in the 
least as well as the greatest organisms, and in all organisms on the earth, 
must in a like or analogous manner pervade the whole universe. 

The works of a Creator must be in connection one with another, and 
all, without exception, bear the stamp of their Creator. Not necessarily 
in exactly the same degree, but in gradations from lowest to highest, 
and not in outward appearance either, but by one and the same system 
of law, according to which each and all are developed, must this stamp 
of God show itself. 

“There is but one fundamental law of the universe out of which all 
other laws in the world of outward phenomena spring.” Thus did A. 
von Humboldt also express the truth which is the fundamental thought 
on which Friébel’s method of observation rests.* 

Frdébel has certainly about as good a right to argue from the visible 
and known things of earth to the invisible unknown things of the 
universe, as has the naturalist from a given vertebre to undertake to 
construct the whole organism of an animal. In a letter to his elder 
brother,} written in his twenty-fifth year, Frébel sketches out a plan 
for his future life. A passage in this letter, alluding to his childhood 
and early youth, plainly shows how from his childhood up he busied 
himself with the attempt to reconcile the workings of nature with his 
own inner world, and to find the points of unity between the two. To 
understand the connection of all phenomena of the outward world, and 
the way in which these harmonized with the spiritual world, was his 
constant endeavor. 

Speaking of things in Nature, he says:—“I felt that something 

* Frébel searched after and discovered the “ unity of all development,” # theory 
which is universally occupying modern scientific enquiry. 

+ In vol. I. of “ Frobel’s Schriften,” edfted by W. Lange. 
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simple informed them all, that they all had their origin from something 
which was one, the same, identical; that they must all unite together 
in some one point ; for they all existed collectively in Nature! My own 
inner world was inspired by one thought, one idea—the suspicion of 
something higher in man than humanity, of a higher end than this life. 
By means of this continual searching and finding in the depths of my 
inner being, this constant going down into self, I soon discovered that 
a better knowledge of myself helped me better to understand the outer 
world. I was driven to explore my little inner world, that through it I 
might learn to know the great outer world surrounding me. I learned 
from the teacher experience, without suspecting, without even knowing 
clearly, what I was learning. In this way I arrived at an ideal knowl- 
édge of myself, of the world, and of humanity, such as few men possess 
in youth. For every fresh discovery that I made in the outward world 
I felt always compelled to find a corresponding point in myself, to which 
I could fasten it,” etc. 

Frébel was then seeking for what he later designated by the expres- 
sion Lebenseinigung (unity of life). In the life of the human soul he 
saw a repetition of the continual adjustment of opposites, which went 
on in the life of nature. As the opposites of day and night were con- 
nected by twilight, of summer and winter by spring and autumn, so in 
the human soul do the day and night of conscious and unconscious life, 
the light and darkness of good and evil, alternate with one another. 
So, too, activity and rest, happiness and sorrow, etc. 

As the buds which burst open in the spring have developed out of the 
invisible germ hidden under the hard crust of winter, so do the oppo- 
sites, life and death, alternate. And these are only seemingly irrecon- 
¢ilable opposites. All earthly life contains within itself the germ of 
death (of future change), all death carries new life within it. “How 
ean any one,” Frébel exclaims, “ believe in real death, in annihilation? 
Nothing dies ; everything only becomes changed in order to pass into’# 
new and higher life. This is true of every little herb, for its essential 
inherent qualities are indestructible. Everything retains in each of its 
parts the individual character assigned to it, i. ¢., its essence, to alf 
eternity. How, then, should the most marked characteristic of a human 
being, the consciousness of his own individual personality, be lost, even 
though he should pass through millions of new existences? What you 
people call death is nowhere to be found in creation, but only expan- 
sion, life ascending higher and higher, always nearer to God. If you 
only knew how to read the book of nature rightly you would find every- 
where in it the confirmation of the revelation of the soul’s immortality. 
Throughout the whole of nature there is nothing but continually 
repeated resurrection! . . . The universal and the individual are 
opposites, which presuppose one another. Without individual human 
beings there would be no humanity, and without humanity there would 
be no individuals. The race only continues because the personal units 
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continue. Humanity comprises not only mankind of to-day, but man- 
kind of the past and of the futare; all the human beings that have ever 
existed on earth make up humanity, and humanity presupposes con- 
scious existence, both general and personal.” 

The above quotations from Frébel’s own words will be sufficient proof 
_ that his theory of the unity of life (Lebenseinigung) did not, as has been 
asserted, rest on a pantheistic conception of the universe. The im- 
mense unbroken whole of the universe comprises, according to him, 
God, nature, and man, as an inseparably connected whole, though not 
as finished and at rest, but on the contrary, in a state of eternal “be- 
coming”—of having become and being about to become, at the same 
time. He had always in view the progressive development of all things 
—that is to say, the continual movement of forces; he saw nowhere 
repose—or at any rate only passing repose—never lasting completion, 
for every apparently finished form of development was always succeeded 
by a new one. 

In his “ Menschen-Erzichung” (Human Education), he says, for in- 
stance : “ The theory which regards development as capable of standing 
still and being finished, or only repeating itself in greater universality, 
is, beyond all expression, a degrading one, etc... . . Neither man nor 
mankind should be regarded as an already finished, perfected, stereo- 
typed being; but as everlastingly growing, developing, living; moving 
onwards to the goal which is hidden in eternity... .. Man, although 
in the closest connection with God and nature, stands, nevertheless, as 
@ person in the relation of an opposite to nature (or plurality) and to 
God (or unity). (Nature and God are opposites in their character of 
plurality and unity.) Man (as humanity) is the representative of the law 
of reconciliation, for he stands in the universe as the connecting link 
between God and creation.” (For unconscious existence and absolute 
conscious existence are connected by personal, or limited conscious 
existence.) 

“As the branch is a member of the tree, and at the same time a 
whole, so is the individual man a member of humanity, and therefore 
a member of a whole. But each one is a member in an entirely special 
individual, personal manner; the destiny of humanity—that is ‘to bea 
child of God ’"—manifests itself differently in each individual. 

“One and the same law rules throughout everything, but expresses 
itself outwardly (in the physical world), and inwardly (in the spiritual 
world), in endless different forms.” 

“ At the bottom of this all-pervading law there must, of necessity, lie 
an all-working unity, conscious of its existence, and therefore existing 
eternally.” 

“ This unity is God.” 

“God manifests himself as life in nature, in the universe ; as Jove in 
humanity ; and as light (wisdom). He makes himself known to the 
soul. .... As life, love, and light does the nature of man also mani- 
fest itself. 
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“ As the child of nature, man is an imprisoned, fettered being, with- 
out self-mastery, under the dominion of his passions. As the child of 
God he becomes a free agent, destined to self-mastery, of his own frée 
will a hearing, conforming spiritual being. As the child of humanity, 
he is a being struggling out of his fettered condition into freedom, out 
of isolation into union, yearning for love and existing to find it. 

“The unity in the nature of all things is the in-dwelling spirit of 
their Creator, ‘the mind of God’ which expresses itself as law.” ... . 
The destiny of man as a child of God and of nature is to represent the 
being of God and of nature: as the destiny of a child, as the member of 
& family, is to represent the nature of the family, its mental and 
spiritual capabilities, so the vocation of man, as a member of humanity, 
is to represent and to cultivate the nature, the powers, and faculties of 
humanity. 

Frébel defines life, in whatever form it may express itself, as progres- 
sive development from lower to higher grades, from unconscious exist- 
ence to a conscious existence, which ascends higher and higher till it 
reaches the consciousness of God. But all development is movement. 
Tt ascends from beneath to above, from lesser to. greater, from the germ 
to its completion. It is also, at the same time, a constant means of 
reconciliation of opposites, and itself a product of that universal law, 
which we have just acknowledged as the law of human thought, the 
law of moral life, and the law of the physical or organic world. Move- 
ment, whether free or compulsory movement, which has an object, is 
activity. 

From which it follows that the law of the reconciliation of opposites 
is also the law of all activity, of all human action, and all human 
development which is based on activity and is the result of it. And 
how could it be otherwise? Human beings belong, on their physical side 
also, to nature; the whole process of their physical life is an interchange 
with the products of nature; therefore man, as a physical being, is sub- 
ject to the laws of nature. But the soul is inseparable from the body, 
and can only express itself and act through the bodily organs. It fol- 
lows, therefore that the soul cannot be subject to conditions opposed to 
the bodily ones, but must obey laws analogous to those which govern 
the other organisms of the universe, though of a higher order than the 
laws of unconscious life. 

Every utterance or manifestation of the human spirit necessitates 
action of the senses; and we know that such action is based on law, 
and, moreover, on the same law which governs all action in the 
universe: the reconciliation, connection, or adjustment of opposites. 

If, then, the full development of human nature rests on this universal 
law of activity there can be no other rule for the guidance of this 
development in childhood dnd youth, or, in one word, for education. 
Nature follows this law in her dealings with children, and if education 
is to be in accordance with nature it must do the same; and then only 
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when this fundamental principle is recognized and followed, and applied 
in the development of human nature, with full understanding of its aim 
and object, will education be raised to the level of art or science. 

Frobel is the first person who has hitherto fully recognized this prin- 
eiple and rendered its application possible, and his educational method 

-is nothing more or less than constant obedience to it at every stage of 

the pupil’s development. Which means to say that all the free spon- 
taneous activity of children is systematically regulated in the same 
manner as the whole natural world unconsciously is, and as the world 
-of human nature would always be also were it not for the disturbing 
element of consciousness which awakens the personal will, and incites 
it to arbitrary action (i. ¢., free choice without regard to right or wrong), 
thus coming in contact with the laws of nature and hindering the 
direct accomplishment of her purpose. 

But there can be no real freedom in human action, unless it follows 
in the path, recognizes the limits, and subjects itself to the necessity of 
Law. The treatment of matter, substances, the physical in short, 
which is the pomt of departure of all human thought and action, can 
only accomplish the desired end when it is carried on according to 
systematic rules. Arbitrary capricious action never reaches its end, or 
only by accident. ; 

Thus, then, Frébel’s system consists in regulating the natural spon- 
taneous activity of the child according to its own inherent law, in order 
that the purpose of nature, the complete development of all the natural 
faculties, may be fulfilled. 

This system aims at teaching the child from the beginning of its 
existence to apply for itself the universal principle which we have been 
considering, 

The order of the children’s performances is so planned, that the 
application of this principle becomes continually wider, and by this 
means there is gradually awakened in the children the consciousness 
that all systematic working is based on it. 

The above indications will, we hope, be sufficient, so far, to explain 
Frobel’s theory of the universe as is necessary to show its connection 
with his system of education. A full exposition of his philosophy is 
not contemplated here, 

A true understanding of these generalities can only be arrived at 
through their practical application, and the knowledge of their results. 
And conversely the practical application only gains meaning through 
knowledge of the fundamental idea. 

The reason why Frébel was so much condemned and run down, and 
even derided, during his lifetime, is that his ideas, owing to their 
novelty and apparent opposition to old-established methods, met, of 
necessity, with little comprehension. ; 

Frébel’s philosophy and educational theories have certainly their 
‘“‘ mystic” side, inasmuch as they are not at once apprehensible to every 

one, and in their entire scope, 









FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


VI. THE KINDERGARTEN. 


‘FrEDERIC FROEBEL has succeeded in realizing what the educationa! 
geniuses who preceded him only strove after. But he has done more 
than simply embody their ideas in reality—whereas they concerned 
themselves only with methods of instruction, he has given to the world 
a true and complete method of education. 

Frébel gives to children experience instead of instruction, he puts 
action in the place of abstract learning. In the Kindergarten the child 
finds itself surrounded by a miniature world adapted to its require- 
ments at different stages of growth, and through action in which it can 
develop itself according to the laws of its nature. 

Let us first glance at the Kindergarten from outside, as it strikes the 
eye of the casual looker on, before we proceed to a comprehensive sum- 
mary of Frébel’s educational system as a whole. 

The pleasant sound of children’s voices singing falls on the ear of 
the visitor as he enters the Kindergarten, and in an open-air space 
shaded with trees (or in a large heated room in winter) he sees a ring 
of little children from two to four or five years old, led by the Kinder- 
garten teacher, and moving in rhythmic measures round one of their 
little comrades who is going through an energetic course of gymnastic 
exercises, which the others imitate: after a time the young instructor 
is relieved by atiother of the children, and so on. To the gymnastic 
exercises succeed other (Bewegungsspiele) movement games representing 
incidents of husbandry and harvesting; or the way in which birds 
build their nests in woods, fly out and return home again, or phases of 
professional life, scenes from the market, and the shop, and so forth. 
All the games are accompanied by explanatory songs. 

In the first period of childhood words and actions must always accom- 
pany each other ; the child’s nature requires this. Body and mind must 
not yet be occupied separately, but the gymnastics of the limbs should 
at the same time exercise the mental powers and dispositions. Frébel’s 
“movement games ” develop the limbs and muscles, wiflle the accom- 
panying music works on the feelings and imagination, and the words 
and action rouse the mind to observation, and finally the will to imita- 
tion of what has been observed. The promotion of physical health and 
strength is the main object of education in the Kindergarten. 

A little further on in the garden, under a linen awning, will be seen 
three tables surrounded by benches with leaning backs, at each of which 
are seated ten children from four to seven years of age, working away 
busily and attentively. At one of the tables strips of different colored 
papers, straw or leather, are being plaited into all sorts of pretty pat- 
terns, to make letter-cases, mats, baskets, boxes, ete. The patterns of 
the elder children are of their own invention, and their little produc- 
tions are destined for presents to parents, brothers and sisters, and friends. 















































THE KINDERGARTEN. 


At the second table building with cubes has been going on. Before 
each child stands an architectural structure of its own planning, and 
all are listening attentively to the narrative of the teacher, in which 
each of the objects built up is made to play a part. 

At the third table paper is being folded into all sorts of shapes, rep- 
resenting tools of different kinds, or flowers. All the various forms 
which the children produce are arrived at by gradual transitions from 
one fundamental mathematical form, and thus the elements of geometry 
are acquired in the Kindergarten, not through abstract instruction, but 
by observation and original construction. 

In playful work and workful play the child finds a relief for, and the 
satisfaction of, his active impulses and receives an elementary ground- 
ing for all later work, whether artistic or professional. His physical 
senses as well as his mental faculties are all exercised in proportion to 
his age. . 

But the half-hour is at an end, and there must be no more sitting 
still. Spades, rakes, and watering-pots are now brought out to work in 
the flower-beds, of which each child has one for its own. Flowers, vege- 
tables and fruits are cultivated by the children in these little patches 
of ground, but in the general garden, which is the cqgmmon charge of 
all the children, are grown all sorts of corn, field-products, and useful 
plants, and these serve as materials for an elementary course of botan- 
ical observation and experiment, when the children cannot be taken 
into the open fields and woods to study nature in her own workshops, 
to learn singing from the birds, and to watch the habits of the insects. 
In this garden, too, all kinds of animals are kept; chickens, doves, rab- 
bits, hares, dogs, goats, and birds in cages, which have to be locked after 
and cared for. ‘ 

Thus the child grows up under the influences of nature. He learns 
gradually to perceive the regularity of all organic formations ; by the 
loving care which he is encouraged te bestow on animals and plants, 
kis heart and sympathies are enlarged, and he becomes capable of love 
and sympathy for his fellow creatures; and in imitating the works of 
nature he is Id to discover and to love the Creator of nature, and to 
acknowledge Him as his own Creator also, and he becomes imbued 
with the divine peace of nature before the turmoil of the world and of 
sin find their way into his heart. 

But to return to the Kindergarten. The little ones whom we first 
saw engaged in gymnastics now come running and laughing up to the 
table deserted by the elder children, and in their turn take their seats 
for half an hour’s work (for the quite little ones the time is limited to a 
quarter of an hour), and begin laying together and interlacing little 
laths or sticks in symmetrical shapes. “Forms of beauty,” or syste- 
matic constructions without any special object ; “forms of knowledge,” 
or mathematical figures; “forms of practical life,” or tools, buildings, 
etc. ; or else one of the many occupations of which the results may be 
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geen in the glass cupboard of the play-room, is carried on. In this cup- 
board are a variety of articles modeled in clay, lace-like arabesques cut 
out of fine white paper and pasted on blue paper; ingenious devices of 
plaited straw, riband, and leather; all manner of drawings and paint- 
ings, too, according to Frébel’s new linear method ; artistic little houses, 
-churches, furniture, etc., constructed of little sticks fastened together 
by means of moistened peas, into which the ends of the sticks are stuck ; 
in short, an art and industrial exhibition of the works of little manu- 
facturers under eight years old. 

But these pretty things are not all intended for birthday or Christmas 
presents in the children’s families. At the end of the year most of them 
are put into a lottery through which each of the children receives a lit- 
tle sum of money for its own work, and the joint proceeds are spent in 
dressing a Christmas tree for the poor children of the neighborhood, 
and the pleasure which the little donors derive from this tree is far 
greater than that which their own more costly one affords them. 

By the side of the glass cupboard, in which the children’s productions 
are kept, stands another containing dried plants, mosses, insects, shells, 
stones, crystals, and other wonders of nature, which have either been 
collected on different excursions, or are presents from relations and 
friends. This is the children’s museum, and into it the little collectors 
often carry the commonest stones and weeds, for to children everything 
that they notice for the first time seems wonderful. 

Work, which is at the same time fulfillment of duty, is the only true 
basis of moral culture, but it is necessary that such work should also 
satisfy the child’s instinct of love, and the object of it must, therefore, 
be to give pleasure to others. With this end in view difficulties will 
be overcome with courage and cheerfulness, and the only effectual bar- 
rier will thus be opposed to selfishness. Only let children’s earliest 
work and duties be made easy to them and they will infallibly learn to 
love them, and in later years they will not shrink from the sacrifices 
demanded by love. A true system of national education, such as the 
reforms of modern times render necessary, can only be established by 
making work, such work as shall connect artistic dexterity with the cul- 
tivation of intelligence, the basis of education. The Kindergarten 
meets this want during the period of early childhood; the Jugend, or 
Schulgarten* (Youth, or school-garden) with workshop, studio, camp, 
gymnastics, etc., must carry on the work afterwards op the same foun- 
dation. 

And now the working hours are ended, and a choral melody resounds 
in our Kindergarten. The little ones with their teacher and her assist- 
antst form into a circle and sing with childish reverence a short song, 


*See “ Die Arbeit und dieneue Erziehung.” Second edition, published by G. Wigand 
of Kasset. 

+Young girls who help in the work of teaching, and are thus trained to be themselves 
Kindergarten teachers. 
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the words of which express gratitude to God for the blessings enjoyed, 
and a promise to live according to His will and that of their parents. 
The Kindergarten always opens and closes in this way with religious 
worship. 

The work of religious development must begin by directing the 
child’s imagination towards higher things, and there is no better means 
to this end than sacred song which arouses the devotional instincts. 
The influence of nature, in which the spirit of God breathes, combines 
with the sacred melodies to awaken in the mind its first dim perception 
of the organic connection of the universe, which has its ultimate origin 
in God. 

Through association with its fellows, i. ¢., with other children of its 
own age, the child learns to love beyond the narrew range of self; and 
the love of human beings leads to the love of God. Religion means 
binding together, union (between God and man), and without loving 
fellowship religion cannot exist. Frébel defines religion as “union 
with God,” which can only grow out of union with mankind, or the 
love of human beings for one another. 

To the above influence is added religious narrative, which in the 
case of the younger children is connected with facts experienced by them- 
selves, and for the elder ones refers to Bible history. 

Four hours of the day thus pass quickly by for the little people, and 
then they hurry off to join the fathers, mothers or nurses, who have 
come to fetch them, delighted at seeing them again, and eager to tell of 
all the pleasures and labors of the day, and to carry on by themselves 
at home the arts they have learned—and there is never any room for 
the disagreeable guest, ennui. 

Such is more or less what the visitor to a Kindergarten will see going 
on, and he will very likely think to himself, “This is all very nice and 
delightful, the children must certainly flourish better here, both physi- 
cally and mentally, than in the close atmosphere of rooms, under the 
supervision of nurses and nursemaids (by whom the mother must at 
any rate be relieved during some hours of the day), or else left entirely 
without supervision. It is also better than the formal out door walks 
in which children are generally led stiffly by the hand, instead of being 
allowed to run and jump about freely. Certainly these Kindergartens 
must be a great benefit to children, but do they deserve all the fuss 
that is made abont them, all the expectations founded onthem? And, 
even if a salutary reform has been effected in school education during 
its earliest stages, what has been done for the improvement of educa- 
tion in the home, which must always form the starting point, the ker- 
nel, of all human culture?” 

No, the Kindergarten is not all that is wanted, and Frébel has not 
forgotten the important share which a family, above all the mother, 
has in the work of education. The cultivation of the female sex, 
through which the spiritual mother of humanity, its educator in the 
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highest sense of the word, is to be realized, is essentially the starting- 
point of his educational method. The Kindergarten begins on the 
mother’s lap. It is to the mother that Frébel presents his “play- 
gifts;” on her preparatory training does the efficacy of the system 
depend; by her frequent presence at the Kindergarten it is hoped that 
she will take a personal part in the proceedings, and during the greater 
part of the day, when the child falls to her charge, she can herself 
guide its occupations on the same plan. All mothers will one day, we 
hope, be equal to this task. We look forward to a time when Frobel’s 
method shall be taught in all girls’ schools, and when it will have 
become universally acknowedged that all who have to do with children, 
fathers and mothers, nurses and governesses, should be versed in the 
science of education, in order that they may be able to satisfy the 
higher demands of the present stage of human culture. 

Frébel’s general principles of education may be summed up under 
the three following heads: “freedom for development,” “work for de- 
velopment,” and “unity of development.” 

1. In nature, where everything works freely, unrestrainedly and un- 
artificially, there is scope for freedom of development. Freedom of 

,growth among plants is only possible where this systematic develop- 
ment is not disturbed, and the necessary conditions of their growth are 
attended to. If they are to attain to full development, they must have 
proper care and attention. Plants shut up in dark cellars degenerate 
and die, and human nature, which lacks care and attention, especially 
in its earliest stages, degenerates and dies also. Children, if brought up 
among the wild animals of a forest, would become themselves almost 
animals, and bear scarcely any resemblance to human beings. It is 
only by applying the eternal principles of all organic development in 
the higher scale of human nature, that the clue will be found to free- 
dom of development in the human being, as Frébel understands it. 
Only there, where order and morality reign, where love and discipline 
are the guiding powers, can there be any question of freedom of devel- 
opment for the human soul. A wild up-shooting of untrained natural 
forces, fhe unfolding of the young human plant given over to chance, 
these are the very opposites of free development. Whatever also is 
contrary to Nature’s laws for man hinders his development. His des- 
tiny, which is to become a morally reasonable being, makes a morally 
reasonable education indispensable. Development is emancipation : 
emancipation from the bands of rude unspiritualized matter ; emanci- 
pation of the limbs and senses, of all the mental powers and faculties 
—this is it that makes freedom. But freedom of development is not 
sufficient without exercises for development. 

2. Frébel says: “Man is destined to rise out of himself by means 
of his own activity, to attain to a continually higher stage of self- 
knowledge.” Thus it is only through its own exertions, its own work, 
through personal action, that the child can so develop itself, in accord- 
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ance with its human nature, as to realize its true self, to express, as it 
were, the thought of God which dwells in every being. . According to 
Frébel, man is born into the world more weak and helpless than any 
animal, in order that, by the resistance. which the things of the out- 
ward world oppose td his weakness, he may be incited to the exertion 
of inward strength. A child cannot learn to walk without trouble and 
effort; and it is only after thousands of times repeated attempts that 
it learns to make itself understood, that is to say, to talk. 

But if the child’s efforts and exertions be left to themselves, they 
will fall very far short of their natural end, and, therefore, education 
must come to their assistance and guidance, and establish discipline 
and control where otherwise eaprice would step in, and confusion of 
ungoverned forces reign. There is, however, a kind of discipline which 
is contrary to nature, as well as one in accordance with it, and this un- 
natural discipline leads to artificiality, and the suppression of individ- 
ual personality, which, indeed, it rather aims at doing away with and 
replacing by something conventional. 

What may be called new in Froébel’s Kindergarten plan is the practi- 
cal means which he has discovered and applied for disciplining and 
developing body, soul, and mind, will, feelings, and understanding, in 
accordance with the laws of Nature. All the materials which he sets 
before children, all their playthings, are so contrived as to meet their 
innate impulse to activity, and that in a rightly ordered sequence cor- 
responding to every stage of the soul’s progressive development. The 
child is thus led on by easy simple stages to modeling, production, and 
creation. Only by original creation can it fully express its inner self, 
its individual being; and this it must do if it is to attain to worthy 
existence. 

Action, i. e., the application of knowledge, the carrying out of ideas, 
is what our age calls for more and more loudly, and what the young 
generation must be trained for; and in view of this Frébel would have 
children learn even in their earliest games to act and to create; he 
would have work and action precede abstract study, and be made the 
means and educator to prepare for the later acquisition of knowledge. 
In order to produce strength and greatness of character (and what is 
more needed at the present time?), it is necessary to awaken will and 
energy, resolution and a sense of duty; this is done in the Kinder- 
garten by means of personal activity in an atmosphere of happiness 
and contentment. To train pupils in the great workshops of the Cre- 
ator to be themselves one day creators, to bring human beings nearer 
and nearer to the likeness of God, this is the purpose of the “ Devel- 
opment exercises,” which are carried on in the Kindergarten. 

8. All organic development is continuous, unbroken, and, progress- 
ing from stage to stage, forms a closely interconnected whole. In Nat- 
ure this continuity, or connectedness, exists unconsciously, but in the 
world of human life it must be the result of deliberate conscious voli- 





tion, and must lead up to the apprehension of the highest cosmic unity, 
ie, to the knowledge of God. 

Education to.be worthy of a human being must, therefore, be contin- 
uous, must proceed upon the same plan from the beginning, though in 
@ progressive sequence, according to the natural stages of development. 
The first playthings must stand in proper social relation to the last, the 
first elementary lessons must be in connection with the topmost pin- 
nacle of later knowledge; the moral culture especially depends on har- 
mony in the whole treatment of the child. Human existence begins 
in unconsciousness, and has to pass through all the successive stages of 
growing consciousness, until it reaches complete self-knowledge. Fré- 
bel says: “The clearer the thread which runs through our lives back- 
ward—back to our childhood—the clearer will be our onward glance to 
the goal.” 

Such continuity in education is as yet nowhere aimed at; fathers 
and mothers, nurses and governesses, servants and friends, all influence 
the child in different, too often in quite opposite, directions. There is 
no such thing as transition in education—no point of connection be- 
tween the first period, which is the sport of caprice and chance, and the 
following iesson—and school-time, between the first years of mere idle 
amusement, and the beginnings of practical activity and exercise of 
duty; nowhere, in short, is continuity in the lessons, occupations, and 
lives of children so much as thought of. 

The relations of the human being to the surrounding world, to 
Nature and his fellow-creatures—with which latter relations is bound 
up the highest of all, that of the creature to its Creator—begin with 
his birth. The most important relation at the commencement of life is 
that between child and mother, and it is in the mother’s hand accord- 
ingly that Frébel places the first end of the Ariadne thread, which is to 
lead the child through the labyrinth of life. The mother’s play and 
caresses (see Frobel’s Mutter un Koselieder) form the first foundation on 
which the Kindergarten and the after-training of school and life 
are built up. The logical continuity, the strict order of sequence in its 
games and occupations, which hang together like the links of a chain, 
so that the one always prepares for the other; the unbroken series of 
transitions; the close connection between childish conceptions and 
ideas and their realization—all this can only be fully appreciated after 
a close study of the details, both theoretical and practical, of Frobel’s 
system. But no one, having once made the study, can doubt that the 
complete and universal carrying out of the Kindergarten theory, the 
first, though imperfect, steps towards which have already been taken 
in many countries of Europe, and in the United States of America, 
would contribute enormously towards the production of men and women 
whose lives, actions, and thoughts shall make up a complete whole, 
whose personality and individual characteristics shall stand out strongly 
and who shall have the courage’ to be always themselves, and not to 
lower themselves to the condition of conventional puppets. 
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It is only a more harmonious development of the special characteris- 
tics of individuals that can lead to the concord and unity of masses, 
whether of families, communities, or nations, and thence to the unity 
of mankind—the goal towards which the strongest impulse of our age 
is tending, and the next step to which is union with God. Frdébel sums 
up the various syntheses which humanity has to work out under the 
title of Lebenseinigung (unity of life), and calls to his contemporaries to 
work in the field of education towards the fulfillment of this idea with 


the motto: 
“ Come, let us live for our children.” 


In his book for mothers he says: 


“ Parents, let your home a children’s garden.be, 
Where with watchful love the young plant’s growth you see; 
A shelter let it be to them from all 

The dangers which their bodies may befall ; 

And still more a soil in which will grow, 

The inward forces that from God do flow ; 

Which with a father’s love He unto men has given, 

That by their use they may upraise themselves to Heaven.” 


Nore.—It is not. difficult to see why the hitherto imperfect organization of 
existing Kindergartens is only now beginning to approximate to something cor- 
responding to the original idea. The greatest obstacle to the perfect realization 
of this idea (especially as regards national Kindergartens) arises from the 
insufficient means of localization, and the scarcity of teachers, which necessitate 
taking in too many children at a time. The crowding together of herds of 
children, which must result in confusion and prevent the teacher from giving 
sufficient individual attention to her pupils, is by no means what Frobel contem- 
plated. He wished the number of children in national Kindergartens to be 
limited to thirty, or at the outside forty ; or else a larger number to be broken 
up into groups of thirty, under one teacher. This, as well as many others 
points, which have hitherto been overlooked, will meet with proper considera- 
tion, as the matter becomes more fully understood, and its development pro- 
greases. At present the chief thing to be considered, is how to make the estab- 
lishment of Kindergartens as general as possible. 















FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


VII. THE MOTHER AND HER NURSERY SONGS. 


Froset ‘himself says of this “Mutter und Koselieder” book: “TI 
have here laid down the most important part of my educational method ; 
this book is the starting point of a natural system of education for the 
first years of life, for it teaches the way in which the germs of human 
dispositions must be nourished and fostered, if they are to attain com- 
plete and healthy development.” 

But over and over again we hear people exclaim after a superficial 
glance through the book: “ What wretched poetry, what lame rhymes, 
what unintelligible illustrations, and, above all, what absurdity! the 
idea of regulating a mother’s caressing and fondling of her child!” 

And such a judgment would not be incorrect as far as the many 
imperfect verses and the style of the book generally is concerned. But 
at the same time many successful rhymes, and much true poetry will be 
found side by side with the philosophic thoughts thus embodied in the 
form of verse ; and what is of greater importance, there is a fund of child- 
like simplicity and natvete which seems to come straight from the child’s 
soul, and must meet with response there. But above all it must not 
be forgotten that the mottoes contained in this book are intended for 
grown-up people, i. e. for mothers, and only the songs for children—and 
of these the greater number are fully adapted to infant comprehension. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the form of the book is quite a sec- 
ondary consideration, it is capable of being improved when its sub- 
stance has come to be understood. And this substance is not only new 
and important, but it is in the highest degree the production of genius. 
It reveals the process of development of the inner, instinctive life of 
childhood, and converts the intuitive, purposeless action of mothers into 
an intelligent plan, in a way which has never before been even at- 
tempted. The key-note of the book is the analogy between the devel- 
opment of humanity from its earliest infancy, and that of the individual. 
The fact that the germs of all human faculties and dispositions, as they 
show themselves in the life of humanity, in its passions, its efforts after 
culture, its whole manner of existence, are traceable in the nature of 
children as manifested in their instinctive utterances,—must be taken 
into account, in order that the games of children may be turned to their 
natural purpose, viz., the assistance of the child’s development. 

So long as the analogy between the course of the development of 
humanity and that of individual man is only recognized outwardly, and 
treated more or less as a fact in science, so long will little practical use 
be made of it. But it acquires an immense degree of importance, when 
Once it is made the means of supplying education with an infallible 
guide, childhood with a regulator for its blind impulses, its uncertain 
groping and fumbling, and the maternal instinct with a safe channel. 

The practical hints contained in this book of Frébel’s consist, it is 
true, of mere disconnected fragments, too often couched in obscure lan- 
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guage. But experience proves that the mother’s instinct is equal to the 
task of piecing the fragments together and rightly applying them. 

All ideas assume at starting a crude, unbeautiful shape, which for a 
time serves rither to hide and disfigure the inner meaning; but when 
this meaning has at last made itself felt, the outward form becomes 
gradually remodeled and brought into accordance with it. And so it 
has been with the play of children. Its high significance had first to 
be discovered and made known before it could be embodied in a form 
corresponding to its object and to the degree of culture reached by 
civilized humanity. 

And even Frébel in the book in question has only taken the first step 
towards the attainment of this purpose, has done no more than point 
out‘in what manner it is possible. The filling up of gaps in the system, 
greater perfection of arrangement, and improvement in the outward 
form will not be difficult when, through more universal practical appli- 
cation, Frébel’s great educational theory meets with more and more 
thorough understanding. Genius gives utterance to its thoughts, which 
will in due time become embodied in appropriate forms. 

Frobel rightly calls this book a family book, for only by its use in 
the family, in the hands of mothers, can it fulfill its purpose, and con- 
tribute towards raising the family to a level of human culture corre- 
sponding to the advanced civilization of the day, and preparing mothers 
for their vocation in the highest sense. 

Frébel made his “ Mutter und Koselieder” the foundation of his lec- 
tures to Kindergarten teachers on his theory, and over and over again 
repeated : “I have here laid down the fundamental ideas of my educa- 
tional theory; whoever has grasped the pivot idea of this book under- 
stands what Iam aimingat. But how many do understand it? Learned 
men have too great a contempt for the book to give it more than cursory 
attention ; and the majority of mothers only see in it an ordinary pict- 
ure-book with little songs. No doubt there are finer pictures and better 
verses to be had than mine, but of what use are they if wanting in any 
educational power? Only a small minority of people get from my book 
areal understanding of my educational theory, in all its fullness, but, if 
only mothers and teachers would follow its guidance they would at last 
see, in spite of all opposition, that I am right.” 

I once replied to a similar outburst: “It is not always easy to trace 
the connection between the examples you give and the idea you wish to 
illustrate ; many of these are of such a kind that one must search long 
before one sees the reason of their being cited, and those who do not 
take this trouble will never find it out. This is the reason why so 
many people reject great part of the substance of the book; they say 
it is so far-fetched, so unnatural, it is thought out artificially instead of 
being taken from observation of child-nature. You yourself have had 
experience of such objections, and so have I in the course of my exposi- 
tion of the system. If you would only draw the conclusions of your 
ideas yourself and collect them together in a commentary they would 
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be much easier to understand, and the book which you consider of so 
great importance would at least be recognized by the thinking world.” 

To which Frébel answered: “You do not know what you are ask- 
ing: I should then be obliged to say everything, and I should be still 
less understood. None but the children who are brought up in Kinder- 
gartens will ever understand my philosophy in its breadth and depth. 
Let the world laugh at me now as much as it likes for my ordering and 
arranging of children’s play, and it will one day acknowledge that I 
am right, for the children will understand me and know that I under- 
stood them and fathomed the depths of their nature. If you are not 
afraid of being laughed at with me, do you write what you think is 
desirable for a better understanding of the system.” 

It was Frobel’s misfortune that he had not the gift of expressing 
himself clearly and attractively in words; indeed, it was a long time 
before he even realized that this was necessary, and that the concrete 
practical form in which he had so completely embodied his educational 
ideas, and which was to him the most natural form of expression, was 
not universally intelligible. Had it not been for the repeated experi- 
ence that his system was not understood by the general public, or even 
by the thinking world, he would, perhaps, never have attempted to 
translate his practical language into words. That neither his written 
nor his spoken explanations contributed to make Kindergartens more 
popular must be attributed to this want in his own nature, and not to 
any fault in his method of education. 

The following very imperfect attempt to throw some light on the 
contents of “ Mutter und Koselieder” would have been given to the 
public sooner, but for the repeated experience that in no way is so 
much opposition to Frébel’s system excited, as by any endeavor to 
propagate this book. Yet, at the same time, there is no book that gives 
more pleasure, to mothers especially, than this one. It will not be 
unprofitable to communicate my experiences on this point. 

In all the towns of different countries in which I delivered lectures 
on Frébel’s system (which lectures were almost always followed by 
the introduction of the system), in Paris, Brussels, London, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Neuchatel, Amsterdam, the Hague, Rotterdam, etc., as also 
in many German towns, I found pretty generally that the ideas most 
difficult to make intelligible, both to the learned and the unlearned, 
both to men and women, were the following :— 

1. That the first mental development of the child goes on in its play, 
and that this play needs, consequently, to be as much systematized as 

ithe instruction imparted at a later age. 

2. That by rightly meeting and assisting the natural force which 
vents itself in play, or by faulty and mistaken treatment of it, it may 
be directed either to good (its true use)—or to evil (its abuse); and 

8. That the examples given in the “ Mutter und Koselieder” are 
psychologically based on the instinctive life of the child, even though 
they are not always expressed in the most perfect form. 
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Many profound thinkers, as well among psychologists as natural 
philosophers, were beyond measure astonished at Frébel’s theory, and 
gave their hearty agreement to it. Women of simple minds, but true 
motherly hearts, added their approval with tears in their eyes. They 
were struck by so much truth as “by lightning,” as one of them ex- 
pressed it, and they felt the force of the book without yet thoroughly 
understanding it. Indeed, the contents of this book never failed to 
touch the hearts of mothers. It was only dry intellectual natures that 
exercised their powers of criticism on it without ever grasping its 
spirit. And such criticism, we must own, is not unfair as regards the 
choice of many of the examples. A complete understanding of the 
theory will make a new and faultless selection possible. 

The nature of babies and young children is still much less considered 
by scientific observers than is that of plants and animals, and there is 
consequently in this field an infinite number of discoveries and experi- 
ences to be collected together, which in their importance for the well- 
being of human society are second to no science whatever. What 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Jean Paul, Burdach, Schleiermacher, and others 
have effected in this direction is still very little compared with what 
has yet to be done in order that education may really bear good fruit, 
and the secret workings of the child’s mind and spirit be fully revealed. 
The side of the question which Fribel specially illustrated, and for 
which he devised his practical method of application had, before his 
time, been almost wholly neglected. It is true that he was generally in 
agreement with Burdach’s theories concerning the meaning of the first 
utterances of children, and when reading his works in the company of 
friends his face would beam with pleasure when he came to a passage 
that specially pleased him, and he would exclaim,—“ See, I am right 
after all; he has found it out too!” But atthe same time he was fully 
aware that in his fundamental idea he had discovered a new point of 
departure which had been overlooked by all his predecessors. 

However much or little the nature of children may have been studied, 
no one has come up to Fribel in his searching analysis of every phase 
and detail of their development. Following the example of modern 
natural science, which has descended from the study of the greatest 
phenomena to that of the least, and is making its most important dis- 
coveries through microscopic investigations, Frébel, in the field of 
human nature, goes back to the smallest beginnings, and finds thus the 
first link in the chain which connects one moment of human develop- 
ment with all the others. He finds the law which lies at the bottom 
of all systematic development, and discovers the means for the applica- 
tion of this law. In the growth of the child he sees the same system 
of law as in organic growth generally, and he points out the complete 
analogy between the development of the child and that of the organisms 
of nature and of humanity as an organic whole. 

A new basis has thus been given to education, and it remains for us 
to build up upon it. But we must be content to wait patiently. 
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VIII, EARLIEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIMBS. 


Durrine the first years of life the physical development is the most 
marked and prominent, but the growth of the soul, though unperceived, 
goes on, nevertheless, all the while; for in infancy body and soul are 
still completely in union, and can only be developed through mutual 
interaction. Itis on this principle that Frobel has compiled his “ Mut- 
ter und Koselieder.” The games introduced in this book are adapted 
both to cultivating the limbs and senses, and guiding and assisting the 
mind in its first awakening stage. 

Gymnastic exercises have come to be regarded as essential to bodily 
health, and their use in later childhood and youth is consequently 
gaining more and more ground in the present day. But bodily disci- 
pline is essential also to the moral well-being of humanity. By de- 
veloping muscular force the will is strengthened, and grace of mind 
and spirit increases in proportion to physical grace. 

Now, if children require systematic muscular exercises when they 
ean already walk and run and jump, they need them still more before- 
hand. Circus-riders and tight-rope dancers are taken at the tenderest 
age to be trained for their professions, because it is known that the 
pliability of the limbs decreases with every additional year. 

For centuries past the maternal instinct, following its playful bent, 
has devised all manner of little games which tend to exercise children’s 
limbs; but these, like everything else that human beings do merely 
from instinct, fall far short of what they should be. 

The popular nursery-games that have been handed down by tradition 
are very much alike in all civilized countries, for they are the product 
of the natural instinct of mothers, which is the same all over the world 
and in all ages. Of these Frébel collected together all that were suita- 
ble for his purpose. During the greater part of his life it was his habit 
to go about familiarly among the homes of the people, in order to ob- 
serve the ways of mothers with their babies; and in this way he accu- 
mulated a whole store of national nursery and cradle songs, which he 
adapted for his own use, taking care always to eliminate from them all 
the course expressions, unchildlike ideas, or utter nonsense, which too 
often disfigured and spoilt them. Mothers never play with their chil- 
dren in perfect silence; they invariably talk or sing to them all the 
while, and those among us, who can still recall, with inward emotion, 
the first songs with which their mother’s voice lulled them to sleep in 
their infancy, will not wonder at Frébel’s connecting the earliest awak- 
ening of feeling with the songs that accompany his games. 

The object of ordinary gymnastic exercises is to produce the com- 
pletest possible development of all the muscles. This, however, would 
be fatiguing for young children, who, during the first years of their 
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life, require to be equally stimulated on all sides of their nature. Every 
branch, too, of their training must be carried on by the most gradual 
process. Both these essentials are fully considered in Frébel’s “ Gym- 
nastic Games.” The gymnastics of the body serve, at the same time, 
to promote the growth of the mental and spiritual organs, and the first 
playful activity of the child is made the starting-point, and the prepa- 
ration for all later development, both in the Kindergarten and the 
school, so that there may be sequence and continuity in the whole 
course of education. 

Life may be defined as activity, and all activity, which is in propor- 
tion to the natural strength, and not over-straining, is enjoyment. This 
truth is exemplified in the gambols of young animals, and in the case 
of little children who derive the greatest enjoyment from kicking their 
feet against some object which offers resistance, or against the hands 
of their mothers, who should encourage them to repeat the exercise, for 
it strengthens the muscles of their backs and legs. But the principal 
gymnastic exercises in Frébel’s book have reference to the hand, which 
is the most important member of the human body. The increased use 
of machinery in the present day tends more and more to relieve human 
beings from all the rougher kind of manual labor, but there is, on the 
other hand, in all branches of industry a growing demand for artistic 
work, and it is, therefore, of the greatest importance that care should 
be bestowed on cultivating manual dexterity. We have but to look at 
the children of the working-classes to see how stiff and awkward are 
usually those limbs which will one day be called upon to work for their 
bread. Unless the hand be exercised at the beginning of life a great 
measure of its pliability is lost, and the muscles do not acquire sufficient 
strength to be able to satisfy the modern technical demands of all kinds. 
Pianoforte players, sculptors, and other artists, know that it is only by 
practice, carried on from their earliest: childhood, that they can attain 
perfect mastery in the technicalities of their arts. Education should, 
therefore, begin with teaching the management of material, or manual 
work, then go on to the transformation of material, which constitutes 
art or industry, and finally lead up to the spiritualization of material. 
Not time only, but much tedious discipline also would be saved in late 
years if children acquired a certain amount of mechanical dexterity by 
means of their early games. 


All things whatsoever that surround a child are either products of 
Nature or of human culture, and have their ultimate origin in God. 
Now, the child’s relation to these things should be conveyed to him with 
the utmost possible clearness and definiteness, while, at the same time, 
the impression of unity and continuity, in which, as yet, everything 
appears to him, must be preserved as much as possible. 

Let us examine a few specimens from the “ Mutter und Koselieder,” 
and see how Frobel carries out his ideas. 
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IX. THE CHILD’S FIRST RELATIONS TO NATURE. 


We must here, of course, take for granted that the essential condi- 
tions of true education are at hand, and also teachers who understand 
how to make use of these conditions. In the streets of great cities, 
where many a child grows up to the age of ten years or more without 
making anyacquaintance with nature, without seeing anything of the 
life of fields and forests, of the animal and the vegetable universe, 
Froébel’s system of education cannot possibly be applied (unless there 
are Kindergartens within reach to supply the life of nature), and the 
human being must go without the most essential and natural elements 
of its development. The Kindergartens should supply to children the 
atmosphere of country life which is of such vital importance to them, 
and we feel assured that the day will come when it will be considered 
disgraceful for a human being to grow up without coming into contact 
with the glorious world of nature, where the breath of nature’s God 
breathes with life-giving power. 

When a child of about a year old is taken out of doors, the things 
that first attract its notice are those that move. Movement signifies to 
children life, and is what they first become aware of. Hence the child’s 
glance will at once be arrested by a weather-cock, or any other object 
moved by the wind. 


THE WEATHER-COCK 
isthe name given to one of the first games for hand-gymnastics. 

The hand stretched out sideways with the thumb held upright repre- 
sents the weather-cock, and the movement from one side to the other 
forms an exercise for the muscles which connect the arm and the hand,. 
and are the most important in all handiwork. 

But, in order that it may fulfill the purpose of strengthening the 
muscles, the movement must be uniform and regular. This is not 
generally the case with ordinary nursery hand-games. 

Children only really understand what comes into immediate contact 
with them, and is, so to speak, part of their lives. Noamount of vague 
staring at weather-cocks, or any other object swayed by the wind, will: 
produce in them anything like a true impression of a force which causes 
the movement; but, if they imitate it themselves by the voluntary 
action of their hands, they will, after frequent repetition of the exercise, 
begin dimly to realize the idea of an invisible force at work behind the: 
visible manifestation. 

The motto of this game, addressed to the mother, is as follows: 


* Wouldst thou give thy child of outward things a notion, 
Let it learn early to imitate their motion. 
Thus in these things deeply ground it, 
It will learn 
To discern, 
And to copy things around it.” —Amelia Gurney. 
* 2 
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SONG. 
“ As the weather-cock on the tower 
Turns about in wind and shower, 
Baby moves its hands with Pleasure, 
Round and round in merry measure.”—Amelia Gurney. 

If the action were not accompanied by explanatory words, the child’s 
intelligence and power of speech would not be called out. 

The next important step, viz.,to connect the visible phenomena of 

which the child has been made conscious, with an invisible cause, is 
easily taken. The mother, for instance, says: “ The wind moves the 
trees, the mill, the kite, etc.,” and then asks, “Where is the wind?” 
and when the child begins to look about in search of the wind, she says : 
“ The wind does all this, but.we cannot see the wind.” 
Another game is called 
THE SUN-BIRD, 
and consists in reflecting the sun’s rays through a bit of glass, and let- 
ting them play on the wall. The mother or teacher says to the child, 
“ Catch the bird,” and after he has made two or three vain attempts to 
do 80, she adds, “ We can see the bird, but it. will not let us catch it.” 
The child thus learns at an early age that it is not only material posses- 
sidn that gives pleasure, that beauty has the power to penetrate to the 
soul, and to produce greater happiness than mere enjoyment of the 
senses can afford. 

The knowledge impressed on its mind in Various ways that material 
things cannot be laid hold of with all the senses, and that their ultimate 
cause cannot be grasped at all, leads the child, at the very beginning 
-Of its observations, from the idea of matter to something higher than 
matter, and accustoms it to reason from the visible world to a higher 
invisible one, and to a higher power ruling in everything. It must be 
“well understood, of course, that at first children are only capable of 
receiving a more or less distinct impression of this truth. 

But not the phenomena of the earth only, those of the heavens also, 
tthe sun, the moon, and the stars, are made use of by Frobel to convey to 
‘the child’s mind 4 sense of the relationship of man to the universe. 
Arid heré he adopts the only possible means, viz., awakening in the 
‘child ‘a perception of the living bond of union which connects every- 
ithitig together as a whole, the power of sympathy and love. The child 
suspects as yet no divisions and contradictions in the world ; his near- 
‘@st surroundings, which speak to him as love, are for him the meas- 
ure and pattern of everything else. Neither has he any conception 
of distance, but snatches at the far-off moon as at the flower close to 
chim. And this'sense of the unity and continuity of the outward world, 
which is the result of his own inward harmony or innocence, it must be 
our endeavor to preserve for him, and not let the knowledge of conflict- 
ing forces open his eyes any sooner to divisions and discords than grow- 
“ing self-consciousness Will Sooner or later unavoidably do for him. The 
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intuitive perception in the child’s soul of the oneness and unity of God 
is after all the eternal truth, and all the warring and strife in the more 
conscious lives of men and women only a passing phenomenon of 
spiritual growth. 


THE CHILD AND THE MOON 
is an example of the only intelligible way in which the great universal 
harmony and concord of all created things can be communicated to the 
child’s mind, viz., through the idea of love to himself. 

SONG. 

(To be said or sung by the mother.) 
“See, my child, the moon’s sweet light, 
Up in heaven shining bright. 

Moon come down, come quickly bere 
To my little child so dear.’ 

“ Gladly would I come and play 
With you, but too far away 

I live, and from my home above 

I cannot come to those I love. 

But I send my shining light 

To make the earth you live on bright, 
Just to please you, little child, 

I look down with my glance so mild ; 
And, although I’m far away, 

I watch with love your merry play. 
You must promise me to be 

Good and kind, and then you’ll see, 
Ishall often, often come, 

And look in at your happy home ; 
And when my shining light you see, 
You must wave a kiss to me.” 

“ Good-bye, good-bye, dear moon, 
Come back again right soon !” 

Thus Frébel would have the natural phenomena of the universe made 
use of as stepping-stones to higher knowledge, and, above all things, by 
leading the child’s observations in gradual stages from created things up 
to the Creator, he would make these phenomena the means of conveying 
to'the child’s soul a conception of the highest Being. “My system of 
education is based on religion, and intended to lead up to religion.” 

The child’s relation also to the world of plants and animals will only 
become real and vivid to him if he has to do with them himself, if from 
his cradle he has grown up among flowers, and has not lacked animal 
playfellows, “his brothers beneath him,” as Michelet says. 

Frdbel would have liked to see hung up before the cradle of every 
infant a bird in a cage, the movements and twitterings of which would 
occupy the child’s attention immediately on its awaking, and prevent 
that idle brooding by which the weight of the material world smothers 
the feeble spark of the spirit. Even young babies should be brought 
into contact with all the elementary forces of nature—which are those 
most closely related to its own nature—and for this purpose they should 
spend the greater part of the day, when the weather and season allow 
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it, in the open air, where the voices of wind and water, color, form, 
and sounds of thousand-fold kinds, will be their first instructors. Thus 
the senses will be trained and fitted for conveying to the soul its earliest 
nourishment. Without cultivation of the senses cultivation of the soul 
is impossible. Too little distinction, however, is still made between 
disciplined and undisciplined enjoyment of the senses. Real, elevated, 
mental enjoyment can only be realized through cultivated senses, and 
such enjoyment will overcome that delight in the coarse gratification of 
the senses which is incompatible with human dignity. 

Children should be encouraged, also, to call around them the chick- 
ens, pigeons, or other domestic animals at hand, and, whilst they are 
scattering food before them, little songs may be sung in which the 
modes of life of these animalsmay be described. Children are not capa- 
ble of intelligent observation of human life, and can only understand 
the actions of human beings in so far as they have any relation tothem- 
selves. The life of animals, on the other hand, supplies them with 
hundreds of scenes in which the rude primitive existence out of which 
humanity has developed itself is reflected, as in 

THE FARM-YARD GATE. 
What can this be? A gatelI see! 
Oh ! come into the court with me ; 

The horses are springing, 
The pigeons are flying, 
The geese are chattering, 
The ducks are quacking, 
The hens are cackling, 
The cock is crowing, 
The cow is lowing, 
The calf is sporting, 
The lamb is baaing, 
The sheep is bleating, 
The pig is grunting ; 
Closely shut the gate must be, 
That none may run away, 
But all in peace together stay.— Amelia Gurney. 

It is generally the sight of animals that first awakens in children a 
desire for knowledge. With a little encouragement and direction they 
will easily learn their names and chief characteristics, and be led to ob- 
serve their movements, habits, manner of life, etc. ; they will learn how 
to manage and look after them, and so get to love them, and know their 
value to mankind. And all this knowledge will be a preparation for 
life and intercourse in the world of human beings. If children have 
early learned to observe the endless differences that exist in the condi- 
tions of animals, how all the separate species, varying in their ways 
and requirements, live and flourish in different elements and surround- 
ings, they will not be so liable to fall into the Philistine habit of criti- 
cising and condemning everything in which their fellow-creatures differ 
from themselves—the seeds of wide-hearted toleration and love of jus- 


tice will have been planted in them. 
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All the different images and influences of nature produce correspond- 
ing moods in the human mind. A landscape, smiling in the sunshine, 
impresses the mind very differently from a hurricane by the seashore, 
and the song of the nightingale produces a different effect from the 
croaking of owls. The young child perceives at first only individual 
objects in nature; the thing which is occupying him at the moment is 
all that will excite his attention or influence his mind. 

To grown people and children .alike impressions produced by nature 
seem, more or less, the creation of their own souls, and for this reason, 
that there is everywhere harmony between the outward world and the 
inner nature of man, everywhere analogies may be traced between the 
material and the spiritual world; and how should it be, otherwise when 
the Spirit which pervades both these inter-dependent worlds is one? 

To a song called “The Little Fishes,” which is accompanied by a 
finger exercise imitating the swimming undulating movement of fish, 
Frobel has affixed the following motto (which, indeed, may be consid- 
ered the key to all the songs in the book),— 

** Where there’s movement, where there’s action, 
For the child’s eye there’s attraction ! 
Where brightness, melody, and measure, 
Its little heart will throb with pleasure, 
Oh ! Mothers, strive to keep these young souls fresh and clear, 
That order, truth, and beauty, always may be dear ! ”’ 

Cleanliness and order in everything that relates to a child’s bodily 
wants will also influence the purity of its soul, just as the delight in 
clear sparkling water, and all that is bright and transparent, has more 
to do with the spiritual nature than the bodily senses. “All things 
are parables ” (Alles ist Gleichniss), said Goethe, when he wanted to ex- 
press the analogy between the world of outward phenomena and the 
world of thought and ideas. The time will come when the whole sym- 
bolic language of nature will be clear and intelligible to mankind. 

It is not mere infantine curiosity which is at work when children 
peer with eager eyes into a nest full of young birds. The snug little 
home, in which the parent-birds nestle out of sight with their young 
ones, is to the child a picture of its own home life, which he cannot 
form a distinct objective conception of until he has seen it, as it were, ° 
placed at a distance from himself. His own parents are too closely 
united with him, too much part of his own life, for him to be able to 
form a right idea of his relations to them. 

A child of two or three years old, who tries hard to round his little 
hands into the shape of a bird’s-nest, singing all the while the little 
“bird-song,” will be sure to think of his own dear mother. 


Two pretty birds built a soft warm nest, 
In which together they may rest ; 
Three round eggs in the nest they lay, 
And hatch three young birds one fine day ! 
“ Twit, twit, twit,” the young ones call, 
* Mother, thou art so dear to us all.”— Amelia Gurney. 
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Frébel uses this example, of the visible providence of parents, to 
lead the mind up to the invisible providence of the all-protecting Heav.- 
enly Father. The child is then taught to observe either in real life, or 
in the pictures of the “ Mutter und Koselieder,” how every little bird 
is taken care of in a special way, how it builds its nest where it is safe 
from danger, and where the food it requires is within reach, and that 
it builds this nest, and hatches its young ones, at the time of year when 
the unfledged little creatures will be protected by the warmth of the 
spring sun, and so forth. And then the mother, drawing the child’s 
attention to the fearlessness with which the little birds lie quietly in 
their nest, waiting for the return of their mother, who has gone to fetch 
them food, repeats these words: 

“The heavenly Father’s glorious sun 
Warms thy home too and makes it bright, 


He shines on thee and every one, 
Look up and thank him for his light.” 


And many other verses of the book point in like manner to God’s all- 
ruling Providence. 


The child, who, at the age of two years, has imitated the watering 
of flowers, in the hand-game called the “watering-pot,” when it is a 
year or two older, will delight in carrying water to real flowers, and 
somewhat later on will tend its patch of ground diligently, for its senses 
will, from the very first, have been awakened to the fact that all living 
things require care and love, and that love must show itself in action. 
Whatever children have to take care of they learn to love, and, through 


the care and attention bestowed on plants and animals, their feelings 
will be so enlarged and cultivated that in after-life they will be capable 
of making sacrifices for the human beings whom they love. 

As every human instinct has its analogy in nature, so has that instinct 
of which conscience is in time developed. If the order and regularity 
of nature be rightly understood, and the evil recognized which follows 
neglect or violation of natural laws, the order of the moral world, trans- 
gression against which constitutes sin, will be easily grasped. Just as 
every breach of the laws of nature speaks distinctly in the outward 
visible world, so does the voice of conscience make itself loudly heard 
within, when, by something unworthy of its higher destiny, the laws 
of human nature are violated. 

None but those who do not understand or observe the nature and 
character of children, who have forgotten their own childhood, and 
have no feeling or love for nature, will consider it a piece of far-fetched 
absurdity, thus to interpret the earliest games of children as the start- 
ing-point of the life of the soul, and the beginning of mental develop- 
ment. If the first play and laughter of the infant had no connection 
with the last deeds of the old man, how could we pretend to believe in 
anything like continuity in human life, and man’s inward develop- 
ment? Only when the idea of this continuity has been fully grasped, 
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when education shall succeed in preserving unbroken the thread which 
connects the child with the youth, will the man live and act to the end 
of his days up to the ideal of his youth. And then only shall we see 
real men and women truly great and worthy characters. 


In an age like ours, when fresh advances must be made in order, as far 
as possible, to heal the breach which has hitherto existed between man 
and nature—and which was necessary for the growth of human under- 
standing and consciousness—and to bring humanity and nature, by 
the conquest and spiritualization of the latter, into a new bond of 
union, in an age when natural science places itself at the head of all 
science, and subdues to itself one department of life after another, a | 
new generation must not be allowed to grow up without receiving its 
initiation in this temple of Divine revelation, and being fitted to exer- 
cise wisely the sovereignty assigned to man over the kingdom of nature. 
And this initiation must take place at the very commencement of life, 
through the teaching of the symbolic language of nature, which chil- 
dren’s eyes can read better than others. As humanity in the dawp ef 


its existence apprehended clearly the language of ~-+-*% and D 
it-distinctly tho yveieo of Gad, so jn #-~ sousand voices of nature does 


the child hear God speaking to +, and lofty truths are the first impres- 
sions made on its soul. The rippling brook tells him the loveliest 
fairy tales ; the vine-leaves swayed by the summer breeze reveal to him 
the first secrets of beauty; the flowers greet him as brothers and sis- 
ters, and exchange smiling glances with him ; the wind-chased clouds, 
painted by the evening sun, shape themselves to his fancy into magic 
pictures of an ideal world; butterflies and insects speak to him in a 
familiar language, and the birds gladden with poetry that is ever new. 

In such a world of beauty and divine peace, the young heart will so 
expand and strengthen as to be able later to endure the turmoil and 
strife of the human world, will acquire force sufficient to overcome all 
adverse powers, and gain an indomitable belief in the Divine Spirit, 
and an immutable trust in the fatherly love of God. 

* What God has joined together, let not man separate!” says Frobel 
with regard to man’s “ union with nature.” 
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* 
X. THE CHILD’S FIRST RELATIONS TO MANKIND. 
Tue child awakens to life in its mother’s arms, its mother is, so to 
say, its own wider life. Without her care, without her looks of love, 
existence would offer a sorry prospect to the young new-comer. The 
mother must be her child’s first mediator with the world and mankind. 
The physical union between mother and child, which still continues 
for some time after birth, becomes gradually loosened, and that first by 
the child learning to walk, which is the first stage of physical independ- 
ence. But even in this earliest period of the child’s life a certain degree 
of spiritual union, between mother and child, must have been gained, 
if, with the growing freedom and independence of body, there is to be 
an increase of the mental union from which the mother derives her 
_@tiet educational power. Woe to the child who learns to run without 
ever, during its first exercise of this new freedom, hurrying back in 
taxgor to his mother’s loving arms! To the end of his life there will be 
& VOld If 11s Bos, fae the first love-bond in his life was not knit closely 
and securely enough. But ir me toarts of mothor eud-ohild are rightly 
fused together, during the period of bodily union and earliest nurture, 
then the physical emancipation of the child will work in the opposite 
direction as regards mind and spirit ; spiritual union will increase with 
the child’s consciousness of its physical independence of its mother, 
with the development of its personality. 
The first utterance through which the child expresses its love relation- 
ip to human beings, to its mother, is smiling. The human heart alone 
‘capable of laughter and tears, and for the newborn infant this is the 
only language at command to express its wants and feelings. 

All relationships start from one point, one object, and they must first 
be firmly knit round this point before they can bear to have their limits 
widened. Thus the mother should be the central point round which 
the child’s being revolves at first; she should not allow any one else to 
have so much to do with him as herself, in order that his heart may 
learn to concentrate itself. A great deal of harm is still done in this 
respect by nurses and other servants. The children of wealthy parents, 
who are surrounded by numbers of attendants, and handed over first to 
one and then another, frequently grow up with weak, unstable affections. 

The natural sequence of human relationship for the child is from 
the mother to the father, the brothers and sisters, the grandparents, the 
more distant members of the family, and the servants of the house; 
and after these come its own playfellows and the friends of its parents. 
Very young children are apt to cry, or, at any rate, put on a look of 
alarm, if taken amongst a large company of strangers, and this is sim- 
ply because they cannot yet feel any connection between themselves 
and people outside their own family, and are therefore frightened by 
them. Everything strange and unknown, unless it be led up to by 
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gradual transitions, gives a shock to the system. If the harmony of 
the soul is to be complete in the future, the child’s feelings must not 
be overstrained at first, but be allowed to expand gradually. 

Hence it must always have a pernicious effect to take young children 
out of the family circle, and set them in the midst of a larger commu- 
nity, where no natural bonds of affection can be knit.* Children who 
have been placed at an early age in orphanages, or who have spent the 
first part of their lives in a foundling hospital, will generally be found 
to have a melancholy, listless expression of countenance; they always 
look as if something was wanting to them, however good the arrange- 
ments of these institutions may be. Nothing can fully take the place 
of the natural atmosphere of family-life which has been divinely or- 
dained for children, though at the same time it is fair to acknowledge 
that orphan asylums do, to an immense extent, compensate the little 
ones received in them for the want of a mother’s care and love. 

“ Father, mother, and child make up at first the whole human being,” 
says Frébel. The family is the first link in the organism of humanity, 
the first social community. And if this first link be imperfect, how 
can the others hang together properly ? 

If, on the other hand, this small circle, in which the starting point of 
morality may be said to lie, does not in course of time extend its horizon, 
exclusive family love would degenerate into family egotism, of which 
tuere is already quite enough in the world. In the Middle-Ages such 
exclusiveness was toa certain extent necessary ; it had its justifications 
and its good results. But in the present day the conditions of life are 
different; and family egotism, such particularly as exists among the 
aristocracy and in the seclusion of country life, must be rooted out as a 
remnant of feudalism if the love of humanity is to increase and spread. 

Hence children, when once they have become thoroughly at home ir. 
the family circle—have embraced all its members in their affections— 
must be introduced to a larger circle, which should consist chiefly of 
children of their own age. The face of the youngest child will brighten 
with delight when it meets another of the same size or age. An in- 
stinctive feeling of sympathy arises where there is a similar degree of 
development, just as in later life people of kindred minds become at- 
tached to one another. The Kindergarten affords the best possible 
playground for infants, even before their second year; but it is essen- 
tial that they should be accompanied by their mothers or nurses. 


The hand-games in the “ Mutter und Koselieder ” furnish also the first 
introduction to the family relationships. 

Almost everything that comes under a child’s notice will suggest to 
it these relationships, because they are the only ones known to it. Its 


“It is quite another thing, to take young children (oven dnring their two first years) 
for part of the day to Kindergartens, for they will there be thrown only with children, 
aud will heve compuuluus of their own age, 

















































dolls are made to represent father, or mother and children ; it plays at 
being father or mother with its little companions. A child of two years 
old or so will cry out: “Father and mother stars!” while gazing at 
two large shining orbs in the heavens (see “Mutier und Koselieder”). 
These and a hundred other examples teach us what a prominent place 
this most natural of relations oceupies in the minds of children. 

In one of the finger-games the child’s fingers are made to represent 
its parents, brothers, and sisters, 

For instance : 
This is the mother, dear and good; 
This is the father, of merry mood; 
This is the brother, strong and tall; 
This is the sister, beloved of all; 
This is the baby, still tender and smail; 
And this the whole family we call. 
Count them—one, two, three, four, five, 
To be happy and good they always strive. 


In another game the fingers are counted and doubled down one after 
the other into the palm of the hand, while at the same time the names 
_ of the brothers and sisters and of the child itself are enumerated: 
To thumk now I say one; 

To index finger, two; 

To middle finger, three; 

To ring finger, four; 

At little finger five I number. 

Now I’ye put them all to bed, 

Pillowed is each sleepy head; 

Let them rest in peaceful slumber.— Amelia Gurney. 


Counting is an inexhaustible source of amusement to little children, 
as, indeed, may be everything that is of importance for their develop- 
ment, if only it be presented to them in a suitable form; and it is ex- 
tremely easy to make the importance of number intelligible to them by 
degrees, either with the measure of music, or the rhythm of verse, or 
by giving them a number of things to count. This little game also 
affords opportunity for exercising children’s power of self-control. 
Nothing is more difficult to them than to stand perfectly still without 
making a sound or movement; it is in vain that they are bidden to be 
silent unless they are made to feel that there is a reason for silence. 
But here is a game of which they understand the meaning, and they 
will remain. perfectly motionless, with an expression of the greatest 
importance, for whole minutes, and even a quarter of an hour, under 
the impression that they must not wake the sleeping little ones. 

From young children only very little must be expected, and only a 
little at a time can be takenin bythem. The smallest efforts increased 
by degrees will lead up at last to the greatest ones. 

In another of the finger-games the fingers represent a flower-basket 
in which the child carries flowers to its father, and thus opportunity is 
afforded to the tiniest human being of expressing ite love in -sctio=- 
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The motto to this is: 
“ Seek your children’s hearts to hold, 
By all the means you can devise ; 
Even their love for you may grow cold, 
A plant that is not watered dies.” ‘ 

Further on in the book we find two grandmothers visiting each other 
with their grandchildren: this is an expansion of family relations. 
The story connected with this game strings together all the various 
objects which have hitherto served the child as playthings in order to 
produce on its mind an impression of the continuity and connection of 
all things. 

Frobel says : 

“The child should grow into a full harmonious whole, 
This is, while yet on earth, the destiny of his soul.” 

It is one of Frobel’s leading ideas, and one which recurs again and 
again, to impress the unity and continuity of the universe and of 
humanity on the child’s mind in all sorts of different ways. 

If the modern mania for associations would extend itself to associa- 
tions of families, for the combined purpose of improving education and 
of introducing greater community into it, more good would be done 
than by all the associations for material and industrial ends. The 
Kindergarten furnishes the best means for this purpose by placing the 
beginnings of education améng a community of friendly families, each 
member of which has the opportunity of using his endowments for the 


greatest good of the young generation. 


As in the case of adult individuals, of nations, and of humanity, 
there are great and critical periods of development which have a 
decisive influence on their careers or histories—so is it with the growth 
ofchildren. It is such periods as these that Frdbel endeavours to point 
out and explain to mothers in order that they may turn them to their 
destined use. The greater the child’s unconsciousness at the time, the 
stfonger will be the effect on its moral development of all impressions 
it may receive. If these critical periods of growth were judiciously dealt 
with, not too roughly interfered with, while at the same time sufficiently 
watched and helped to make their work lasting, the whole development 
of the character would receive a different and a better bias. The most 
trifling incidents are of importance in childhood; for the whole future 
life is influenced by the impressions made then. 

For instance, Friébel looks upon the child’s first fall as an important 
event in his early development, and one of which the full impression 
should not be disturbed. The child’s confidence in running arises from 
his being still ignorant of danger—he is like virtue which has not yet 
been tried! He falls, and is for the first time frightened out of the 
repose of unconsciousness. ‘The wise plan then would be to leave him 
to himself, not to lift him up at once and overwhelm him with pity and 
lamentations, even though he should have hurt himself a little and 
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begun to cry. This first fright and pain will thus produce their fui! 
impression on him, and foresight will be awakened in him; his self- 
confidence will no longer be a blind instinct, and the necessity of 
acquiring strength and skill will become gradually recognized. 

Nothing makes people so superficial as being subject to constant 
rapid successions of impressions, the one effacing the other, and no 
lasting mark being left on the mind or character. The present genera- 
tion, in the rich and fashionable world especially, affords ample proof 
of this. Rapid reading, rapid traveling, enjoyments of every kind 
(even the noble pleasures of art and nature) crowded one on the other, 
the hurry and bustle of modern life generally, tend more than anything 
else to produce superficiality, emptiness, and dullness. 


So little thought has hitherto been given to the signification of chil- 
dren’s earliest play, that we cannot too often remind our readers not to 
look for this meaning in the outward form of their games, but in the 
fact that the utterances of children, being the natural expression of 
their human nature, reveal this nature in its earliest beginnings. A 
considerable number of examples from the series in the “ Mutter und 
Koselieder’’ is necessary to make Frobel’s theories quite intelligible. 

One of the well-known games often played with little children, and 
which always causes them great enjoyment, is Bo-Peep. Now it is 
Froébel’s theory that whatever invariably calls forth expressions of 
delight from the little beings, and has become a tolerably universal 
practice, has always a deep significance for their development; and he 
explains the never-ending delight afforded by the game of Bo-Peep in 
this manner: that the child through the momentary separation from 
its mother (viz., when she is hidden by the handkerchief) becomes 
more conscious of its dependence on her, and for this reason that noth- 
ing can be realized, or made objective to the mind, except by contrast 
with its opposite. But if the mother should neglect to evince her joy 
at seeing her child again after being hidden from him, or should allow 
the child to remain hidden too long without looking for him and rejoic- 
ing at finding him again, a love of hiding for its own sake may gradu- 
ally be acquired, and thus the first step taken towards the habit of 
concealment, from which falsehood and deceit are not far removed. 

Who could pretend to decide exactly where the first imperceptible 
germs of evil in the human soul originate, and how they show them- 
selves? The faintest gleam that promises to light up the darkness of 
early psychology is not to be despised by the educationalist, and Frébel 
has certainly penetrated deeper than any one else into the earliest 
beginnings of the soul’s life. Good and evil lie always close together, 
but Divine Providence can make good come even out of evil; and 
education should do its utmost to use the impulses which might lead to 
evil for the promotion of good. With regard to the danger of the game 
of Bo-Peep exciting in the child a love of concealment Frobel says: 
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« From the very point whence danger threatens to come, help may come 
also—as it always is in God's world—if only you, the mother, rightly 
understand how to turn to a right account every impulse of your child’s 
nature. Through the outward separation, rightly used, the sense of 
inward union will be strengthened in the child. The great end every- 

_ where to be kept in view is the attainment of unity, and every separa- 
tion should be made to conduce to this end.” 

What is most essential for the later educational influence of the 
mother is that in the very earliest period of her child’s development 
she should have succeeded in gaining its confidence, so that, when the 
moment of the first fault (or “ fall”) comes, the child should not think 
of hiding itself from her. But this confidence can only be won by the 
mother’s living in the child’s life, that is to say, playing with it, enter- 
ing into everything that occupies its little mind; in short, understand- 
ing and rightly directing its earliest utterances. If the first fault has 
been committed, loving sympathy with the child’s inward suffering, 
while at the same time he is made to feel that it is to a certain extent 
brought on by himself, will have more effect than any scolding or 
punishment. That these cannot be entirely dispensed with as the child 
grows older is of course understood ; but the natural consequences of a 
fault are always its most effectual punishment. The youngest child 
ean tell at once whether praise or blame is intended in a look, and if 
the mother possess true educational tact she can do much in this way. 

This occasion of the child’s first fault is of the greatest importance, 
because it brings with it the first awakening of conscience. 


In order that he may learn to listen to this inward voice, to catch by 
degrees its faintest whispers, and follow them. obediently, the child 
must first have been accustomed to pay attention to a call addressed to 
himself. Frébel associates the first attention to the mother’s call with 


THE CUCKOO GAME. 


The child is hidden in its mother’s arms or close to her, does not see 
her, but hears her call, and is delighted by the sound of her voice. If 
the child be constantly kept up to following obediently the voice of his 
mother directing him to what is good and right, he will also listen to 
the voice within him, and not let it speak in vain. If the mother has 
made her call dear to him by never requiring of him anything in oppo- 
sition to his childish nature or to his particular character, then he will 
also love the call of conscience as the voice of God, and this voice will 
accompany him through life as a guardian angel and bind him to God. 
The same relation which exists between the child and mother after the 
former has learned to distinguish his own will, and therewith his own 
personality from that of his mother, will exist later between his indi- 
vidual inclinations and the judicial or warning voice of universal reason 
speaking to him through conscience. If love, loving obedience, and 
trusting confidence prevail between mother and child instead of fear 
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of severity and punishments, there will be a possibility in later life of 
that true virtue which follows the dictates of conscience, not from cow- 
ardice and fear of compulsion (inward or outward), but from free 
éhoice and out of love of right, and of God. Whether a human being 
becomes @ moral freedman (within the given limits) or a slave to his 
own and others’ caprices, depends to a great extent on the foundation 
laid in the earliest days of his development. It is not how often or 
how seldom he fails, bat how he lifts himself up from his falls and 
atonés for sins committed, that determines the moral worth of a man. 

In our days, when obedience to personal authority is growing less 

and less, it is certainly of the utmost importance that education should 
do ‘all in its power to eneéurage obedience to law. The child should 
be made to feel at an early age that his parents and teachers are, like 
himeelf, subject to a higher power, in order that there may be early 
awakened in his mind the ¢oncéption of a moral order, to whose anu- 
thority he will in time have to submit. All the qualities of a child 
inay, if not carefully watched, pass over into their opposites and de- 
generate into faults. 
The first characteristic with which education has to contend is self- 
will. Without a certain amount of self-will the character would never 
develop itself ; for it is precisely out of self-will, i. e., one’s own will, 
that the resolution, the assertion of one’s own personality and opinion, 
in short, all that makes of human beings morally responsible men and 
women, is developed. 

The child’s self-will is the perverted expression of his growing feel- 
ing of personality. This feeling is roused when something contrary 
happens to it, or something that it wants is denied to it. Now if this 
something be a thing that he is justified in wanting, something that has 
to do with a necessity of his preservation or development, the child is 
in the right; but if he simply will not submit to some justifiable de- 
mand of his elders, then he is in the wrohg, and must not be listened 
to. For instance, a child ‘criés in its cradle for food, or from an in- 
stinct of cleanliness, or any other justifiable prompting of its nature, 
‘and is not attended to, and this neglect éxcites him to anger, and his 
stréaming is set down toself-will. In such a case the mother or nurse 
is to blame. But if.a child simply cries whenever it wants to be taken 
out of its cradle, it must not always be humored ; so that its will or 
determination may not degenerate into obstinacy or ‘willfulness. True, 
the child may be said to’be ‘justified in requiring that which is agreeable 
to it, and wishing to get rid ‘of what is disagreeable; as, for instance, 
lying alone and unocveupied in its cradle. But then some occupation 
should be provided for it in its ¢radle, and thus the reasonable part of 
its demand be satisfied. 

It is most essential that children should learn from the very begin- 
ning to submit to the conditions of life, and even sometimes to do 
Without what they are justified in wishing for, and to bear what is 
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unpleasant to them for the sake of others; they must be trained from 
their cradles to subordinate the individual will to the community, and 
to sacrifice self out of love to others. But these exercises in self-denial 
must not at first extend to giving up anything really necessary to them, 
and must never last too long. 

There is no more difficult task in education than to strike the right 
balance in this matter, on which the whole struggle of human life 
turns ; avoidance of all that is disagreeable, of all pain and sorrow, and 
striving after well-being and happiness, are the two opposite forces by 
means of which Providence works out our whole development. Here, 
too, love, the highest principle of morality, is the only one that can lead 
in the right direction. Let children learn through love to give up their 
own will to others; this is the only right sort of obedience and that 
which arouses energy for good, whereas obedience from fear produces 
cowardice. The obedience of love begets reverence, the noble desire 
not to grieve parents or others who are beloved, and from it there will 
spring later a holy fear and reverence of God. 

In training children to obey, very little distinction is made between 
right and wrong obedience. The child’s will is too often cowed instead 
of being guided and directed towards right ; and this is the reason why 
so few human beings attain that true moral independence without 
which the highest kind of freedom, that of self-government, is impossi- 
ble, and the inner kernel of the character can never fully unfold itself. 

Frobel lays down the following general rules: To satisfy the child’s 
demands as much as possible; to be wisely indulgent; not to command 
and forbid unreasonably ; and to allow the child, as far as it can do 80 
without injury, to teach itself by its own experiences. 

It wotld not be nearly so difficult to make children obedient if people 
began in earliest'childhood, and set to work in the right way. Before 
egotistic inclinations, selfish impulses and passions have yet been 
aroused and become obstacles in the way, submission to law, which pre- 
sents itself in the guise of parental authority, is not difficult to the 
child if only he has been inspired with a sense that nothing but his wel- 
fare and happiness are thought of. 

This applies also to animals, who know at once whether harm or 
“good is meant them. One glanceat the human eye is enough to inspire 
the animal and the little child with confidence or distrust. It is only by 
patience and love that animals can be trained, not by commanding and 
forbidding ; and yet this latter plan is the one chiefly adopted with 
young children, in spite of the proverb which says, “ Das verbot nur 
reizt.” These then are the chief things to be remembered: That love 
begets confidence ; that only what is right and wholesome should be 
required of children ; that all compulsion should be avoided from the 
beginning’; that they should never be taxed beyond their strength, and 
that everything that is disagreeable to them should as far as possible 
be averted from them. 
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As they grow older, more and more may by degrees be exacted from 
them, and sometimes even that which for the moment is difficult and 
disagreeable, for love and trust will submit blindly and conquer the 
individual will. 

And as it is only in childhood that a firm basis of true obedience can 
be laid, so it is with all virtues which depend chiefly on the formation 
of good habits and experience of their beneficial consequences. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance that this first period of childhood 
should be understood in its minutest details and treated accordingly. 
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Another critical moment in the development of children, and one 
which the “ Mutter und Koselieder” takes note of, is when they first 
begin to observe that people are talking about them and criticising them. 
Without the desire to gain the love and approval of others, the human 
being would be deprived of his strongest stimulus in his endeavors after 
the good and the beautiful. This desire kindles in the child as soon 
as he arrives at a distinct perception of his own personality. He then 
begins to wish to be loved and praised by others, and it depends on the 
right or wrong guidance of this instinct whether it will develop into 
proper love and reverence, or into vanity and ambition. _ 

In the games “The Riders and the Good Child,” and “ The Riders 
and the Sulky Child,” Frébel endeavors to teach mothers the right way 
of dealing in this respect, by making the riders delighted with the good 
child, while they leave the sulky one behind. Children must be made 
to feel that they are loved for their good qualities, and not for their 
outward appearance. _They are too apt to hear themselves praised as 
the “pretty child,” the “beautiful child;” to have their clothes ad- 
mired, etc. The attention of many mothers is exclusively taken up 
with their children’s dress. ‘“ What will people say if you make your 
frock dirty, crumple your hat?” and so forth, is the ordinary talk of 
nurses. Thus the child grows up with the idea that people pay more 
attention to its outward person, and value it more for this than for its 
real merits. Outward appearance is, indeed, the standard of the many. 
Whatever the children see their parents value or despise, they will value 
or despise themselves. 

If ever a time is to come when appearance shall no longer rule the 
world, or at any rate when reality shall have a humble place by its side, 
children must be supplied with a proper standard at the beginning of 
life. Pride, vanity and bragging, which beget folly and crimes of every 
kind, originate in the early perversion of noble impulses which were 
implanted by the Creator for the purpose of striving after good. And 
as succeeding generations inherit from each other sins and iniquities, 
so the virtues that have been cultivated in humanity, and whose germs 
lie in the first motions of the child’s soul, may also be transmitted. 
The whole problem of the development of humanity consists in passing 
from semblance to reality. 
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SAYING THE CATECHISM—DR. CLARKE. 


What the Catechism has not Done. 


’ Now, per contra. You, gentlemen, are all well versed in history, and 
therefore let me ask you,— 

Have you ever read of any man who was made a blatant politician by 
the Catechism? I fancy I hear you all answer, No. 

Did you ever read of a wily demagogue who was made such by the Cat- 
echism? No. 

Did you ever know any man who was brought up on the Catechism, 
who did not vote on rainy days, and vote right, too? No. 

Did you ever know a defaulter, or a communist, or a profane swearer, or 
a bull-dozer, who was brought up on the Catechism? No. 

Have you ever heard that the Catechism has made men mean, or trick- 
ish, or given to low cunning? No. 

But does not all history affirm, that such teaching tends to make men 
honorable, and large-hearted, and magnanimous, and patriotic, as well as 
Christian? Yes, yes. 

And what Christianity did for Westhampton, it can do for Boston and 
New York, for Paris and Peking, for Timbuctoo and Louisiana. 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR. 


Surely a Book which has produced such Results—and is still capable of 
producing such Results—general, educational, and preventive, ought not to 
pass not only out of use, but out of the knowledge of this generation; 
and the little we can do to perpetuate that knowledge among the students 
of our educational history, we will do, by transferring its contents verbatim 
from the very plates from which Ira Webster printed in 1843 his edition 
of the issue of 1777, for the enlightenment and salvation of the genera- 
tion of his day. We are very far from thinking that the Shorter Catechism 
was the only, or the main factor in the problem of Westhampton civiliza- 
tion, such as it was and is. At best, her sons and daughters have found 
it to their interest to go out hence, and complete their education in the 
great university of life and affairs. The practical efficiency of the old 
fashioned New England rural training was not in such school manuals as 
the Primer, the Psalter, and the Testament—Old or New, but in the true 
Froebelian and Pestalozzian principle, and the ever varied round of Object- 
Teaching—the necessity and habit of doing something from morning to 
night in the mutual help and chores of the household and farm. If this 
can be only a little better systematized and adapted, with good religious 
training, clearly understood, and good examples in school and at home, 
it will be a glorious return to first principles. 

Be this as it may, we give the Primer verbatim, et literatim, et punctuatim 
from ‘the only genuine and correct edition’ since John Hancock was 
made President of the American Congress, May 24, 1775. We cannot 
present it to our readers in the same square form, and blue paper cover, 
and strap binding, but with Dr. Clarke they will find it good enough as 
it contains the Shorter Catechism. 
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SAYING THE CATECHISM.* 

I hold in my hand a very small book, which perhaps some of you, in 
all your researches through the large libraries in this country and in 
Europe, have never discovered. I know not who compiled it, but i has 
done more to form the New England character than any book except the 
Bible. Allow me, then, to introduce you to the ‘“‘NEw ENGLAND 
Primer.” Here we have, among many other things, this important 


information: 
“In Adam’s fall 


We sinnéd all.” 


* The cat doth play, 
And after slay.” 


“The dog doth bite 
The thief at night;” 

and soon. Here is also a picture of John Rogers, burning at the stake 
in Smithfield, in 1554, and “‘ his wife and nine small children, and one at 
the breast,” looking on. Does that mean that he had nine children or ten? 
I have stumbled, then, upon two unsettled historical questions: one is, 
Who compiled the New England Primer? and the other is, How many chil- 
dren did John Rogers have? We are in the habit of settling such ques- 
tions here, but we have not time to settle these now. 

The ‘‘ Primer” which was used in Westhampton was a square book. 
It was not in this oblong, modern form. This book, therefore, does not 
look to me quite orthodox outside; but I have no doubt it is orthodox 
inside, for it contains the Catechism. 'The Catechism, as we studied and 
recited it, was divided into three parts. The first part comprehended all 
between, ‘‘ What is the chief end of man?” and ‘the First Command- 
ment.” The second embraced all the ‘‘ Commandments,” together with 
“What is required?” and ‘‘ What is forbidden?” in them all, and ‘‘ The 
reasons annexed for observing them.” The third included all from the 
question, ‘‘Is any man able perfectly to keep the commandments of 
God?” to the end. The Catechism was required, by the public sentiment* 
of the town, to be perfectly committed to memory, and recited in the 
meeting-house by all the children and youth between the ages of eight and 
fifteen. These public recitations were held on three different Sabbaths in 
the summer of every year, with perhaps a fortnight intervening between 
each of them, to allow sufficient time for the children to commit to mem- 
ory the division assigned. 

When the time arrived for commencing the exercise, the excitement 
was tremendous. As the great battle of Trafalgar was about to begin 
between the immense armadas of England and France, Lord Nelson dis- 
played at the masthead of his flag-ship, ‘‘The Victory,” the exciting 
proclamation, streaming in the wind, ‘‘ ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN 
TO DO HIs DUTY!” That proclamation woke all the national enthusiasm 
of his officers and men, and strung every nerve for the awful conflict. 
Scarcely less imperative and exciting was the annual announcement by 





* From an Address before the New England Historic Genealogical Society, on the town 
of Westhampton, Dec. 4, 1878. By Dorus Clarke, D. D. 
















































Father Hale: ‘‘ Sabbath after next, the first division of the Catechism will be 
recited here.” It sent a thrill through the town, 

There was ‘‘no discharge in that war.” Public sentiment demanded 
the most implicit obedience by all concerned. The old Primers were 
looked up, new ones. bought, and the parents set their children to the 
work at once and in earnest, Every question and every answer must be 
most thoroughly committed to memory, verbatim et literatim et punctuatim. 
The time for recitation was at the close of the afternoon service, All the 
children in the town, dressed in their “‘ Sabba-day clothes,” were arranged 
shoulder to shoulder,—the boys on the one side and the girls on the other 
of the broad aisle, beginning at the ‘‘deacon’s seat” beneath the pulpit, 
and extending down that aisle, and round through the side aisles as far as 
was necessary. The parents—“ children of a larger growth ”"—crowded 
the pews and galleries, tremblingly anxious that their little ones might 
acquit themselves well, Many a mother bent over that scene with solemn 
interest, handkerchief in hand, the tears of joy ready to fall if their chil- 
dren should succeed, and tears of sorrow if they should happen to fail. 
It was a spectacle worthy of a painter. 

Father Hale, standing in the pulpit, put out the questions to the chil- 
dren in order; and each one, when the question came to him, was expected 
to wheel out of the line, d la militaire, into the broad aisle, and face the 
minister, and make his very best obeisance, and answer the question put 
to him without the slightest mistake. To be told, that is, to be prompted 
or corrected by the minister, was not a thing to. be permitted by any child 
who expected thereafter to have any reputation in that town for good 
scholarship. In this manner the three divisions of the Catechism were 
successively recited, while many were the ‘‘knees which smote one 
against another;” and many are the persons who recollect, and will long 
recollect, the palpitating heart, the tremulous voice, the quivering frame, 
with which for several years they went through that terrible ordeal. But, 
if the nervous effects of that exercise were appalling, the moral influence 
was most salutary; and I desire, in this presence, to acknowledge my deep 
obligations to my parents, who long since, as I trust, ‘‘ passed into the 
skies,” for their fidelity in requiring me, much against my will, to com- 
mit to memory the Assembly’s Catechism, and to ‘‘say” it six or seven 
years in succession in the old meeting-house in Westhampton, amid trem- 
blings and agitations I can never cease to remember. 

But this was not all. The Catechism formed a part of the curriculum 
of all the common schools in that town for half a century, and was as 
thoroughly taught and as regularly recited there as Webster’s Spelling- 
book or Murray's English Grammar. It was as truly a classic as any 
other book. It was taught everywhere,—in the family, in the school, and 
in the church,—indeed, it was the principal intellectual and religious pad- 
ulum of the people. We had it for breakfast, and we had it for dinner, 
and we had it for supper. The entire town was saturated with its doc- 
trines, and it is almost as much so at the present day. The people could 
not, of course, descend into the profound depths of the metaphysics of 
theology, but they thoroughly understood the system which was held by 
the fathers in New England. They were not indeed prepared to 

“* Reason high 


of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; ” 
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but they so clearly apprehended what they believed to be the truths of the 


Bible, 
“ That to the height of this great argument 


They could assert Eternal Providence, 
Aud justify the ways of God to men.” 

The practice of instructing the children thoroughly in the Catechism, 
was very general throughout New England for a century and a half after 
the arrival of ‘“‘The Mayflower.” Judge Sewall, in. the. first volume of 
his “Diary,” just published by the Massachusetts Historical. Society, 
speaks of a certain Sabbath, which, in the Old South Church in this city, 
was called “‘7'he Catechising Day,” and of his wearing a new article of cloth- 
ing in honor of that specially important custom. But I believe that that 
excellent. practice was nowhere so thoroughly carried out. as it was in 
Western Massachusetts, That was largely owing to the transcendent 
influence of Jonathan Hdwards,—clarum et venerabile nomen,—who was 
looked up to by the ministers in Boston and Scotland as the oracle in all 
metaphysical and theological matters. His influence in Northampton and 
Stockbridge, and in the regions round about, is visible to-day in the pecu- 
liar moral and religious grain of the people.* 

This, lacies and gentlemen, was the way the New England character was 
formed. Professor James Russell Lowell, in ‘‘ The Biglow Papers,” has 
given us a very seasonable caution in relation to this matter. He says, 
with only a slight alteration, if his serio-comic style and orthography be 


admissible, 
“Young folks are smart, but all ain’t good thet’s new; 
I guese the gran’thers they knowed sunthin’, tu. 
They toiled an‘ prayed, built sure in the beginnin’, 
An’ never let us tech the underpinnin’.”’ 


General Result. 


The general result was, and still is, that sobriety, large intelligence, 
sound morality, and unfeigned piety exist there to a wider extent than in 
any other community of equal size within the limits of my acquaintance. 
Revivals of religion have been of great frequency, purity, and power; 
and to-day more than one-third of the population, all told, are members of 
that Congregational church. Nine-tenths of the inhabitants are regular 
attendants on public worship. Thirty-eight of the young men have grad- 
uated from college, have entered the learned professions, and especially 
the Christian ministry, and several of them have risen to positions of the 
highest usefulness and honor. These, I believe, are much larger per- 
centages of educated men, of Christian men, of useful men, than can be 
found in any other town in this or any other commonwealth. 

I have resided in that town sixteen years, in Williamstown four years, 
in Andover three years, in Blandford twelve years, in Springfield six 
years, and in Boston and its vicinity thirty-seven years, and have 
therefore had some opportunities to form an intelligent judgment 
of the relative condition, moral and religious, of different parts of this 





*For the other side of Jonathan Edwards’ theology and influence, see article m Inter- 
national Review for July 1880, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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Commonwealth; and I say it ‘‘ without fear or favor, or hope of reward ;” 
I say it with no invidious spirit whatever; I say it simply because historic 
verity peremptorily requires that it should be said,—that I have nowhere 
found, in these communities generally, such profound reference for the 
name of JEHOVAH, the Infinite and Personal Gop; such unquestioning 
faith in the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures; such devout and con- © 
scientious observance of the Sabbath; such habitual practice of- family 
prayers; such respect for an oath in a court of justice; such anxiety for 
revivals of religion; such serious determination to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; and such deep conviction that it never can be reached, 
except by repentance for sin, and faith in a crucified Redeemer, as I have 
seen in that town. 

The cause of this superior Christian tone of society, sb far as I am able 
to trace effects back to their causes,—can be found, not in the local posi- 
tion of that town, not in its scenery, not in its peculiarly favorable situa- 
tion for the prosecution of any of the arts of life, not in the wealth cre- 
ated by great manufacturing industries, for all the manufactories of which 
it can boast, I believe, are a gristmill and a sawmill; but that cause is its 
more thorough indoctrination, from its settlement down to the present 
day, in the great truths of the Bible, creating public sentiment, permeat- 
ing domestic life, giving vigor to conscience, converting men to Christ, 
and impregnating society, through all its ramifications, with a profounder 
sense of moral obligation. During my boyhood and youth, I never knew 
my father’s house locked by any mechanical contrivance by day or night; 
but it was locked with a lock of very peculiar construction and strength. 
The Bible and the Catechism were the ‘‘ combination lock” which thor- 


oughly protected every man’s house. 


Educational Results. 

The educational results of that method of learning and “‘ Saying the 
Catechism” were also of the greatest importance. Committing so thor- 
oughly to memory such a long series of questions and answers, and doing 
it for so many years, could not fail to exert a‘most marked influence upon 
the intellectual powers. It has long been a question among educators 
how much the memory should be taxed. Some hold that it cannot be 
overloaded; and others say that to charge it highly weakens its ability, and 
injures mental discipline. What is the memory? It is the power of 
storing up for future use the knowledge we have already acquired, and of 
recalling it at pleasure. Direct efforts to do this are doubtless unwise; 
but it can be sufficiently done in the ordinary processes of education with- 
out direct effort. To form a good memory, an idea must be deeply 
impressed upon the mind, and sometimes it must be repeated again and 
again to make a deep impression. That remarkable practice of commit- 
ting to memory the catechism, through so many years and with such 
punctilious accuracy, met precisely these requirements, and was observed 
to be a most important factor in the education of the people. 

Archbishop Whateley says that ‘‘ the knowledge of man’s ignorance is the 
much neglected friend of human knowledge.” But that practice of 
‘Saying the Catechism” made the children of Westhampton pay special 
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attention to that ‘‘friend of human knowledge,”—‘ the knowledge of 
man’s ignorance.” If any thing can teach us our ‘‘ignorance,” it isa 
“knowledge” of the great truths taught in the Catechism. Those truths 
have depths which the longest finite line can never sound, and heights te 
which the boldest angelic wing can never soar. They teach us, too, that, 
though men may be highly intelligent on other subjects, they may be 
profoundly unacquainted with their relations to their Creator, Redeemer, 
and Judge. 

And, besides, the sharp definitions in the Catechism had the same edu- 
cating effect. A good definition is said to be more than half the argu. 
ment. Daniel Webster had the remarkable faculty of stating his case so 
clearly to the court, the jury, and the senate, that the statement virtually 
argued the case. It is very much so with the definitions of the Cate- 
chism. The statement is the argument. For instance, take the fol- 
lowing: 

“What is the chief end of man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God, 
and to enjoy Him forever.” This definition is so obviously accurate, 
and is so thoroughly corroborated by all our moral instincts, that it has 
beet the inspiration of many a noble life. 

‘‘What is God? God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in 
His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” Can 
any thing be more comprehensive and exact? 

“What is sin? Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression 
of, the law of God.” Here we have both the negative and positive sides 
of sin,—the not doing, and the doing. There is nothing deficient, and 
nothing redundant. The definition covers the whole ground, and no 
more. 

“‘What are the decrees of God? The decrees of God are His eternal 
purpose, according to the counsel of His own will, whereby, for His glory, 
He hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass.” Against this rock of 
truth the waves of criticism have dashed for more than two centuries, 
and have made no impression. 

“Did all mankind fall in Adam’s first transgression? The covenant 
being made with Adam, not only for himself, but for his posterity, all 
mankind, descending from him by ordinary generation, sinned in him, 
and fell with him in his first transgression.” That the fall of Adam 
somehow or other affects ‘‘his posterity,” all history affirms; the modus 
is infinitesimally unimportant, but the representative or corporate theory 
of the Catechism has been, historically, more generally accepted than any 
other. 

The Westminster Assembly of Divines were men of great intelligence, 
breadth of mind, and comprehensive knowledge of the Scriptures; and 
their definitions are wonderful specimens of clear and exact thought,—as 
nearly mathematical as the case would admit. And then, too, such 
was their high sense of responsibility, that they took ample time 
to complete their work with the most scrupulous care. In the for- 
mation of their Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms, they sat more than five years, and held one thousand 
one hundred and sixty-three sessions. They considered, reconsid- 
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ered, and considered over and over again every point, so as to repro- 
duce the very mind and will of the Great Inspirer of the Scriptures, 
and make their work echo what they believed to be the real meaning of 
that Book. Now, such thorough drilling in the Catechism, in its clear 
definitions ‘and exact statements,—in the family, in the school, in the 
church,—could not but exert a most potent influence upon the suscepti- 
ble minds of the children and youth. It strengthened their memories; it 
enlarged their views; it gave power to conscience; it awakened deep solic- 
itude about the Eternal Future; it formed the habit of clear thought, of 
close reasoning, and of logical deduction; and if I may be forgiven the 
egotism of referring for a moment to my own experience, by way of 
illustration, I would say, that I have been through the process of calcu- 
lating eclipses of the sun which required the most sustained attention for 
several days in succession; I have followed Butler in his profound discus- 
sions in ‘‘The Analogy;” and Leibnitz in his herculean effort to wrestle 
in his ‘‘Theodicwa,” ‘with the ‘treméndous problem of moral evil, and 
sought ‘to settle that vexed question, ‘yes, that veratissima questio of theo- 
logians, How could a Holy God permit sin to enter the universe ?—but I have 
never discovered that all these calculations and discussions exerted a 
better influence upon my own mind, than my early familiarity with the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. ‘That is nearly as much a treatise on logic 
as it is on theology; and it is a very martinet in mental discipline. 


Resulis upon the World drawn from the Haperience of Westhampton. 

But what have been the results of this system of thorough religious 
training upon the world, through the influence of the children of West- 
hampton? ‘“ Conduct,” says Matthew Arnold, ‘‘is at least three-quarters 
of human life.” Whrt, then, has beén the “‘conduct” of the children of 
Westhampton? Let history answer; and I wish to hold your minds to a 
true historical perspective. 

As already stated, thirty-eight of her young men have obtained a liberal 
education, and several others have gone into professional life, and into 
other useful vocations, without the benefit of a collegiate course of study. 
But let me be 'more specific. Twenty-three of these young men have 
become clergymen. One of them has been pastor of an importarit church 
in this city, and President of the Andover Theological Seminary. Others 
have been -settled in churches of other cities and towns in this Common- 
wealth; and others still, in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and California. One has lived eighteen 
years in the kraals of Southern Africa, teaching the benighted Hottentots 
the way to heaven; and another, for twenty-eight years has performed 
missionary labor in Western Asia, through the exactions of the Turkish 
Government and the horrors of the recent war with Russia. One of them 
devised the famous “pledge” which is working out the temperance 
reformation; and published a volume of statistics, collected from experi- 
ence in Europe and America, showing that men, in the long run, can per- 
form more labor and contribute more to the material prosperity of the 
country, by resting one day in seven and keeping the Sabbath holy, than 
by laboring continuously seven days in the week. Two farmers in West- 
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hampton had two sons each who went to college, graduated with honor, 
became clergymen, and rose to such eminence that the colleges made them 
all Doctors of Divinity,—whether that title be worth little or much. 

Take next the gal profession. Westhampton has raised but few law- 
yers. When Peter the Great was in London, he saw the Lords with their 
bag wigs coming out of Westminster Hall; and he asked, ‘‘ Who are 
those fellows yonder?” He was told that they were lawyers. ‘‘ What!” 
he exclaimed,—‘“‘ lawyers, lawyers; what do they want so many lawyers 
here for? There are only two of them in Russia, and those I intend to 
hang as soon as I get home.” I do not know that Westhampton people 
ever hung a lawyer, but I know that they have starved them all out of 
that town. Though Westhampton has only about as much use for law- 
yers as Russia had in the days of that autocrat,—who was himself the 
maker, the expounder, and the executor of all the laws,—she has sent 
two to this city who have risen to distinction, and a few others to Ohio 
and other parts of the country; and the mantles of Coke and Webster 
set gracefully on her sons. 

Take the medical profession. Westhampton has sent one physician to 
Boston, and one of the most eminent this city ever had; another, of equal 
eminence, to the city of Cambridge; another, to Pawtucket, R. L, who 
became so distinguished that he was made the President of the Rhode 
Island: Medical society; and another still to Cincinnati, O., who is ina 
most successful practice. 

Take, now, a few cases outside of the learned professions. In the dark 
days of 1776, that town was a wilderness; but, at the call of patriotism, 
one of her sons left his young wife and infant child in a small house he 
had built in the woods, to struggle along as best they might, and hastened 
to Crown Point and Ticonderoga to defend his imperilled country, lost his 
health, and yet did much to effect the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
In the war of 1812, another came here, as a member of a company of 
militia, to defend Boston against an expected attack by the British. When 
the civil war broke out in the spring of 1861, several of the young men, at 
the call of the government, left their ploughs in the furrows, joined the 
army and aspired to the very van of the conflict with the hosts of rebellion; 
and those who were not killed or wounded in battle, stood manfully by 
their colors till the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 

Again: several of them, by their editorial labors, have molded the 
religious and the political opinions of the times, and the multitude did 
not know where the influence came from which molded them. One of 
them founded ‘‘The Boston Daily Advertiser,” and conducted it several 
years with distinguished ability. The same gentleman, by his skill as an 
engineer, did more’than any other man to effect the construction of the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad, and was the first President of that impor- 
tant corporation. It was principally, too, through his agency that the 
Cochituate water—that great public necessity and luxury—was brought 
into this city. Another has been a member of the Common Council, and 
another a member of the School Committee of Boston. Another wrote 
Margaret,” and other works of fiction, of great popularity. Another 
has written several volumes upon denominational and theological science, 
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which have commanded the attention of some of the best thinkers on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Another accumulated materials for a history 
of several towns in Hampshire County, and the MSS. he left behind him 
ought to be in the hands of this Society. I see before me a Westhampton 
boy—whose head, by the way, is very white for a boy—who was for 
many years a collector of the revenues of the United States in this city; 
and an honest publican he was, for none of the revenues “‘ stuck to his fin- 
gers.” That gentleman has also been quite largely connected with the 
civil and eleemosynary concerns of Boston. And I observe here another 
Westhampton boy,—whose head is equally venerable,—an eminent mem- 
ber of the Boston bar, and, besides, he holds an important relation to the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. 1 also see a Westhampton girl, only eighty. 
one years of age,—the youngest daughter of the Rev. Enoch Hale. That 
lady and myself were classmates in the center school in that town, and 
we had many a friendly contest to see which would be at ‘the head.” 
Being the minister's daughter, she was, of course, thought to be a little bet. 
ter than anybody else, and a better scholar than anybody else; and if any 
boys or girls intended to beat her in reading or spelling, or in any other 
exercise, they would be obliged to ‘‘ get up early in the morning.” I am 
profoundly thankful that the good Providence of God has spared her use- 
ful life so long, and has permitted her tc come from her residence in the 
Hotel Berkeley, and honor us by her presence here to-day. Oneof the 
sons of Westhampton is now the Treasurer of the Union Theological 
Seminary in the city of New York, has the management of the large 
endowments of that Institution, resides in a splendid mansion on the 
heights of Sing Sing, which overlook the beautiful scenery of the Hud- 
son River; and I will guarantee that he will never be sent to the State 
Prison at Sing Sing as a defaulter. Another has done business in Ohio, 
at the rate of five hundred thousand dollars a year, and the orders of her 
merchants have been sought for in London. Many of her sons and 
daughters have gone East, West, North, and South, as school-teachers. 
One of them penetrated into the wilds of Ohio,—her last day’s journey of 
forty miles was performed on horseback, though she was quite unused to 
that mode of traveling,—established a school under almost every possible 
discouragement, which, nevertheless, she taught several years with much 
success; married a lawyer, who afterwards became a member of Con- 
gress; and with his aid collected the means to build two churches,—one 
of wood, which was soon outgrown, and another of brick, which was an 
ornament of the place. At her solicitation, her friends in Massachusetts 
gave her a bell for the church; and finally she died, and was followed to 
her tomb by a weeping village she had done so much to bless. I have 
sat in her seat in the church which she labored so indefatigably to erect, 
and where she ripened for heaven. And, last and least, one of the 
sons of Westhampton has within fifteen years done something for this 
Society as its Historiographer, by writing and reading here one hundred 
and twenty-seven Memoirs of its departed members. 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

Of this Book, so highly prized by Dr Clarke, and so vividly remembered by thousands 
of graduates of the District School of New England, we print a fresh edition from the 
identical plates used by Ira Webster in his reprint of the Edition of 1777. H. B. 
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APVERTISEMENT. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

Tur Baxter, who knew well the greater part 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, says, that 
the Christian world, since the days of the 
never had a Synod of more excellentdivines. The 
Assembly was convened in 1643, and was composed 
of one hundred and -one divines, or presbyters, 
tirly lay assessors, and five commissioners from 
Scot! It sat more than five years and a half. 

Our Puritan Fathers brought the Shorter Cate- 
chism with them across the ocean, and laid it on 
the same shelf with the family Bible. They taught 
it diligently to their children, every Sabbath. And 
while a few of their descendants, now in the even- 
tng of life, remember every question and answer; 
many, not yet advanced wo life’s meridian, can 
never when every Saturday forenoon they 
had to take a regular catechising in the common 
school, commencing with the a, b, c, 
dass, “ What is the chief end of man ?” 

If in this Catechism, the true and fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel are expressed in fewer and 
better words and definitions than in any other sum- 
mary, why ought we not now to ivain up a child 
the way he should go?—why not now put him in 

ion of the richest treasure that ever human 
wisdom and industry accumulated, to draw from? 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A Society of ladies was formed in Boston, in the time of 
Whitefield, for impr in personal piety, and to ness 
the of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. ‘The Society met 
weekly for prayer, “reading some sound and serious book,” 
singing, and other exercises adapted to “spiritual edification.” 
“ Joa pr hy they, “once a quarter, to spend the day 
in prayer other duties of religion, our iaf errand at the 
throne of to ask for the ou’ ring of the Spirit of Gad 
on us, our families, and the world of niankind.” “ Once a quar- 
ter, the exercises shall be so shortened, as to have room to ask 

I the A bly’s Shorter Catechism, that so we may 
keep in our minds that excellent form of sound words.” This 
edition of the New England Primer, is a reprint and fac-simile 
of one of those owned and used by that Society. 

A community of Boston ladies of “the olden time,” enroll- 
ing the bright names and embodying the choice infl of the 
mothers of this Israel—the Masons and the Waterses of hat 
lowed memory—assembled quarterly to refresh their minds 
from this Primer. The fact needs no comment.* 

N. B. This statement is from a lady who was a member of 
the above Society, and from the documents of the Society in 
her possession. 

















CERTIFICATES. 


At the request of the publisher, the following certificate has 
been furnished be @ gentleman who has given much attention 
to the subject early School Books and Catechisms in this 
eountry. 

The edition of the New England Primer, published in 1843 by Mr. 
Webster, of Hartford, be correct reprint the oldest pm tt 
markabie work, of which I have any keowledge ; perhaps the oldest 
mow extant. All other reprints which I have seen, have been cousidersiy 
altered—modernized—from the original. 


Cambridge, Oct. 20, 1849. GEORGE LIVERMORE.” 
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CERTIFICATES. 


Communicated by Rev. Thomas Williams :— 


© The edition of the New E: Primer, which ban bean patties ty 
Mr, Ira Webster, of Hart! the year 1848, is the only genuine 
errect edition of ‘that valoab] and wonderful book that has been to be 
i many years, It is probabiy more than fifty years since there 
bas been printed 2 lete and Correct edition of the Primer, except the 
one printed by Mr. Wi » He edition is an exact copy of the Primer 
that was by families and schools in my th, sixty years ego, and I 
euppose it had deen used for fifty or a hundred years before thai time. The 
genuine copy of the Primer, on account of its antiquity, and its extensive 
Giefulness in former years, has now become an object of interesting 
beneficial curiosity. THOMAS WILLIAMS.” 


We, the subscribers, concur im the preceding sa‘ements 
THOMAS ROBBINS, 


ervord, T. H. GAULAUOET, 
Pf 1840. . H. GALLA 
Bangor. npr ENOCH POND, 
HEMAN HUMPHREY. 
“ Mr. Ira Webster has published a correct reprint of the oldest ” 
the New £ Primer, of which we bave any knowledge. we 


thank Mr. W. for this reprint and fac-simile of thai remarkable boot; 
and commend it many to our readers and friends."’"— New Orieam 
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born io New England “fret book in rel ‘and to thousands has stood 
i d, in a new edition, still to be 
» Sept. 1850. 
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The publisher of this edition, from one of 1777, (wishing @ 
obtain information of still older copies,) would say that he has 
in his possession three Primers; two printed in Boston, 177, 

in Providence, 1775, aii the 
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SDL FHOW str ior hen King, PE MIG EY Ged the, Meter of 
cing aod Hovw fhall 4 Child prefiuna to kn nefs goes away, and the Day light comes at thy 
3. His dreadful Majefly ! —- hou art good and doeft good con 
I thant thee that thou haf? taken fuch Care 
mB erbimreeaergees dhe Nghe thf oer nd wel 
or men below, nor Saints that dwell : . : * 
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yt To hear an Infant fing. joner have dune am:fs. this Day,.and keep me 
‘bo tb all this Night, while I am aflecp. 
Ream My Heart refolves, my Tongue obeys, I defire to lie down ‘under ef Care, and 
-_ And Angels fhall rejoice, to abide forever under ‘thy Blefing, for thow 
To hear their mighty Maker's Praife, art a God of all Power and cverlapiing Merce. 
~~ Sound from a feeble Voice. Ammen. - 33 
a, 4 
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PROPRIO IOI 
Mabodefghijkimé 
) * 


nopqrfstuyv 
: wxyz &. 
Vowels, 
aeiouy. g 
Confonants. x 
bedfghjkimnparfstywxz% 
Double Letters. Se 
RE if fifith fi if f na 
Ttalick Letters. x 
+, 
da Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff Gg 
li Jj Kk Ld Min Nn Oo Pp Qos 
tr S/s Tt Uu VoWw Xz Vy Zz% 


. Italick Double - Letters. " 


Rurereooroxunonnonaoans 


+, 


Great Letters. 


' ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
PQRSTUWXYZ. 


eb 
ec 
ed 
ef 
og 
ok 
el 
em 
en 
ep 
er 
os 
et 
ev 
ex 
Az 


BRUFCREEEeReg ee E> 
Wa Be pretige ee 


Bafy Gather 


BSSSPPIV ERT Se TE resp 


Age 
Babe 
Cat 
Deaf 


Eat 
Face 
Gate 
Hand 
Ice 
Kick 
Lamb 
Made 
Name 
Oak 
Pain 
Quart 
Rain 
Saint 
Take 
Vain 
Way 


Ab-fent 
Ba-bel 
Ca-pon 
Dai-ly 
Ea-gle 
Fa-ther 


Eafy Syllables, $<. 


be 
ce 
de 
fe 


bo 
co 
do 
fo 


Ro 
ho 
jo 
° 
lo 
mo 
no 
po 
ro 
fo 
to 
vo 
wo 


yo 
zo 


Words of one Syllable. 
all a 

beef ben 

cake crowpD 


dead dry 


we 
ye 


BAS. ¢ 3.88 Bg Store: oe mee & 


Words of one Syllable 


ear eggs 
feet fith 
good grafs 
hat head 
ink ifle 
kind kneel 
lame land 
mole moon 
night noife 
once one 
pair pence 
queen quick 
raife rofe 
fage falt 
talk time 
vice vile 
wait walte 


Words of two Syllables. 


SSsseraysgrevrsrees 
FFLFPSFPo 6K SSPE.) CUBES 


great 
heart 
jobb 
now 
long 
mouth 
noon 
ounce 
pound 
quilt 
run 
faid 
throat 
view 


would 


ab-hor a-pron = au-thor 
be-came be-guile _bold-ly 
cel-lar con-ftant cub-boand 


de-pend = di-vers 


du-ty 


ea-ger en-close e-ven 
fa-mous fe-male fu-ture 
grden = gr-vy glory 





\gereFs FFEF TTS 


rez 


seed se 
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Words of two Syllables. 





hate-ful hu-mane hus-band 
in-deed in-cence __ i-fland 
jeal-ous juf-tice §ju-lep 
la-den la-dy la-zy 
mo-tive mu-fick 
Words of three Syllables. 
a-meud-ing ar-gu-ment 
be-ne-fit beg-gar-ly 
can-dle-stick  con-foun-ded 
dif fi-cult drow-fi-nefs 
em-ploy-ing = evi-dence 
fa-mi-ly fu-ne-ral 
’ glo-ri-ous gra-ti-tude 
har-mo-ny ho-li-nefs 


Words of four Syllables. 


ac-coni-pa-ny af-fec-ti-on 
be-a-ti-tude —_ be-ne-vo-lent 
ca-pa-ci-ty ce-re-mo-ny 
di-li-gent-ly  du-ti-ful-ly 
e-ver-laft-ing e-vi-dent-ly 
fi-de-li-ty for-mi-da-bly 
glo-ri-fy-ing gra-ci-ous-ly 


Words of five Syllables. 


A-bo-mi-na-ble 
Be-ne-dic-ti-on 
Ce-le-bra-ti-on 
De-cla-ra-ti-on 
E-du-ea-ti-on 


ad-mi-ra-ti-on 
be-ne-fi-ci-al 
con-fo-la-ti-on 
de-di-ca-ti-on 
ex-hor-ta-ti-on 


For-ni-ca-ti-on fer-men-ta-ti-on 
Ge-ne-ra-ti-on ge-ne-ro-fi-ty — 
Words of fix Syllables. 
A-bo-mi-na-ti-on Gra-ti-fi-ca-ti-on 
Bene-fi-ci-al-ly, Hu-mi-li-a-ti-on 
i-nu-a-ti-on I-ma-gi-na-ti-on 
Deter-ni-na-ti-on | Mor-ti-fi-ca-ti-on 
i-fi-ca-ti-on Pu-ri-fi-ca-ti-on 
Pemmi-li-a-ri-ty Qua-li-fi-ca-ti-on 


A Leffon for Children. 
Pray to God. Call no ill names. 
love God. Ufe no ill words. 
Fear God. Tell no lies. 
Serve God. Hate Lies. 
Take not God’s Speak the Truth. 
Name in vain. | Spendyour'Time well 
not Swear. Love your School. 
Do not Steal. Mind your Book. 
notin your play. Strive to learn. 
Play not with bad boys. Be not a Dunce. 





In Apam’s Fall 
We finned all. 


Heaven to find, 
The Bible Mind. 


Chrift crucify’ 
For finners dy’d. 


The Deluge drown’d 
The Earth around. 


ee Evisan hid 
Ay Ky Ravens fed. 


The judgment made 


. F eur aired 


Jos feels the Rod— 
Yes bleffles GOD. 


Proud Korah’s troop 
Was {wallowed up 


i oT fled to Zoar, 
Saw fiery Shower 
On Sodom pour. 


Moses was he 
Who Israel's Hoft 
Led thro’ the Sea, 
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y HO was the firft man? Adam, 

Who was the firlt woman! Ey 

Who was the firft Murderer ? Caia, 

N oan did view Who was the firft Martyr ? Abel 
Theold world & new Who was the firft Tranilated ? Enock, & 
Who was the oldeft Man? Methufelah, 















Who built the Ark ? Noai. 
i. teas Who was the Patienteft Man? Job, 
All were pious. Who was the Meekeft Man ? Mofes. 
Who led Jfrael into Canaan? Jo 
Who was the firengest Man? Sampj/on, 
+ Spe re W ho killed Guliak? Ton 
Who was the wifefti Man ? Solomon, 
Whe was in the Whale’s Belly? Jonah. 
QueenEstuerfues ‘Yh0 faves loft Men? Jefus Chrift. 






And faves the Jews, | “Who is Jefus Chrift? _ The Son of God. 
Who was the Mother of Chrift? — Mary, 


Who betrayed his Mafter? Judas, 
Young pious R Who denied his Mafter ? Peter. 
Let -* rater tat le st Who was the firlt Chriftian Martyr? Stephen, 
Who was chief Apoitle of the Gentiles ’ Paul, 
The Infant's Grace before and after Meat. 
¥ Samu’ dear LESS me, O Lord, and let my fuod 
The did fear. ftrengther me to ierve thee, for Jesus 
Chriit’s fake.  AxeEN. 

Defire to thank God who gives me fond 

to eat every day of my life. Auzn. 















Peet eet Te eB eer a Be eee ee 









Lo] 
as 


HA'"s right and good now fhew me 
Lord, aad lead me by thy grace and 
word. Thus fhall I be a child of God, and 

Young Timotay love and fear thy hand and rod. 






















Soper: An Alphabet of Leffons for Youth. 
Wife fon maketh a glad father, buta 
Vast nat for Pride, foolifhion isthe heavinefs of his nother. 
Was fet afide. 'P2 Etter is a little with the fear of the Lord, 
than great treasure & trouble therewith. 
: C Ome unto Chrift all y 2 that labor and are 
Whales in the Sea, heavy laden and he will give you ref 






GOD’s Voice obey. Onot the abominable thing which hate 
“4 faith the Lord. . . 
eS Xcept a man be born again, he canm 
Xunx es did die, E foo the kingdom of God. 
And fo muft 1. Fr Ovlifhnets is bound up in the heart of 8 
child, but the rod of correction {hall 
P drive it far from him. 
ong uae ea (Gj OPLIN ESS is profitable unto all things, 
sie hleanend having the promife of the life that now 
is, and that which is to come. 
Zaccusrus he OLINESS becomes G O D’ s houle 
Did climb the Tree for ever. 
Our Lord to fee. c- is good for me to draw near unl 
GOD, 










EFS om FzZESPeIS NORE. 







EFE 
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EEP thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the iffues of life. 
® IARS (hall have their part in the lake 
4 which burns with fire and brimftone. 


| AMANY are the afflictions of the right- 


ons, but the Lorp delivereth them 
gut of them all. 
OW is the accepted time, now is the 
L¥ day of falvation. 
UT of the abundance of the heart the 
¥ mouth fpeaketh. 


et to Father which is in fecret ; 
and ae 


ather which fees in fecret 
reward thee openly. 
Qu you like men, be ftrong, ftand faft 
® in the faith. 
EMEMBER thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth. 
Eeft thou a man wife in his own conceit, 
there is more hope of a fool than of him. 
RUST in God at all times, ye people, 
* pour out your hearts before him. 
PON the wicked, God fhall rain an 
horrible tempett. 
O wo the wicked, it fhall be ill with 
him, for the reward of his hands 
hall be given him. 


oe SORT one another daily while iz is 
called to day, left aay of you be 
hardened thro’ the deceitfulnefs of fin. 
a oUN G mtn ye have overcome the 
wicked one. 
Eal hath confumed me, becaufe thy ene- 
mies have forgotten the word of God. 


The LORD’s Prayer. 

UR Father which art in heaven, hallow- 

ed be thyname. Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done on earthas it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And for- 
five us our debts as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not intotemptation. But deli- 
verusfromevil. For thine is the kingdom, 
power and the glory, forever. AMEN. 

The CREED. 

I RELIEVE in God the Father Almighty 
Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jefus 
Chrift his only Son our Lord, which wascon- 
ceived by the Holy Ghoft, born of the Virgin 
Mary, fuffered under Pontius Pilate, was cru- 
tified, dead and buried. He defcended into 
hell. The third day he arofe again from 
the dead, and afcended inte heaven, and fit- 
wth on the right hand of God, the Father, 









Almighty. From thence he fhall come to 
judge both the quick and the dead. I be 
lieve in the Holy Ghoft, the Huly Catholic 
Church, the communion of Saints, tho for- 
givenefs of fins, the refurrection of the body, 
and the life everlafting. AMEN. 

















Dr. Watts’s Cradle Hymn. ‘tg 
H U SH my dear, lie fill and flumber, —~ 
: holy angels guard thy bed, Te 
Heavenly bleffings without number, ay 
gently falling on thy head. S 
Sleep my babe, thy food and raiment 
houfe and home thy friends provide, 
Ali without thy care or paymem, 
all thy wants are well fupply d. 
How much better thou’rt attended, 
than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven he defcended, 
and Lecame a child like thee. 
Soft and eafy ie thy cradle, 
coarfe and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When his birth-place was a fiabie, 
and his fofteft bed was hay. 
Blefied Babe ! wh=t glorious features, 
fpotlefs fair, divinely bright!! 
Muft he dwell with brutal creatures, 
















how could angels bear the fight! 
Was there nothing but a manger, 
curfed finners could afford, 
To receive the heavenly {tranger ; 
did they thus affront their Lord. 
Soft my child I did not chide thee, 
tho’ my fong may found too hard 
"Tis thy mother fits befide thee, 
and ner arms fhall be thy guerd. - 
Yet to read the thameful ftory, 
how the Jews abus‘d their King, 
How they ferv’d the Lord of glory, 
makes me angry while I fing. 
See the kinder fhepherds sould him,’ 
telling wonders from the fky ; ; 
There they fought him, there theyfoundhim, 
with his Virgin Mother by. ay 
See the lovely Babe a drefling ; 
lovely Infant how he smil’d! 
When he wept, the Mother’s bleffing 
sooth’d and hufh’d the holy child. 
Lo! he flumbers in his manger, 
where the horned oxen fed ; 
Peace my darling here’s no danger, 
here’s no Ox a near thy bed. 
"Twas to fave thee, child from dying 
fave my dear from burning flame, 
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q 
groans and endlefs crying, 1 muft obey them in the Lord. 
_ _ that thy bleft Redeemer aan Nor fteal, Pr lie, nor fpend my days, ‘ 
_ May’f thou live to know and fear him, In idle tales and foolifh plays, hn 
’ _ truft and love him all thy days! I muft obey my Lord’s commands, M 
Then go dwell for ever near him, Do fomething with my little hands : Ik 
fee Fis face and fing his praife. Remember my creator now, 
- Tecould give thee thoufand kiffes, In youth while time will it allow. r 
3 ing what I moft defire : Young Sam vk that little child, W 
Not a mother’s fondeft withes, He ferv’d the Lord, liv’d undefil’d; li 
__ ean to greater joys afpire. Him in his fervice God employ’d, 
+ Verses for Children. While E11’s wicked children dy’d: rr 
a HOUGH I am young a little one, When wicked children mocking faid, G 
e If I can fpeak and go alone, To a good man, Go up bald head, M 
’ Then I muft learn to know the Lord, God was difpleas’d with them and fent . 
And learn to read his holy word. Two bears which them in pieces rent, 
| “Tis time to feek to God and pray I muft not like thefe chiidren vile, F 
For what I want for every day: Difpleafe my God, myfelf defile. Ps 
- T have a precious foul to fave, Like young A B1454u,I mutt fee, N 
| And I a mortal body have, That good things may be found in me, B 





' Tho’ I am young yet I may die, 

And haften to eternity : 

_ There is a dreadful fiery hell, 

_ Where wicked ones must always dwell : 
' There is a heaven full of joy, 

» Where godly ones must always ftay: 

- To one of thefe my foul must tly, 

A As in a moment when | die: 





' When God that made me, calls me home, 

} TE mofi not stay I muft be gone. 

+ He gave me life, and gives me breath, 

| And he can fave my foul from death, 

| By Jesus Curisr my only Lord, 

_ According to his holy word. 

_ He clothes my back and makes me warm: 

| He faves my fiefh and bones from harm. 

| He gives me bread and milk and meat 

_ And all I have that’s good to eat. 

'_ When I am fick, he if he pleafe, 

' an make me weil and give me eafe: 

_ He gives me fleep and care a 
Whereby my body is refrefh’ 

The Lord 4 tease go kind to me, 

' And very thankful I muft be: 

- I muft obsy and love and fear him, 

- By faith in Chrift 1 muft draw near him. 

maft not fin as others do, 

ft I lie down in forrow too: 

God is angry every day, 

ith wicked ones who go aftray, 

finful words I must reftrain : 

I muft not take God’s name in vain. 

I mouft not work, I muft not play, 

Upon Ged’s holy fabbath day. 

And if my parents {peak the word, 
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Young King Jo 8148 , that bleffed youth, 
He fought the Lord and lov’d the truth ; 
He like a King did act his part, 

And follow’d God with all his heart. 













The little children they did fing, ii 
Hofannahs totheir heavenly King. 

That bleffed child young Timotar, M 
Did learn God’s word moft heedfully. | 
It feem’d to be his recreation, 





i 


Which made him wife unto falvation : 
By faith in Chrift which he had gain‘d 
With prayers and tears that faith unfeign’d. 
Thefe good examples were for me ; 
Like thefe good children I must be. 
Give me true faith in Chrift my Lord, 
Obedience to his holy word, 
No word is in the world like thine, 
There’s none fo pure, {weet and divine. 
From thence let me thy will behold, 
And love thy word above fine yold. 
Make my heart in thy ftatutes found, 
And make my faith and love abound. 
I.ord circumcife my heart to love thee: 
And nothing in this world above thee: 
Let me behold thy pleafed face, 
And make my foul to grow in grace, 
And in the knowiedge of my Lord 
And Saviour Chrift, and of his word. 
Another. 
A™ AK E, arife, behold thon haft, 
Thy life a leaf, thy breath a blait, 
At night lay down prepar’d to have 
Thy fleep, thy death, thy bed, thy grave. 
L O R D if thou lengthen out my days, 
Then let my heart fo fixed be, 
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In 


Fear God all day, 
Parents obey, 

No falfe thiug fay, 
By no fin firay, 


I 








I pray the Lord \ 
If I fould 


God for his grace thy 
ly petition ufe daily to fay, 
That the God of heaven may blefs 
Duty to God and our 
OVE God with all your foul & ftrength, 
With ali your heart and mind ; 
And love your neighbour as yourfelf, 
Be faithful, juft and kind. 
Deal with another as you'd have 
Another deal with you : 
What you’re unwilling to receive, 
Be fure you never do. 
Our Saviour’s Golden Rule. 
BE you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you: 
And neither do nor fay to men, 
Whate’er you would not tako again. 






That I may lengthen out thy praise, 

And never turn afide from thee. 

So in my end I fhall rejoice, 
falvation joyful be ; 

A fhall say with loud glad voice, 
OVAH who is like to thee ? 

Who takeft the lambs into thy arms, 
And gently, leadeft thofe with young, 
Who faveft children from all harms, 
Lord, I wiil praife thee with my fung. 

And when my days on earth {hall end, 
And I-go hence and be here no more, 
Give me eternity to {pend, 

My GO D to praife forever more. 
Another. 
Good children muft, 


Love Chrift alway, 
In fecret pray, ~ 
Mind litile play, 
Make no delay, 


In doing good. 
Another. 
In the burying place may fee 
Graves fhorter there than I. 
From death's arreft no age is free 
Young children too mutt die. 
My God may fuch an awful fight, 


Awakening be to me! 
Oh! that by early grace I might 
For death prepared be. 
Another. 
OW I lay me down to take my fleep, 


Soul to keep, 


die before I wake, 
pray the Lord my foul to take. 
Another. ° 


ee ae meniarenentins dof cuske, 
0 
Some 


ition make, 


alway. 
netghbour. 





Lhe Sum of the ten Commandments. 
wits all thy foul love God above, 
And as thyfelf thy neighbour love. 
Advice to Youth. Eccle. xii. 


OW in the heat 


of youthful blood, 


Remember your Creator God ; 
Behold the months come haft’ning on, 


When you fhall fay, 


My joys are gone. 


Behold the aged finner goes 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 
Down to the regions of the dead, 
With endlefs curfes on his head. 

The duft returns to duft again, 
The foul in agonies of pain, 


Afcends to God not 
But hears her doom 


there to dwell, 
and finks to hell. 


Eternal King I fear thy name, 

Teach me to know how frail [ am, 

And when my foul muft hence remove, 

Give me a manfion in thy love. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

C HILDREN your great Creer tee 

To him your homage pay, 

While vain employments fire your blood, 
And lead your thoughts aftray. 

The due remembrance of his name 


Your first regard requires : 





Till your breaft glows with facred love, 
indulge no meaner fires. 

Secure his favour, and be wife, 
Before thefe cheerlefs days, 

W hen age comes on, when mirth’s no more 
And health and ftrength decays. 





Some proper Names of M 8 x and Women 
to teach Children to fpell their own. : 


Men’s Names. 
Dam, Abel, 
Abraham, 

Amos, Aaron, 
Abijah, Andrew, 
Alexander, Anthony, 
Bartholomew, 
Benjamin, Barnabas, 
Benoni, Barzillai, 
Caleb, Ceefar, 
Charles,Christopher, 
Clement, Cornelius, 
David, Daniel, 
Ephraim, Edward, 
Edmund, Ebenezer, 
Elijah, Eliphalet, 
Elifha, Eleazer, 





Elihu, Ezekiel, 


Elias, Elizur, 
Frederick, Francis, 
Gilbert, Giles, 
George, i 
Gideon, Gerfhom, 
Heman, Henry, 
Hezekiah, H 

John, Jonas, Ifaac, 
Jacob, Jared, Job, 
James, Jonathan, 
Ifrael, Jofeph, 
Jeremiah, Jofhua, 
Jofiah, Jedediah, 
Jabez, Joel, Judah, 
Lazarus, Luke, 
Mathew, Michael, 
Mofes, Malachi, 
Nathaniel, Nathan, 
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Shem, Shubal, 
Timothy, ‘Thomas, 
Titus, Theophilus, ° 
Uriah, Uzzah, 
Walter, William, 
Xerxes, Xenophon, 
Zachariah, Zebdiel. 
Zedekiah, Zadock, 
Simeon, Saul, | Zebulon, Zebediah, 


Women’s Names 















A Bigail, Anne, | Judith, Jennet, 
: ice, Anna, _ | Katharine, Katura, 
Bethiah, Bridget, | Kezia, Lydia, 






— Lucretia, Lucy, 

" Deborah, Dorothy, | Louis, Lettice, 

4 inah, Mary, Margaret, 
Martha, Mehitable, 
Marcy, Merial, 




























- Eunice, Eleanor, Patience, Phylis, 
_. Frances, Flora, Phebe, Prifcilla, 
Grace, Gillet, Rachel, Rebecca, 
* Hannah, Huldah, (Ruth, Rhode, Rofo, 
_ Hepzibah, Sarah, Sufanna, 
Henrietta, Hagar Tabitha, Tamefin, 
Joanna, Jane, Urfula, 

_ damima, Ifabel, Zipporah, Zibiah. 



















M; Joun Rocenrs, minifterof the 
gofpel in London, was the firtt mar- 
in Queen Mary’s reign, and was 
4 let Smithfield, February 14,1554 —His 
_ wife with nine small children, and one at 
” her breast following him to the ftake; with 
| which forrowful fight he was not in the 
~ Jeaft daunted, but with wonderful patience 
died courageoutly for the gofpel of Jusus 
_Curier. 













Some few days before his death, he wrote the 
following Advice to his Children. 
Gv ear my children to my words 


Whom God hath dearly bought, 
Lay up his laws within your heart, 
and print them in your thoughts. 
I leave you here a little book 
for y you to look upon, 
That you may fee your father’s face 
when he is dead and gone : 
Who for the hope of heavenly things 
While he did here remain, 
Gave over all his golden years 
to prifon and to pain. 
Where I, among my iron bands, 
inclofed in the dark, 
Not many days before my death, 
I did compofe this work : 
And for example to your youth, 
to whom I with all good, 
I fend you here God's perfect truth, 
and feal it with my blood. 
To you my heirs of earthly things: 
which { do leave behind, 
That you may read and underftand 
and keep it in your mind. 
That as you have been heirs of that 








that once fhall wear away, 

You alfo may poffefs that part, 
which never fhall decay. 

Keep always God before your eyes, 
with all your whole intent, 

Commit no fin in any wife, 
keep his commandment. 

Abhor that arrant whore of Roms, 
and all ler blafphemies, 

And drink nut of her curfed cup, 
obey not her decrees. 

Give honur to your mother dear, 
remember well her pain, 

And recompence her in her age, 
with the like love again. 

Be always ready for her help, 
and let her not decay, 

Remember well your father all, 
who would have been your ftay 

Give of your portion to the poor, 
as riches do arife, 

And from the needy naked foul, 
turn not away your eyes: 

For he that doth not hear the cry 
of thofe that ftand in need, 

Shall cry himfelf and not be heard, 
when he does hope to fpeed. 
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tte oe p 
i SOD hath given you increafe, 
and blefied wel! your fiore, 
Remember you are put in truft, 
and fhould relieve the poor. 
Beware of foul and filthy jutt, 
jet fuch things have no place, 


Keep clean your veffels in the LORD, 


that he may you embrace. 

Ye are the temples of the LORD, 
for you are dearly bought, 

And they that do defile the fame, 
thall furely come to nought. 
Be never proud by any means, 
build not your houfe too high, 
But always have before your eyvs, 
that you are born to die. 

Defraud not him that bired is, 
your labour to fuftain, 

But pay him {till without delay, 
his wages for his pain. 

And as you would that other men 
againit you fhould proceed, 

Do you the fame to them again, 
when they do ftand in need. 
Impart your poition to the peor, 

in money and in mest 


And fend the feeble fainting foul, 
of that which you do eat. 

Afk counfel always of the wife, 
give ear unto the end, 

And ne’er refufe the {weet rebuke 
of hiin that is thy friend. 

Be always thankful to the LORD, 
with prayer and with praife, 

Begging of him to blefs your work, 
and to direct your ways. 

Seek firft, I fay, the living GOD, 
and always him adore, 

And then be fure that he will blefs, 
your bafket and your ftore. 

And I befeech Almighty GOD, 
replenifh you with grace, 

I may meet you in the heavens, 

and fee you face to face. 

And though the fire my body burns, 
contrary to my kind, 

I cannot enjoy your love 

according to my mind : 

Yet I do hope that when the heavens 
thall vanith like a feroll, 

I fhall fee you in perfect fhape, 
in body and in foul. 

And that I may enjoy your love, 


a..d you enjoy the land, 
I do befeech the living LORD, 


'. to hold you in his hand. 


Though here my body be adjudg’d 
in flaming fire to fry, 

My foul I troft, will ftraight afceud 
to live with GOD on high. 

What though this carcafe {mart awhile 
what though this life decay, 

My foul I hope will be with GOD, 
and live with him for aye. 

I know I am a finner born, 
from the original, 

And that I do deferve to die 
by my fore-father's fall : 

But by our Sa vro ur’s precious blood, 
which on the crofs was fpilt, 

Who freely offer'd up his life, 
to fave our fouls from guilt ; 

I hope redemption I fhall have, 
and all who in him truft, 

When I fhall fee him face to face, 
and live among the jutt. 

Why then fhould I fear death’s grim look 
fince CHRIST for me did die, 

For King and Cefar, rich and poor, 
the force of death muft try 


When I am chained to the ftake, 
and fagots girt me round, 
Then pray the LORD my foul in heaven 
may be with glory crown’d. 
Come welcome death the end of fears, 
I am prepar'd to die : : 
Thofe earthly flames will fend my foul! 
up to the Lord on high. : 
Farewell my children to the world, 
where you mult yet remain ; ’ 
The LORD of hofts be your defence, 
till we do meet again. 
Farewell my true and loving wife, 
my children and my friends, 
I hope in heaven to fee you ail, 
when all things have their end. 
If you go on to ferve the LORD, 
as you have now begun, 
You thall walk fafely all your days, 
until your life be done. 
GOD grant you fo to end your days, 
as he fhall think it beft, 
That I may meet you in the heavens, 
where [| do hope to reft. 





Ou days begin with trouble here, 
our life is but a, fpan, 
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' And cruel death is always near, 
- _ fo frail a thing is man. 
| Then fow the feeds of graee whilft young, 
: that when thou com’ft to die, 
| Thou may’ft fing forth that triumph fong, 
_ Death where’s thy victory. 
“a Choice Sentences. 

‘1. Prayvine will make us leave finning, 
or finning will make us leave praying. 
' . 2. Our weaknefs and inabilities break 
| not the bond of our duties. 

- 3. Waar we are afraid to fpeak before 
men, we fhould be afraid to think before 
COD. 


- Learn thefe four lines by heart. 
AVE communion with few, 
Be intimate with ONE, 
Deal juftly with all, 
Speak evil of none. 
AGU R's Prayer. 
EMOVE far from me vanities and 
, lies; give me neither poverty nor 
riches ; feed me with food convenient for 
me: left I be full and deny thee, and fay, 
Who is the Lord? Or left I be poor and 
fteal and take the name of my GOD in vain. 














Tas SHORTER 


CATECHISM, 


Agreed upon by the Reverend Affembly of 
Divines at Wefiminfler. 
Weia T is the chief end of man ? 

ee. Anf. Man’s chief ah is to 

glorify God and enjoy him forever. 

Q. 2. What rule hath God given to di- 
rect us how we may glorify and enjoy him ? 

A. The word of God which is contained 
in the {criptures of the old and new tefta- 
ment is the only rule to direct us how we 
may glorify God and enjoy him. 

Q.3. What do the {criptures principally teach? 

A. The fcriptures principally teach what 
man is to believe concerning God, and what 
duty God requireth of man. 

Q. 4. What is God? 

A. God is a fpirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in his being, wifdom, power, 
holinefs, juftice, goodnefs and truth 

Q. 5. Are there more Gods than one? 


A. There is but ONE only, the living and 
true GOD. 

Q. 6. How many persons are there in the 
God-head ? 

A. There are three perfons in the God. 
head, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoft, and thefe three are one GOD, the 
fame in fubftance, equal in power and glory. 

Q. 7. What are the decrees of God? 

A. The decrees of God are his eternal 
purpofe, according to the counfel ot his own 
will, whereby for his own glory he hath 
fore-ordained whatfoever comes to pafs. 

Q. 8. How doth God execute his decrees? 

A. God executeth his decrees in the 
works of creation and providence. 

\. 9. What is the work of creation? 

A. The work of creation is God’s making 
all things of nothing by the word of his pow- 
er, in the fpace of fix days,and all very good 

Q. 10. How did God create man ? 

A. God created man male & female after 
his own image, in knowledge, righteoufnels 
and holinefs,with dominion over the creatures 

Q. 11. What are God’s works of providence? 

A. God’s works of providence are his moh 
noly,wife and powerful,preferving & govern- 




































ing all his creatures and all their actions. 

Q. 12. What fpecial act of providence 
did God exercife towards man in the eflate 
wherein he was created ? 

A. When God had created man, he ew 
tered into a covenant of life with him upon 
condition of perfect obedience, forbidding 
him to eat of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, upon pain of death. 

Q. 13. Did our firft parents continue w 
the eftate wherein they were created ? 

A. Our firft parents being left to the freedom 
of their own will, fell from the eftate wherein 
they were created, by finning againft God 
Q. 14. What is fin? 





















A. Sin is any want of conformity unw, § @. : 
or tranfgreffion of the law of God. @ our 
Q. 15. What was the fin whereby our firft @ A.C 
parents fell from the eftate wherein they were fice of 
created ? in his 
A. The fin whereby our firft parents fell . 2 
from the eftate wherein they were created, of @ pr 
was their eating the forbidden fruit. A. ( 
Q. 16, Did all mankind fall in Adam's ff Phet in 

e 






firft transgreffion ? 
A. The covenant being made with Adam, 
not only for himfelf, but for his pofterity, 
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dimankind defcendingfrom him by ordina- 
ration, finned in him, and fell wish 

in his firfttranfgreffion. 
Q. 17. Into what eftate did the fall bring 


mankind ? 

A. The fall brought mankind into an es- 
tate of fin and mifery. 

@ 18. Wherein confifts the finfulnefs 7 

whereinto man fell ? 

A. The finfulnefs of that eftate whereinto 
wan fell, confifts in the guilt of Adam’s firft 
fin, the wantof original righteousnefs,& the 

ion of his whole nature,which is com- 
monly called original fin, together with all 
actual tranfgreffions which proceed from it. 

Q. 19. What is the mifery of that eftate 
whereinto man sell ? 

A. All mankind by the fall loft commu- 
tion with God, are under his wrath & curle, 
and fo made liable to the miferies in this life, 
todeath itfelf, & to the pains of hell forever. 

Q. 20. Did God leave all mankind to per- 
ifm the ftate of fin and mifery ? 

A. having out of his mere good 
pleafure from all eternity elected fome to 
everlafting life, did enter into a cove- 

ut cf grace, to deliver thein out of a fiate 


dim and mifery, and to bring them into a 
fase of falvation by a Redeemer. 

Q.21. Who is the Redeemer of God's elect? 

A. The only Redeemer of Gou’s elect, is 
the Lord Jefus Chrift, who being the eternal 
Son of God, became man, and fo was, and 
continues to be God and man, in two dif- 
Get natures, and one perfon forever. 

Q. 22. How did Chrift being the Son of 

man ? 

4. Chrift the Son of Gad became man by 
taking to himfelf a true body and a refona- 
ble foul, being conceived by the power of 
the Holy Ghoft, in the womb of the virgin 
Mary, and born of her, and yet without fin. 

Q. 23. What offices doth Chrift execute 
@ our Redeemer ? 

A.Chrift as our Redeemer executes the of- 
fice of a prophet, of a prieft, & of a king, both 
in his eftate of humiliation and exaltation. 

Q. 24. How doth Chrift execute the office 
of @ prophet ? 

A. Chrift executeth the office of a pro- 
phet in Tevealing to us by his word and fpi- 
re vig God for our falvation. 

» 49. How doth Chrift execute the o 
4 prieft? - ae 


A. Chrift executeth the office of a prieit in 
his once offering up hitafelf a facrifice to fa- 
tiefy divine justice, and reconcile us to God, 
and in making coutinual interceffion for us, 

Q. 26. How doth Chrift execute the office 
of a king? 

A. Chrift executeth the office of a king 
in fubduing us to himfelf, in ruling and de- 
fending us, and in reftraining and conquer- 
ing all his-and our enemies. 

Q27 Wherein did Chrift’s humiliation confift? 

A. Chrift’s humiliation confifted in his 
being born and that in a low condition, made 
under the law, undergoing the miferies of 
this life, the wrath of God, and the curfed 
death of the crofs, in being buried and con- 
tinuing under the power of death for a time, 

Q. 28. Wherein confifts Chrift’s exaltation? 

A. Chrilt’s exaltation confifteth in his ri- 
fing again from the dead on the third day, 
in afcending up into heaven, and fitting at 
the right hand of God the Father, and in 
coming to judge the world at the last day. 

Q. 29. How are we made partakers of the 
redemption purchased by Chrift? 

A. We are made partakers of the redemp= 
tion purchafed by Chrift by the effectual ap- 


plication of it to us by his holy Spirit. 

Q. 30. How doth the Spirit apply 
the redemption purchafed by Chrift ? 

A. ‘The Spirit applieth to us the redemp- 
tion purchafed by Chrift, by working faith 
in us, and thereby uniting us to Chrift in 
our effectual calling. 

Q. 31. What is effectual calling ? 

A. Effectual calling is the work of God’s 
Spirit, whereby convincing us of our fin and 
mifery, enlightening our minds in the kucw- 
ledge of Chrift, and renewing our wills, he 
doth perfuade and enable us to embrace Je- 
fus Chrift, freely offered to us in the gofpel. 

Q. 32. What benefitsdothey that are ef- 
fectually called partake of in this life ? 

A. They that are effectually called do in 
this life partake of juftification, adoption, 
and fanctification, and the feveral benefits 
which in this life do either accompany or 
flow from them. 

Q. 33. What ts juftification ? 

A. Juftification is an act of God’s free 
grace, wherein he pardoneth all our fins, 
and accepteth us as righteous in his fight, 
only for the righteoufnefs of Chrift imputed 
to us, and received by faith alone. 


to us 
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 Q. 34. What is adoption? 
A. Adoption is an act of God’s free grace, 
whereby we are received into the number. 
and have a right to all the privileges of the 
fons of God. 

— Q. 35. What is fanctification ? 

| A. Sanctification is the work of God’s 
| free grace, wherehy we are renewed in the 
whole man, after the image of God, and are 
enabled more and more to die unto fin, and 
’ live unto righteoufnefs. 


_— Q. 36. What are the benefits whick in this 


_ life do accompany or flow from juftification, 
ion and fanctification ? 

A. The benefits which in this life do ac- 

y or flow from juftification, adoption 
and fanctification, are aflurance of God's 
"love, peace of confceince, joy in the holy 
' Ghoft, increase of grace, and perfeverance 
’ therein to the end. 

, Q. 37. What lenefits do believers receive 
from Chrift at their death ? 

A. The fouls of believers are at their 
death made perfect in holinefs, and do im- 
mediately pafs into glory, and their bodies 
being {till united to Chrift do reft in their 
graves till the refurrection. 






Q. 38. What benefits do belevers receive 
from Chrift at the resurrection ? 

A. At the refurrection believers being 
raifed up to glory, shall be openly acknow- 
ledged and acquitted in the day of judg- 
ment, and made perfectly bleffed in the full 
enjoyment of God to all eternity. 

c, Q. 39. What is the duty which God re- 
ires of man? 

a A the duty which God 1equires of man, 
is obedience to his revealed will. 

Q. 40. What did God at firft reveal tv 
man for the rule of his obedience ? 

A. The rule which God at firft revealed to 
man for his obedience was the moral law. 

Q. 41. Where is the moral law fummarily 
comprehended ? 

A. The moral law is fummarily compre- 
Lended in the ten commandments. 

Q. 42. What ws the fum of the ten com- 
mandments ? 

A. The fum of the ten commandments 
is, to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, with all ow foul, with all our 
ftrength, and with all our mind, and our 
neighbour as ourfelves. 

@. 43. What is the preface to the ten 


— 








commandments ? 

A. The preface to the ten command. 
ments is in thefe words, / am the Lord 
God which have brought thee vut of the land 
of Egypt, and out of the houfe of bondage. 

Q. 44. What doth the preface to the ten 
commandments teach us ? 

A, The preface to the ten commandments 
teacheth us, that becanfe God is the Lord, and 
our God and Redeemer, therefore we are 
bound to keep all his cominandments. 

Q. 45. Which is the first commandmeat! 

A. The firft commandment is, ‘Thou /halt 
have no other Gods before me. 

Q. 46 What ts required in the firft com 
mandment ? 

A. The firft commandment requireth us 
to know and acknowledge God, to be the 
only true God, and our God, and to wor 
fhip and ylorify him accordingly. 

Q. 47. What is forbidden in the first com 
mandment ? 

A. The firft commandment forbiddeth 
the denying or not worfhipping and glorify- 
ing the true God, as God, and our God, and 
the giving that worfhip and glory to any 
otaer which is due to him alone. 
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Q. 48. What are we efpecially taught by 
thefe words (before me) in the fir/t command 
ment ? 

A. Thefe words (before me) in the firlt 
commandnient, teach us, that God who feeth 








onsFe. 





all things, taketh notice of and is much dif 4’ 
pleafed with the fin of having any other God. the f 
Q. 49. Which is the fecond commandment! thoy j 
A. The fecond commandment is, Thos venth 
fhalt not make unto thee any graven imags,o Bh iyi 1 





the likeness of any thing that is in heaven & 
bove, or that is tn the earth beneath, or that 
is in the water under the earth ; thou fhalt ni 
bow down thyfelf to them nor serve them, fa 










I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, vifiting B fog gy 
the iniquities of the fathers upoi: the children, Bi fenens 
unto the third and fourth generation of thea fabbay 
that hate me and fhewing mercy unto thoufands BQ 
of them that love me & keep my commandments. @ comma 
Q. 50. What is required in the fem 4 
commandment ? the k 










A. The fecond commandment requitethil he hay 
the receiving, obferving,& keeping pure whole 
entire all fuch religious worfhip and ordinal to him 
ces, as God hath appointed in his word. Q. : 

Q. 51. What is forbidden in the [call goyen, 
commandment # 
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A. The fecond commandment forbiddeth 


mand- J de worthipping of God by images or any 
ord thy TA @her way not appointed in his word. 

ie land JQ, 52. What are the reafons annexed to 
age. the. commandment ? 





A. The reafons annexed to the fecond 
sommandment, are God’s fovereignty over 
ws, his propriety in us, and the zeal he hath 
whis own worfhip. : 

Q. 53. Which ts the third commandment ? 

A. The third commandment is, Thou 
fiat not take the name of the Lord thy God 
weain, for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 

that taketh his name in vain. 

Q@. 54. What is required in the third 

nt ? 

A, The third commandment requireth the 
holy and reverent ufe of God’s names, titles, 
atributes, ordinances, word and works. 

Q. 55. What is forbidden in the third 
commandment ? 

A. The third commandment forbiddeth 
al-profaning or abufing of any thing 

God maketh himielf known. 

Q. 56. Whut is the reafon annemed to the 

third commandment ? 





A. The reafon annexed to the third com- 
mandment is, That however the breakers of 
this commandment may efcape punifhment 
fom men, yet the Lord our God will not 
them to efcape his righteous judgment. 

Q. 57. Which is the fourth nt ? 


— dofasbeck ace commandment is, Remember 
to keep it holy, fix days fhalt 
— thou labor.and do all thy work, but the fe- 


venth day is the fabbath of the Lord thy God, 
®t thou fhatt not do any work, thou nor thy 
fon, nor thy daughter, thy man-fervant, ror 
ty maid Servant, nor thy cattle, nor the 

that is within thy gates, for in fiz 


ri! days the Lord made heaven and ‘earth, the 
fas fia and all that in them is, and refted the 
r the fventh day, wherefore the Lord bleffed the 


and hallowed it. 
Q. 58. What is required in the fourth 
? 


A. The fourth commandment requireth, 

keeping holy to God fuch fet times as 

h appointed in his word, expreflly one 

whole day in feven to be an holy Sabbath 

© himfelf. 

Q. 59. Which day of the feven hath God 
pointed to be the weekly fabbath ? 





A. From the beginning of the world, to 
the refurrection of Chrift, God appointed 
the feventh day of the week to be the 
weekly fabbath, and the firft day of the 
week ever fince to continue to the end of 
the world, which is the Chriftian Sabbath. 

Q. 60. How is the fabbath to be fanctified ? 

A. The fabbath is to be fanctified by an 
holy refting all that day, even from fuch 
worldly employmvnts and recreations as are 
lawful on other days, and fpending the whole 
time in public and private exercifes of God's 
worlhip, except fo much as is to be taken 
up in the works of neceflity and mercy. 

Q. 61. What is forbidden in the fourth 
commandment ? 

A. The fourth commandment forbiddeth, 
the omiffion or careleis performance of the 
duties required, and the profaning the day 
idlenefs,or doing that which is in itfelf fin 
or by unneceflary thoughts, words or works, 
about worldly employments or recreations, 

Q. 62. What are the reafons annexed to 
the fourth commandment ? 

A. The reafons annexed to the fourth com- 
mandment, are God’s allowing us fix days of 
the week for our own emnloyment, his chal- 


lenging a special propriety in the feventh,his 
own example, & his blefling the fabbath day. 

Q. 63. Which is the fifth commandment ? 

A. The fifth commandment is, Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
upon theland which the Lordthy God giveth thee, 

Q. 64. What is required in the fifth com- 
anandment ? 

A. The fifth commandment requireth the 
preferving the honor, and performing the 
duties belonging to every one in their feve- 
ral places and relations, as fuperiors, infe- 
riors, or equals. 

Q. 65 What is forbidden in the fifth 
commandment ? 

A. The fifth commandment forbiddeth the 
neglecting of, or doing any thing against the 
honour and duty which belongeth to every 
one in their feveral places and relations. 

Q 66. What is the reason annexed to the 
fifth commandment ? 

A. The reason annexed to the fifth com- 
mandment is a promife of long life and prof. 
perity, (as far as it {hall ferve for God’s glo- 
ry and their own good) to all fuch as keep 
this commandment. 


Q. 67. Which is the fizth commandment f 
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. ar The fixth commandment is, Thou 
- fiialt not kill. 
 — Q. 68. What is required in the fixth com- 


| A. The fixth commandment requireth all 
_ lawful endeavors to preferve our own life, 
and the life of others. 

| -Q. 69. What is forbidden in the fixth com- 
mandment ? 


_ &..The fixth commandment forbiddeth 
the taking away of our own life, or the life of 
our neighbour unjuftly, and whatfoever ten- 
deth thereunto. 

Q. 70. Which is the feventh commandment ? 

A. The feventh commandment is, Thou 

Q. 71. What is required in the feventh 
commandment ? 

A. The feventh commandment requireth 
the prefervation of our own and our neigh- 
bor’s thastity, in heart, speech & behaviour. 

Q. 72. is forbidden in the feventh 

? 
_A. The feventh commandment forbiddeth 
all unchafte thoughts, words and actions. 

Q. 73. Which is the eighth commandment ? 

A. The eighth commandment is, Thou 





Phait not feat 
. 74. What is required in the eighth 
ides ? i: 
A. The eighth commandment requireth 
the lawful procuring & furthering tho wealth 
and outward eftate of ourfelves and others. 
 Q. '75.. What ts forbidden in the eighth 
commandment ” 
A. The eighth commandment forbiddeth 
whatfoever doth, or may unjuftly hinder our 
Own or our neighbour's wealth or outward 





Q. 76. Which is the ninth commandment ? 

A. i ninth commandment is, Thou /halt 
not bear false witnefs againft th Abour. 

Q. 77 What Seoteed in Pd mies com- 
mandment ? 

A. The ninth commandment requireth the 
maintaining and promoting of truth between 
man & man, & of our own & our neighbor’s 
good name, efpecially in witmefs bearing. 

Q. 78. What 13 forbidden in the ninth 
commandment ? 

A. The ninth commandment forbiddeth 
whatfoever is prejudicial to truth,or injurious 
toourown orourneighbor’s good name. - 

' Q. '79. Which is the tenth commandment? 











A. The tenth commandment is, Thou {halt 
not covet thy neighbour's houfe, thou fhalt nog 
covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his man-fer. 
vant, nor his maid-fervant, nor his ox, nor his 
afs, nor any thing that is thy neighbour's, 

Q. 80. What ss required in the tenth com. 
mandment ? 

A. The tenth commandment requireth 
full contentment with our own condition, 
with a right and charitable frame of ‘pirit 
towards our neighbour, and all that is his, 

Q. 81. What ts forbidden in the tenth 
commandment ? 

A. The tenth commandment forbiddeth 
all difcontentment with our own eftate, en- 
vying or grieving at the good of our neigh- 
vour, and all inordinate motions and aflec- 
tions to any thing that is his. 

Q. 82. Is any man able perfectly to keep 
the commandments of God ? 

A. No mere man fince the fall is able 
in this life perfectly to keep the command- 
ments of God, but daily doth break them in 
thought, word and deed. 

Q. 83. Are all tranfgreffions cf the law 
equally heinous ? 

A. Some fins in themfelvos, and by rea- 
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fon of feveral aggravations, are more hein- 
ous in the fight of God than others. 
Q. 84. What doth every ifn deferve? 
A. Every fin deferves God’s wrath & curfe 
both in this life, and that which is to come. 
Q. 85. What doth God require of us that we 
may efcape his wrath and curfe due to us for fin! 
A. To efcape the wrath and curfe of God 
due to us for fin, God requireth of us faith in 
Jefus Chrift,repentance unto life,with the di- 
ligentufe ofall outward means whereby Chrift 
communicateth to us the benefits of redemp- 
tion. Q.86. What is faith in Jefus Chrift! 
A. Faith in Jefus Chrift is a faving grace 
whereby we receive & reft upon him alonefor 
falvation as he is offered to us in the gofpel 
Q. 87. What is repentance unto life? 
A. Repentance unto life is a faving grace, 
whereby a finner out of the true fenfe of his 
fin and apprehenfion of the mercy of God ia 
Chrift, doth with grief and hatred of his fin 
turn from it unto God, with full purpole of 
and endeavours after new obedience. 
Q. 88. What are the outward and ordi- 
means whereby Chrift communicateth 
us the benefits of redemption ? 
A. Thcewea andordinary means where 
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‘Chriftcommunicateth tous the benefits of 
jon, are his ordinances, efpecially the 

word, facraments and prayer ; all which are 

made effectual to the elect for ialvation. 

Q. 89. How is the word made effectual to 


falvation ? 

A. The fpirit of God maketh the reading, 
but efpecially the preaching of the word an 
effectual means of convincing and converting 
faners, and of building them up in holinefs 
and comfort, through faith unto falvation. 

Q. 90. How is the word to be read and 
heard that it may become effectual to falvation? 

A. That the word may become effectual 
to falvation. we must attend thereunto with 
diligence, preparation snd prayer, receive it 
with faith aes FR lay it up in our hearts, 
and practice it in our lives. 

Q. 91 How do the facraments Lecome effec- 
tual means of falvation ? 

A. The facraments become effectual neans 
of falvation not from any virtue in them or 
iahimthat doth adminiter them, but only by 
the blefling of Chrift, and the working of the 
Spirit in them that by faith receive them. 

Q. 92. What is a facrament ? 

A. A facrament is an holy ordinance in- 


fituted by Chrift, wherein by fenfible figns, 
Chrift & the benefits of the new covenant are 
teprefented fealed and applied to believers. 

Q. 93. What are the facraments of the 
New Teftament ? 

A. The facraments of the New Tefta- 
ment are baptifin and the Lord’s fupper. 

Q. 94. What is baptism ? 

A. Baptifmis a facraient wherein the wafh- 
ing of water in the name of the Father and 
of the Sonand of the Holy Ghoft, doth fignify 
and feal our ingrafting into Chrift and par- 
taking of the benefits of the covenant of 
grace, & our engagements to be the Lord’s. 

Q.95. To whom is baptism to be administered? 

A. Baptifm is net to be adminiftered to any 
that are out of the vifible church, till they 
profefs their faith in Chrift, and obedience 
to him, but the infants of fuch as are mem- 
bers of the vifible church are tobe baptized. 

Q. 96. What is the Lord’s fupper ? 

A. The Lord’s fupper is a facrament, 
wherein by giving and receiving bread and 
wine according to Chrift’s appointment, his 
death is fhewed forth, and the worthy recei- 
vers are not after a corporal and carnal man- 
ner, but by faith made partakers of his body 


and blood, with all his benefits, to their fpi- 
ritual nourifhment and growth in grace. 

Q. 97. What is required in the worthy re- 
ceiving the Lord’s fupper ? 

A. It is required of them that would wor- 
thily partake of the Lord’s fupper, that they 
examine themfelves of their knowledge to 
difcern the Lord’s body, of their faith to feed 
upon him, of their repentance, love and new 
obedience, left coming unworthily, they 
eat and drink judgment to themfelves. 

Q. 98. Wheat is prayer ? 

A. Prayer is an offering up of our defires 
to God for things agreeable to his will, in the 
name of Chrift, with confeflion of our fins, 
& thankful acknowledgment of his mercies. 

Q. 99. What rule hath God given for our 
direction in prayer ? 

A. The whole word of God is of ufe to di- 
rectus in prayer butthefpecial rule of direction 
is that form of prayer which Chrift taught his 

, difciples commonly called, The Lord’s Prayer. 

Q. 100. What doth the preface of the 
Lord's prayer teach us? 

A. The preface of the Lord’s prayer which 
is Our Father which art in heaven, teacheth us, 
to draw near to God with all holy reverence 








and confidence, as children to a father, able 
and ready to help us, and that we fhould 
pray with and for others. 

Q.101. What do we pray for in the first petition? 

A. In the firft petition, which is, Hallowed 
be thy name, we pray that God would enable 
us and others to glurify him in all that where- 
by he makes himfelf known, and that he 
would difpofe all things to his own glory. 

Q. 102. What do we pray for in the fe- 
cond petition ? 

A. In the fecond petition, which is, Thy 
kingdom come, we pray that fatan’s kingdom 
may be deftroyed, the kingdom of grace 
may be advanced, ourfelves and others bro’t 
into it, and kept in it, and that the kingdom 
of glory may be haftened. 

Q. 103. What do we pray for in the third 
petition ? 

A. In the third petition, which is, Tay will 
be done on earth as it is tn heaven, we pray 
that God by his grace would make us able 
and willing to know, obey and fubmit to his 
will in all things, as the angels do in heaven. 

Q. 104. What do we pray for in the fourth 
petition ? 

A. In the fourth petition, which is, Give 
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Es, che fue dete teh ap ee Q. Are you then born roly and righteous! 
ae free gift we may receive acompetent § A. No, my firft father finned and | in him 
= of the good things of this life,ani © Q Are you then born a /inner ? 
i> his blefling with them. A. I was conceived in fin, & bornin iniquity, 
ae 105. What do we pray for in the fifth .Q. What is your birth jin? 
“petition ? A. Adam’s fin imputed to me, and a cor. 
A. In the fifth petition, which is, And for. rapt nature dwelling in me. 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors, we Q. What is your corrupt nature ? 
| pray that God for Chrift’s fake, would freely 4. My corrupt natureis empty of grace, bent 
| ‘pardon all our sins, which we are the rather unto fin, only unto fin, and that continually, 
eenee to afk, because by his gracewe @ What is fin? 

_ areenabled from the heart to forgive others. A. Sin is a tranfgreffion of the law. 

Q 106. What do we pray for in the fizth Q. How many commandments of the law 
petition ? be there ? A, Ten. 

A. In the fixth petition, which is, And Q What is the first commandment ? 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver ue A. Thou fhalt have noother Gods before me, 

evil, we pray that God would either Q. Whatis the meaning of this commandment! 
us from being tempted to fin, orfup- | A. That we fhould worfhip the only true 

port and deliver us when we are tempted. God, and no other befides him. 

Q. 107. What doth the conclufion of the Q. What is the fecond commandment? 
cog! ving teach us ? A. Thou fhalt not make to thyfelf any 

A. conclufion of the Lord’s prayer,, graven image, &c. 
which is, For thine is the kingdom, and the Q. What is themeaning of thiscommandment! 
prwer, and the glory, forever, AmeN,teach- A. That we fhould worfhip the only true 
eth us, to take our encouragement in prayer God, with true worfhip, fuch as he hath or 
from God only, and in our prayers to praife dained, not fuch as man hath invented. 
him, afctibing kingdom, power and glory Q What is the third commandment! 




























































to him, and in teftimony of our defire and A. Thou fhalt not take the name of the A 
affurance to be heard, we fay, Amen. Lord thy God in vain. ly of 
Bleffed are they that do his commandments Q. What is meant by the name of God! Q 
they may have right to the tree of A. God himfelf & the good things of God, A 

life, and may enter in through the gates whereby he is known as a man by his name, Q 

into the city. Rev. xxii. 14. and his attributes, worfhip, word and works. A 
WOEOOOOOOOOCOCOOOO COOK _ co “ it ~ “ ae fees name - _ Q 

. To make ufe o e good things 

SPIRITUAL MILK of God to his glory, and our own good, not and 
FoR vainly, not irreverently, not unprofitably. & 

: Q. Which is the fourth commandment ? mani 

American BABES, A. Remember that thou keep holy the A 
Drawn out of the Breafts of both Te/taments fabbath day. w 
for their Souls Nousifhment. = mcty em gecengeamny $ 
. That we fhould reft from labor, an | 
By JOHN COTTON.  quchmore from play on the Lord’s day, that A 
- we may draw nigh to God in holy duties. Q 
Q AT hath God done for you? Q. What is the fifth commandment ? AT! 
A. God hath made me, he keep- 4 Honor thy father and thy mother, that beca: 

eth me, and he can fave me. thy days may be long in the land which Q. 
Q. Whatis God? ; the Lord thy God giveth thee. A. 
A. God is a Spirit of himfelf & for himfelf. Q What are meant by father and mother? ff and ; 
Q. How many Gods be there ? A. All our fuperiors whether in family, Q. 
A. There is but one God in three Perfons, fchool, church and common wealth. Ship 
the Father,and the Son, andthe HolyGhoft Q What is the honor due unto them? A. 
Q. How did God make you? A. Reverence, obedience, and (when! § whic! 
~~ & Inmy firft parents holy and righteous. am able) recompence. Q. 
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“"Q, What is the commandment ? 
~ A Thou fhalt do no murder. 
Q. What is the meaning of this commandment? 

A. That we fhould not fhorten the life or 
health of ourfelves or others, but preferve both 

Q. What is the feventh commandment ? 

A. Thou fhalt not commit adultery. 

Q. What is the fin here forbidden ? 

A. Todefile ourfelves or others with un- 
dean lufts. 

Q. What is the duty here commanded ? 

A. Chaftity to poffefs our veflels ia holi- 
nefs and honor. 

Q. What is the eighth commandment ? 

A. Thou fhalt not fteal. 

Q. What is the ftealth here forbidden ? 

A. To take away another man’s goods 
Without his leave, or to {pend our own with- 
out benefit to ourfelves or others. 

Q. What is the duty here commanded ? 

A. To get our goods honeftly, to kee; 
them fafely, and {pend them thriftily. 

Q. What is the ninth commandment ? 

A. Thou fhalt not bear falfe witnefs a- 
gaint oe neighbour. 

Q What is the fin here forbidden ? 


A. To lie falfely, to think or fpeak untru 
ly of ourfelves or others. 

Q. What is the duty here required ? 

A. Truth and faithfulnefs. 

Q. What is the tenth commandment ? 

A. Thou fhalt not covet, &c. 

Q. What is the coveting here forbidden ? 

A. Luft after the things of other men, 
and want of contentment with our own. 

Q. Whether have you kept all thefe com- 
maudmen:s ? 

ry be and all men are finners. 

. are the wages of fin 7 

A. Death and juntos’? 

Q: How then:look you to be faved? 

A. Only by Jefus Chrift. 

Q. Who is SJefus Chnift ? 
A.The eternal Son of God, who for our fakes 

man, that hemight redeem & fave us. 

Q. How doth Chrifé redeem and fave us ? 

A. By his righteous life, and bitter death, 
and glorious refurrection to life again. 

Q. How do we come to have a part & fellow- 
Ship with Chrift in his death & refurrection? 

4. By the power of his word and fpirit, 
Which brings us to him, and keeps us in him. 

Q. What is the word ? 


A. The holy fcriptures of the prophets 
and apoftles, the old and new teftament, the 


law and gofpel. 
Q. How doth the minifiry of the law bring 
you toward Chrifi? 


A. By bringing me to know my fin, and — 


the wrath of God, againft me for it. 

Q. What are you hereby the nearer 
Chrift? 

A. So I come to feel my curfed eftate 
and need of a Saviour. 

Q. How doth the mini of the G 
help you in this curfed pr v = 

A. By humbling me yet more, and then 
raifing me out of this eftate. ; 

Q. How doth the minifiry of the Gofpel 
humble you yet more? 

A, By revealing the grace of the Lord 
Jefus in dying to fave finners, and yet con- 
vincing me of my fin im not believing on 
him, and of my utter infufficiency to come 
to him, and fo I feel myself utterly loft. 

Q. How doth the minifiry of the gospel raife 
you 4 Bad Avcaby ah dey come to Chrift? 

A. By teaching me the value and virtue of 
the death of Chrift, and the riches of his grace 
to loft finners by revealing the promife of 
grace to fuch, a~d by miniftring the Spirit of 


grace to apply Chrift, and his promife of 
grace unto myfelf, and to keep me in him. 
Q. How doth the Spirit of grace a Chri 
his jar yoni 2 ye re ms in Bans? 
A. By begetting in me faith to receive him, 
prayer to call upon him, repentance to mourn 
after him, and new obedience to ferve him. 

Q. What is faith ? 

A. Faith is the grace of the Spirit, where- 
by I deny myfelf, and believe on Chrift for 
nghteoufnefs and falvation. 

Q. What is prayer ? 

A. It is calling upon God in the name 
of Chrift by the help of the Holy Ghoft, 
according to the will of God. 

Q. What is repentance ? 

A. Repentance is a grace of the Spirit, 
whereby I loath my fins, and myfelf for them 
and confefs them before the Lord,and mourn 
after Chrift for the pardon of them, and for 
grace to ferve him in newnefs of life. 

Q. What is the newnefs of life, or new obedience? 

A. Newnefs of life is a grace of the Spirit, 
whereby I forfake my former lust & vain com- 
pany, and walk before the Lord in the light 
of his word, and in the communion of faints, 

Q. What is the communion of faints # 
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_ A. Itis the fellowfhip of the church in the 
| blleffings of the covenant of grace, and the 
foals thereof. Q. What is the church ? 

A. Itis a congregation of faints joined 
together in the bond of the covenant, to wor- 
fhip the Lord, and to edify one another in all 
his holy ordinances. 

a, is the bond of the covenant by 
which the church is joined together ? 

_ A. It is the profeffion of that covenant 
which God has made with his faithful peoplo, 
to be a God unto them, and to their feed. 

Q. What doth the Lord bind his people to 
in this covenant ? 

A. To give up themfelves & their feed firft 
to the Lord to be his people, then to the el- 
ders & brethren of the church to fet forward 
the worfhip of God & their mutual edifica‘ion. 

Q. How do they give up themfelves and their 
feed to the Lord? 

A. By receiving thro’ faith the Lord & his 
covenant to themfelves,d&tc their feed & ac- 
cordingly walking themfelves & training up 
their children in the ways of the covenant. 

Q.How do they give up themfelves and their 
feed to the elders and brethren of the church ? 

A. By confefling of their fine, snd profef- 


fion of their faith, and of their fubjection to 
the gofpel of Chrift; and fo they and their 
feed are received into tue fellowfhip of the 
ehurch and the feals thereof. 

Q. What are the feals of the covenant now 
in the days of the gofpel? 

A. Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper. 

Q. ¥ is dune for you in bapti/m 7 

A. In baptifm the wafhing with water . 
a fign and feal of my wafhing in the blood 
and fpirit of Chrift, and therebv of my in- 
grafting into Chrift, of the pardon and clean- 
fing of my fins, of my raifing up out of afflic- 
tions, and alfo of my refurrection from the 
dead at the laft day. 

Q. What is done for you in the Lord's fuppes 
A. In the Lord’s fupper, the receiving of the 

bread broken and the wine poured out i: a fign 
and feal of my receiving the communion of 
the body of Chrift broken for me, and of his 
blood fhed for me, and thereby of my growth 
in Chrift, and the pardon and healing of my 
fins, of the fellowfhip of the Spirit, of my 
ftrengthening and quickening in grace, and 
of my fitting together with Chrift on his 
throne of glory at the Jaft judgment. 

Q. What was the refuirection from the 








dead, which was fealed up to you in baptism} 

A. When Chrift fhall come in his laf 
judgment, all that are in their graves fhalj 
rife again, both the ju% and unjuft. 

Q. What is the judgment, which is Sealed 
up to you in the Lord's supper ? 

A. Atthe laft day we fhall all appear be. 
fore the judgment feat of Chrift, to give ap 
account of our works, and receive our re 
ward according to them. 

Q. What isthe reward that fhall then be given! 

A. The righteous fhall go into iife eter. 
nal, and the wicked fhall be caft into ever. 
lafting fire with the Devil and his angels. 


A Diatoe UE between CHRIST, Y ours, 
and the Devil. Yours. 


7 days which God to me doth fend 
In pleafure I’m refolv’d to {pend ; 
Like as the birds in th’ lovely spring, 

Sit chirping on the bough, and fing; 
Who ftraining forth thofe warbling notes, 
Do make fweet mufic in their throats, 

f» I refolve in this my prime, 

In fports and plays to fpend my time. 
Sorrow and grief I'll put away, 
Such things agree not with my day: 








From clouds my morning fhall be free ; 
And nought on earth fhali trouble me. 
I will embrace each fweet delight, 
This earth affords me day and night: 
Though parents grieve and me corrent, 
Yet I their counsel will reject. 

Devil. 

The refolution which you take, 
Sweet youth it doth me merry make. 
If thou my counsel wilt embrace, 

And fhun the ways of truth and grace, 
And learn to lie, and curfe and swear. 
And be as proud as any are ; 

And with thy brothers wilt fall out, 
And fifters with vile language flout ; 
Yea, fight and feratch, and alfo bite, 
Then in thee I will take delight. 

If thou wilt but be rul’d by me, 

An artift thou fhalt quickly be, 

In all my ways which lovely are, 
Ther’e few with thee who fhall compare. 
Thy parents always difobey ; 

Don’t mind at all what they do fay: 
And alfo pout and fullen be, 

And thou fhalt be a child for me. 
When others read, be thou at play, 
Think not on God, don’t sigh nor pray 
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ae. 


be thou fuch a filly fool, 
ond thy book or go to fchool; 
But play the truant; fear not I 
Will ftraitway help you toa lie, 
Which will excufe thee from the fame, 


From being whipp’d and from ali blame ; 


Come bow to me, uphold my crown, 

And I'll thee raife to high renown. 
Yours. 

Thefe motions I will cleave unto, 

And let all other counsels go ; 

My heart againft my parents now, 

Shall harden’d be, and will not bow: 

[won't fubmit atalltothem, ., 

But all good counsels will condemn, 

And what I lift that do will I, 

And ftubborn be continually. 
CHRIST. 


Wilt thou, O youth make fuch a choirs, 


And thus obey the devil’s voice ! 

Curft finful ways wilt thou embrace, 
And hate the ways of truth and grace? 
Wilt thou to me a rebel prove? 

And from thy parents quite remove 

Thy heart alfo? Then fhalt thou see, 
What will e’er long become of thee. 
Come, think on God, who did thee make, 


And at his prefence dread and quake 
Remember him now in thy youth, 
And let thy foul take hold of truth: 
The Devil and his ways defy, 
Believe him not, he doth but lie : 
His ways feem fweet, but youth beware, 
He for thy foul hath laid a fnare. 
His fweet will into bitter turn, 
Ifin thofe ways thou {till wilt run, 
He will thee into pieces tear, 
Like lions which moft hungry are. 
Graut me thy heart, thy folly leave, 
And from this lion [’ll thee fave ; 
And thon fhalt have fweet joy from me, 
Which fhall laft to eternity. 
Youra. 

My neart fhall cheer me in my youth, 
Pll have my frolicks in good truth, 
What e’er feems lovely in mine eye, 
Myfelf I cannot it deny. 
In my own ways I ftill will walk, 
And take delight among young folk, 
Who {pend their days in joy and mirth, 
Nothing like that I’m fure on earth : 
Thy ways, O Chrift! are not for me, 
They with my age do not agree. 
If I unto thy laws fhould cleave, 





No more good days then fhould I have 

CHRIST. 
Woul’ft thou live long and good days fee, 

Refrain from all iniquity : 

True good atone doth from me flow, 

It can’t be had in things below. 

Are not my ways, O youth! for thee, 

Then thou fhalt never happy be ; 

Nor ever fhall thy foul obtain, 

True good, whilift thou doft here remain 

Yours. 

To thee, O Chrift, I'll not adhere, 

What thou fpeak’st of does not appear 

Lovely to me [ cannot find, 

*Tis good to fet or place my mind 

On ways whence many forrows {pring 

And to the flefh fuch croffes bring, 

Don’t trouble me, I muft fulfil, 

My flefhly mind, and have my will. 
CHRIST... 

Unto thyfelf then I'll thee leave, 

That Satan may thee wholly have: 

Thy heart in fin fhall harden’d be, 

And blinded in iniquity. 

And then in wrath I'll cut thee down. 

hike af the grafs and flowers mown; 

And to thy woe thou fhalt efpy, 


Childhood and youth are vanity ; 
For all fuch things I’ll make thee know 
To judgment thou fhall come alfo. 
In hell at laft thy foul fhall burn, 
When thou thy finful race haft run. 
Confider this, think on thy end 
Leit God do thee in pieces rend. 
Yours. 

Amazed, Lord ! I now begin, 
O help me and I'll leave my fin: 
I tremble, and do greatly fear, 
To think upon what I do hear. 
Lord! I religious now will be, 
And I'll from Satan turn to thee. 

Devil. 
Nay, foolifh youth, don’t change thy mind, 
Unto fuch thoughts be not inclin’d. 
Come, cheer up thy heart, roufe up, be glad. 
There is no hell; why art thou fad? 
Eat, drink, be merry with thy friend, 
For when thou dieft, that’s thy laft end. 
Yours. 

Such thoughts as thefe I can’t receive. 
Becaufe God’s word I do believe ; 
None fhall in this deftroy my faith, 
Nor do I mind what Satan faith. 
Devil. 
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_ Thou may’ft be drunk, and fwear and curfe. 
| And finners like thee ne’er the worfe ; 


Although to thee herein I yield, 
‘Yet e’er long I fhall win the field. 
there’s a heaven I can’t deny, 
Yea, and a hell of mifery : 
heaven is a lovely place 
T can’t deny ; ’tis a clear cafe; 
And eafy ’tis for to come there, 
Therefore take thou no further care, 
All human laws do thou obferve, 
And from old cuftoms never fwerve; 


_ Do not oppofe what great men fay, 


An | thou fhalt never go aftray. 


At any time thou may’ft repent ; 
*T will ferve when all thy days are fpent. 
CHRIST. 
Take heed or elfe thou art undone; 


Thefe thoughts are from the wicked One, 


Narrow’s the way that leads tc life, 
Who walk therein do meet with ftrife. 
Few fhall be faved, young man know, 
Moft do unto deftruction go. 

If righteous ones fcarce faved be, 
What will at laft become of thee! 
Oh don’t reject my precious call, 
Left suddenly in hell thou fall ; 


Unlefs you foon converted be, 


FE _ God’s kingdom thou fhalt never fee. 


Yours. 
Lord, I am now at a great ftand: 


: If I thould yield to thy command, 


My comrades will me much deride, 

And never more will me abide. 

Moreover, this I alfo know, 

Thou can’ft at laft great mercy fhow. 

When I am old, and pleafure gone, 

Then what thou fay’{t I'll think upon. 
CHRIST. 


Nay, hold vain youth, thy time is fhort, 


I have thy breath, I’!l end thy fport; 
Thou fhalt not live till thou art old, 
Since thou in fin art grown fo bold. 
Tin thy youth grim death will fend, 
And all thy fports fhall have an end. 
Yours. 
I am too young, alas to die, 
Let death fome old grey head efpy. 
O fpare me, and I will amend, 
And with thy grace my foul befriend, 
Jr elfe I am undone alas, 
For I am in a woful cafe. 
CHRIST. 
When I did call, you would not hear, 


But didft to me turn a deaf ear; 
And now in thy calamity, 
I will not mind nor hear thy cry; 
Thy day is paft, begone from me, 
Thou who didft love iniquity, 
Above thy foul and Saviour dear; 
Who on the crofs great pains did bear, 
My mercy thou didft much abufe, 
And all good counfel didft refufe, 
Juftice will therefore vengeance take, 
And thee a fad example make. 
Youru. 

O fpare me, Lord, forbear thy hand 
Don’t cuj me off who trembling ftand, 
Begging for mercy at thy door, 

O let me have but one year more. 
CHRIST. 

If thou fome longer time fhould have, 
Thou wouldft again to folly cleave: 
Therefore to thee I will not give, 
One day on earth longer to live. 

Death. 

Youth, I am come to fetch thy breath, 
And carry thee to th’ fhades of death, 
No pity on thee can I fhow, 

Thou haft thy God offended fo. 
Thy foul and body [ll divide, 










































Thy body in the grave I’ll hide, 
And thy dear foul in hell muft lie 
With Devils to eternity. 

The conclu /fion. 

Thus end the days of woful youth, 
Who won’t obey nor mind the truth ; 
Nor hearken to what preachers fay, 
But do their parents disobey. 

They in their youth go down to hell, 
Under eternal wrath to dwell. 
Many don’t live out half their days, 
For cleaving unto finful ways. 


The late Reverend and Venerable Mr. Na- 
THANIEL OxapP, of Newport on Rhode 
Island ; his Advice to children. 

Good children fhould remember daily, 

God their Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier ; to believe in, love and ferve him; 
their parents to obey them in the Lorp; 
their bible and catechifm ; their baptifm; 
the Lorp’s day; the Lorp’s death and te 
furrection ; their own death and refurrectl- 
on ; and the day of judgment, when all that 
are not fit for heaven muft be fent to helt. 

And they fhould pray to Gop in the name 

of Curis7, for faving grace. 
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THE PETTY SCHOOL.* 


BY CHARLES HOOLE, A. M., 


Master of Grammar School at Rotherham in 1636, and of a Private School in London in 1660 





CuaPTer L—How a child may be helped in the first pronunciation of his letters. 


My aim being to discover the old Art of Teaching School, and how it may be 
improved in every part suitable to the years and capacities of such children as 
are now commonly taught, I shall first begin my discourse concerning a Petty 
School; and here or elsewhere I shall not busy myself or reader about what a 
child of an extraordinary towardliness, and having a teacher at home, may at- 
tain unto, and in how short a space, but only show how a multitude of various 
wits may be taught all together with abundance of profit and delight to every 
one, which is the proper and main work of our ordinary schools. 

Whereas, then, it is usual in cities and greater towns to put children to school 
about four or five years of age, and in country villages, because of further dis- 
tance, not till about six or seven, I conceive the sooner a child is put to school 
the better it is, both to prevent ill habits which are got by play and idleness, 
and to inure him betimes to affect learning and well doing. Not to say, how 
the great uncertainty of parents’ lives should make them careful of their chil- 
dren’s early education, which is like to be the best part of their patrimony, 
whatever good thing else they may leave them in this world. 

I observe that betwixt three and four years of age a child hath great propen- 
sity to peep into a book, and then is the most seasonable time (if conveniences 
may be had otherwise) for him to begin to learn; and though perhaps then he 
ean not speak so very distinctly, yet the often pronunciation of his letters will 
be a means to help his speech, especially if one take notice in what organ or im- 
strument he is most defective, and exercise him chiefly in those letters which 
belong unto it. 

Now there are five organs or instruments of speech, in the right hitting of 
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which, as the breath moveth from within through the mouth, a true pronuncia 
tion of every letter is made, viz., the lips, the teeth, the tongue, the roof of the 
mouth, and the throat; according to which if one rank the twenty-four letters 
of our English alphabet, he shall find that A, E, I, O, U proceed by degrees 
from the throat, along betwixt the tongue and the roof of the mouth to the lips 
contracted, and that Y is somewhat like I, being,pronounced with other letters; 
but if it be named by itself, it réquiteth sdime miotion’of the lips. B, F, M, P, W, 
and V consonants belong to the lips, C, S, X, Z to the teeth, D, L, N, T, R to 
the tongue, B, H, K, Q to the roof of the mouth. But-the sweet and natural 
proiitinciation of them is gotten ‘rather by imitation thiin ‘precept, and therefore 
the teacher must be careful to.give every letter its distinct and clear sound, that 
the child may get it from his voice, and be sure to make the child open his 
mouth well’as he uttereth'a letter, lest otherwise he drown or hinder the sound 
of'it. For I have heard'some foreigners to blame us Englishmen for neglecting 
this'‘mean to a plain and audible speaking, saying, that the cause why we gen- 
erally do not speak so fully as they, proceeded from an ill habit of mumbling, 
whieh children got at their first learning to read, which it was their care there- 
fore'to prevent or remedy betimes, and so it should be ours, seeing pronuncia- 
tion is that that sets out a man, and is sufficient of itself'to make one an orator. 


Il.—How a child may be taught with delight to know all his letters in a very 
little time. 

‘Phe usual way to begin with @ child, when he is first brought to school, is to 
teach ‘him to know his letters ‘in the hornbook, where he is made to run over 
all the letters in the alphabet or Christ-crogs-row, both forward and backward, 
until he can tell-any'one'of them which ‘is pointed at, ‘and ‘that in the English 
character. 

This course we see’ hath been very effectual in a short time with some more 
ripe-witted children ; ‘but othere of a slower apprehension (as the most and best 
cdmimonly are) have been ‘thus learning a whole year together, and though they 
liave been ‘much chid’ and ‘beaten too for want‘of heed, could «scarce tell six of 
their letters‘at twelve months’ end, who, if they had'beén taught in a way more 
agreeable to'their mean apprehensions, (which might have-wrought more readily 
upon’ the senses, ‘and affected ‘their‘minds with what they-did,) would doubtless 
have learned as cheerfully if not‘as fast as the quickest. 

I shall therefore mention sundry ways that have been taken to make a child 
Know his letters féadily, out’ é6f which the discreet teacher’ may choose what is 
most likely -to-suit -with-his-learner. 

I have known some that (according to Mr. Brinsley's direction) have taught 
little ones to pronounce all the letters,*and to spell pretty well before they knew 
one letter in a book; and this they did, by making the child to sound the five 
vowels, a, ¢, 4, 0, u, like so many bells upon his: finger’s ends, and to say which 
finger was such or such a vowel, by changes; then putting single consonants 
before the vowels, (leaving the*hardest of them till the last,) and teaching him 
how to utter them both at onte, ‘as va, ve, vi, vo, vu, da, de, di, do, du; and 
again, by putting the vowels before a consonant, to make him say, as, ¢8, 18, 08, 
us, ad, ed, id, od, ud. Thus they have proceeded from syllables of two or three, 
or more letters, till a child ‘hath been pretty nitible fn the most. But this is 
rather to be done in a private house than a public’school; however this man 
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perofexercise now and then amongst little scholars will make their lessons 
more familiar to them. 

The greatest trouble at the first entrance of children is to teach them how to 
know their letters one‘from another when they see them in the book altogether: 
for the greatness.of their number and variety of shape do puzzle young wits to 
difference them, and the sense can but be intent upon one single object at once, 
so.as to ‘take its impression and commit it to the imagination and memory. 
Some have therefore begun but with one single letter, and after they have showed 
itto the child ‘in the alphabet, have made him to find the same any where else in 
the book till he knew that perfectly; and then they have proceeded to another 
in like;manner, and so gone through the rest. 

Some have contrived a piece of ivory with twenty-four flats or squares, in 
every one of which was engraven a several letter, and by playing with a child 
in throwing this upon a table, and showing him the letter only which lay upper- 
most, have'in:a few days taught him the whole alphabet. 

Somehave got twenty-four pieces of ivory cut in the shape of dice, with a 
letter engraven upon each of them, and with these they have played at vacant 
hours:with a child till he hath known them all distinctly. They begin first 
with one, then withtwo, afterwards with more letters at once as the child got 
snowledge of them. To teach him likewise to spell, they would place conso- 
nants before or after a vowel, and then join more letters together so as to 
make a wor,.and sometimes divide it into syllables, to be parted or put to- 
gether. ‘Now this kind of letter sport maybe profitably permitted among be- 
ginners in.a school, and instead of ivory, they may have white bits of board, or 
small shreds of paper or pasteboard, or parchment with a letter written upon 
each to play withal amongst themselves. 

Some ‘have made pictures in a little book, or upon-a scroll of paper wrapped 
upon two sticks ‘within a box of isinglass, and by each picture have made three 
sorts.of that letter with which its name beginneth; but those being too many 
at-onee fora child to take notice of, have proved not so useful as was intended. 
Some likewige have had pictures and letters printed in this manner on the 
backside of a pack of cards to entice children, that naturally love that sport, to 
the love of learning their books. 

Some have written a letter in a great character upon a card, or chalked it out 
upon a’ trencher, and ‘by telling a child what it was,.and letting him strive to 
makerthe like, have imprinted it quickly in his memory, and so the rest one 
after another. 

One having a-son of two years and a half old, that-could but even go about 
the house, and utter-some few gibberish words in a broken manner, observing 
him one day above the-rest'to be busied about shells and sticks, and such like 
toys, which himself had laid together in a chair, and to miss any one that was 
taken from him ‘he.saw not how, and to seek for it about the house, became 
very desirous’to:make experiment what that child might presently attain to in 
point of learning. ‘Thereupon he devised.a little -wheel, with all the capital Ro- 
man letters:made upon a paper to wrap-round about it, and fitted it to turn in a 
little round box, which had.a hole so maie in the side of it, that only one letter 
might be-seen’to peep out.at once. This he brought to the child, and showed 
him only the letter 0, and told him what it was. The child being overjoyed 
with bis new. gambol, cateheth the’ box out of his father’s hand, and runs with 
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it to his playfellow a year younger than himeelf, and in his broken language 
tells him there was “an 0, an 0.” And when the other asked him where, he 
said, “In a hole, in a hole,” and showed it him; which the lesser child then 
took such notice of, as to know it again ever after from all the other letters, 
And thus, by playing with the box, and inquiring concerning any letter that 
appeared strange to him what it was, the child learned all the letters of the 
alphabet in eleven days, being in this A BO character, and would take pleas- 
ure to show them in any book to ariy of his acquaintance that came next. By 
this instance you may see what a propensity there is in nature betimes to learn- 
ing, could but the teachers apply themselves to their young scholars’ tenuity ; 
and how by proceeding in a clear and facile method that all may apprehend, 
every one may benefit more or less by degrees. According to these contriv- 
ances to forward children, I have published a New Primer; in the first leaf 
whereof I have set the Roman capitals, (because that character is now most in 
use, and those letters the most easy to be learned,) and have joined therewith 
the pictures or images of some things whose names begin with that letter, by 
which a child’s memory may be helped to remember how to call his letters, as 
A for an ape, B for a bear, &c. This hieroglyphical device doth so affect chil- 
dren, (who are generally forward to communicate what they know,) that I have 
observed them to teach others, that could not so readily learn, to know all the 
letters in a few hours’ space, by asking them what A stands for? and so con- 
cerning other letters backward and forward, or as they best liked. 

Thus when a child hath got the names of his letters, and their several shapes 
withal in a playing manner, he may be easily taught to distinguish them in the 
following leaf, which containeth first the greater and then the small Roman char- 
acters, to be learned by five at once or more, as the child is able to remember 
them; other characters I would have forborne till one be well acquainted with 
these, because so much variety at the first doth but amaze young wits, and our 
English characters (for the most part) are very obscure, and more hard to be 
imprinted in the memory. And thus much for learning to know letters; we 
shall next (and according to order in teaching) proceed to an easy way of dis- 


tinct spelling. 
Ill.—How to teach a child to spell distinctly. 


The common way of teaching a child to spell is, after he knows the letters in 
his alphabet, to initiate him in those few syllables, which consist of one vowel 
before a consonant, as ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, &c., or of one vowel after a consonant, 
as ba, be, bi, bo, bu, &e., in the hornbook, and thence to proceed with him by 
little and little to the bottom of the book, hearing him twice or thrice over till 
he can say his lesson, and then putting him to a new one. 

In which course I have known some more apt children to have profited pretty 
well, but scaree one of ten, when they have gone through the book, to be able 
to spell a word that is not in it. And some have been certain years daily ex- 
ercised saying lessons therein, who, after much endeavor spent, have been ac 
counted mere blockheads, and rejected altogether as incapable to learn any 
thing; whereas, some teachers that have assayed a more familiar way, have 
professed that they have not met with any such thing as a dunce amid a great 
multitude of little scholars. 

Indeed, it is Tully’s observation of old, and Erasmus’ assertion of later years, 
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that it is as natural for a child to learn, as it is for a beast to go, a bird to fly, a 
a fish to swim, and I verily believe it; for the nature of man is restlessly de- 
sirous to know things, and were discouragements taken out of the way, and 
meet help afforded young learners, they would doubtless go on with a great 
deal more cheerfulness, and make more proficiency at their books than usually 
they do. And could the master have the discretion to make their lessons fa- 
miliar to them, children would as much delight in being busied about them, as 
in any other sport, if too long continuance at them might not make them tedious. 

Amongst those that have gone a readier way to reading, I shall only mention 
Mr. Roe and Mr. Robinson, the latter of whom I have known to have taught 
little children not much above four years old to read distinctly in the Bible, in 
six weeks’ time or under; their books are to be had in print, but every one 
hath not the art to use them. And Mr. Coote’s English Schoolmaster seems 
rather to be fitted for one that is a master indeed than for a scholar. 

Besides the way then which is usual, you may (if you think good) make use 
of that which I have set down in the New Primer to help little ones to spell 
readily, and it is this: 

1. Let a child be well acquainted with his vowels, and made to pronounce 
them fully by themselves, because they are able to make a perfect sound alone. 

2. Teach him to give the true value or force of the consonants, and to take 
notice how imperfectly they sound, except a vowel be joined with them. Both 
these are set apart by themselves. 

3. Proceed to syllables made of one consonant set before a vowel, (section 5,) 
and let him join the true force of the consonant with the perfect sound of the 
vowel, as to say ba, be, bi, bo, bu, &. Yet it were good to leave ca, ce, ci, 
co, cu, and ga, ge, gi, go, gu, to the last, because the value of the consonant in 
the second and third syllables doth differ from that in the rest. 

4. Then exercise him in syllables made of one vowel set before one conso- 
nant, (section 6,) as to say ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, &c., till he can spell any syllable of 
two letters backward or forward, as ba, be, bi, bo, bu; ab, eb, ib, ob, ub; ba, ab; 
be, eb; bi, ib; bo, 0b; bu, ub; and so in all the rest, comparing one with another. 

5. And if to any one of these syllables you add a letter, and teach him how 
to join it in sound with the rest, you will make him more ready in spelling; as 
if before ab you put b, and teach him to say bad; if after ba you put d, and let 
him pronounce it bad, he will quickly be able to join a letter with any of the 
rest, as nip, pin, but, tub, &o. 

To inure your young scholar to any, even the hardest syllable, in’ an easy 
way, 

1. Practice him in the joining of consonants that begin syllables (section 7) 
80 that he may give their joint forces at once; thus 

Having showed him to sound di or br together, make him pronounce them, 
and a vowel with them, bla, bra, ble, bre, and so in any of the rest. 

2. Then practice him likewise in consonants that end syllables, (section & ;) 
make him first to give the force of the joined consonants, and then to put the 
vowels before them; as ble with the vowels before them sound able, eble, ible, 
oble, uble, to all of which you‘may prefix other consonants and change them into 
words of one syllable, as fable, peble, bible, noble, bubble, with a b inserted or the 
like. Where observe that e in the end of many syllables, being silent, doth 
qualify the sound of the foregoing vowel, so as to make words different from 
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Phose that have not ¢; as you may see made differeth quite from mad, bete from 
bet, pipe from pip, sope from sop, and cube from cub, Whereby I think them 
in an error that leave out ¢ in the end of words, and them that in pronouncing 
it make two syllables of one, in stable, bible, people, &c., which judicious Mr. 
Mulcaster will not allow. * 

In this exercise of spelling you may do well sometimes to make all the young 
beginners stand together, and pose them one by one in all sorts of syllables, til] 
they be perfect in any; and to make them delight therein, 

1. Let them spell many syllables together which differ only in one letter, as 
and, band, hand, land, sand. 

2. Teach them to frame any word of one syllable, by joining any of the con- 
sonants which go before vowels, with those that are used to follow vowels, and 
putting in vowels betwixt them, as black, block; clack, clock. 

And this they may do afterward amongst themselves, having several loose 
letters made and given them to compose or divide in a sporting manner, which 
I may rightly term the letter sport. 

When a child has become expert in joining consonants with the vowels, then 
take him to the diphthongs, (section 9,) and there 

1. Teach him the natural force of a diphthong, (which consists of two vowels 
joined together,) and make him sound it distinctly by itself, as ai, ei, &. 

2. Let him see how it is joined with other letters, and learn to give its pro- 
nunciation with them, minding him how the same diphthong differs from itself 
sometimes in its sound, and which of the two vowels in it hath the greatest 
power in pronunciation, as in people, e seemeth to drown the o. 

And besides those words in the book, you may add others of your own, till 
by many examples the child doth well apprehend your meaning, so that he can 
boldly adventure to imitate you, and practice himself. 

Thus after a child is thoroughly exercised in the true sounding of the vowels 
and consonants together, let him proceed to the spelling of words, first of one 
syllable, (section 10,) then of two, (section 11,) then of three, (section 12,) then 
of four, (section 13,) in all of which let him be taught how to utter every sylla- 
ble by itself traly and fully, and be sure to speak out the last. But in words 
of more syllables, let him learn and part them according to these profitable 
rules: 

1, An English syllable may sometimes consist of eight letters, but never of 
more, as strength. 

2. In words that have many syllables, the consonant between two vowels 
belongeth to the latter of them, as hu-mi-li-tie. 

3. Consonants which ate joined in the beginning of words are not to be 
parted in the middle of them, as my-ste-ry. 

4. Consonants which are not joined in the beginning of words are to be parted 
in the middle of them, as for-get-ful-ness. 

5. If a consonant be doubled in the middle of a word, the first belongs to the 
foregoing syllable, and the latter to the following, as pos-ses-si-on. 

6. In compound words, every part which — to the single words must 
be set by itself, as in-a-bi-li-ty. 

And these rules have I here set down to inform the less skillful teacher how 
he is to guide his learner, than to puzzle a child about them, who is not yet se 
well able to comprehend them. 
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Ihave also divided those words in the book, to let children see how they, 
ought to divide other polysyllable words, in which they must always be very 
careful (as I said) to sound out the last syllable very fully. 

To enable a child the better to pronounce any word he meets. withal in read- 
ing, I have set down some, more hard for pronunciation, (section 14,) in often 
reading over which he may be exercised to help his utterance; and the master 
may add more at his own discretion, till he see that his willing scholar doth not 
stick in spelling any, be it never so hard. 

And that the child may not be amused with any thing in his book when he 
cometh to read, I would have him made acquainted with the pauses, (section 
15,) with the figures, (section 16,) numeral letters, (section 17,) quotations (sec- 
tion 18) and abbreviations, (section 19,) which being but a work of a few hours’ 
space, may easily be performed after he can readily spell, which when he can 
do, he may profitably be put to reading, but not before; for I observed it a 
great defect in some of Mr. Robinson’s scholars, (whose way was to teach to 
read presently without any spelling at all,) that when they were at a loss about 
a word, they made an imperfect confused sound in giving the force of the con- 
sonants, which if they once missed, they kuew not which way to help them- 
selves to find what the word was; whereas, if after a child know his letters, he 
be taught to gather them into just syllables, and by the joining of syllables to- 
gether to frame a word, (which as it is the most ancient, so certainly it is the 
most natural method of teaching,) he will soon be able, if he stick at any word 
in reading, by the naming of its letters and pronouncing of its syllables, to say 
what it is, and then he may boldly venture to read without spelling at all, 
touching the gaining of a habit whereof I shall proceed to say somewhat in the 


next chapter. 
IV.—How a child may be taught to read any English book perfectly. 


The ordinary way to teach children to read is, after they have got some 
knowledge of their letters, and a smattering of some syllables and words in the 
liornbook, to turn them into the A B C or Primer, and therein to make them 
name the letters and spell the words, till by often use they can pronounce (at 
least) the shortest words at the first sight. 

This method takes with those of prompter wits; but many of more slow ca- 
pacities, not finding any thing to affect and so make them heed what they 
learn, go on remissly from lesson to lesson, and are not much more able to read 
when they have ended their book than when they begun it. Besides, the 
A BC being now (I may say) generally thrown aside, and the ordinary Primer 
not printed, and the very fundamentals of Christian religion (which were wont 
to be contained in those books, and were commonly taught children at home by 
heart before they went to school) with sundry people (almost in all places) 
slighted, the matter which is taught in most books now in use is not so familiar 
to them, and therefore not so easy for children to learn. 

But to hold still to the sure foundation, I have caused the Lord’s Prayer, (sec- 
tion 20,) the Creed, (section 21,) and the Ten Commandments (section 23) to be 
printed in the Roman character, that a child having learned already to know 
his letters and how to spell, may also be initiated to read by them, which he 
Mee do the more cheerfully if he be also instructed at home to say them by 
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As he reads these, I would have a child name what words ne can at first 
sight, and what he can not, to spell them, and to take notice what pauses and 
numbers are in his lesson, and to go over them often, till he can tell any tittle 
in them, either in or without the book. 

When he is thus well entered in the Roman character, I would have him 
made acquainted with the rest of the characters now in use, (section 23,) which 
will be easily done by comparing one with another, and reading over those sen- 
tences, psalms, thanksgivings, and prayers (which are printed in greater and 
less characters of sundry sorts) till he have them pretty well by heart. 

Thus having all things which concern reading English made familiar to him, 
he may attain to a perfect habit of it, 1, by reading The Single Psalter; 2. The 
Psalms in Meter; 3. The School of Good Manners, or such other like easy books 
which may both profit and delight him. All of which I would wish he may read 
over at least thrice, to make the matter as well as the words leave an impres- 
sion upon his mind. If any where he stick at any word (as seeming too hard) 
let him mark it with a pin, or the dint of his nail, and by looking upon it again 
he will remember it. 

When he can read any whit readily, let him begin the Bible and read over 
the book of Genesis (and other remarkable histories in other places of Scripture 
which are most likely to delight hifi) by a chapter at a time; but acquaint him 
a little with the matter beforehand, for that will entice him to read it, and make 
him more observant of what he reads. After he hath read, ask him such gen- 
eral questions out of the story as are most easy for him to answer, and he will 
the better remember it. I have known some, that by hiring a child to read two 
or three chapters a day, and to get so many verses of it by heart, have made 
them admirable proficients, and that betimes, in the Scriptures, which was Tim- 
othy’s excellency and his grandmother’s great commendation. Let him now 
take liberty to exercise himself in any English book (so the matter of it be but 
honest) till he can perfectly read in any place of a book that is offered him; and 
when he can do this, I adjudge him fit to enter into a grammar school but not 
before. 

For thus learning to read English perfectly, I allow two or three years’ time, 
so that at seven or eight years of age a child may begin Latin. 


V.— Wherein children, for whom the Latin tongue is thought to be unnecessary, 
are to be employed after they can read English well, 


Tt is a fond conceit of many that have either not attained, or by their own 
negligence have utterly lost the use of the Latin tongue, to think it altogether 
unnecessary for such children to learn it as are intended for trades, or to be 
kept as drudges at home, or employed about husbandry. For first, there are 
few children but (in their playing years, and before they can be capable of any 
serious employment in the meanest calling that is) may be so far grounded in 
the. Latin as to find that little smattering they have of it to be of singular use to 
them, both for the understanding of the English authors (which abound now-a- 
days with borrowed words) and the holding of discourse with a sort of men 
that delight to flaunt it in Latin. 

Secondly, Besides I have heard it spoken to the great commendation of some 
countries where care is had for the well education of children, that every peas- 
ant (almost) is able to discourse with a stranger in the Latin tongue; and why 
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may not we here in England obtain the like praise if we did but, as they, con- 
tinue our children at the Latin school till they be well acquainted with that 
language, and thereby better fitted for any calling. 

Thirdly, And I am sorry to add, that the non-improvement of children’s 
time after they can read English any whit well throweth open a gap to all loose 
kinds of behavior; for being then (as it is too commonly to be seen, especially 
with the poorer sort) taken from the school, and permitted to run wild, up and 
down, without any control, they adventure to commit all manner of lewdness, 
and so become a shame and dishonor to their friends and country. 

If these or the like reasons therefore might prevail to persuade them that 
have a prejudice against Latin, I would advise that all children might be put to 
the grammar school so soon as they can read English well, and suffered to con- 
tinue at it till some honest calling invite them thence; but if not, I would wish 
them rather to forbear it than to become there a hindrance to others, whose 
work it is to learn that profitable language. And that they may not squander 
away their time in idleness, it were good if they were put to a writing-school 
where they might be, first, helped to keep their English by reading a chapter 
(at least) once a day; and second, taught to write a fair hand; and thirdly, 
afterward exercised in arithmetic and such preparative arts as may make them 
completely fit to undergo any ordinary Calling. And being thus trained up ina 
way of discipline, they will afterward prove more easily pliable to their master’s 
commands. 

Now, forasmuch as few grammar schools of note will admit children into them 
till they have learned their Accidents, the teaching of that book also becometh 
for the most part a work for a Petty School, where many that undertake to 
teach it, being altogether ignorant of the Latin tongue, do sorrily perform that 
task, and spend a great deal of time about it to little or no purpose. I would 
have that book therefore by such let alone and left to the grammar school as 
most fitting to be taught there only, because it is intended as an introduction of 
grammar to guide children in a way of reading, writing, and speaking Latin, 
and the teachers of the grammar art are most deeply concerned to make use of 
it for that end. And instead of the Accidents, which they do neither understand 
nor profit by, they may be benefited in reading orthodoxal catechisms and other 
books that may instruct them in the duties of a Christian, such as The Practice 
of Piety, The Practice of Quietness, The Whole Duty of Man; and afterward in 
other delightful books, of English history, as The History of Queen Elizabeth, or 
poetry, as Herbert's Poems, Quarl’s Emblems; and by this means they will gain 
such a habit and delight in reading as to make it their chief recreation when 
liberty is afforded them. And their acquaintance with good books will (by 
God’s blessing) be a means so to sweeten their (otherwise sour) natures, that 
they may live comfortably towards themselves, and amiably converse with other 
persons. 

Yet if the teacher of a Petty School have a pretty good understanding of the 
Latin tongue, he may the better adventure to teach the Accidents, and proceed 
in doing so with far more ease and profit to himself and learner, if he observe a 
sure method of grounding his children in the rudiments of grammar, and pre- 
paring them to speak and write familiar Latin, which I shall hereafter discover, 
having first set down somewhat how to remedy that defect in reading English 
with which the grammar schools are very much troubled, especially where there 
ig not a good Petty School to discharge that work aforehand. And before I 





proceed further, I will express my mind im the: ..ext twe chapters, touching the, 
erecting of a Petiy School, ama how it, may probably flourish by good order and 
discipline. 


VL—Of the founding of a Petty School. 

The Petty Sehool is the place where, indeed, the first: principles of all religion 
and learning ought to be taught, and therefore rather deserveth that more en~ 
couragement should be given to the teachers of it tham that it should be left as 
a work for poor women, or others whose necessities compel them to undertake 
it. as a@ mere shelter from beggary. 

Out: of this consideration it. is (perhaps) that some nobler spirits, whom God 
hath enriched with an overplus of outward means, have, in some places where- 
unto they have. been by birth (or otherwise) related, erected Petty School-houses, 
and endowed them with yearly salaries; but those are so inconsiderate toward 
the maintenance of a master and his family, or so overcloyed with a number of 
free scholars to be taught for nothing, that few men of good parts will deign to 
accept of them, or continue at them for any while, and for this cause I have 
observed such weak foundations fall to nothing. 

Yet ifany one be desirous te gontribute toward such an eminent work of 
charity my advice is, that he erect a school and dwelling-house together, about 
the middle of a market town, or some populous country village, and accommo- 
date it with a safe yard adjoining to it, if not with an orchard or garden, and 
that he endow it with a salary of (at least) twenty pounds per annum, in con- 
aideratiop whereof all such poor boys as can conveniently frequent it may be 
tanght gratis, but the more able sort of neighbors may pay for their children’s 
teaching as if the school waa not free, for they will find it, no small advantage to 
have such a school amongst them. 

Such a yearly stipend and convenient dwelling, with a liberty to take young 
children to board, and to make what advantage he can best by other scholars, 
will invite a man of good parts to undertake the charge, and excite him to the 
diligent and constant performanee of his duty, especially if he be chosen into 
the place by three or four honest and discreet trustees, that may have power 
also to remove him thence, if by his uncivil behavior or gross neglect he render 
himself incapable to perform so necessary @ service to the church and common- 
wealth, 

As for the qualifications of one that is to be the teacher of a Petty School, I 
would have him to be a person of a pious, sober, comely and discreet behavior, 
and tenderly affectionate toward children, having some knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, and ability to write a fair hand and good skill in arithmetic, and then 
let him move within the compass of his own orb so as to teach all his scholars 
(as they become capable) te read English very well, and afterward to write and 
cast accounts. And let him not meddle at all with teaching the Accidents, ex- 
cept only to some more pregnant wits which are intended to be set forward to 
learn Latin, and for such be sure that he ground them well, or else dismiss 
them, as soon ag they can read distinctly and write legibly, to the grammar 
school. 

I should here have cloged my discourse, and shut up this Petty School, were 
it not that I have received a model for the maintaining of students from a 
worthy friend’s hand, (and one that is most zealously and charitably addicted 
to advance learning, and to help it in its very beginning to come forward to its 
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full. rise,) by which I am encouraged to address my renaixing words to:the 
god)y-minded trustees and subscribers for so good. « work, (especially to those 
amongst them that know me and my school endeavors;) and this I humbly re- 
quest of them, that as they have happily contrived.a model for the education of 
students, and brought. it on a sudden to a great degree of perfection, s0 they 
should also put to their hands for the improvement of school learning, without 
which such choice abilities.as. they aim at in order to the ministry can not pos- 
sibly be obtained. And for the first foundation of such a work, I presume to 
offer my advice, that. in some convenient places, within and without the city, 
there may be Petty Schools erected, according to the number of wards, unto 
which certain poor children out of every parish may be sent and taught gratis, 
and all others that please to send their children thither may have them taught 
at a reasonable rate, and be sure to have them improved to the utmost of what 
they are capable. And I am the rather induced to propound such a thing be- 
cause that late eminent, Dr. Bathurst, lately deceased, Mr. Gouge, and some 
others yet living did, out of their own good affection to learning, endeavor at 
their own charge to promote the like. 

VIL— Of the discipline of a Petty School. 

The sweet and orderly behavior of children addeth more credit to a school 
than due and constant teaching, because this speaketh to every one that the 
child is well taught, though (perhaps) he learn but little, and good manners in- 
deed are a main part of good education. I shall therefore take occasion to 
speak somewhat concerning the discipline of a Petty School, leaving the further 
discourse of children’s manners to books that treat purposely of that subject, as 
Erasmus de moribus, Youth's Behavior, &c. 

1. Let every scholar repair to school before eight o’clock im the morning, oF 
in case of weakness before nine; and let him come fairly washed, neatly 
combed, and handsomely clad, and by commending his cleanness, and showing 
it to his fellows, make him take pleasure betimes of himself to go neat and 
comely in his clothes. ; 

2. Let such as come before school-time take liberty to recreate themselves 
about the school, yet so as not to be suffered to do any thing whereby to harm 
themselves or school-fellows, or to give offence or make disturbance with any 
neighbor. 

3. When achool-time is called, let them all go orderly to their own places, and 
here apply themselves diligently to their books without noise or running about. 

4 When the master cometh into the school, let them stand up and make 
obeisance, (so likewise when any stranger cometh in;) and after notice is taken 
of those who are absent, let one that is most able read a chapter, and the rest 
attend and give some little account of what they have heard read. Then let 
him that read say a short prayer fitted for the school, and afterward let every 
one settle to his present task. 

5. The whole school may not unfitly be divided into four forms, whereof the 
first and lowest should be of those that learn to know their letters, whose les- 
sons may be in the Primer ; the second, of those that learn to spell, whose. les- 
eons may be in the Single Psalter ; the third, of those that learn to read, whose 
lessons may be in the Bible; the fourth, of those that are exercised in reading, 
writing, and casting accounts, whose lessons may be in such profitable English 
books as the parents can best provide and the master think fittest to be taught 
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6. Let the lessons be the same to each boy in every form, and let the master 
proportion them to the meanest capacities; thus those that are abler may profit 
themselves by helping their weaker fellows, and those that are weaker be en- 
couraged to see that they can keep company with the stronger. And let the 
two highest in every form give notice to the master when they come to say 
it, of those that were most negligent in getting the lesson. 

%. When they come to say it, let them all stand orderly in one or two rows, 
and whilst one sayeth his lesson, be sure that all the rest look upon their books, 
and give liberty to him that is next to correct him that is saying it if he mis- 
take; and in case he can say it better, let him take his place aud keep it till the 
same boy or another win it from him. The striving for places (especially) 
amongst little ones will whet them on to more diligence than any encourage- 
ment that can be given them; and the master should be very sparing to whip 
any one for his book except he be sullenly negligent, and then also I would 
choose rather to shame him out of his untowardness by commending some of 
his fellows, and asking him why he can not do as well as they, than by falling 
upon him with rating words or injurious blows. A great care also must be had 
that those children that are slow-witted and of a tender spirit be not any way 
discouraged, though they can not make so good a performance of their task as 
the rest of their fellows. 

8. On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays they may say two lessons in the 
forenoon and two in the afternoon, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the fore- 
noon they may also say two lessons; but on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the 
afternoon and on Saturday mornings I would have the time spent in examining 
and directing them how to spell and read aright, and hearing them say the 
graces, prayers and psalms, and especially the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, (which are for that purpose set down in the New Primer) 
very perfectly by heart. .And those that can say these well may proceed to 
get other catechisms, but be sure they be such as agree with the principles of 
Christian religion. 

9. Their lessons being all said, they should be dismissed about eleven o’olock, 
and then care must be taken that they every one go orderly out of the school, 
and pass quietly home without any stay by the way. And to prevent that too 
common clamor and crowding out of the school door, let them rise out of their 
places one by one with their hat and book in their hand, and make their hon- 
ors to their master as they pass before his face, one following another at a dis- 
tance out of the school. It were fittest and safest that the least went out the 
foremost, that the bigger boys following may give notice of any misdemeanor 
upon the way. 

10. The return to school in the afternoon should be by one o’clock, and those 
that come before that hour should be permitted to play within the bounds till 
the clock strike one, and then let them all take their places in due order, and 
say their lessons as they did in the forenoon. After their lessons are ended, let 
one read a chapter and say a prayer, and so let them again go orderly and 
quietly home, about five o’clock in the summer and four in the winter season. 

11. If necessity require any one to go out in the school-time, let him not in- 
terrupt the master by asking him for leave, but let him leave his book with the 
next fellow above him for fear he should else spoil or lose it, and in case he 
tarry too long forth, let notice be given to the monitor. 

12 Those children in the upper form may be monitors, every one a day in 
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Sis turn; and let them every evening, after all the lessons are said, give a bill 
to the master of their names that are absent, and theirs that have committed 
any disorder, and let him be very moderate in correcting, and be sure to make 
a difference betwixt those faults that are viciously enormous and those that are 
but childish transgressions. Where admonitions readily take place, it is a need- 
less trouble to use a rod, and as for a ferule I wish it were utterly banished out 
of all schools. 

If any one, before I conclude, should ask me, how many children I think may 
be well and profitably taught (according to the method already proposed) in a 
Petty School? I return him answer, that I conceive forty boys will be enough 
to thoroughly employ one man to hear every one so often as is required; and 
s0 many he may hear and benefit himself without making use of any of his 
scholars to teach the rest, which however may be permitted and is practiced in 
some schools, yet it occasioneth too much noise and disorder, and is no whit so 
acceptable to parents or pleasing to the children, be the work never so well 
done. And therefore I advise, that in a place where a great concourse of chil- 
dren may be had, there be more masters than one employed according to the 
spaciousness of the room aud the number of boys to be taught, so that every 
forty scholars may have one to teach them; and in case there be boys enough 
to be taught, I would appoint one single master to attend one single form, and 
have as many masters as there are forms, and then the work of teaching little 
ones to the height of their best improvement may be thoroughly done, especially 
if there were a writing-master employed at certain hours in the school, and an 
experienced teacher encouraged as a supervisor, or inspector, to see that the 
whole school be well and orderly taught and disciplined. 

What I have here written concerning the teaching and ordering of a Petty 
School was in many particulars experienced by myself with a few little boys 
that I taught amongst my grammar scholars in London, and I know those of 
eminent worth and great learning that, upon trial made upon their own chil- 
dren at home and others at school, are ready to attest the ease and benefit of 
this method; insomuch as I was resolved to have adjoined a Petty School to 
my grammar school at the Token House in Lothbury, London, and there to 
have proceeded in this familiar and pleasing way of teaching, had I not been 
unhandsomely dealt with by those whom it concerned, for their own profit’s 
sake, to have given me less discouragement. Nevertheless, I think it my duty 
to promote learning what I can, and to lay a sure foundation for such a goodly 
structure as learning is; and though (perhaps) I may never be able to effect 
what I desire for its advancement, yet it will be my comfort to have imparted 
somewhat to others that may help thereunto. I have here begun at the very 
groundwork, intending (by God’s blessing) forthwith to publish The New Dis- 
covery of the Old Art of Teaching, which doth properly belong to a grammar 
school. 

In the meantime I entreat those into whose hands this little work may come 
to look upon it with a single eye, and whether they like or dislike it, to think 
that it is not unnecessary for men of greatest parts to bestow a sheet or two at 
leisure time upon so mean a@ subject as this seems to be. And that God which 
causeth immense rivers to flow from small spring-heads, vouchsafe to bless these 
weak beginnings in tender age, that good learning may proceed hence to its 
full perfection in riper years, 





ENGLISH PERAGOGY—OLD AND NEW. 


EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The ancient Primer was something very different from ‘the school-books to 
which we ordinarily give the name. For in dames’ schools of which Chaucer 
speaks, children ‘were provided with few literary luxuries, and had to learn 
their letters.off a scrap of parchment nailed on)a board, and in most cases 
covered with a thin, transparent sheet of horn to protect the precious manu- 
useript. Hence the term ‘hornbeok’ applied'to.the elementary books of chil- 
dren. Prefixed to the alphabet, of course, was the Holy Sign of the 
Cross, and so firm a hold does an old custom get on the popular mind, that 
down to the commencement of the present century, alphabets continued to pre- 
serve their ancient heading, and derived from this circumstance their customary 
appellation of ‘the Christcross ‘row,’ a term ‘so thoroughly :established as to 
find a place in our dictionaries. The Medimval Primer is, however, best de- 
seribed in the language of the fourteenth century itself. The following lan- 
guage occurs in the introduction toa MS. poem of 300 lines, still preserved 
inthe British Museum, each portion of which begins with a separate letter. 


In as men se 
When a chide to schole shal sett be 
is ybrought, 
Nayipd on a bord of 
an 


t , B, 
git is on the bok without. 


‘After ‘the difficulties of the primer had been overcome, ‘a great deal of ele- 
mentary knowledge was ‘taught to the children, as in Saxon times, through the 
vehicle of verse. For instance, we find a versified geography, of the four- 
teenth century, of which ‘the two following verses may serve as a specimen, 
though ‘the ‘second ‘is not very creditable to our medizval geographers: 

eS is delyd (divided), al on thre, 
Wel ye now here of A-si-e, 
How mony londers ther inne be? 


re ee 
ia, and the land of Judie, 

These ben all in Asia. 
The following grammar rules belong to the fifteenth century :— 


Mi Jefe chyld, I kownsel the 
‘Po form thi vi tens, thou avise the, 
And have mind of thi clensoune 


That he be. saved in hys.kind, &c. 
There is something in:the last fragment very ‘suggestive of the rod. What 
would have been the fate of the unlucky grammarian, if inspite of this solemn 
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counsel, he had failed to have ‘the ablative casein his mind, we dare not con- 

jeoture. Our forefathets had strict views on the subject of sparing the rod, 

and spoiling the child. Thus one old writer observes of children in general’: 
ie thir aie glageten 5 wale oo grete credence, 


fr comge no mage doth sy 


Yet the stridtness was mingled, as of old, with paternal tenderness, and 
children appeared to have treated their masters with a singular mixture of fa- 
miliarity and reverence. And it is pleasant to find among the same collection 
of school fragments, a little distitch which speaks of peace-making : 


‘Wrath of children son be over gon, 
With an apple parties be made at one. 


There is good reason for believing that schoolboys of the fourteenth century 
were much what they are in the nineteenth, and fully possessed of that love of 
robbing orchards, which seems peculiar to the race. 

In the ‘Pathway to Knowledge,’ printed in London in 1596, occur the fol- 
lowing verses, composed by W. P., the translator from the Dutch of ‘the order 
of keeping a Merchant's booke, after the Italian manner of debtor and creditor ;’ 


Thirty days hath Se; ber, Aprill, June and November, 
Subekstecagas end terentio tiene, oii the comsthisioand one. 





Looke how many farthings in a week doe amount. 
In the yeare like shillings, and pence thou shalt count. 


Mr. Davies, in his key to Hutton’s Course quotes the following from a manu- 
script of the date of 1570: 


“Maltiplication is mie vexation, 
And Division j is quite as bad, 
The Golden Rule is mie stumbling stule, 
And Practice drives me mad. 


In 1600, Thomas Hylles published ‘The Arte of Vulgar Arithmeticke, both 
in integrals and fractions,’ to which is added Musa Mercatorum, which gives the 
following rule for ‘ the partition of a shilling into its aliquot parts.’ 


A farthing first findes fortie 
An halfepeny hopes for twentie = 
i fai seekes out 16 streight 
A poor zek puls a dozen lower. 
Twopence ey nd bis 
wi and went we 
Tom trip atid goe with 4 is fled 4 
an grote on 3 doth stay 
A testerne only 2 doth take 
Moe parts a shilling can not make. 


‘Nicholas Hunt, in “The Hand-Maid to Arithmetick Refined,’ printed in 1633, 
gives the rule of proof by-nines as follows: 


Adde then u: t, reserving og every Sonne 
And write the Tiers —— 

The (for truth Isey), 

Is tocast nine away. 
For the lar summes and severall 

nines ; likewise from the totall 
figures like in both chaoce to remaine 

Subtract the lesser from Gage ming tans, 
Or ten to borrow, you are ever 
To pay what botrowed was ke lt no paine, 
‘Bat honesty redounding to your, gaine. 


thy pen, 












































THE HORNBOOK. 


Cotgrave has, “ Za Croix de par Dieu, the Christ’s-crosse-rowe, or horne-booke, 
wherein a child learnes it;” and Florio, ed. 1611, p. 93, “Centuruola, a childes 
horne-booke hanging at his girdle.” 





HORNBOOK OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


In the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps, at Middlehill, are two genuine 
Hornbooks of the reigns of Charles I. and IL Locke, in his “‘ Thoughts on 
Education,” speaks of the “ordinary road of the Hornbook and Primer,” and 
directs that “the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments he 
should learn by heart, not by reading them himself in his Primer, but by some- 
body’s repeating them before he can read.” 

Shenstone, who was taught to read at a dame-school, near Halesowen, in 
Shropshire, in his delightfully quaint poem of the Schoolmistress, commemorating 
his venerable preceptress, thus records the use of the Hornbook:— 


“Lo; now with state she utters her command; 
Eftsoons the urchins to their tasks repair; 
Their books of stature small they take in hand, 
Which with pellucid horn secured are 

To save from finger wet the letters fair.’’ 









OBJECT TEACHING — PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


[From the German of F. Busse, Principal of the Girle’ High School of Berlin.*] 







1,— AIMS AND PRINCIPLES. 


PEDAGOGICAL authorities have the most diverse views upon object- 
teaching, both in regard to its position and value in general, and to its 
principal and subsidiary objects in particular. The reason of this is, that 
no other discipline.embraces the individuality of the child on its physical 
and spiritual sides to such a degree as this does. We speak of exercise 
in observation, object-teaching, practice in thinking, or practice in under- 
standing, practice in speaking or in language, just according as we are 
thinking more especially of the sense-organs and observation, the ability 
to think, the speaking a language. From the standpoint of an enlightened 
science of teaching, the averaging of these various views, and the uniting 
of these aims, is a necessity. 

Since object-teaching is the earliest teaching, and that which begins 
before the child is old enough to go to school (Pestalozzi, Frebel), 
since it takes hold of the child in the full, undifferentiated unity of his 
powers, it is of importance to presuppose that the child has an inborn 
individuality. That clumsy view which considers that what we call indi-. 

_ Viduality does not arise until it is produced by the influence of time and: 
place, persons and circumstances, ard, most of all, by education and 
instruction, — that view, I repeat, prevails amongst those who strive to: 
dispiritualize nature everywhere, and especially human nature, and is 
unworthy of an enlightened science of teaching. Just as little as instruc- 
tion can form its empirical conditions — that is, mental capacity and organs 
of speech — in the child, but, instead of that, presupposes them, just so 
little can it dispense with the logical conditions; namely, the J, endowed: 
with powers of observation, discernment, feeling, and willing, — what 
Genesis calls “the living soul,” what Solomon calls “the breath of the- 
divine power.” 

No investigator has yet succeeded in drawing the wonderful boundary-- 
line between the spiritual and the physical in human nature ; but if we are 
trying to establish the meaning of the important idea, “ intuition,” we must 
keep the physical and spiritual sides of our being apart. 

Man, as a sensibly spiritual being, has, first of all, a receptivity for 
impressions of that which is about him and goes on before him. This 
receptivity is called sense. The activities, capacities, and powers of the 
soul which come first into consideration are, therefore, of a purely receptive 
kind. It is the decidedly preponderant activity of sense. While the im- 
pressions of the exterior world are in the act of being appropriated by the 

soul, the first soul-formations, the sensations and perceptions, arise. 



















































* From Diesterweg’s Wegweisser, edition of 1873. 
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These are all matters of experience. We need only call to mind the 
popular expression, “The stupid quarter of a year,” which ends with the 
child’s first smile, that beam of consciousness which is greeted with infinite 
joy. The child has at this period the ordinary vicissitudes and excite- 
ments of its nervous life in pleasure and’ pain, as well as the wonderful 
modifications of them in its sense-organs, It hears a fondling voice, looks 
into a faithful eye, tastes the sweet milk, feels the mother’s breast, the 
gentle lifting and carrying of the arms, and the swinging motion of the 
cradle. Theseare the sense-impressions, or sensations, which flow towards 
him daily during the short moments of wakefulness. 

With admirable wisdom, nature has so regulated the organism of the 
child that it passes these first days and weeks in the arms of sleep; for 
could it immediately, like the young lambkin or colt, use its limbs, such an 
immeasurable, incomprehensible world of impressions would stream in 
upon its inner being, that self. i » unable to master them, would 
be forever overcome and unable to develop itself. Do not we teachers 
have the corresponding experience daily in the dissipated and distracted 
youth of our great cities? Do we not have it hourly when, in the presen- 
tation of a new subject, we give too much * once, and overstep the limits 
which lie in the power of self. 

But the child has not merely sense-impressions or sensations, which bear 
the token of individuality ; it has also sense-intuitions, that is, a multi- 
plicity of sensations which are upited together into a unit by the syn- 
thesis of the interior sense, (named by Kant “ the table of the inner sense,” 
of which the five senses are only radiations.) 

The beast also shares in both the sense-impressions and the sense-intui- 
tions, and indeed, as we must confess, possesses these to a higher degree 
than does man, since it belongs entirely to the world of sense, and is 
endowed with sharper organs of sense, so that it may exist in that world. 

When, for instance, the ape is busy with an apple, he has, in the first 
place, the sense-impression of sight, by means of his eye; in the second 
place, that of feeling in his hand; in the third place, the impression of 
smell, if he holds it to his nose; in the fourth place, that of taste upon his 
tongue; and, finally, also that of hearing, if the fruit falls to the ground, or 
seeds rattle. But these five different impressions do not remain in him as 
one multitude, but are united upon the table of his inner sense without his 
participation, and yet with infallible certainty, so that he has the unity 
‘comprehended within itself of the sense-impression of the apple. 

Let us look at the horse. He hears the crack and swing of the whip; 
he has often enough felt the smarting impressions of it, and sees it imme- 
‘diately when the coachman has the instrument in ‘his hand; but these three 
sense-impressions remain in him, not as any thing isolated, but blend into 
the unity of a sense-intuition. 

The ¢hild is similarly circumstanced in relation to the external world. 
As soon as longer pauses of wakefulness take place, the eye follows the 
movements of the mother, and the impressions of her friendly face, of her 
‘tender voice, of the nourishment she gives, of the lifting and carrying and 
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other cares she bestows upon him, unite in a total picture, in a unity of the 
sense-intuition. 

The sense-impressions are the first, the ‘sense-intuitions the second, and 
the latter mark already a step of the greater powerfulness of life in gen- 
eral, and of the development of sense in particular. 

But, while the animal rises up into the world of sense-impressions and 
sense-intuitions, the power of the inborn and now gently moving self- 
consciousness raises the sense-impressions into perceptions, and thereby 
raises also the sense-intuitions into intellectual intuitions. 

The perceiving is next becoming a surety of something, and in itself is 
yet an undefined, general turning or application of the subjectivity to an 
object, a direction of the spirit to an outside thing, a consciousness of 
parts, character, and differences now becoming clear. But if a conception 
is internally grasped and worked up, and the perception takes place with 
a more decided consciousness, then the occurrence becomes a spiritual 
intuition. 

Intellectual intuition (or intuition absolutely) is each conscious, more 
distinct perception or unity of several perceptions, with an internal summary. 

Intuition is quite a significant word. To look (or to inspect) expresses 
subjective activity, not mere seeing, as the eye of the animal may be 
said to attach itself to the external object attracting the senses, but ex- 
presses the act of sounding it. Intuition signifies such inspection as exalts 
the object to the contemplator’s real objectivity. 

An intuition presupposes : 

1, An immediately present object. 

2. The influence of the same upon one or Romie sense-organs. 

3. A spiritual activity, to bring this influence to the consciousness ; 
therefore the active directions of the spirit, and the grasping of the same.* 

The mind of the child now incessantly works on. He obtains mastery 
more and more swiftly, and more and more victoriously over the sense- 
impressions and sense-intuitions ; the wealth of perceptions and intellectual 
intuitions, and his self-certainty in them, becomes ever greater ; finally, the 
power of intuitive thinking becomes so great that single intellectual intui- 
tions become 1DEas. It is these which have always left behind in the 
child’s soul the deepest traces, and they:become ideas as soon as the mind 
has power to objectivate them; that is, to dispose of them as of things 
owned, and, independently of the world of sense, to be able at will to call 
them forth out of ‘itself, or to thrust them back. 

But htre comes in the need of a sign; that is, of a word, not as if the 





* REMARK. Intuition, in the narrower, original sense, is a conscious impression 
obtained through the sensation of sight. 7 intuit means, first of all, only the activity 
of the soul called forth by sight. But since the most distinct and the most surely 
defined impressions are called forth, and all other sense-perceptions are supported, 
perfected, and even corrected by the sight, the word intwition has, since the time of 
Kant, been extended to all sensuous perceptions. In the wider sense, every impression 
which is elevated by the sensibility (feeling) is an intuition; what is external thereby 
becomes internal. 
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word called forth the idea, not as if it were the creator of the idea, but 
it serves as the seal of the idea, as the signature of a mental possession. 

Long before the first attempts at speaking, a little hoard of ripening 
ideas has been formed, and a joy, a rapture accompanies the first efforts to 
speak, for the child has need of feeling itself and enjoying itself in its self- 
certainty. 

From the idea fixed in the word, man finally rises in maturer age to the 
conception, but let us add, only imperfectly. Few men who are accustomed 
to think, take the trouble so to shape the hoard of their ideas and unde- 
veloped conceptions that they become fixed according to their contents and 
scope. The great multitude allow themselves to be satisfied with ideas and 
conceptions as nature and life obtrude them, as it were, —and let us say 
just in this place: object-teaching cannot and will not give an understand- 
ing of the external world, which will be clearly conformable to its contents. 
Whoever should aim to sharpen the formal side of this instruction in such 
@ way, would, in consideration of the mental immaturity of the child, com- 
mit the severest mistake, and would give into the hands of the opponents 
of this system the sharpest weapons. Also exclusively to accentuate the 
material or practical side of this instruction, the exercise of the senses and 
the enrichment of the intuitions and ideas, would be censurable, since this 
instruction is only of value when opposites are connected.* 

Where an extent of phenomena is given, an intent or content must also 
be sought. Where the external world is brought before the observation 
(too often, alas! only by pictures), the way to the understanding of it must 
also be opened, and the ‘later grasping of the conception in due proportion 
to its contents must be prepared for. 

Intuition without thinking would be blind, and thinking without intuition 
would be empty, dead, word-cram, trifling. 

Luther, with all the force of his German nature, was zealous in his oppo- 
sition to that dead, abstract teaching and learning, and urged on the in- 
tuitive method. 

“ Now,” he said, “let us look directly upon the created things rather 
than upon popedom. For we are beginning, thank God, to recognize his 
glorious works and wonders in the little flower ; when we think how power- 
ful and beneficent God is, let us always praise and prize and thank him for 
it, In his creatures we recognize how powerful is his word, how prodigious 
it is.” He also drew attention to the relation of the thing to the word, 
and considered the understanding of the word only possible by the under- 
standing of the thing. 

“The art of grammar,” he says, “ points out and teaches what the words 
are called and what they mean, but we must first understand and know 
what the thing or the cause is. Whoever wishes to learn and preach, 
therefore, must first know both what the thing is and what it is called be- 
fore he speaks of it —recognition of two kinds, one of the word, the 
other of the thing. Now to him who has not the knowledge of the thing 
or ‘action, the knowledge of the word is no assistance. According to an 





* In other words, when the organ of comparison is brought into play. 
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old proverb, ‘what one does not understand and know well, he cannot 
speak of well.’” 

No creative transformation of the essence of education could, however, 
proceed from the school, which remained for centuries the serving-maid— 
less of the Church than of Churchdom. The British giant Bacon had first 
to give us his Novum Organum Scientiarum, that fiery token of a new time, 
which had its central point in the natural sciences, and to bring on the abso- 
lute break with the middle ages as well as with antiquity. As Luther came 
forth against a mass of human traditions by which the manifestations of 
God in the Holy Scriptures were disfigured, so Bacon appeared against the 
traditions of human institutions which darkened the manifestations of God 
in creation. Men were from that time forth no longer obliged to read the 
arbitrary and fanciful interpretations of both manifestations, but could 
read the manifestations themselves. He wished men to demand the imme- 
diate contemplation of creation. 

“ Hence let us never turn the eyes of the mind,” he says, “away from 
the things Raealiben: but take their images into us just as they are.” He 
saw how in his time the physics of Aristotle were studied, but not Nature. 
Men read in books what the earth is, what their authors related about 
stones, plants, animals, &c.; but with their own eyes to investigate these 
stones, plants, and animals,'occurred to no one’s mind. And thus men-° 
were obliged to surrender at discretion to the authority of those authors, 
since they never thought of making a critical examination of their descrip- 
tions and stories by their own immediate experiments. But such a prov- 
ing was so much the more necessary because these authors themselves had 
their information at third or fourth hand. It is incredible now what a 
mass of untruth and fable has been heaped up everywhere in books of 
natural history, what monsters their geology created, what magic powers 
they gave to stones, &c. (See Raumer’s Pid.) 

When Bacon summoned the world to turn their minds from the past 
and to look with open eyes into living nature, he not only gave to the 
experimental sciences (including also pedagogics) a new impulse in general, 
but he was also the father of realistic pedagogy. Ratichius and Comenius 
learnt from him, and the ‘ real’ school, the industrial school, the polytechnic 
institutions, down to the object-teaching of Father Pestalozzi, have in him 
their foundation. When Bacon’s pupil, John Locke, set up “the healthy 
soul in the healthy body” as the chief maxim in education, is it not the 
same thing as when Pestalozzi and Freebel desired “the harmonious 
development of human nature,” and preached conformity to nature in edu- 
cation and instruction ? : 

In opposition to the empty, deadening word-teaching that grew rank in 
the schools, “ the poisonous seed of scholasticism,” Ratichius exclaimed : 

“Everything according to the ordering and course of nature, for all un- 
natural and arbitrary violent teaching is injurious and weakens nature. Let 
us have every thing without constraint and by inward necessity. First the 
thing itself, then the conception or meaning of the thing. No rule before 
we have the substance. Rules“without substance lead the understanding 
astray. Every thing through experiment, minute investigation. 
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“ Noauthority is good for anything, if there is not reason and a foundation 
for it. No rule and no system is to be allowed which is not radically ex- 
plored anew, and really founded upon proof.” 

Truly when one hears such golden words, one is tempted to ask, “ Why 
owere those battles on the field of pedagogy necessary? Why must a Franke, 
a Rousseau, a Basedow, a Pestalozzi, a Diesterweg, a Froebel come, if, as 
Jean Paul said in his Levana, ‘ merely to repeat that a hundred times, which 
is a hundred times forgotten’ ?” 

In the path which Ratichius had trodden, strode forward a sovereign, 
and with all the power and burning zeal of a reformer, Amos Comenius 
the author of the first picture-book for children, the orbis pictus, in which 
every thing that can address the childish love of objects and representa- 
tions of objects, whether in heaven or on earth, in the human or the animal 
world, is illustrated and explained by description and comment. 

He is to be estimated, starting from a sound, compendious observation 
of human nature and its relations, as well as of pedagogi¢ problems, as the 
spirited father of the so-called object-teaching as a special discipline. 

He says: “ With real insight, not with verbal description, must the in- 
struction begin. Out of such insight develops certain knowledge. Not 
the shadows of things, but things themselves, which work upon the mind 
and the imaginative powers, are to lie ever near to the young. Place 
every thing before the mind. Insight is evidence. Only where the things 
are actually absent, is one helped by the pictorial representation. 

“Men must be led, as far as possible, to create their wisdom, not out of 
books, but out of the contemplation of heaven and earth, oaks and beeches ; 
that is, they must learn to see and investigate the things themselves. Let 
the objects of physical instruction be solid, real, useful things, which affect 
the senses and the powers of the imagination. That happens when they 
are brought near to the senses, visible to the eyes, audible to the ears, fra- 
grant to the nose, agreeable to the taste, grateful to the touch. The begin- 
ning of knowledge should be from the senses. What man has an insight 
into with his senses, impresses itself deeply on the memory, never to be 
forgotten. 

“Man first uses his senses, then his memory, next bis understanding, 
and lastly his judgment. Let us teach not merely to understand, but to 
express what is understood. Speech and the knowledge of things must 
keep step. Teaching of things and of speech must gohand in hand. Words 
without the knowledge of things are empty words.” 

This running parallel of the simultaneous learning of things and words 
was the deep secret of the method of Comenius. 

In the time of Hermann Franke, — who, as the noble friend of man, the 
father of the poor and the orphan, the great champion of the German peo- 
ple’s-school, deserves to be called the forerunner of Pestalozzi, in organiz- 
ing talent so far superior to him, — the elevation of birger life had become 
so great, the relations of trade and commerce had been sv widened, and the 
pedagogics of Comenius had created so much esteem and astonishment in 
the realists (physicists), that the ‘ Real *.School was able to blossom forth 
upon the ground of that truly practical piety which raised morality to a 
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principle of education. The general law of the method was continual con- 
yersation with the pupils ; catechism was the soul of the instruction. All 
subjects which had heretofore been taken for granted must be looked into 
and examined ‘critically at the moment. Rare objects of nature were col- 
lected in a naturalist’s cabinet. Especially were the children to become 
acquainted with the nature lying around them, with the occupations of hu- 
man life, with the workshops of the handicrafts. 

When such pedagogic wisdom as this did not bear the hoped-for fruits, — 
when the schools, which had been added to life, as it were, by a beneficent 
piety, were estranged from it again by an ossified pietismus, —the blame lay, 
as always and chiefly, in the direction which has hitherto fettered the human 
mind whenever it has set form above essence. 

But as in the domain of statesmanship, so also in the domain of pedagogy, 
a revolution was preparing in France. 

It was Rousseau who, in “ Emil,” wrote a book for the literature of the, 
world which Géthe called “ the Gospel of human nature.” 

Let us turn our eyes wholly away from the external and unsuccessful 
experiment, sitice “ Emil” is indeed only the form for proclaiming the 
doctrine of the Pedagogy, the candlestick for these flames, the setting for 
these pearls ; this book was and is, especially for France, as well as for the 
world-wide development of Pedagogy generally, a fact. 

Only Pestalozzi has with equally imposing power fought for the means 
of education gained by listening to Nature itself, for the beginning of educa- 
tion at birth, for instruction gained by insight and self-activity, for self- 
formation through experience; but Pestalozzi stands higher than Rousseau, 
for as the latter had not the conception of the mother, so was wanting in 
him the paternal power of the heart, with which he might, with his “ Emil,” 
have grasped and sustained a unique and fully authorized influence over 
that great whole—a nation. In the meantime, the flood of light which 
flowed from him over Pedagogy, was so potent that the power which block- 
heads opposed to the illumination could only be compared to the mist which 
softens the light of the sun. 

Under the influence of this spirit, which came to be dominant, the school 
of the philanthropists was formed, which earnestly pursued the ideas of 
Rousseau: “ Everything through and for the harmonious development of 
man.” The founder and representative of this aim was the energetic Basedow. 

In his elementary work, accompanied with one hundred chodowieckischer 
copper-plates (the forerunner of our picture-plates), he gave out an arranged 
plan of all necessary knowledge for the instruction of youth from the begin- 
ning up to the academic age. 

This normal work was followed by the “ Philantropin,” at Dessau, as a nor- 
mal school. Distinguished men, Campe, Salzmann, Rochow, worked still 
further in the spirit of Basedow. The noble Von Rochow wrote: “ Youth 
is the time to be taught. First in school comes the practice of the senses 
and the application of the souls in attention or watchfulness, particularly 
the habit of sight-seeing and hearing; then practice in reflection upon 
every thing which happens, and in comparison and discrimination.” 

In the Basedow-Rochow period there was a strong opposition to the care- 
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less old school-ways. Instead of the one-sided training of the memory, 
they wished for an awakening, soul-refreshing instruction and development 
of the thinking power in the pupil. In order to secure this, they proceeded 
to teach them to think, to speak, to observe, to investigate ; they recog- 
nized that above all things, correctly apprehending senses were a funda- 
mental condition for correct judgment. Now they insisted upon further 
material apparatus for culture, and upon a better method, upon enriching 
the pupils’ minds with material knowledge and multiplied accomplishments. 

The King in this kingdom, the genius of Christian-human pedagogy 
was Pestalozzi. 

In the midst of the wrecks of his life he still found, as a single costly peari, 
the motto of education for all times: The development of human nature on 
the ground of nature; education of the people on the firm ground of the 
people and the people’s needs, 

In opposition to the petty and pernicious principle of utility he found in 
the eternal ideal of human life the welfare of man. 

The development of human nature on the ground of nature is the grarid 
thought to which Pestalozzi sought to give permanence to his method 
(“Book for Mothers” ), which his truest pupil, Freebel, sought in the kin- 
dergarten, and their followers in the so-called object-teaching. 

“When I look back and ask myself,” says Pestalozzi, “what I have 
offered peculiarly for the cause of human instruction, I find that I have 
established the highest, most advanced principles of instruction in the 
recognition of intuition as the absolute foundation of all knowledge ; and 
setting aside all single doctrines, have endeavored to find the essence of 
teaching itself and the ultimate form by which the culture of our race must 
be determined as by nature itself.” ’ 

All the pedagogues were agreed then, that for the first instruction visible 
material, lying within the sphere of the child and accessible to him, is to be 
chosen for observation, expression, and information, together with the first 
practice in reading, writing, and counting. An object-teaching conformable 
to nature, aiming to produce self-activity in the child, was the word of the 
new pedagogy. 

We will now pass on to the contemplation of the place, of the aim, and 
of the method of object-teaching. 

The foundation of instruction forever won by Pestalozzi in the principle 
of intuition, soon made an end to the so-called pure-thinking exercises 
of the Basedow school, which, executed with arbitrarily selected and most 
unmeaning material, occupied an isolated place in the instruction, and 
missed the living connection. It had been seen that these thinking exer- 
cises, ignoring the material worth of knowledge, led to an empty formalism ; 
that the one-sided enlightening of the understanding must lead to poverty 
of. mind in other fields. 

Now since Pestalozzi had demanded for each subject of instruction the* 
power of intuition, the plunge into the material, its all-sided consumption 
and its organic relations, the isolated exercises in pure thinking were no 
longer needed, and they were struck out from the plan of the lessons, and 
the so-called object-teaching took their place. Pestalozzi, in his strivings 
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to seize.upon the truth, did, homage to the thinking exercises, and once, it 
4s said, passed six weeks with the children musing over a hole in the car- 
pet. Later, as the importance of nature as the best teacher disclosed 
itself to him, he set up (see ‘‘ The Mother’s Book ”) the human body as, ac- 
cording to his view, the nearest and ever-present object-lesson to the child. 

The body is certainly the nearest material object to the child, but it is 
not the nearest material for object-teaching. Does not the child direct his 
eyes first to things around him, to furniture, plants, animals, &c., before he 
directs them to his own person? to coldrs and forms rather than to his 
limbs and their movements? Not merely the object in itself, but the appii- 
cation of it in pointing out and naming the different parts of the body, a 
mere mass of names, the situation of the different parts and exclamations 
of wonder about them, the connection and use of the limbs, &c., is not 
a lesson conformable to nature. If Pestalozzi’s scholars repeated — the 
mouth is under the nose, the nose is over the mouth, and similar remarks, 
the material gain for the children must have been like that of the peasant 
when he threshes empty straw. The mistake of that experiment time and 
progress has swept away. Pestalozzi’s scholars soon went on in a more 
natural manner, and struck out the following sequence: schoolroom, fam- 
ily, house, house-floor, the sitting-room, the kitchen, the ground, the cellar, 
the yard, the habitation, the city, the village, the garden, the field, the 
meadow, the wood, the water, the atmosphere, the sky, the season, the 
year and its festivals, man, body and soul — God. 

Others endeavored to add essentially similar material in the course of the 
year. This instruction in and from nature, which developed continually into 
thoughtful intuition and intuitive thinking, and unfolded the power of 
speech in every aspect, from the simplest forms up to poetical ones and to 
song, —in short, which took captive the whole child in his intuition, his 
thinking, feeling, and willing, and enticed him to self-activity, seemed to 
certain inspired pupils of Pestalozzi to be materially and formally so im- 
portant that they declared a special place for it in their plan of instruction 
to be quite insufficient, and that it was the all-important CENTRE and sup- 
port, with wholesale condemnation of the material aim of reading and 
writing in the first school-year. With object-teaching as the common 
foundation, drawing, writing, sounding the letters (Jautiren), reading, de- 
claiming, singing, exercises in grammar and composition, geometry, 
arithmetic, domestic economy, natural science— up to religion, were to be 
developed in a natural way. 

The Vogel Schools in Leipzig have sought to realize these high ideas. 

It must indeed be confessed that these ideas can be realized in the hands 
of a teacher who is furnished with rich pedagogical experience, who has a 
profound understanding of his mother-tongue in grammatical and esthetic 
relations, and who, above all other things, has preserved his childlike dis- 
position. Such a teacher will succeed in reaching this summit of educa- 
tional art founded on the great law of human development from unbroken 
unity up to the unfolding of principles into their reunion in a still higher 
unity ; and he will, in all probability, do more in the two first school-years 
to bring the children farther on, to lay a wise and correct foundation of 
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culture, than if he began according to the etd practice, with separate 
branches of instruction from the first hour. But whether it is possible to 
fix the central point in a series of normal words, which, planned on a one- 
sided principle, are yet expected to serve the most varied principles, is 
more than questionable. 

One of the most important testimonies to the place and value of object- 
teaching, is Grassmann, who, in his “Guide to Exercises in Speaking and 
Thinking,” as the natural foundation for the sum-total of instruction, con- 
fesses himself friendly to this high culture. He says :“ The first exercises in 
language must be in conversations, which are to make the children acquaint. 
ed with the things of the external world, their properties, their relations 
and connections, and lead them to receive this outward world correctly 
into themselves, to portray it again, to shape it, and to make an inward 
representative world of it which will exactly correspond to the outer ; also 
to guide them to readiness in speech, especially upon the objects of the 
senses.” In later times, Richter (of Leipzig) has described this standpoint 
in the most striking mamer in his prize treatise upon Object-Teaching. 

Testimonies have likewise been given to the opposite view. Based upon 
the predominating formal aim of object-teaching, together with the sug- 
gestion of postponing the material aim of reading and writing, and the 
duty and right to handle every subject and to strive at every step for the 
whole in the quite antiquated maxims of the word method and the culti- 
vation of the memory, they have not merely left out the object-teaching to 
this extent, but have stricken it especially and wholly from the programme 
of lessons, and have tried to prepare the same fate for it as was decided 
upon for the abstract exercises in thinking. 

For two decades has resounded from that side the saying: no indepen- 
dent object-teaching but in connection with the reader. 


Reasons : 

a. The object of observation (Anschauung) and conversation upon it is 
for the most part too prosaic to the child’s cirele of thinking and ideas to 
give any exciting elements of knowledge. 

b, The artistic systematic treatment of objects, and the specialties to be 
sought out in every individual thing, (size, parts, situation, color, form, 
use,) is a torment to children and teachers. ‘ 

ec. The desire that children should already speak upon whole proposi- 
tions is opposed to the way and manner in which backward-speaking chil- 
dren improve and enrich their speech. They need in the beginning more 
single words and expressions for things and actions which they perceive, 
rather than little propositions which they may repeat like parrots. 

d. If we wish to help the thinking and speaking of the young, we need 
no special objects lying around; but the means of help and culture lie in 
instruction, in speech and reading, and in biblical history. 

e. Our object-teaching was only an hour of gabble, a training without 
any special value. The judgment of another voice is: “If it was meant 
that the object-teaching should belong specially or strikingly only to the 
earlier years of development, or should serve only for the elementary 
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material of teaching, there lies at the foundation of this conception a 
false idea of the nature of man, as well as a false idea of what 
man has to appropriate for the development and nourishment of his 
morally spiritual nature. Insight belongs to thinking as warmth belongs 
to the sunlight. Where it is wanting to the thinking, the pulse-beat of 
spiritual life is wanting. The method of insight must show itself power- 
fally for the development and exercise of the mental activity during the 
whole period of teaching. Object-teaching is to be brought into requisition 
in every stage of learning.” 

Beautiful and true as these words sound, they are yet one-sided. Do 
those, then, who wish to recommend independent object-teaching mis- 
understand and deny the necessity and worth of teaching by intuition? 
By no means. Reading, writing, counting, memorizing, singing, biblical 
stories, are the departments of instruction of the elementary classes. It is 
not contradictory to unite and sprinkle in exercises in thinking, observing, 
and speaking, and above all to do this lovingly and with power. Yet how 
is it with the progressive ordering of this physical (realen) fundamental 
knowledge? Does not our object-teaching bring its order with it in the 
most natural manner, while the exercises in observation and in language, 
in this addition to the primer and the reader, have a great dispersive 
power, a want of design, an instability, and dissipating, of the mind ? 

What Vilter says is scarcely more than an empty phrase: “ What a 
pupil glready knows, what is not new to him, what he learns without in- 
struction, is not the object of his curiosity, and consequently cannot be the 
means of awakening his mental power.” 

But the object-teaching will reach several ends.at once: It joins on its 
material to what is already known, adds something new and interesting to 
this material for culture, so that the mind is excited and awakened, called 
into activity, and its circle widened. It would be indeed a misconception 
and a failure if we should talk with the little ones about nothing but what 
they already know and have heard and felt. We would have no hold of 
them, it would be flat and uninteresting, and would only get them to sleep. 
No one would designate this as the object-teaching we so highly prize. 

The famous Prussian Regulation of October 3d, 1854, expresses itself 
plainly in regard to object-teaching : 

“ Since all the instruction is to be based upon observation, and must be 
used as well for thinking as for speaking, it is not in place in the elementa- 
ry school of a single class of abstract instruction in observation, think- 
ing, and speaking.” 

Goltzsch, as the one interpreter of the Regulations, sees in object-instrue- 
tion only “ empty, unessential exercises in thinking and speaking, and 
puts in its place memory-cramming. The seizing, imitating, and appro- 
priating of worthy and rich thoughts presented in fit material, in excellent 
spoken expression, with which the child must busy himself long and re- 
peatedly, according to the nature of the thing, leads him yet unpractised in 
thinking, and especially the child poor in words, farther on in his thought 
and speech-forming than the tedious and wearisome exercises in his own 
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thinking upon all sorts of dry stuff which is adapted neither to work ex- 
citingly upon his thinking powers nor his feelings.” 

The words sound sophistical, for they seem to be directed against the 
long rejected exercises in thinking, while they really mean object-teaching. 

The better interpreter of the Regulation, Vormann, rich in experience, 
restores object-teaching through a back door, when he says, “ It is abso- 
lutely necessary (that is, under. all circumstances) to have conversations 
with children to a certain extent, and of a certain kind, as they usually can 
neither speak coherently themselves nor understand the coherent speech of 
the teacher. This is because they need to be made susceptible of further 
instruction, whether oral or from the book. But these conversations must 
not be about abstractions like space and number; they must be about real 
objects in their immediate surroundings.” 

“ Some cultivation in thinking and speaking is one of the first and most 
indispensable requisitions,” says Goltzsch, thus contradicting himself, if a 
real instruction in reading is to be possible, and if any instruction is to an- 
swer its aim. 

A methodical man, Otto, of Miihlhausen, (Allgem. Schulzeitung. 
Juliheft, 1842,) rather arrogantly allows himself to perceive that, “ Intelli- 
gent exercises in observation have been organized into a certain teaching of 
objects, but the practical part of this is nothing else but domestic economy, 
natural science, geometry, counting, &c., in their elements. There is no 
reality in it as a particular subject. Now follow the evidence that we only 
see and look into, that which we have known and understood, and from 
that is inferred the strange assertion that it is not the observation, and 
consequently not the object-teaching, which helps to correct representa- 
tions and conceptions, but language, and especially book-language.” 

We will let Mr. Otto take the second step before he has taken the first, 
and rather hold to the sayings of Gothe, the master of language :— 

“T think also from out of the truth, but from out of the truth of the five 
senses.” : 

“Nature is the only book that offers great things of intrinsic worth on 
all its leaves.” 

“T am the deadly enemy of empty words.” 

“I must go so far, that every thing must be known from observation, 
and nothing by tradition or name.” 

In gigantic proportions by the depth of his grasp above the afore- 
mentioned opponents of object-teaching stands the Bavarian school- 
counsellor, Riethammer ; and we could make no reply to that-witty censur- 
ing voice, if we did not know that in spite of all, that there is an 
object-teaching which, imparted with vivacity on the part of the teacher, is 
suited in full measure to the nature of the child, and to the material, so far 
as the child has relation to it; and if we had not a hundred times had living 
evidence how this instruction works when a skilful hand makes use of it, 
how the class are all eye and ear, how the children live in it, and how 
eagerly they look forward to these hours as their most delightful ones. 

On the contrary, it makes a sad impression when this contemporary of 
Pestalozzi confesses to the following views: . 
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“The only exercises in intuition, which are essential as an artistic 
direction of the mind in every kind of first instruction, are those on objects 
of the inner world, which are not like those of the outer world, indepen- 
dent of the mind itself, but must first be brought to view. These exercises 
must begin early, before the mind loses its pliability to them by the pre- 
ponderating influence of the outside world; and it is, therefore, a double 
loss to fill up this season of formation with outside things which can offer 
nothing to the mind so long as it is not ripe for profound contemplation, 
and yet, which take up, unavoidably, such a broad span of our lives. 

“ Exercise of observation of spiritual subjects, as the earliest instruction, - 
is nothing else but the exercise of memory. 

“For the independent observation of intellectual subjects, that is, for 
intellectual comprehension of the world of ideas, the youthful mind is not 
yet ripe ; it needs to be much more exercised first. But this exercise 
requires that, before all things else, it shall learn to fix intellectual objects, 
and bring them into view. For that, it is necessary that they become 
objective ; they will become so when stated in words, in the expressions in 
which they have received form by devout and spiritual-minded men. To 
accept ideas in this objective form, is called, bringing spiritual subjects to 
the intuition; and in memorizing such expressions, the problem for the 
beginning of instruction is consequently solved.” 

It is only astonishing to us that Riethammer does not propose for this 
process of objectiving (of bringing spiritual subjects to the intuition) the 
language of the republic of letters, Latin, as was the custom a hundred 
years ago. A compromise is no longer possible here. 

The memory-cram is to solve the problem of a natural educational 
instruction. The word “method” is to be mind-forming ; mechanism and 
death are to be called life ! 

Ratichius, Comenius, Franke, Rousseau, Basedow, Rochow, Pestalozzi, 
have lived and striven in vain. 

“ Hold fast what thou hast, that no man may take away thy crown,” says 
Scripture ; and object-teaching is such a crown. 

But to take the medium between the extremes is our task. 

We cannot follow the idealist of object-teaching so far as to grant him, 
at once, the exclusiveness he desires for this foundation, because the 
pedagogic endowment, presupposed for its success, which extols the 
handling of the material to the point of art, is found only in the rarest 
cases; and also, because we must take into account the demands of parents 
and relatives upon the schools. For, in the very first school year they 
follow the development of the child with disproportioned interest, and base 
the measure of their judgment upon his progress in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Still less will we reject all object-teaching, but will demand for 
the sake of its personal aim, that it shall be made the underpinning, and 
retaining the principle of the intuitive method in all domains and with all 
kinds of material, and the handling of all the branches of instruction, as of 
an organic whole, that it shall be intrusted, at least three or four times a 
week, for two hours at least, not to the hands of the youngest, most inex- 
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perienced teacher, man or woman, but to the most skilful, practical, and 
experienced. 

To this view of ours the majority of the schools in Germany, at this 
period, close their eyes and ears. 

The more the material for the exercises in observation and language in 
the first school years is selected in reference to the most childlike demands, 
and the more adapted to their minds, the more exciting to independent 
action are the exercises, the more will the child show earnestness in observ- 
ing, and the better judgment will he form about things, circumstances, ap- 
pearances; the more likely will he. be to judge correctly how and what 

‘they are in themselves, and what connection they have with life itself. 'The 
endeavor should. not be to. urge the children into all kinds of physical 
knowledge in a dry and meagre manner, but to enrich them with such 
knowledge whose ample material for the purpose of instruction leads to 
good strong fundamental principles. These should be wisely limited (the 
introduction into all possible physical knowledge being kept in view), as a 
check upon vague and confused wandering. 

Instruction gains in contents and value when it handles in good order a 
worthy, comprehensive, and able material, and rises into independent ob- 
ject-teaching in the first school years. 


Different Kinds of Intuitions for Object Teaching.* 
1. Sensuous intuitions: not given merely mediately through the senses, 
but immediately ; outward objects. 
2. Mathematical intuitions: representations of space, time, number, and 
motion ; also belonging to the outward world, not directly given by the 


senses, but mediately. 

3. Moral intuitions, arising out of the phenomena of virtuous life in 
man. 

4. Religious intuitions, arising in the nature of man, whose sentiments 
relate him to God. 

5. Zsthetic intuitions, from the beautiful and sublime phenomena of 
nature and human life, (including artistic representations.) 

6. Purely human intuitions, which relate to the noble, mutual relations 
of man in love, faith, friendship, &c. 

7. Social intuitions, which comprise the unifying of men in the great 
whole ; in corporations, in community and state life. The school cannot 
offer all these subjects of intuition according to their different natures and 
their origin, for it will not take the. place of life; it only supposes them, 
connects itself with them, and refers to them, but it points them out in all 
their compass, occupies itself with them, and builds up with them on all 
sides the foundation of intelligence. 

The sensuous intuitions relate to the corporeal world and the changes in 
it. The pupil must see with his own eyes as much as possible, must hear 





* We here add a beautiful resume of the intuitions as they.were given by our old 
master Diesterweg in answer to the questions: “ What intuitions? What shall we 
awaken? Out of what fields, whence, ‘shall they be taken?” “Let us look at the 
different kinds,” he says; “ let us enumerate them.”’ 
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with his own ears, must use all his senses, seek out the sensuous tokens 
of things in their phenomena upon, under, and above the ground, in min- 
etals, plants, animals, men and their works, sun, moon, and stars, physical 
phenomena, &c. 

The mathematical intuitions are developed out of the sensuous by easy 
abstractions lying near at hand; the representations of the expansion of 
space compared one with another; the things of time one after another ; 
the: representations of number—the how much; the representations of 
change in space, and the progression of the same. The simplest of these 
representations are those of space; the rest become objects of intuition 
hy means of these, by points, lines, and surfaces; in arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, points, lines, and their parts are the material of intuitions. 

The moral intuitions come to the pupils through their lives with their 
relatives, or in school through school-mates and teachers. These are natu- 
rally inward intuitions, which are embodied in the expression of the coun- 
tenance, in the eye, and in the speech. The pupil’s personal experience 
here, as everywhere, is the chief ‘thing. Happy the child who is sur- 
rounded by thoroughly moral, pure men, whose manifestations lay in him 
the moral foundation of life. The moral facts of history are pointed out 
to him by the teacher in a living manner, by means of the living word of 
the eloquent lips and the feeling heart. 

To religious intuitions the child comes through the contemplation of 
nature, its phenomena and beneficent workings; through the piety of his 
parents, the commands of the father and mother ; through the contempla- 
tion of the community in the house of worship; through religious songs 
in the school ; through religious instruction and confirmation in the school 
and church; through religious-minded teachers and pastors; through 
biblical stories, &c. 

sthetie intuitions are awakened by the sight of beautiful and sublime 
objects of nature (stars, crystals, sky and sea, rocky mountains, landscapes, 
storms, thunder-showers, flowers, trees, flowing rivers, &c.), and of objects 
of art (pictures and picture galleries, statues, gardens, products of the poet- 
ical art and of human speech). We can classify their specific differences; 
ealling them moral, esthetic, &c., but I hold it better to place them in one 
category. The strong moral law, equally binding upon all men, is not 
included in this field, for its contents cannot be unconditionally required. 
That belongs to the free beautifully human development which is dependent 
upon conditions that are not attainable by every one. 

The so-called purely human intuitions are furnished by the nobly-formed 
human lives of individual men, whose characters proceed from the strong- 
est conceptions of morality and duty, from sympathetic affections, friend- 
ship, love, compassion, and loving fellowship, and other shining phenomena 
of human life as they are met with in the more refined development and 
culture of lofty and pure men. Happy is the child who is in their sphere! 
If the home has nothing to offer in this respect, it is difficult to supply the 
want. Let the teacher do what is possible by the hold he has upon the 
school and by all his own manifestations. 

The social intuitions, that is, the social circumstances of men in a large 
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sense, are determined for the child by the manifestations of the community 
in the schools, in the churches, in the assemblies of the people, in public 
festivals, and especially by the stories in which the living insight of the 
teacher into the life of states, peoples, and warlike communities defines to 
the scholar the best living representations of great deeds. 

Our early state’s life, which was domestic, not public, was an obstacle to 
the growth of these intuitions, so important to development. How can 
he who has experienced nothing, understand history? How can he who 
has not observed the people, make a living picture of its life? Small re- 
publics have a great advantage in respect to the observation of public life 
and patriotic sentiment. Words, even the most eloquent, give a very un- 
satisfactory compensation for observation. The year 1848 has in this re- 
spect brought most important steps of progress. 

Prominent above all other considerations is the importance of the life, 
the standpoint, the intelligence, the character of the teacher, for laying the 
. foundation of living observation in the soul, in the mind, in the disposition 
of the pupil. What the teacher does not carry in his own bosom, he cannot 
awaken in the bosom of another. It can be compensated by nothing else, 
if there is failure in him. The teacher must himself have seen, observed, 
experienced, investigated, lived and thought as much as possible, and should 
set up a model in moral, religious, esthetic, and purely human and socal 
respects. So much as he is, so much is his instruction worth. He is to his 
pupils the most instructive, the most appreciable, the most striking object 
of observation. 


The Immediate Aims of Object-teaching. 

Thus far we have considered object-teaching in its relations to teaching 
in general. Now we must turn our attention to its immediate aims. Ist. 
Object-teaching may be made the special means of training the senses. 
Such teaching would consist of exercises in observation, in order to develop 
the latent strength of each sense, that of the eye in particular. 2d. The 
chief aim of object-teaching may be to develop forms of observation and 
the laws of thought. These exercises we may call exercises in thinking. 
8d. Object-teaching may have for its main purpose the development of lan- 
guage, and all the lessons therein may be exercises in speaking and writing. 
The proper thing to do is to unite sense-training, thinking, teaching, and 
language exercises, and work them together,— the great aim of object- 
teaching. The training of the senses-lies at the foundation of all, and 
must be made the chief means of all teaching. 

But it must be conceded that an intelligent guidance to right seeing and 

hearing is a wonderful help. 

Thousands have eyes and see not; ears, and hear not. Thousands go 
through a museum end come out none the wiser. They have in fact seen 
nothing, because they have not intelligence. Observation without repre- 
sentations and conceptions remain blind. Real exercises in observation 
without exercises in thinking are an impossibility. On the other side, 
exercises in thinking must work injuriously rather than usefully if they 
haye not found in living observation a fountain of unconquerable interest. 
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And since it is a striking fact that no representation, no conception exists 
without a word, since we cannot think except in language, thoughtful ob- 
serving and observing thoughtfulness, in connection with a continuous 
development of the mother-tongue, is the chief aim of object-teaching.* 

To this aim, as soon as a child is able to write down a proposition, also 
to confirm to some extent what is expressed, which must be reached to- 
ward the end of the first school year, two subordinate aims are allied : 

1. Preliminary exercises in grammar in the systematic use of cases, of 
prepositions, and of adverbs of time and place, but above all of word-for- 
mations. : 

2. Exercises in composition by writing down little groups of proposi- 
tions connected according to the sense. 


Ii. THE METHOD. 


The chief laws of the method are : 

1. Instruction by actual inspection. 

Life wakes up life. ‘The real object is therefore to be shown before the 
picture of it, (if the secret of life does not work so attractively that the in- 
struction becomes impossible; but in the cas- of living animals, a living 
stork or dog in the schoolroom abolishes the possibility of instruction, for 
the interest of the children is so powerful in the life itself that it does not 
objectivate the individual thing, which is thus forgotten.) 

Among pictures, the model of the drawing takes the precedence; among 
the drawings, the color of the shading; and these again are brought out by 
the linear drawing. F 

Every object that is spoken of, and all their relations must stand out 
clear and defined before the outer sensuous and the inner mental observa- 
tion (or inspection) of the scholar, and on that account must be advanced! 
from the real, sensuous, to the inner abstract inspection. 

There is nothing more aimless than object-teaching without actual obser-- 
vation (inspection). The instruction can first bear justly and correctly the 
name of object-teaching and of the intuitive quality, when it is based. 
upon the actual observation (inspection) of things or relations. What 
many words and long definitions will not effect, will be effected by imme- 
diate observation (or inspection). 

Object-teaching, therefore, needs the best use and application of the 
- material of observation. The kindergarten justly uses little staffs, sticks 
of various lengths, cubes of various kinds of wood, building boxes. The 
teachers of the lower classes in the elementary schools do right to show 
various objects, models made of wood or paper, plants in nature, or colored 
pictures of animals, plants, and human productions. Such apparatus for 
observation works in the most favorable manner upon the development of 
the children. In many ways the principle was good in the early object- 
teaching, but the observation defective; they took care to impart knowl- 





* We turn wholly away from the little speaking-exercises which figure as a part of 
the first instructions in reading, and have only the outward aim of making clear and 
distinct, individual sounds, and cannot therefore argue with Luben, that object-teaching 
and the teaching of reading should form an undivided whole. 
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edge, but ‘tede’too many words,‘and neglected the apparatus. Since all 
recognition or ‘understanding of things proceeds from observation, is 
founded ‘upon incentives to it, upon perceptions and inspection, and in the 
mental wofk already proceeds ‘from observations gained, it is above al! 
‘things important that clear ard correct observation be attained by mear.s 
of real things. An object-teaching without apparatus for observation is 
like a house without ‘a foundation. 

Instruct by'‘means of observation while you are aiming at the waking up 
“of the inner sense. As ‘soon as you have attained a little whole, within an 
hour, convince yourself of the condition of the observation (or inspection) 
thus gained, before you put ‘away the object’or the picture of it,.in order to 
let the child re-produce what he has gained. 


2. Go from the easy to the difficult. 

a. Then, from the known ‘to the unknown, from the near to the distant. 

Go on and add something to the observations which you know the child 
has made, and when you have united all these, widen the image as fast as 
the comprehensive power of ‘the child-will allow you to do so. It must not 
be a question here of ‘setting up ‘a special way as a generally desirable one. 
Whether ‘one ‘places the’room in the foreground, and passes out from the 
schoolhouse, in ‘ever wider‘eircles up to the sky, with the sun, moon, 
and stars, or whether one looks upon the year, with its phenomena, as the 
nearest real thing, ‘and ‘adds ‘to the changes of the seasons the material 
which ‘nature and culture offer, it is all the same; both may be excellent; 
everything depends upen the handling. 

b. Go from the simple to the complex ; then from single objects to two 
and ‘several, ‘that the acts of comparison and discrimination may come into 
play. Then let'more objects come into the group. Groups form at last a 





collected image. 
Go also in language from.the simple to the complex; from naked pro- 
position to the widened, cted-compound, abbreviated propositions, &c. 


c. Go from the concretetothe abstract. Proceed 'from the contemplation 
of the sensuous signs, before you draw upon the higher laws of thought. 
Do not apply foundation and ‘consequence, or even condition, if cause and 
effect have not previously been made clear. 

Go first from the real, then from the possible and necessary ; first the 
individual thing, then the particular thing, then the general thing. 

3. Give'in each hour, if possible, a little whole in contents and form. 

Work out every lesson im writing, for only:so can you ‘satisfy this kind 
of instruction in which contents ‘and form are equally important and must 
develop themselves symmetrically ; thus only can you know to be perfected 
what you have already given, what you are now giving, and what you wish 
to give next; then this’ instruction, like no other, will show you its forma- 
tive reaction. But be cautious not to overstrain the child in your strivings 
to round off and complete his power. Instruct according to the nature of 
the material, but instruct also according to the nature of the child. 

4. Use poetry in the service of this instruction. 

An infinite number of the most beautiful poems offer themselves as if 
‘spontaneously, as flowers of contemplation. You will in years have the 
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richest variety ; and do not forget, when you lay this instruction before your- 
self and build it up as a whole, that it is poetry which seizes and ennobles 
the man — the whole man. 

5. Use conversation. 

As to the outer form of the method, no instruction offers so much scope 
for exciting richly compensating conversation as this. Obviously, as in 
every catechism (Socratic method), there is given back, from sentence to 
sentence, a clear group of well-arranged observations, in the most naturally 
connected principles possible. Thus the teacher has the,richest opportunity 
to introduce in a living manner, from-time to time, little poems and stories. 


Ill. IMPORTANT WRITINGS AND AIDS FOR OBJECT-TEACHING. 
1. Easy Directions for Intelligent Instruction in the German Language, 
including Speaking, Drawing, Reading and Writing, Observation by 

Inspection and Understanding. By W. Harniscu. Breslau, 1839. 

This pamphlet, which is specially a guide to the first instruction in lan- 
guage, belongs here, because it at the same time contains exercises in 
‘observation and speaking. The first section of the second part treats of 
them: —1. The beginning of this instruction; 2. To know and to name 
objects; 3. The counting of things; 4. The parts of things; 5. Color; 
6. Form and situation; 7. Size; 8. Sound; 9. Feeling, smell, and taste ; 
10. Prime material of things, circumstance, and use; 11. The arranging 
and order of things; 12. Cause and effect; 13. Necessity and arbitrari- 
‘hess, means and aims; 14, Representation and sign; 15. Surroundings 
and relations; 16. Summary of the foregoing in one whole. 

The author’s view of the value and place of this instruction may be seen 
in the following remarks : 

“The exercises in observation contain not merely many germs, which 
may develop into godliness (religion), but almost the beginnings of all 
éther objects of instruction ; they form the roots of instruction. Think- 
ing especially cannot exist without them, and without thinking there is no 
instruction in language properly so called. The exercises in observation 
must there, as everywhere, take the precedence of exercises in thinking 
and understanding. 

“ Exercises in thinking and understanding without exercises in observa- 
tion.are plants without roots. We see this in common life. For the more 
man has seen and experienced, the more all-sided are his thinking-powers ; 
and all exercises in understanding which have proceeded only out of the 
forms of the understanding without insight or reality, we are accustomed 
to call by the contemptuous name of school-wisdom.” 





2. Guide to Exercises in Thinking and Speaking as the Natural Founda- 
tion for General Instruction; particularly for the First Instruction in 
Language in the People’s Schools. By F. H.G.Grassman. With three 
Copperplates. Second edition. Berlin, 1834: by G. Reimer. 


This is a desirable treatise “ upon the natural treatment of instruction in 
language in the people’s schools ; and upon its connection with the other 
subjects of instruction in these schools:” We point out the chief thoughts, 
as ‘far as they touch upon our subject. 
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Reading is not to be the first or beginning of instruction in the school. 
The objection to this beginning is based upon the aversion which children 
have to learning their letters. Nature has decreed that in the first years 
of life the child shall receive and picture to himself the outer sense-world, 
and that the inner spiritual life shall be awakened by occupation with sen- 
suous things, till the time comes when this inner spiritual life and impulse 
shall be itself the object of contemplation. This development by means of 
the outward world has not ended when the child enters the school. 

The inner world of representation needs an outer world in which it may 
embody itself— language or speech. The representation pictures itself 
outwardly by means of the word, and thereby becomes a communicable 
representation, and this. representation first attains thereby its definite, 
perfected existence. By means of language, the child arrives at the intel- 
ligent recognition of the objects around him and of their relations to each 
other. 

Writing is a picture of speech, and by this (indirectly) a picture of the 
inner representative world of man.* So as man is to learn to know the pro- 
totype earlier than the image, especially if there does not exist between 
the two a natural and necessary, but an arbitrary connection (our letters 
are to be looked upon as signs arbitrarily chosen), the child must first 
learn to speak before it learns to read. If we connect this with what has 
gone before, it follows that : 

The first instruction in language must consist of conversations which 
make the children acquainted with the things of the outward world, their 
properties and mutual relations, and give them the opportunity to learn to 
speak of them correctly, intelligently, and significantly. 

These exercises in thinking and speaking are to be the common trunk 
from which all other objects of instruction are to branch out as twigs. In 
regard to the material, it must contain the elements of al] the single objeets 
of the instruction ; in regard to form, it must be so arranged, as far as pos- 
sible, that the children shall learn not merely parts of speech, but all kinds 
of words, and these in their various forms, inflections, derivations, and 
combinations, and in an easy way. The language itself must not be an 
object of contemplation, but a collection of words must be made, out of 
which in future the general rules and laws of the language can be developed. 

In the arrangement of the material, the progress must be in regular 
steps from the nearer to the more distant; from the known to the less 
known, and from this to the quite unknown; from that.which falls directly 
upon the senses to that which is first found by the help of the accompany- 
ing activity of the understanding. 

If the instruction in reading and writing goes side by side with this from 
the first entrance of the children into the school, one hour a day, or from 
three to four hours a week, should be devoted to this object-instruction. 
ConTENTS: 1. Names of things; 2. Whole, and parts of the whole; 3. 
Number of things ; 4. Place, position, attitude ; 5. Light, color; 6. Form ; 
7. Size; 8. Direction; 9. Sound; 10. Perceptions by feeling, smell, and 
taste; 11. Rest and motion; 12. Connection of things; 13. Time. 

The whole is brought out partly in a catechetical way, partly by prin- 
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c'ples, which are to be discovered by the developing conversation. This is 
a model work and a master-work, — actual head-work, the most advanced 
course of teaching-exercises in observation and experience to be found in 
our literature (of the present time). No teacher should be without it. 

But whether the whole can be carried out in the elementary school, as 
the majority of these schools now are, we doubt; indeed, our verdict is 
against it.. There must be rarely favorable circumstances secured, if a 
teacher, as the Professor hopes, shall be able to carry the child through 
this course by the end of the ninth year of his age. We must apply the 
wise view which the author makes apparent for the carrying out of his 
opinion upon instruction in language, and also upon these exercises in 
speaking and thinking. He says: “ Many weighty and well-founded recol- 
lections dnd doubts recur to the mind, which, in view of the reality of exist- 
ing relations of life, and of prevailing and dominant customs, opinions, and 
judgments of the present generation, may easily be advanced, and are well 
known to every practical schoolman. No one can feel it more keenly than 
I do, or know it better than I do; as it is on account of the well-founded 
existence of such recollections of long standing that I require, before the 
introduction of this plan, the condition that it shall be freed from all the 
limitations which arise out of the present condition of things.” 

But with full conviction we agree with the following opinions : 

“Tn view of the plan which we introduce, it is of the highest importance 
that we carry in our souls an ideal of every occupation which one has to 
execute, of every office which is to be filled, how it should be done, and 
how it would be done, if every hindrance and disturbance were out of the 
way, and if every power which is brought into play worked as perfectly as it 
ean by virtue of its nature. To let such an ideal enter wholly into life as its 
guide, rarely ever happens, since the reality of life meets it at every step and 
on every side, limiting and destroying its influence ; yet the strivings of 
those who wish to better things must have their roots in the ideal, and 
must find in it the goal of their activity. For whoever carries it within 
his breast, and seeks to approach it more and more, as far as circumstances 
and relations permit him to do so, takes care so to arrange and form every 
individual influence that it may correspond to the image before him, and 
thus prepare for the future presentation of the whole, and he seizes every 
opportunity to form in others the correct view of this subject. He thus 
brings insight and skill into all his acts, while he who has not such a goal 
before his eyes cannot, with all his best efforts, and the most indefatigable 
industry, demand the best thing of himself, and often loses it.” 

This course of instruction is to be contemplated as such an ideal for the 
elementary schools in general. Would that the teachers might comprehend 
it in its essence, and approach it in fact and truth! The most earnest study 
of this work is just what is needed for the elementary method. 

But for those teachers who are obliged to limit themselves to a less 
thorough course of thinking and speaking exercises, we recommend the 
following works (certainly with a few exceptions) of Fuhr & Ortmann. On 
account of the necessary attention to the existing state of things every- 
where, with rare exceptions, we have placed the aim and the standard of 
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these exercises lower, in order that the attempts made to realize them shall 
- be really successful. 


3. Instruction in the Little Children’s School; or, the Beginning of In- 
struction and Formation in the P s Schools. Fourthimproved edi- 
tion. Bielefeld, 1845: Published by Belhagen & Klasing. 

This pamphlet proposes a course of instruction : (1) which is throughout 
practical and easily applied ; (2) which chooses its material out of the imme- 
diaté'surroundings of the school-children, and avoids all costly and foreign 
apparatus ; (3) it is worked out with the utmost clearness and perspicacity, 
so that it will easily enable every teacher to introduce the exercises in ob- 
servation and speaking into the school. ‘ 


Contents of the First Section. Knowledge of Objects in the School-Room. 
— 1st Exercise: Naming and describing these objects. 2d Ex.: Compar- 
ison and discrimination. 3d Ex. : Contemplation of definite bodies. 

Second Section. First Elements of Natural History and Domestic Econ- 
omy. — Ist Ex.: The human body. 2d Ex.: The plants of the home gar- 
den. 3d Ex.: Domestic animals. 4th Ex.: The house: 65th Ex.: The 
dwelling. 6th Ex.: The elements. 

Third Section. Preliminary Exercise in Drawing and Writing. 

Fourth Section.. Instruction in Reading. 

Fifth Section. Beginning of Arithmetic. 

Sixth Section. Beginning of Instruction in Singing: 

Seventh Section. Exercises in Memory or Tunes for Head and Heart. 

Eighth Section. Furthering Instruction, and School Aims in general. 

The individual exercises are offered not in the catechetical, but in a more 
familiar form; methodical remarks, hints, and views are given in them. 

In consonance with the above-mentioned didactic rules, the objects are 
not to be treated according to the common conceptions of size, form, color, 
number, &c., but every subject according to its own peculiarities, or elemen- 
tarily, or, as Herr Griibe says, organically. (See Griibe’s Inst. in Arith.) 


4. Methodical Guide for Exercises in the Cultivation of Language in the 
‘ Lower Class of the Elementary School. By C. G. Exxuicn, Director of 
the Seminary of Soest, in Nassau. Second improved edition, 1839. Fr. 

Heischer, in Leipzig: 

The author shares with others the view that reflection and the art of 
speaking must be awakened and stimulated specially in the lower class of 
the elementary school, since the neglect of a deep, firm foundation for it 
during the whole school season can never be made good afterwards; but 
he differs from other writers and teachers upon the subject in thinking that 
the exercises in speaking should be exercises in the language itself. Authors 
before mentioned give precedence to exercises in speaking, observation, 
and thinking, and postpone those in language, but employ the thinking and 
speaking powers upon the materials of the surrounding world. Herr 
Ehrlich also agrees in this when he adds his exercises upon the immediate 
experiences and observations of the child; but he takes into consideration 
in this the knowledge of language, in what way will become clear when we 
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point out the chief contents of his treatise, and sketch the characteristic 
’ signs of this treatment of the material. The book is divided into two 
parts, the theoretical and practical. 

First Part. Aim and requisitions of the exercises in language in the 
lower class.. 

Examples: 

(1) The elementary school is to rise up from below. 

(2) Exercises in language the special means. 

(3) Extent of the same. 

(4) Comparison between the conversation of the mother and the teacher. 

(5) Chief requisites of such exercises: a, Course of teaching, and of 
some material; 6, Preface to the conversation; c, General choice of the 
material; d, Language of the teacher; e, Superintendence of the conversa- 
tion; f, Means of exciting emulation; g, Outward arrangements. 


The knowledge of the forms of speech (in a practical way) in which it is 
brought to the consciousness of the children, leads the author into the 
consideration of the contents and order. 

He gives his view in the following precepts, which are worth considering : 

First. “If you lead the child to thoughtful seeing, you do much more for 
him than if you bring him forward in reading and writing. His reading 
and writing without thinking are worthless. Men make the least use of 
these arts ” (is it not so?) “ but a realiy seeing eye, a really hearing ear, 
and a thinking mind, every one needs every moment of his life.” (Does it 
injure thousands, nay, millions of men to read?) “1. Because they do not 
use this art very generally in life, or they unlearn it again even when they 
have once learned it in the regular way. 2. Because the books which are 
put into their hands contain much that is useless, much that is untrue, dis- 
torted ; obsolete views, superstitious opinions, &c. Hence there are re- 
gions in Germany where learning to read is of questionable advantage ; for 
it may be used for the planting and sustaining of superstition and similar 
perverseness.” (Why not also for the destruction of the same; and why 
does Catholicism strive against the common-school law?) “ For it is not by 
reading that man cultivates himself. It depends upon what he reads, 
upon his capability of reading with understanding.” 

Second. “ The effect upon the cultivation of the mind of learning to speak 
is very clear, for the following reasons: By knowing the names of things, 
and of their properties, the attention is often for the first time drawn to the 
things themselves. In the same manner, also by the varieties of the names 
to the varieties of the things; for instance, the different kinds of the color 
of green — grass-green, mountain-green, apple-green, finch-green, bottle- 
green, bronze-green, sea-green, &c. Also, by means of language our atten- 
tion is drawn in early childhood from lower to higher conceptions, (for 
instance, ‘The goose is a bird.’) By naming these, we hold firmly in the 
mind representations and conceptions of things, and learn to think in lan- 
” 
Second Part. This portion of the book is the most important, viz.: The 
Examples. (1) Conversations with children from six to seven years of 
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age: two conversations with new-comers; the surroundings in the school- 
reom; handwork; the kitchen; domestic animals; words of endearment 
(diminutives) ; abstract conceptions ; single verbs. 

(2) Conversations with the whole lower class, or with children from 
seven to ten years. Preparation of the teacher for exercises in speaking. 

These conversations are rich in instruction: 1. Because they are so com- 
municated, not as if they were written out before the hour, but as if they 
were really held in the school of the seminary by the author. 2. Because 
they are to be looked upon as a model in a wide sense of the word (not 
like the asses-bridge, to be used slavishly). Herr Ehrlich is a master in 
conversation with children. Therefore this book is a gift to be thankful 
for. Having proceeded from the very soil of the school, in the strongest 
sense of the word, the teacher can learn from it how to make living and in- 
structive conversation with children, since an old master has done it before 
him. Remarks which join the single examples unite the second part of 
the book with the first, and the results following each talk given in a 
review show what should be reached in the single talks. 

The author believes, as we do, in the use of signs. A wave of the right 
hand means that all the scholars shall speak; a circular motion with the 
left hand (a zero) a full answer. To wink means repeat the whole. We 
hope the reader will not consider these as puerilities. 

We are sorry that want of space forbids us laying before the reader 
one of these instructive conversations, with all its outward and inward in- 
trospections; but we recommend this thoroughly practical treatise. 


5. Guide to the Principles of Education and Instruction. By DENZEL. 
Third Part, First Division, First Course: Object-Teaching for Children 
from 6 to 8 Years of Age. Stuttgart: Mezler, 1828. Third edition. 


The distinguishing or discriminating character of this course consists in 
the author’s connecting the religious with the material and formal points 
of view, that is, the exercises in observation or introspection have the dis- 
tinct aim of undertaking to develop the religious consciousness. The 
author’s caution and circumspection are well known. 


6. SCHLOTTERBECK: Theoretical and Practical Handbook for the Instruc- 

tion of the First School Year. For Teachers and Female Educators just 

- beginning. 1. Domestic Science in the First School Year. 2. First In- 

struction in Language, Reading and Writing. 3. Exercises for the 

Cultivation of the Senses. — Wismar, Rostock, and Ludwigsluft. Pub- 
lication house of the Hinstorff bookstore. 1868. 


We have here a work of great industry, arising out of a deep interest in 
the cause. Just on account of its one-sidedness, it has an effect upon the 
present time. It follows Schlotterbeck in recommending “ gymnastics of 
the senses” for the people’s school, and at the end the “ introduction of 
Frebel’s kindergarten into the elementary classes.” The views taken from 
Schlotterbeck are the following: 

1. The chief aim of object-teaching is the cultivation of the senses and 
of formal nature. 

“ What object-teaching has hitherto striven for is not to be reached by 
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the means of the exercises proposed. It is only exercises of the senses, 
which are designed to give them a greater perfection for the correct com- 
prehension of the outward world, and to assist the mind of the child in its 
development through its perceptions. 

“The cultivation of the senses is to strengthen and support the whole 
instruction by giving efficiency to the organs of observation, and by the 
reception of new observations in the child’s mind.” 

2. Object-teaching must move in the field of the world of the senses, 
and adjust it. 

8. For this aim the objects must be brought to the children’s view in their 
naked reality, and be treated objectively throughout. 

4. The representation of the object observed must also have its rights, 
It gives the best proof of the correctness of the comprehension of it. 

5. What has been observed can be represented by language. 

6. What has been observed can also be represented in a plastic form. 

7. By the cultivation of the organs of the senses, and by the plastic rep- 
resentation of the object, more is done for widening the child’s circle of 
representation than by the most searching exercises. ° 

8. Therefore, we desire to have cultivation of the senses in the school, 
and for the elementary class in especial, first, a yearly course of from four 
to five hours a week, which we designate by the once common name of object- 
teaching. After that time let it cease, not because the cultivation of the 
senses is then looked upon as perfected, but because it can be carried on 
at home, and the further instruction in the school must undertake wider 
culture. 

9. Object-teaching does not exclude exercises in language; but these 
must not be the chief aim. 

10. Object-teaching need not be looked upon as the foundation of in- 
struction in physics. 

11. Religious knowledge, so far as it allows itself to be mediated by ob- 
servation, does not belong to the domain of object-teaching. Object-teach- 
ing must be allowed to take the precedence of the religious element as 
little as of the instruction in language or natural science. It must move 
according to its nature on.the domain of the sense-world, and fails wholly 
in its aim if the religious element is not the chief object. 

12. Object-teaching must not aim at clothing the material in a poetic 
form. “This would stand in direct opposition to its aim. By object-teach- 
ing the comprehension of the world of sense is indirectly imparted, the 
correct relation between cause and effect, foundation and superstructure, 
life and death, is established, therefore the objects must be brought before 
the child in their naked reality,.and be treated objectively by the teacher 
throughout. The living sense of the child will lay in poetry of itself, and 
abundantly enough where the ripened understanding sees only dead and cold 
material. Real poetry lies in nature itself, and is therefore given out by it 
at the same time with the objective comprehension.” 

The course of teaching planned on the above principles is divided into 
three sections : 

1. Cultivation of the eye by the color, form and position, size and dis- 
tance, of bodies, 


































































































2. Cultivation of the ear by exercises‘in time and hearing. 
3. Cultivation of feeling’ by direct exercises in the cultivation of the 
senses of touch and taste’; and by exercises for attaining a greater security 
and solidity of the body, namely, by strengthening the limbs. 

This treatise is in quite the spirit of Frebel. The author plans the 
exercises which Fivebel had chiefly intended for the kindergarten for the 
first school-year of the elementary class. They areas excellent for the kin- 
dergarten, where they have proved themselves so well adapted for the cul- 
tivation of the senses and the development of the mind, as they are out 
of place in the school Here the ground-principle must. be firmly estab- 
lished ; the culture of the senses must be aimed at with suitable maierial. 
To aim at merely formal calture lies outside of it. What cultivation of the 
senses is to be reached in the school must come out of the contemplation of 
the objects of the object-teaching, primarily out of the contemplation of nat- 
ural bodies. From: them the child learns their “colors, forms, and varie- 
ties,” and every intelligent teacher goes back from this to ground colors and 
ground forms. By the “quantities” the instruction in arithmetic makes 
known the theofy of forms and the instruction in drawing. For “ cultiva- 
tion of the eye ” the instruction is given by writing, drawing, scientific, geo 
graphical, and mathematical observation ; for “ cultivation of the ear,” in ine 
struction in speaking, reading, and singing ; for “cultivation of the hand,” 
Writing, drawing, and handwork. Hence it happens: that a great part of 
these exercises in our full school classes are not. practicable, as, for exam- 
ple, the coloring of’ pictares, the cutting of paper, the building with cubes, 
the plaiting with strips of paper, the folding of paper, the pricking of fig- 
ures, the clay work, whittling of wood, the observation of forms of things 
at different distances and in different positions, &e. It is impossible for a 
teacher to watch all these exercises, and prevent the dangerous use of col- 
ors, scissors, knives, pricking-needles, &c. 

Besides this, the author places little value upon the spoken statement, but 
would use the exercises in language chiefly for the instruction in reading. 
But if the object-teaching is to sharpen the senses, and thereby excite the 
attention, it must’ also assist the development of language. Observation 
enchains and quickens the thinking power, and brings the judgment to the 
tongue, which fastens the same in a word. When the children have been 
accustomed by the object-teaching to see sharply and precisely the things 
brought to their contemplation and description, and, where the opportunity 
Offers, also to hear distinctly and feel strikingly, the. school certainly offers 
all it can to satisfy just claims. 

But the author is of the opinion that salvation lies only in Froebel, whose 
play-school must go into the people’s school. We can look ‘upon this only 
as a pedagogic error. For the gymnastics of the senses, life must do the 
best, not the school-room with its bare walls. Finally, why shall we not 
use the tongue and the nose as chemistry does? At the Vienna Exposition 
we really saw a whole series of innocent, variously smelling, and tasting, 
apparatus for object-teaching, designed for the elementary school. 

We cannot recommend the work for the object-teaching we defend, how- 
ever dear it may be to Freebel’s scholars, who will find much in it that is 


stimulating. 
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7. Theoretical and Practical Handbook for Objéctteaching, with particu- 
lar reference to Elementary Instruction in Physics. Frederick Harder. 
Altona, 1867. Four editions. 


A book of such significant compass, which has lived through four edi- 
tions in twelve years, must have some value. This value lies in the correct 
and practical observations from which the author proceeds, and which he 
develops into a guide systematically executed, as well as rich and various 
in the material offered for the instruction. 

He gives the key to his work in the title. He is of the opinion that 
object-teaching, whose centre must be sought in physics, is not to be fin- 
ished in the elementary class, and on that account adds: 1. A course which 
shall give, after object-instruction proper, a second course, also designed for 
the underpinning, which works but the elements of physics with the scholars 
who have been mentally aa pa by object-teaching (in the space of 
another half-year). 

This cvurse of instruction is essentially the well-known one. The author 
begins with the first conversation of the teacher with the fresh elementary 
scholars, then passes into the school with its contents, speaks of the same 
to the whole and to individuals, introduces comparisons of things in the 
school-room, passes to the people in the school, then considers the school- 
house and teachers’ dwelling-house, the occupants of the parental house, the 
dwelling-place, buildings, squares, streets, inhabitants. The sections, which 
take the specialty of the work, treat very practically of men, animals, and 
the plant world, and contain a preparation of instruction in geography and 
natural science. The work recommends itself by specially rich and richly- 
suggestive material, arranged in suitable sequence on methodical principles. 
The author is of the opinion that this instruction stands independently, 
and is to be stretched over the whole school life. 


8. Principles and Course of Teaching for Instruction in Speaking and 
Reading. AuGust LUBEN, Germany, Director in Bremen. Third im- 
proved "dion. Leipzig, 1868. 


Liiben’s writings should be intelligently studied by every elementary 
teacher. 

The practice of the authot to conneet object-teaching with reading and 
writing is well known. Richter has energetically protested against this 
union, and we indofse the protest, while we think that the exercises in 
speaking, known to all, and which smooth the path to the sounding of the 
letters (Jautiren), do not take the place of the object-teaching proper. Al- 
though the author does not consider merely the exercises in speaking, but 
also those in language, yet the object-teaching, which has its owa aims and 
course, is not justly estimated. 

The aim of object-teaching Liiben also discusses briefly : 

1. To practise the child in correct seeing and contemplation. 

2. To enrich the powers of his understanding with worthy representations, 
8. To cultivate his judgment. 

4. To increase his readiness in language. 
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Many good things are given in the examples, and the little treatise, 
which, on account of its authorship, is an authority in the domain of instruc- 
tion in the mother-tongue, is worth reading. 


9. Object-teaching in the Elementary Schaols. Represented according to 
its Aims, its Place, and its Means. By Caru RicuTer. Crowned prize- 
work. Leipzig, 1869. 

This treatise is a rich accession to the literature upon object-teaching. 
In a theoretic point of view it is the best ‘work which exists upon that sub- 
ject. By the ideal which Richter would realize in object-teaching, he will 
gain many opponents without injury to the various opinions in practice. 
The work should be known to every elementary teacher, although it is only 
theoretical. Cultivation of the senses is one chief thing with the author. 
Schlotterbeck seems to have excited him much. It is now generally the 
laudable endeavor to enlarge the material of observation for the elementary 
classes as far as it is practicable, although on the other side the limit can 
easily be passed which protects it from extravagance. 

The rich contents of the book consist of a guide, three sections, and a 
review. The guide contains historical matter upon object-teaching, concep- 
tion of essence of observation, relation of observation to language, and 
importance of observation to the mental life. 

1. The first section speaks of the task of object-teaching, and paragraphs 
have the following titles: Condition of the Child’s Mind before the School 
Age; the School and its First Task; Cultivation of Observation in Gen- 
eral; Scientific (real) Culture; Cultivation of the Senses; Cultivation of 
Language; Moral and Religious Culture ; Choice and Arrangements of the 
Objects for Object-teaching. 

2. The second section treats of the place of object-teaching, and is di- 
vided into four paragraphs: Rejection of Object-teaching ; Isolated Place 
of Object-teaching ; Connection of Object-teaching with Reading and Writ- 
ing; the Vogel-Method. 

3. The third section speaks of the means of object-teaching, and treats 
of the position of Objects of Instruction in Nature, Models and Pictures, 
Drawing and Measuring. 

This work contains no finished programme of object-teaching, but is « 
work upon that subject which cannot be read without lively interest, and 
which treats with extraordinary clearness the question of object-teaching, 
its place in other courses, and the means requisite for carrying it out. 
- It will be of lasting use, and is urgently recommended. 


10. Object-teaching. Its History, its Place in the Elementary School, and 
its Methodical Treatment. By W. AnMsTROFF. Langensalza, 1869. 
This is also a theoretical treatise of the same general character with that 

of Richter, but not so exhaustive. It recommends itself to the teacher by its 

simplicity and clearness. Object-teaching is, with this author, that instruction 
of the elementary classes in which single things are taken from the nearest sur- 
roundings of the pupils, observed by the senses, described, and thus brought 
to their comprehension. It must not be confounded with “ instruction by 
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observation.” And it must not be considered identical with exercises in 
thinking and speaking, with domestic economy, cosmology, and useful com- 
mon knowledge. All these subjects are kindred, but not in congruity. 

In his statement of the historical development of this instruction upon 
topics, the author goes back to Euther’s and Melancthon’s efforts, and draws 
treasures from the labors — 

1, Of Bacon: “ Everything depends upon our never turning the eyes of 
the mind from things themselves and their images just as they are absorbed 
into us.” 

2. Of Comenius: “The first connection of the thing with the knowl- 
edge of language.” 

3. Of the Philanthropist: “ The culture of the understanding must pro- 
ceed from actual inspection; Physics (Realien) must be the chief objects of 
fundamental teaching.” 

4, From Pestalozzi: “ Observation is the foundation of all knowledge.” 

After discussing these historical points, treatises which exclusively pursue 
the formal aim of development, for which the material need not be too vari- 
ous, he goes on to the exercises in understanding and thinking of Perrener, 
Krause, Grassman, and finishes with Graser, Diesterweg, Wurst, Scholy, 
and Hamisch, who combated the connection between the formal and scien- 
tific principle. 

The mission of object-teaching is fully shown by the psychological devel- 
opment. It is designed to raise the observations and representations al- 
ready in hand with the children into clearness, order, and consciousness, 80 
as to help the pupils to a wealth of intuitions at the same time that they 
are using their senses; to excite their self-activity, and accustom them to a 
habit of attention; and out of the intuitions gained to develop conceptions, 
judgments, &c., and thereby to sharpen the understanding, put them in 
possession of book language, cultivate their sensibilities, and prepare them 
for instruction in science (real). As means of object-teaching the author 
designates, chiefly, nature, man, God. He urges original, direct observa- 
tion, and only where the means for this are not present, or in natura, does 
he recommend pictures. 

The treatise answers the following questions : 

1. Where is the origin of object-teaching to be sought, and how has it 
developed itself in the course of time? 

2. Wherein consists the problem of object-teaching ? 

3. What place in instructicn shall it take P 

4. By what means are the aims which it pursues to be reached P 

While Richter makes object-teaching the all-ruling centre in the pro- 
gramme, Armstroff confines himself to Liiben’s point of view, with whom 
object-teaching, reading, and writing, are to be united into one whole. 
Armstroffs work is worth reading next to Richter’s. 


11. Theoretico-practical Guide to Object-teaching for Elementary Teachers 
and Parents. By Cart DAMBECK, School Director. Hamburg, 1869. 


A parallel treatise with Richter’s, but very valuable practically. 
It is divided into two parts, a theoretic, and a practical part. In the 
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theoretic part the author speaks of the. aim, the method, the teacher, and 
the apparatus for object-teaching, which is with him the fundamental and 
preparatory instruction for the. other branches. ° 

The practical part treats of the collection, grouping, and distribution of the 
material. The author closes with a sketch of a methodical course of object- 
teaching for two years. 

The first course for children from six to eight years of age groups the 
material for the four years which are to be used as designated. 

The second course arranges the material for children between eight and 
nine, according to psychological development.and the branches of instruc- 
tion; it also serves as preparation for instruction in language, for mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, geography, history, religion, with much refer- 
ence to the capability of the children. It is hence made a material which 
for the greater part can be used in the middle course. 

In conclusion, the author. enumerates the material of the instruction 
which is necessary for the success of this department; namely, models, 
mathematical bodies, a collection of the most important coins, the measures 
and weights. of the country,.minerals, fresh or. dried plants, the fruits and 
seeds of the.most important plants, animals either stuffed or preserved in 
spirits, products .of industry, large single pictures, black or colored, a col- 
lection of the leaves and twigs of the most important plants. The author 
assigns an independent place for the object-teaching, and lets reading and 
writing follow next. In his limitation of the subject he agrees with Richter 
_and Armstroff; with them he assigns the place for it in the two or three 
first school years. 

We cannot deny that the work has proceeded from a vital interest as well 
for the subject,as for childhood, and also shows long practice. It is original 


in spite of the fact that the idea of spreading the use of the material over all 
‘the years given to instruction, and of holding the child in living connection 
with nature all that time, is not in itself new. The little work is cordially 
recommended. 


12. Object-teaching for the Lower and Middle Classes of the People’s 
School. By GeorGe Luz. Also Teaching and Reading Material for Ob- 
ject-teaching in the Lowen.and. Middle Classes. Wirssusteig, 1871. 
The first part of the book discusses the: theory of object-teaching. In 
twelve sections the author treats the following rich contents : 
1. The origin of object-teaching, and its introduction into the people’s 
school, 
. Object-teaching as-the ‘first and preparatory instruction. 
. Conception of objeet-teaching. 
Aims of object-teaching. 
Forms of object-teaching. 
Opponents of object-teaching. 
The working of independent object-teaching. 
The annexation of object-teaching to the reading-book. 
Characteristics of different readers for the middle class. 
Review of the programme of instruction of the author. 
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11. Treatment of object-teaching. 

12. Some examples of conversation. 

The second part is.to be the reader for the use of pupils. 

The work is by a :pupil of Denzel, but:is distinguished by its extraordi- 
nary simplicity from the one to-be noticed next, by Wrage. ‘Not merely skill 
in the catechetical ‘treatment of material constitutes the good teacher (and 
from pages 82 to 90 we:find:masterly conversations), but.also his command 
of the material. But only he hasicommand over his material who under- 
‘stands how to select it in .reference to the nature of childhood ; and from 
‘this author we learn to know ‘his conceptions of a teacher, and a better 
could not be wished for; “the.enemy of all:shams,:all flunkery ; the friend 
of simplicity, of sound discretion —in short, one :who really knows the 
‘nature of childhood.” 

Of this loving absorption into the-nature of childhood, the material for 
reading and the inculcation of principles in the infant is eloquent testimony. 
It is a preparatory book for the teacher in:behalf of object-teaching, and a 
eopious reader for the lower classes. The problem of how object-teaching 
can stand in the closest connection with the: reader, and-yet be indepen- 
dently progressive, is‘here solved in the happiest manner. What the teacher 
has hitherto observed and described, the children:read after him, and thus 
reach two things: progress in understanding what they.read, reading and 
‘repeating with feeling, and comprehension ‘of «what -they have heard. 


‘13. Object-teaching inthe People's School ; or, Observing, Thinking, Speak- 
ing, and Writing, as the Foundation for Physical Studies, for Style, and 
Grammar. By J..H. Four and J. H. Ortmann. In four double sheets. 
Four sheets of Object-teaching, interspersed with Sentences, Fables, 
and Stories, in Proseand Poetry, arranged according to the Four Sea- 
sons. Bound in with the Object-teaching, four sheets of Exercises, in all 
Styles, for all Classes, after‘the Preparatory Class in Grammar. Second 
en and improved’ Edition. Dillenburg, ‘1873. 

According to this. author, observation is the element and foundation of 
all knowledge ;.-and object-teaching, pursued according to its aim, is the 
only instruction that can .be materially and formally truly preparatory and 
fundamental for the collected instruction of the people’s schools, which can 
rest only upon the firm ground of observation. Object-teaching must strive 
for correct observation and attention, clear conceptions, correct expression 
of thoughts, acquisition of useful knowledge of practical things, and cul- 
tivation of feeling. .A full supply of poetic material serves for the latter 
| purpose and point of connection. 

Contents : In twenty conversations are, first, preparatory exercises offered 
to.the teacher, which aim at exciting the-feelings of the child, so that it 
may-be confiding and animated. ‘Then the children are.led on according 
to the principle, from.the near to the remote, by the following circles of ob- 
servation: School, house and yard, garden, meadow, field.and wood. In 
order to give the best possible intuitive foundation for physical science, 
the animals in the.family and yard are described, so that they are under- 
stood to be representatives, or types of the one, two and four-hoofed 
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animals, the beasts of prey, the insect-eaters, the rodents, the fowls, doves, 
swimming-birds, swamp-birds, singing-birds, and birds of prey. Then 
follows the contemplation of trees, shrubs, and herbs. 

The second part may be regarded as a complete course of natural his- 
tory, and used with much benefit. 

The third sheet is peculiarly of Object-teaching. The second part of 
this treats of the premonitions of Spring in the plant world. Walk in 
the garden, and naming of the things found in it. Plants; growth; (as 
specialties, the snowdrops, the garden violets, daisies.) Then follows a 
premonition of Spring in the animal world (field-larks, stork, cuckoo, the 
white wagtail). Then the Spring itself; (the usher of Spring is the com- 
mon primrose.) . At last, the fruit-garden (gooseberries, currant-bushes, 
cherry-trees, and damson-trees). In every lesson, the cultivation of the 
senses, of language, and of feeling is aimed at. By interspersed speeches, 
sentences, riddles, fables, tales, in prose and verse, the instruction con- 
tains the right nourishment for the understanding, the heart, and the life. 
A little volume is soon to follow this part, which will contain the rest of the 
material, so far as concerns the domain of natural history and physics, 
(mineralogy, domestic economy, and natural science.) The catechetical 
treatment of many of the lessons, lend, by their numerous suggestions, a 
peculiar value to the whole work. As to the rest, the author is of the 
opinion that the material offered in the school should not be used ina 
slavish manner, as it lies before the view. These materials offer much for 
the teacher, because they will excite him to studies and contemplations in 
Nature herself. 

Of the first three parts of this splendid work, only the two first lie 
before us upon object-teaching, and the first of the exercises in style; a 
definite judgment of it is, therefore, not yet possible. The splendid fullness 
of the useful material surprises the reader, and he feels delighted with per- 
ceiving that he has to do with two teachers, who give nothing but what 
they have proved by long practice. Every lesson seems to be given as if 
the talk had been held in the class. The arrangement of the exercises 
in style are appropriate, so far as we have been able to look them over. 

If we dared to make one criticism (snap our fingers at the authors), it 
would be this: It seems as if by the parallel contents of the-exercises in 
observation and style, a certain monotony would be unavoidable in the 
later propositions. The pupil will rarely go farther in this field than to 
descriptions and stories. Pictures overtax his powers, The real mine 
from whence he will draw his compositions, outside of the nature that 
forms his surroundings, is human life, fable, parable, proverbs, universal 
history, and, above all, literature, with its incomparable riches. But we 
trust to the pedagogic skill of the authors, that they will avoid monotony, 
and that they will draw from their excellent material with proper judgment. 

The whole work is so important, by the wealth of its contents and the 
abundance of its methodical directions, that every teacher ought to be 
acquainted with it. We are still so poor in proper apparatus for object- 
teaching, that we are glad to mention a book that has already found a place 
for itself in the world’s literature, 
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14. Fifty Fables for Childien. In Pictures. By Orro Spexrer. Gotha: 
Fr. Perthes. 


Object Teaching and Instructions in Composition, and Pictures as an 
Aid to these: By SCHUMACHER, Seminary Teacher at Briihl, and Cup- 
per’s Head Teacher at the Deaf-mute Institution at Brihl. Third 
unaltered edition. Bohn, 1874. 

An aid is here offered to teachers, which will remind them in many re- 
spects of what is already known. The line of the leaves corresponds to 
the earlier tablets of pictures by Wilke; some of them have. nearly the 
same contents. But they surpass Wilke’s pictures in naturalness of repre- 
sentation; some of them make almost an artistic impression. They are 
too small for class instruction, and in this respect are decidedly inferior to 
Striibing’s pictures. 

The above-mentioned little treatise contains much that is good upon the 
treatment of picture tablets; it is particularly to be observed that the 
authors’ aim continuously at the education of the child, to codperation in 
the instruction, and to his development in freedom and self-reliance ; they 
are both enemies to all wooden examinations and catechising. On the 
other side we must be careful to warn the teachers not to trust too much 
to their capability, of being able to begin something with the pictures by 
4 sudden leap in reference to the material, without sufficient preparation. 
In the little labyrinth of these intuitions, and of the appropriate forms of 
speech, there is no course possible without a guiding thread, but only aim- 
less wandering. 

_ The following hints cover the chief contents of this treatise : 

1. The aim of instruction does not require that the pictures should be 
handled as a series. 

2. Every picture contains a series of single scenes, which are united again 
in a determined point of view in another picture comprising the whole. 
When a picture is used for the first time, let it lie near, so that the glance 
of the child, without dwelling long upon the details, may first sweep over the 
whole. To this natural want of the child let the teacher attend, and turn 
later to the description of the single groups, which are separated from each 
other in the piciure. 

3. To keep to one picture until all the groups have been treated, is 
hardly necessary to be suggested. In general, it will be well, when the 
teacher has become wearied, to put the object-teaching, with reference to the 
material, and with intervals of other instruction, in the closest possible con- 
nection with the daily life and its occurrences, with the seasons and their 
appropriate phenomena and occupations. 

4. It is necessary that the teacher, before beginning upon his lesson, 
should determine for himself what picture and what group he will use, 
that he may thoroughly investigate the picture (and as far as possible from 
the children’s standpoint), and bring to his own mind and make clear to 
his own consciousness the outer and inner connection of the details repre- 
sented, what is determined at the moment of going on by the picture, what 
was probably the action preceding, and what will follow it. 

5. There will be pe objection to the teachers noticing his previous study 
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of the picture in the closest connection with their conception of it, in con- 
versation with the children; but he must be cautious not to make it a 
hindrance to the conversation. 3 

6. In the conversation, the teacher should at first keep himself in the 
background as much as possible. He suggests the subject, sets the talk in 
motion, and leaves it to the children (?) to carry it on, guides their atten- 
tion to new points of view, deepens or generalizes the comprehension of 
the thing. Errors of fact or logic he corrects or leaves to their correction ; 
errors of language he must treat forbearingly, and never go so far with 
this as to turn the children’s attention from the thing to the form. 

7. With respect to the development of High German, it will speedily 
make itself manifest, if the teacher unites the pupils of the first and those 
of the second school year in the conversations upon the pictures. For the 
second class, a useful lesson in writing might be taken from it, after the 
conclusion of the conversation. 

8. It is to be recommended generally, that the teacher at the close of 
the conversation shall make a repetition of what has been said in reference 
to the things lying about, and the little digressions that have taken place, 
and make it in such a manner that he now will say more himself, while the 
children listen silently, or follow, and merely take part by answering ques- 
tions that may arise. 

15. Instruction in Language in the Elementary School. A Guide for 

Teachers, by H. R. RugGe, Professor in University. Berne, 1872. 

This work is designed for a guide for instruction in language in elemen- 
tary classes. There are the three first-school classes, according to the plan 
of the Berne schools. The author gives that direction to object-teaching 
which makes its difficulties lie rather in the cultivation of the senses than 
in language. Instruction in language is not with him dead, abstract exer- 
cise in thinking, but the greatest possible and most living conversations 
with it, and practice in it. In the lower class only the intuitive thinking 
and thinking intuition is considered, and everything must be kept at a 
distance which would lead to empty abstractions. So the elementary teach- 
ing of language is at the same time instruction in things, and all instruc- 
tion in things at that stage is instruction in language also. There is also 
a stage of the progress in which the two are intimately connected ; by 
which a root, as it were, is formed, out of which at a later stage, both 
subjects of instruction grow as independent stems. This intimate connec- 
tion and interpenetration of both sides is Object-teaching. 

The little work contains the first instruction in Reading and Writing; 
Object-teaching, and Exercises in Grammar ; everything in the most inti- 
mate connection possible, although we could have wished it different, per- 
haps, in the arrangement of the Grammatical Exercises. The whole is an 
ingenious, wise work, and deserves a wide spread on account of the prin- 
-ciples brought into use and applied. 
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MEMOIR. 


Peter Ramus (Pierre la Ramee), whose life and labors present a 
summary view of the educational condition and reforms of the six- 
teenth century in France, was born in 1515, in an obscure village 
in Vermandois. His was descended from a noble family in Liege, 
which was driven away from Burgundy in the troubled reign of 
Charles the Bold. His grandfather was reduced to great poverty, 
and to manual labor, as was also his father, and when a boy, the 
future teacher and author was a pig-watcher. But in this stern 
school of poverty and early labor he acquired that resolute purpose 
which overcame ordinary weaknesses and defied the most formid- 
able hindrances. On the death of his father, when quite a lad, he 
hurried to Paris, where he was kindly received by an uncle, a car- 
penter by trade, who gave him shelter, purchased a few books, and 
sympathized in his purpose to become a scholar. When these 
slender resources failed, he entered the domestic service of a master 
regent, who lived in the College of Navarre, one of the most re- 
nowned institutions of the University. By day he performed such 
labors as were assigned, hearing portions of the lectures by stealth, 
and by night read and meditated 6n what he had heard. In 
the course of eight or ten years he worked his way through the 
long and winding course which led to the degree of master—and at 
the age of twenty, he defended with such fertile resources of argu- 
ment and rhetoric his bold thesis—assailing the soundness of the 
whole Aristotelian philosophy, against all comers, for an entire day, 
as to obtain his degree amid a storm of applause. To enable him 
to pay the fees exacted by the University, his mother and uncle 
united their slender means—the former parting with articles of 
house-keeping, and the latter alienating a portion of his little field 
for this purpose—a. sacrifice which the poor scholar made every- 
effort immediately to restore, and ever after remembered his family 
with gratitude. He at once exercised his privilege as master by 
teaching logic and belles-letters in the College of Mans, and soon 
afterwards of Ave-Maria, and gathered quite a crowd of listeners. 
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He extended -his readings and criticism to Quintilian aud Cicero, 
and encouraged free questions and discussions among his hearers. 
Not content with assailing the substance and method of Aristotelian 
philosophy, orally, he resorted to the press, and published in Latin, 
his Divisions, or Didactic Institutions, and Remarks on Aristotle. 
The debate, with his. adversaries, was soon adjourned from the 
forum of scholars and professors to the domain of the courts, and 
finally to the highest tribunal of the realm, where Francis [, King 
of France, the Founder of the Royal College, whose mission it was 
to welcome new studies, promulgated the following decree : 

Francis, by the grace of God, King of France, to all whe will see this pres- 
ent, Greeting. Whereas, there is slight warning of the trouble occurring to our 
dear and well beloved daughter, the University of Paris, because of two books 
made by Master Pierre Ramus, intitled, Dialecticae Institutiones, and the other 
Aristotelia animadversiones, and of the suit and differences arising, etc—we 
have contemned, suppressed and abolished, we do contemn, suppress and abol- 
ish the said books, and have made and do make prohibitions and warnings to 
all printers and booksellers of our Kingdom, fiefs, domains, and seigniories, and 
to all other subjects of whatever condition and estate they be, that they neither 
sell, retail, etc., under pain of confiscation or corporal punishment; and like- 
wise to the said Ramus to read (no more to teach) his said books, nor to have 
them written, or copied, or published, or spread abroad in any manner, nor to 
read in dialectics-or philosopy, in any way whatever, without our express per- 
mission, and also to use no longer such slanders and invectives against ARISTOTLE 
and other ancient authors received and approved, against our said daughter, the 
University, and suffered by the same, under penalties above mentioned. So 
we give commandment to our provost of Paris, preserver of the privileges of 
said University, that he may cause the present ordinance and judgment to be 
executed, etc. In testimony of this, we have affixed our seal to this present. 
Given at Paris, March 2, year of Grace 1543. By the King, you, the Chancel- 
lor of Chesnage, being present. 


Ramus was silenced—but found a friend and patron in Cardinal 
of Lerraine, who had been a fellow student of his at Navarre, and 
who on the death of Francis I. obtained in 1547 from his successor, 
a revocation of the literary interdict. In the meantime he taught 
mathematics, and in 1544 published a Latin version of Euclid, and 
made this branch one of the most popular in Paris. In this year he 
was invited by the principal of the College of Presles to lecture on 
Eloquence, where his fervid utterances restored the attendance of 
pupils, which had been greatly reduced by the plague. In the fol- 
lowing year he was made principal of the institution, which post he 
held to the end of his life, and for the most of his time, after 1551, 
he was professor of eloquence and philosophy in the college of 

.France. In all the educational discussions of his time, touching 
grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, philosophy, mathematics, the French, 
Latin, and Greek languages, he not only spoke in his lecture-room, 
but published—his different treatises amounting to upwards of 
ififty—many of which passed through several editions, His criti- 
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¢isms on the studies and administration of the university, subjected 
him to bitter attacks from the regents, and his adoption of the 
reformatory doctrines, involved him in the religious persecutions of 
the day, and he died one of the victims of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, on the 26th of August, 1572. 

Simple in his personal habits, he slept on straw, rose with the 
dawn, and worked all day in his study and lecture room. After 
setting apart enough to meet his own frugal expenses, he shared 
with the members of his family, and with poor scholai. che moiety 
of his earnings, and the other portion he consecrated to the endow- 
ment of the chair of mathematics in the College of France, the 
occupant of which was to be named in convocation, and to hold 
the position for only three years, without formal re-election. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The influence of Ramus on educational progess was felt (1,) in 
his persistent opposition to Aristotelian scholasticism which then 
ruled the University; (2,) in his efforts to renovate the organization 
and administration of higher studies; and (3,) his sagacious simpli- 
fication of text-books and methods of instruction. 

1, He was eminently successful in recognizing the value of other 
studies and authors than those of the Aristotelian philosophy, and 
by the fire of his own eloquence he illustrated the fervid genius of 
Demosthenes, and the finished rhetoric of Cicero, to whose works 
he introduced his students. 

2. His Avertissement sur la reforme de [universite de Paris, at 
once exposes the abuses which had overgrown the university organ- 
ization, and points out the remedy. Having felt the sting of pov- 
erty, and the hardship which the fees exacted of all candidates for 
degrees imposed on the indigent [that of a licentiate being fifty-six 
livres; of a doctorate of medicine, eight hundred and eighty-one 
livres; and of theology, one thousand], he says to the king: 
“Put a stop to such impositions, which bars the course of philos- 
ophy, theology and medicine, to honest, worthy, and talented pov- 
erty; redeem the number of able masters; pay the most deserving 
from the coffers of the State, and make their lectures free—or else 
let the remuneration of all the lectures be drawn from the monastic 
endowments which are now practically wasted. In the faculty of 
Arts establish chairs of mathematics and physics; in the juridical 
faculty, a chair of civil law; in the medical faculty, chairs of Bot- 
any, Anatomy, Pharmacy, and practical Chimie, under the eyes of 
their professors, in the style of Hippocrates and Galen; in the the- 
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ological faculty, the interpretation of the Old and New Testaments 
in their original languages. Draw a distinction between the studies 
of the schools and the colleges, and those of the University proper, 
remanding to the former Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, and thus 
improve the methods of higher instruction.” The reforms here 
briefly stated it was reserved for another century to suggest, and to 
still another to introduce; and their fruitful instruction is only now 
part of the glory of the modern University. 

8. The labors of Ramus in simplifying text-books—in epitomiz- 
ing the recorded truths of science, and arranging them in clear log- 
ical sequence for the learner, were more immediately successful. 
He published grammars introductory to the study of the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages; and was the first eminent teacher 
who made his vernacular a regular study in the schools. 

In Rhetoric he followed Cicero, excluding much before taught, as 
belonging to logic, and made it eminently a popular study. 

In Dialectic, he simplified the details and restricted the field of 
discussion. He resolved the whole subject into nature, art, and 
practice. The art must proceed from the observation and imitation 
of what men actually do from natural reason and human experience. 
Logic he would bring out of the study of terms, into the necessities 
of discourse. He carried his pupils beyond the form of words into 
the beauty and science which they were intended to embody. 
Milton adopted the views of Ramus in his ‘Summary of Logic’ 
published in 1673, and Andrew Melville made them his guide in his 
logic classes at Glasgow. 

In Mathematics and Physics he was eminently the creator of new 
disciplines, making arithmetic, geometry, ethics, mechanics, astron- 
omy, and the phenomena of nature, subjects of study in French 
schools long before they became embodied in the curriculum of 
other nations. In his methods of treating them he was truly 
philosophical. He laid down but few rules, and these were evolved 
from the problems, and illustrated by numerous applications. 

* In 1209, the council of Soissons interdicted the reading of Aristotle, and condemned his 
writings to be burned ; in 1215, the legate of the Pope excepted the Organon from that condem- 
nation, and allowed it tu be taught ; in 1231, Gregory ee al lowed the reading of the 
Metaphysics and Physics ; in 1254, his successor removed all restriction; in 1266, his works 
were commanded to be taught in the university of Paris; while, in 1447, Nicholas V. not 
Fo ay te or 


chapter in the history of philosophy. Denounced at one time as the father of lies, and his works 
ivinely inspired, and his 








‘ proscribed as the fountains of heresy; accepted at another time as d M 
works prescribed as the criterion and text of truth; claimed by antagonistic parties ; often ident- 
ified with powerful sects, and seeming for a while to share in their disgrace, if not to perish with 
their fall. he has, nevertheless, ever arisen with new strength in every era of intellectual activity, 
and in the end asserted his supremacy as crowned king in the empire of human thought.—Baynes. 
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Comparnri, in his Historie de Doctrines de? Education in France, 
thus summarizes the educational work of Ramus: 


RADICAL PEDAGOGICAL REFORMER. 


Ramus belongs to the history of pedagogy not only by his conceptions 
and his works, but by his acts and his life, and, we may add, even by his 
death. In striking at him, his adversaries saw only the protestant; they 
looked upon him as the enemy of the scholastics and of the old methods, 
the indefatigable denouncer of the abuses of the university. Ramus, as 
_M. Renan has justly said, is to be looked upon rather as a martyr to 
good mental discipline than a martyr to liberty of conscience. He would 
have nature demonstrated by herself in the spirit of Comenius. 

Nothing could be more troubled, more dramatic, than the life of that 
battler of the sixteenth century. Grandson of a collier, son of a laborer, 
admitted to the College of Navarre as the servant of one of the scholars, 
he pursued his studies in the capacity of a domestic. By energy of work 
and force of will he triumphed over the difficulties of his condition, but 
the prejudices of the times, aroused by the temerity of his attacks, pur- 
sued him with hatred, and were disarmed only by his death. His great 
crime was his having dared to speak ill of Aristotle. It is true that upon 
this point he went beyond all bounds, insolently decrying him whom the 
superstitions of the middle ages had exalted to the clouds. Aristotle was 
considered infallible by the scholastics; and now Ramus boldly repre- 
sented his works as a tissue of errors. Quacuwmque ab Aristotele dicta essent 
commentitia esse, was the title of the thesis which he presented in 1536 in 
order to obtain the title of master of arts. So violent, and, it must be said, 
so unjust a reaction against the exaggerations of the middle ages, pro- 
voked a veritable unchaining of insults and persecutions upon the au- 
dacious critic. Professor Galland called him a parricide.* He was 
judged by a special tribunal, and two books which he had published in 
1548, under the title of Dialectica partitiones et Aristotelice animadversiones, 
were suppressed and condemned. In a sentence pronounced by Francois 
I, in the month of March, 1543, he formally forbade Ramus to teach or 
to publish his doctrines. ‘‘ We prohibit the said Ramus from using any 
more such maledictions and invectives against Aristotle, or other ancient 
authors who have been received and approved, or against our so-called 
daughter, the university, and its partisans.” Condemned to silence, 
Ramus was not discouraged. Nominated Principal of the College of 
Presles+ in 1545, he interested in his cause Cardinal Guise, Charles de 
Lorraine, his old fellow-student and preceptor of Henry II. He had ded- 
icated to him, in 1514, an edition of the elements of Euclid. Thanks to 
his powerful intervention, Henry II, revoking the sentence of Francois 
I, granted him in 1547 ‘‘the full use of his pen and his tongue,” accord- 
ing to the expression of Bayle. 

Ramus used this liberty to attack Cicero and Quintilian, and conse- 
quently excited renewed anger among the fanatics of antiquity. But, not- 
withstanding the incessant scoldings of his adversaries, Ramus was called 





*Ramus called Galland the bad genius of the University of Paris, of which he was 
rector in 1548. + The College was thereafter the residence of Ramus. 
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to. the College of France, in 1551, by the favor of the king, to occupy a 
new chair, created purposely for him under the title of Chair of eloquence 
and philosophy. His teaching in this place was most brilliant. 

. The royal lecturer.grouped around his chair two thousand auditors. In 
the dedication of his opening lesson, Ramus said: ‘‘ My lesson was pro- 
nounced in the midst of so large a concourse of people that many persons 
had to be carried out of the hall half fainting, and the orator himself, in 
that great heat, was taken with a fit of coughing and just escaped 
asphyxia.” But new struggles awaited a philosopher ‘‘too desirous of 
novelties,” according to the expression of Etienne Pasquier, “‘to live in 
peace with his contemporaries.” It is well known what a noise was made 
by the ridiculous quarrel about quis-quis and quan-guam, which the 
sorbonnes wished to pronounce kis-kis and kan-kan, while Ramus and 
some others held on to the pronunciation of.the u.# The matter was 
carried before the parliament. 

Ramus stirred up the most serious strife by his attempts at reform in 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Moreover, from 1561, Ramus no longer 
concealed his sympathy for Calvinism. 

In short, by the superiority of his knowledge and the brilliancy of his 
truly eloquent speech, perhaps also by the too-trenchant tone and arro- 
gance of his discourses and writings, he excited the animosity of some of 
his colleagues. His most formidable enemy was Jacques Charpentier, of 
whom the friendship of the Jesuits and the influence of the court had 
made royal lecturer of mathematics in the College of France, although he 
himself confessed his profound ignorance of that science. One may 
judge of the quality of teaching at that time when he is told that Char 
pentier, in order to keep his place, promised to make himself qualified to 
teach mathematics in less than three months. 

By denouncing the incapacity of his colleague, by revolting against a 
scandalous nomination, by energetically demanding guarantees, examina- 
tions, and competitions, in order to secure the recruiting of the profes- 
sors, Ramus stirred up the enmities that were secretly fomenting against 
him, and re-awakened those which had apparently been put to sleep, so 
that he had to defend his chair at the same time against Catholics, against 
the disciples faithful to Aristotle, against those jealous and envious of his 
talent, and against his personal enemies. By turns dispossessed of his 
title of professor, or re-established in his functions, according to the 
vicissitudes of the civil war, he was obliged to flee to Germany. He 
went from city to city, offering his services to the universities, received 
at first with suspicion as the blasphemer of Aristotle, but almost every- 
where fortunate enough to reconquer public favor and alter the state of 
minds that had been prejudiced against him, by the fervent heat of his 
discourses. He attempted in vain to obtain a chair of philosophy in 
Geneva, near the rector of the university, Theodore de Beze.¢ But trials 
were of little importance to him; he was supported by an indomitable 
firmness of character, eomposed of self-love and an ardent confidence in 
the future. ‘‘I bear these storms without pain and even joyfully,” he 

*From this tidiculous quarrel came the word can-can, to designate a foolish rumor. 


+De Beze replied to Ramus that at Geneva they would not depart ne tantillum quidem 
from the opinions of Aristotle. 
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said, ‘‘ when I contemplate the time in a peaceful future when, under the 
influence of a more humane philosophy, men will have become better, 
more polished, and more enlightened.” He worked happily for that 
future by his works, by his grammars, by his dialectics, by the plans of 
reform which he addressed io King Charles IX. He contributed the aid 
of generous foundations to this work; in 1588 he bequeathed to the Col- 
lege of France a salary of 500 pounds for the establishment of a chair 
from which should be taught geometry, optics, mechanics, and astronomy. 
Such a man should have deserved the gratitude and love of his cotempor- 
aries. But the world is not always sweet to innovators. Ramus knew 
it; and from his youth he had foreseen the possibility of a tragic end. 
“Since we have declared war upon the sophists, in the interest of truth, 
we must accept a glorious and intrepid death, if need be.”* In 1571, when 
France was pacified, or appeared to be so, Ramus returned to Paris, but 
the following year, the nefarious year of Saint Bartholomew, he fell 
under the blows of ‘‘ fanaticism envenomed by envy;” he died like Soc- 
rates, whom he had perpetually invoked, and called his preferred master. 

Ramus was not only, like Rabelais or Montaigne, a theorist who pro- 
pose his dreams. A professor, and a zealous professor, he had through 
his functions of professor the power to realize at least some portion of 
his plans. It is not exaggerating his merit to consider him as the initiator 
of what is now called superior teaching. Let us follow him first in his 
_ chair in the College of France, in order to judge of his methods. We 
will then see how his books have contributed to the general amelioration 
of the methods of study, and ut last we will designate the reforms which 
he solicited, in vain, it is true, from the power of kings. 

PROFESSORSHIP IN THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. 

The title of the chair which Henry II created in 1551 in favor of Ramus, 
the chair of eloquence and philosophy, would be enough to characterize the 
teaching of the master who was first appointed to fill it. Ramus, touched 
with the spirit of the Renaissance, had learned to love elegance of lan- 
guage, clearness and brilliancy of form; he detested the barbarous jargon, 
and the dryness of style which had been held in honor for centuries.+| He 
first mingled literature and eloquence in his lessons in philosophy. One 
of the grievances most. frequently brought against him by his enemies is 
his explaining the poets and orators with great dignity of gesture and 
language. At a time when it was necessary to confine himself to quoting 
Aristotle and reading fastidious abstracts of philosophy he was blamed for 
being eloquent, and for giving science a little fire and life. The prime 
merit of Ramus was having freed philosophy from the barbarous forms of 
scholasticism. ‘‘I used all diligence,” he says, ‘‘ in treating education in 
the Socratic method, investigating and demonstrating experiment, and 
retrenching the superfluity of rules and precepts. It has been my study. 
at all times to remove from the path to the liberal arts all the thorns and 

*Ramus was the first man to open the door for private individuals to be invited, and to 
create public professors. 

+ Long before Ramus was called to the College of France, he opened courses of lessons 
in the College of Ave Maria. “There, for the first time in the University of Paris,” says 


Mr. Waddington, “the Greek and Latin authors were read in the same classes, and the 
poets and orators were explained at the same time. 
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pebbles, and all preventives and obstructions from» minds; to make the 
way plain and straight in order to attain more easily not only the knowl- 
edge but the practice and the use of the liberal arts.” 

To render study easy and practical was the thing to which the middle 
ages had given the least attention. It is Greek wisdom, the inspiration of 
Socrates, which, as Ramus teaches us, brought into the right path the pro- 
fessor of the College Royal. ‘‘ When I came to Paris I fell into the subtle- 
ties of the sophists, and they taught me the liberal arts by questions and 
disputations. . . After I was nominated and graduated for master of arts, 
I could not be satisfied in my own mind, and I judged that these disputes 
had brought me nothing but loss of time.” Is not this precisely the reflec- 
tion that Descartes revived in the following century with the same feeling 
of discouragement and the same complaints upon the vanity of his first 
studies? Only Descartes, with the power of genius, asked the remedy 
only of himself; Ramus appealed to the ancients. ‘‘I felt as if conducted 
by some good angel into Xenophon, then into Plato, where I became 
acquainted with the Socratic philosophy; and then, seized with joy, I put 
it before me that the masters of arts in the University of Paris had 
deceived themselves by thinking that the liberal arts could be well taught 
by making questions and conclusions; but that, laying all sophistry aside, 
the right way was to explain and propose practice.” 

Besides his value for form and his contempt for a barbarous philosophy 
(ab humanitate sejuncta), which characterized Ramus, is the serious effort 
he made to introduce realism into logic, if I may so speak, in order to sub- 
stitute a natural and solid art for the hollow formulas of the middle ages. 
No one has better shown that logic or dialectics takes for granted the 
study of nature; that it is only a regulated psychology. ‘‘ Above all 
things,” he says, ‘‘we ought to apply all our strength to discover what 
nature can do, and how she proceeds in the employment of reason. 
Science will have fulfilled its task only when it shall have reproduced 
natural wisdom. It must then study its lessons in choice minds where 
they are as it were innate.” It is impossible to understand better the nat- 
ural origin of logic. Thus understood, dialectics becomes a practical 
science, in which Ramus justly discriminates three steps, nature, art, and 
exercise: what we should at the present day and in our modern language 
call psychological gifts (données), the rules and practice of logic. 

It was combating scholastics usefully to teach a simplified and rejuve 
nated logic. But Ramus served the cause he loved better still by pro- 
claiming, in advance of Descartes, the principle of free thought. ‘‘ Reason 
is the queen and mistress of authority (ratio auctoritales regina dominaque 
esse debet”), He did more besides than to claim the rights of free exam- 
ination; he used them. His only fault was that of scattering his efforts 
over all the points of human thought, and consequently of founding 
nothing. By turns humanist, mathematician, grammarian, and philos- 
opher, he believed in a universal method which he said ‘‘was as much 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s as it was that of Hippocrates and Galen; as much 
that of Virgil and Homer as of Cicero and. Demosthenes,” From this 
want of analysis, this superficial universality, results the relative medioc- 
rity of his works, very inferior to the workman; works of combating 
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rather than of definitive organization; the faithful image of an age more 
active than fertile, and which criticised rather than founded. 

However it may be, by eloquence of form and liberty of thought, 
Ramus appears to us as the first professor of superior teaching in our 
country. Abelard alone might dispute this title with him. With Ramus 
the College Royal of France, which Francis I had organized only by 
degrees, without any view of it as a whole, became truly conscious of its 
peculiar destiny and of that eminently useful role in which the research 
into new truths is mingled with the exposition of acquired facts. Thé 
College of France had begun its career towards 1580 by two chairs, one of 
Hebrew, the other of Greek. The studies proscribed by the university, 
immovable and full of routine, found a refuge in a college which has been 
spiritually compared to a colony. ‘‘The College of France was to the 
University what the old colonies were to England, an open asylum to 
everything that did not find itself at ease in the mother country.” Thus 
to the Greek and to the Hebrew, to the chairs of Danes and Vatable, was 
added later another exiled study, civil law, national law which the Uni- 
versity sacrificed to canonical law. In 1545, the College Royale counted 
twelve lecturers, seven for Greek and Hebrew, one for Latin, one for 
philosophy, two for mathematics, one for medicine. When put into the 
hands of the laity and endowed by the king, the superior teaching was at 
once secularized and emancipated. A spirit of liberty was ‘born which 
later was to bear its fruits. Ramus was the most living expression of it 
in the sixteenth century, with the attractions peculiar to his temperament, 
with the giddiness and fire which distinguish youth, the youth of ideas 
as well as the youth of men. 


STUDY AND USE OF FRENCH IN INSTRUCTION. 

Besides the examples given of high teaching, Ramus served the cause 
of instruction in all its steps by his efforts to have it accomplished in the 
French language. We know how great was the empire of the Latin at 
that time. French was despised. Budé himself, who inspired Francois 
I to found the College of France, regarded it as at best fit only to describe 
the art of hunting. He thought Latin necessary for the expression of 
noble ideas and the treatment of elevated subjects. Montaigne himself 
was suspicious of his prose, however immortal, and said he wrote a book 
for a few men and a few years. ‘‘If it had been a matter of duration,” 
he added, ‘‘it would have been necessary to commit it to a more Con- 
firmed language.* At the end of the sixteenth century, in the colleges of 
the Jesuits as well as in three of the universities, the pupil was punished 
for having spoken otherwise than in Latin even in conversation with his 
comrades. In the statutes published in 1598 by order of Henry IV, to 
fail to attend mass, and to express one’s self in the vulgar tongue, are two 
faults of the same order, to be chastised in the same manner. The Uni- 
versity was so severe upon this subject that one day a paper hanger, har- 
rangued in Latin by the rector who was reproaching him about his goods, 

*This prejudice about the frailty of the French language lasted along time. In 1683 
Malbranche wrote to Lenfant, a German theologian, who had translated into Latin his 


“ Recherche de la vérite”: ‘Iam very happy that you will thus render immortal what 
could at most last but a century, on account of the inconstancy of living languages.” 
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having said, “ Speak French and I will answer you,” was arraigned before 
the Parliament as if he had committed a crime. Ramus is one of those 
who did most to combat these traditions and give credit to the national 
janguage. He was among the first to applaud the ordinance of Francis I, 
who prescribed its employment in the sentences of the Parliament and 
the public acts. He demanded translations of the Bible in the vulgate. 
At last he published a French dialectic and grammar himself. He had at 
heart, he said, ‘‘to put the liberal arts not only into Latin, for the doctors 
of every nation, but into French, for France, where there is an infinity of 
good minds capable of all knowledge and discipline of which they are 
deprived by the difficulty of language.” He thus fulfilled the wish that 
Joachim du Bellay had formed some years before in his Defence and illus- 
tration of the French language: ‘‘ Then if the philosophy sown by Aris- 
totle and Plato in the fertile attic field was transplanted into our plain 
French, it would not be throwing it among roots and thorns, where it 
would be barren, but it would be bringing it near from afar, and turning 
it from a stranger into a citizen of our republic.” 


DIALECTICS AND LOGIC, 


The Dialectics of Ramus was the first original philosophical work 
written in our language. It has a right to be placed by the side of the 
logic of Port Royal, which it anticipated and prepared for; the logic of 
the Oratoire besides, and as has been said, the ‘‘logic of the humanist” 
(logique humaniste).. The logic of Port Royal came to be the logic of good 
sense and judgment, while waiting for the great scientific logical works 
of ourage. The “‘Dialectics” of Ramus pretended to free itself from 
Aristotle, but in reality it only shook off the scholastic yoke. It returned 
unconsciously to the natural logic codified in the Analitics, and which 
Ramus naively carries back to Moses and even to Noah, “‘ whose logic,” 
Mr. Waddington wittily says, ‘“‘is not printed.” The great novelty in 
the Dialectics of Ramus was the introduction of examples and exercises. 
**To attain the true law of logic,” said the author, ‘it is not enough to 

. know how to gabble its rules in school, but it is necessary to practice 
from the poets, orators, and philosophers; that is, from all kinds of minds.* 
«* Few precepts and much practice,” is the pedagogical principle which 
Ramus applied in his different grammars. Another merit which he knew 
how to give them was the correctness and elegance of form, a merit 
unheard of until his time. If the grammatical methods of Ramus did 
not obtain great credit in France, they were at least put in practice and 
followed by foreigners, and particularly at Salamanca in Spain, by the 
celebrated grammarian, Sanctius, whom Lancelot quotes in terms of 
eulogy. They were especially used with profit a century later by the 
humanists of Port Royal. His success was so great in Germany and in 
protestant countries, that his doctrines received a name, Ramism. 
His*books, and particularly his arithmetic and geography remained 
classics for a long time, and Milton, in 1672, published a logic which was 











* Ramus was anticipated by two Frenchmen, Lefevre d’ Etaples and Jean le Ménore, 
both adversaries of the scholastic method ; also by two Germans, Rudolphe Agricola and 
John Sturm. See Agricola and Sturm, in Barnard’s German Educators, 
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only an abridgement of the Dialectics of Ramus: Artis Logica vlenior 
institutio ad Petri Rami methodum concinnata. 
REFORMS IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

The work of Ramus which remains for us to examine is perhaps the 
most interesting of all those produced by that fertile writer. For pre- 
cision and neatness of ideas, for clearness and connection of reasoning, 
the Avertissements au Roi sur la réformation de? Univérsité de Paris follow 
the Discours de la Méthode. It contains circumstantial details upon the 
real state of study in the sixteenth century, and the author gives excel- 
lent advice which has been taken advantage of in the course of time. 

The principal abuse which Ramus points out is the great number of 
professors in excess of the needs of the university, and consequently the 
increase of expense to the students. ‘‘An infinity of men,” he says, 
‘who, ignorant as well as learned, have undertaken to make a trade of 
teaching philosophy, medicine, jurisprudence, or theology. Hence has 
arisen the storm which has despoiled all the fields.” Indeed, the number 
of professors having increased, while that of the pupils remained the 
same, it had been necessary to be extortionous upon the former in order 
to pay the latter. Thus, for the pupil in philosophy, ‘‘ by ordinance and 
statute, the expense was to be four crowns or six at the most.” It had 
become quadrupled, and rose to fifty or fifty-five livres. Ramus gives a 
curious detail of the different articles of expense. The professor touched 
but a very small part of the money paid by the student; the rest was used 
up in a quantity of formalities. ‘‘Of what use,” says Ramus, ‘‘ are so many 
signatures and seals of the rector, procurer, receiver, principal? And 
why so many gloves, caps, banquets, to prove the diligence and compe- 
tency of the disciple? Where do so many purses go, and to what use are 
they converted? They are partly distributed to the procurers, receivers, 
singers, and priests who say mass and solemn vespers; a good part of 
this money is even spent in candles for the Day of Purification.” 

In the faculties of theology and medicine instruction was still more 
expensive, the exactions still greater. While the faculty of jurisprudence 
obeyed the sentence of 1534, which fixed the tuition of each pupil at 
twenty-eight crowns, the physicians and theologians demanded much 
larger sums. ‘‘The increase of expense in the faculty of philosophy,” 
Ramus wittily remarks, ‘‘had been made according to arithmetical pro- 
gression, while for medicine and theology they had followed geometric 
progression. The expense of the two years of medicine did not amount 
to less than eight hundred and eighty-one pounds (livres) and five pence, 
and the expenses of students in theology exceeded a thousand pounds. 

Here as everywhere Ramus expressed himself with entire freedom; he 
never spared the theologians. ‘‘ The canonists,” he says, “‘ have, lack-a- 
day, the pope, with the will and authority of the king of France, as the 
dispenser of these moneys, and it is not probable that so good a captatn has 
despised and left behind the soldiers of his empire without conferring upon 
them some good favor.” 

What shocked Ramus most in these fiscal exactions is the difficulty 
they threw in the way of the acquisition of knowledge, ‘It isa very 
unworthy thing that the way to the acquaintance with philosophy should 
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be closed and forbidden to the poor, who need to be learned and well 
taught.” Could he, who had been a poor student in his youth, brought 
up almost by charity, could he fail in sympathetic commiseration for the 
disinherited of the world, who, were forbidden to pretend to knowledge, 
when knowledge was set at so high a price? 

What does Ramus demand, in order to remedy these fatal abuses? He 
demands that the professors shall be paid by the king, or the state. “Sire, 
give them their wages. As to money, there is no embarrassment; the 
convents can furnish it;” and he adds, with some irony, that they will be 
enchanted to furnish it. ‘‘So many convents of monks and canons in 
your city of Paris will esteem themselves very happy and much honored 
to pay this expense and will easily and promptly furnish it, Sire, if you 
will only command them.” Did Ramus count as much as he said he did 
upon the generosity and zeal of the canons and monks? * 


DISCIPLINE. 


us not only attacked the exaggeration of the expenses of study and 
the luxury of the formalities which accompanied the examinations. He 
pointed out still other abuses. ‘From that infinity of doctors are not 
only engendered infinite expenses, but also an infinite contempt and con- 
demnation of discipline.” One of the infractions of discipline and law, 
pointed out by Ramus, was that the teaching of philosophy was no longer 
given publicly in the street of Feurre or Fouarre, “‘ and is given to-day in 
private by each college,” and this in spite of the royal ordinances and the 
regulations ‘‘ of the Cardinal of Touteville.” ‘‘In the law,” adds Ramus, 
‘the street of the Feurre means the public schools of philosophy. It is 
not long since one person died who was the last public lecturer in philos- 
ophy.” What are Ramus’ reasons for justifying the preference he gives to 
the public teaching of philosophy over the private? It is that in the public 
teaching a small number of professors is sufficient, and that it is easier to 
find eight or ten excellent lecturers on doctrine than a hundred. Moreover, 
in the colleges the teaching of philosophy, abandoned to the initiative of 
unlearned professors, is not what it ought to be. Doubtless the regents 
at last rejected the old questioning of the middle ages in order “‘to receive 
the gravest and purest authors of philosophy;” for example, Aristotle. 
But they did not know how to make use of them; they contented them- 
selves with debating on the rules of art; so that it was not a matter of 
much interest whether they had the questionings or Aristotle, since they 
did not try to draw any more profit from him than from others. The 
teaching of philosophy consisted as yet only in vain disputes of words. 
«It was,” says Ramus, “all altercation and questioning.” It only touched 
the lips ‘‘in mathematics, without which all other philosophy is blind,” 
and which is the first of the liberal arts. He scarcely attacked natura: 
philosophy, for there was neither use nor experience of things in it. The 
conclusion of Ramus is that it is necessary to re-establish the royal or pub- 
lic lectures in philosophy. ‘‘ Let there be, if it seems good, the three first 
and common arts (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) inthe private colleges 
*Ramus’ irony is still more marked in other passages, for example: “It will be a 
divine benefit to opulent men, living in idleness, to aid and maintain the doctors who 
make a profession of religion and sanctity.” 
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and by the preceptors of the youngest classes; but after that, Sire, make 
the mathematical arts of the first honor and degree in public study.” 
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NEGLECT OF ORAL TEACHING. 


Ramus comments upon still greater abuses in the higher faculties of 
law, medicine, and theology. The professors had almost ceased giving 
lessons in them, they were nearly suppressed and left only to the private 
labor of the pupils, or at best to obscure masters, who, for a few pounds a 
of wages, taught in their place.* They contented themselves with 3 
being present occasionally and at long intervals at the public acts and a 
examinations. ‘‘ What would become of the teaching of colleges,” 
exclaimed Ramus, ‘‘if the regents, following the example of the profes- 
sors of medicine, only took their chairs to hear the disputes and quar- 
rels of their scholars?” To judge of this by revelations in every way 
worthy of belief, which Ramus makes to us upon the idleness and non- 
chalance of the professors of this century, we are convinced that the pro- 
fessors or the higher teachers of that time were especially distinguished 
from others, in that they did not profess; the characteristic of the higher 
teaching was that no one taught it! Sometimes there was an attempt to 
justify this idleness of the masters, and to present their habits of silence as 
a pedagogic principle. ‘‘The students,” they said, ‘‘ worked more at 
home alone with their books.” This paradox made Ramus indignant. 
The eloquent professor who had to so high a degree the art of stirring the 
mind and insinuating his thoughts, protested forcibly against this con- 
tempt of oral teaching; he believed in the value of the spoken word, the 
efficacy of human speech. ‘Public schools, not private studies, are the 
mistresses of discipline. The hearing is a better master in learning than 
the eyes. The living voice of a learned and wise professor instructs and 
teaches much better than the silent reading of an author, however great 
he may be.” Who would now doubt the justness of these affirmations? 

Besides the general and common defect in all branches, that is, that the 
professors no longer professed, Ramus designates some particular vices. 
The faculty of law abandoned civil law in favor of canon law; ‘‘ the part 
of civil law the most noble and the most ancient, remained in the back- 
ground.” As to the faculty of medicine, Ramus complained that the 
practical exercises were neglected. ‘‘The regent doctor, at one season 
of the year, should set his pupils to philosophizing upon the herbs, 
plants, and all kinds of simples in the meadows, gardens, and woods? 
at another season he should practice them upon the body; in another, 
and this is the most important, he should communicate to them for 
the cure of maladies, consultations, medicaments, and everything apper- 
taining thereto.” Herbariums, dissections, in short, clinics—this is the 
programme of exercises that Ramus would substitute for the eternal dis- 
putes of theschools.+ ‘‘ Our college faculties,” he says, ‘‘ only know how 
to make disputatious scholars, who learn their art only at the expense of 




















































* The doctors of medicine assigned to two bachelors who read in their places 12 pounds 
of salary. 

t Ramus says this practical teaching was in use in the University of Montpelier and in 
all the schools of medicine in Italy. 
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their patients.” From whence the proverb: de noveau medicin cemetierre 
boussu—with a new doctor, an open (or muddy) cemetery. 

Ramus reserves the extreme severity of his criticism for the facu'ty of 
theology. Here it is mo longer the philosopher who speaks; it is the 
sectary of the reformed religion. ‘‘ One feels,” says Crevier, ‘‘a taste of 
protestantism” in passages like the following: ‘‘ The theologians do not 
command their disciples to read and study the Old and New Testaments, 
but I know not what filth and villainous questionings drawn from a bar- 
barism hitherto unknown.” Instead of the divine word, what they pro- 
pose to their students ‘‘ is a science so musty and adulterated that it can- 
not be unraveled or cleared up.” Let them at last renounce the thorny 
disputes ef their questionings and substitute the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek, in order to approach as 
near as possible to ‘the divine light” of religion. Moreover, Ramus, always 
much preoccupied with the art of speech, demands that the “explana- 
tions and sermons” shall be multiplied. He wishes the theologians to 
know how to preach, as well as physicians should know how to cure. 


THE HUMANITIES. 

By the side of Ramus’ lively protestations against the organization of 
the superior faculties, we must recollect the praises he bestows upon the 
faculty of the arts and the progress it had made during and after the 
reign of Francis I. It is to this king that he gives the honor of being the 
first to restore, or rather to inaugurate ‘‘the study of humanity in the 
midst of the barbarism of the schools.” Before Francis I they only read 
mediocre authors,* they had for grammarians only ‘‘ barbarous Alex- 
anders of the Ville Dreu Theodletz.” The sole pedagogic proceeding was 
& perpetual dispute, a “‘contentious and perilous altercation of precepts.” 
The grammarians and rhetoricians of the university in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, began without making any noise or display, to reform these cus- 
toms. Ramus praises them for having welcomed the great writers of 
antiquity, ‘‘the authors of mark.” His estimate was that the true ped- 
agogic system consisted in the reading and imitation of the great writers, 
and also ‘‘in continual writing.” Ramus met in these views all the great 
minds of his time; the enemy of Aristotle hailed the return to the ancient 
classic authors as the dawn of a new revolution in study that had become 
necessary. But we must observe that Ramus recommends written tasks, 
a thing quite new at that time, as well as the explanation of authors. He 
thus made the application and personal efforts of the pupil a very large 
part in the secondary teaching, while, varying with remarkable wisdom 
the different pedagogic methods according to the different ages and 
degrees of acquisition, he claimed in the higher teaching a more sus- 
tained labor on the part of the masters, and the maintenance of oral les- 
sons. Ramus was “‘a great professor, a great school-man,” and we do 
not diminish his merit by acknowledging that he had forerunners, such as 
Lefevre d’ Etaples, Valla, Vives, and many others, any more than we 
disparage Descartes by showing that he owed something to Ramus. 





*These words mean inferior or “ go 80.” 











PRINCES IN FRANCE—THEIR EDUCATION AND TEACHERS, 


Compayré Historie Critique de I’ Education, translated by Mre. Horace Mann. 


IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE EDUCATION OF PRINCES. 

In a monarchial State, nothing is more important than the 
education of princes. More ardent than any other age had been 
to organize the monarchy, the seventeenth century had seen that 
the first condition of the stability of thrones is the wisdom of 
those who occupy them; that this wisdom is not inherent in the 
title of king, and that to acquire it it is necessary to be instructed 
and to study. Popular instruction had not then been thought of ; 
the word had not even been uttered. By educating a single man 
they thought they could dispense with the education of all others. 
The all-powerful king, that almost divine being, had he not alone 
the charge of procuring the happiness of a nation, of wishing for 
it, and thinking for it? According as he would be a good or a bad 
prince, France would be secure, or it would be compromised, and 
it depended upon his education still more than upon his nature, 
whether he would be good or bad. Hence an extraordinary emu- 
lation to contribute to this work, so essential to the safety and 
grandeur of the State. Every one either speculated upon the sub- 
ject or employed themselves in the instruction of the princes. 
Pascal declared that he would willingly sacrifice his life to conse- 
crate it toa thing so imvortant. Nicole wrote a series of treatises. 
under this general title; The education of a prince. Louis X1V 
was scarcely born before LaMothe LeVayer deposited in his cra- 
die a plan of instruction. Later, the son of Louis XIV saw 
grouped around him, in order to direct his studies, the greatest 
minds and the most distinguished erudites of the epoch. Bossuet 
and Fenelon did not think they could better employ their virtue 
and their genius than in instructing the future masters of France. 
Lancelot became the preceptor of the duke of Chevreuse ; Fleury 
that of the princes of Conté; Huet co-laborator in the education 
of the dauphin; Fiéchier was his reader; LaBruyére taught his-. 
tory to the grandson of the great Condé. The pedagogy of that 
time is truly a princely pedagogy. It is by educating princes that 
the seventeenth century gave the measure of its ideas upon educa- 
30 (465 ) 
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tion, This was the end asid aim of their conceptions; it swelled 


‘their imaginations, it sometimes even went beyond the require- 


ments. They would not have proposed such broad and vast pro- 
grammes.of study for men of.a,.more humble.conditiopn. But the 
progress of time has willed that the princely education of that 
time ‘should bécome the education of the. whole world. in later 
times. The editions ad usum Delphini-have fallen mto the com- 
mon domain, and the books composed by Bossuet fer the instruc 
tien of his royal pupil serve, at. the present day to prepare the 
most, modest aspirant for, his baccalaureate. 

It was a truly magnificent programme of studies whose differ- 
ent parts Bossuet undertook to develop with the aid of several 
distinguished co-laborers. The result did not answer to so many 
efforts and such hopes. Bossuet: himself pointed out the principal 
cause, by writing for the dauphin the little treatise entitled d 
Incogitantia, The inattention of a languishing and dreamy mind, 
which no study attracted, no discourse captivatea, made the great 
bishop despair. It is the portrait of his pupil that he traces in 
these few lines of his Politique: “The inattentive man casts his 
eyes this way and shat while one is speaking to him; he does not 
listen to you; he does not listen to himself; his mind is far away; 
he has followed nothing; his wandering glances. show how vague 
are his thoughts.” 

We cannot repeat too often, if any one is. disposed to exaggerate 
the power of education so far as to believe tnat it can transform 
every thing,—reflect upon this instruction of the dauphin by Bos- 
suet, upon the supreme excellence of the master, upon the definite 
mediocrity of the pupil! 

[As an off-set to the lamentation over Bossuet’s want of success in the educa- 
tion of a prince, we would point to the almost miraculous transformation pro- 
duced by Fenelon in his pupil, the duke of Burgundy, far more vicious in his 
childhood (if indeed such a word can be applied to a child under seven years of 
age) than the stupid little dauphin, whose defects seemed to be negative, and 
who was not tempted out of his reserve by love or sympathy, but shut up within 
himself by cruel discipline and an instruction based upon a grand theory but 
wholly unadapted to the nature of a child. Bossuet was teaching a prince before 
the eye of an expectant world. Fenelon was endeavoring to transform a way- 
ward child by the divine alchemy of love, and called God alone to help him; 
and his success should be a stimulus to every educator who has to deal with the 
forces of nature, in the form of a human being endowed with a will,—a subject 
that may well baffle the loftiest intellect and exhaust the resources of the tender- 
est conscience. If ever there was an inscrutable providence it was the loss of 
the duke of Burgundy to the world after such an education of mind and soul. 
Does it not rather prove that the good God does not-interfere with his own laws 
for the behoof of any individual or nation ?—Translator.] 
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EDUCATION OF LOUIS XIV. 

In the development of mind, are you disposed to exaggerate 
the part of the master and diminish the force of nature? Tc 
undeceive you it will be sufficient to compare the education of 
Louis X1V with that of hisson. Under the direction of Bossuet 
nothing was wanting to make the dauphin a great man; they did 
not succeed in making him even an ordinary one. Louis XIV, on 
the contrary, became what he was with masters who were perhaps 
eminent for learning, but who were mediocre preceptors. They 
were Péréfixe, the historian of Henry IV, and LaMothe LeVayer, 
the rather artificial author of Prose Chagrine, and so many other 
skeptic pamphlets. It must be added that his education, after 
being traversed by the storms of the Fronde, was interrupted and 
disturbed by a precocious use of power, the pupil having been 
promoted. 

LaMothe LeVayer,* the ingenious writer whom the history of 
philosophy places in the second rank of skeptics, seems a little out 
of place in this office of preceptor to a king. He presented himself 
as a candidate for that delicate office by dedicating to Richelieu, 
two years after the birth of Louis XIV, a long and well-studied 
work entitled, De ? instruction de Monseigneur le Dauphin. It was 
at the same time an indirect effort to make known his ambition to 
be the preceptor of the prince, and an effort to prove that he was 
capable of filling that office. Richelieu, who loved and esteemed 
the author, pointed him out when dying to the choice of Louis 
XIII; but the queen mother refused her consent, under the pre- 
text that LaMothe LeVayer was married. Nevertheless, in 1649, 
he was appointed to educate the brother of the king, the Duke of 
Orleans. It was an essay to be made of his pedagogic talents, 
and it succeeded. Struck by the progress of her youngest son, 
Anne of Austria decided in 1652 to utilize for the education of the 
king the good will of LeVayer. He. presided till 1660, when 
Louis XIV was married, over the rather desultory studies of a 
prince already partly emancipated from tutelage, and whom pol. 
ities or love occupied much more than letters or sciences. Le- 
Vayer had the mission of finishing the work Péréfixe had begun. 





*LaMothe LeVayer:was born in Paris in 1588, and published a treatise ‘ On the Virtue 
of the Pagans’ in 1642, which called out a tract from Arnauld ‘ On the Necessity of Faith 
in Jesus Christ.’ He was elected to the French Academy in 1689, and died in 1672, 
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LOUIS XIV AND HIS TEACHERS. 


PRIMARY WORK BY ABBE PEREFIXE. 

Haxpovuin pe Pererrxe,* the future archbishop of Paris, then 
Abbé of Sablonceau, had been summoned in 1644 to direct the edu- 
cation of the king. What was the instruction given to Louis XIV, 
under his auspices? This is what it is difficult to know, although 
Péréfixe, in the third year of his preceptorate, had composed a 
little treatise designed for his pupil, entitled Institutio principis. 
This book, dedicated by the author to Mazarin, then prime min- 
ister of the regent mother, Anne of Austria, is not a plan of 
study; it is simply a code of the most essential_royal virtues, an 
abridged morality for the use of princes, It contains a multitude 
of precepts by which Louis XIV hardly profited; such as, not to 
love war, as well as to avoid guilty amours. Ifthe young adorer 
of Olympia Mancini did not know how to defend his heart against 
the first movements of love, it is not for want of having early 
heard preached (too early, perhaps) a contempt for passion and a 
hatred of voluptuousness. In 1649, Péréfixe seemed to have 
divined and foreseen in his pupil the bubblings, the near explo- 
sion of the most vivid feelings. “What is most difficult,” he 
said, “is to protect the child against the premature invasion of the 
instincts of adolescence.” Vague and trivial generalties upon the 
duties of princes, upon the four cardinal virtues, upon the respect 
due to religion and its ministers, upon the obligations of kings 
toward their subjects; this is all that is to be found in a book 
which does not answer the expectations that the historic grandeur 
of him for whom it is written might be supposed to inspire. Some 
features of it are hardly worthy of being recorded; for instance, 
that it is more difficult to remedy false opinions than bad man- 
ners; that it is necessary to learn true, exact, complete history, 
which invents no falsehoods, conceals no truth. We feel that 
Péréfixe had a high conception of his task; only he neglects to 
tell how he acquitted himself of it. He thinks it useful to remem- 
ber that in order to reign well it is not enough for a prince to be 
born; which disposes us to think that the people around him were 
inclined to think it was. What he specially wishes a prince to 
learn is virtue. But he forgets that it is not sufficient to present 
to a child a certain number of general maxims, whatever empha- 
sis we may use in doing it. He forgets that morality can only 








* Hardovin de Beaumont Péréfire was born at Beaumont in 1605, published a history of 
Henry iv. in 1681, for the instruction of his royal pupil afterwards Louis xiv, was elected 
to the French Academy in 1654, made Archbishop of Paris in 1662, and died in 1670. 
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be the fruit of positive instruction, slowly acquired. In short, 
although a cotemporary of the great reforms which were going on 
in the College of L’ Oratoire, and the schools of Port Royal, 
Péréfixe did not think of letting his pupil profit by them, and it 
is still in Latin that he sermonizes, and endoctrinates the future 
protector of the classic literature of France. nf 


LE VAYER'S IDEAL OF THE PRINCE’S EDUCATION. 
We know with more detail and precision what were the lessons 
that Louis XIV received from his second preceptor. Besides the 
plan of instruction already pointed out, LeVayer composed and 
dedicated to the king a certain number of works, the Morale du 
Prince, the Logique du Prince, &c. These seven different writings 
show little originality; summaries clear enough, but also super- 
ficial, and too rapid, of the doctrine of Aristotle, they constitute a 
body of teaching at once superannuated and unsubstantial. We 
see that the author wrote for a pupil who was distracted and 
turned aside from study by other cares and who must not be 
repelled by too great difficulties. In his preface to Physique du 
Prince, the son of LeVayer says these words: “My father took 
‘care to put into it only what a great prince can turn to his profit, 
and suppressed everything which might be out of proportion to 
the things of which he was to take cognizance.” It is difficult 
indeed to simplify study more than LeVayer did. The Logique 
du Prince, for instance, contains twenty small pages. He dis- 
tinguishes the studies which kings are to be made to look pro- 
foundly into, and those of which they need only to have a slight 
survey; but when he sets himself to work, it seems as if all the 
Sciences came into the second category. So he pretends to find a 
juste milieu between those who wish to have a learned king and 
those who would cut him off from all knowledge of letters; but 
he does not hold the balance perfectly between the two extremes. 
Even in regard to knowledge appropriate to the character of a 
king, he thinks it is due to his dignity to present it in an agree- 
able form, and in contracted proportions, so that study shall not 
infringe too much upon the leisure and pleasures of the prince. 
Such is his ideal of the education of a prince, a very petty 
ideal, in which an excessive complaisance for the majesty of 
kings is very marked. We see in it another prejudice; LeVayer 
refers everything to a single end—the royal functions. The 
studies-which he passes in review are accepted or thrown aside in 
reference to their adaptation or non-adaptation “to the great office 
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of the government of nations.” He ignores that in order to make 
a king we must begin by having a man, and that, consequently, 
the kinds of knowledge that are apparently the most useless for 
the direct preparation of royal virtues may yet be of great value 
“to a king, because they develop the human faculties. Governed 
by these inexact principles, Le Vayer successively examines, accord- 
ing to the usage of schools, the seven liberal arts and the seven 
mechanic arts, to decide which of these will be the most suitable 
for Louis XIV to study. He does not think princes should be 
detained long upon grammars and languages. “I do not agree 
with Mariana,” he says, “who would teach Latin grammar to a 
young prince as regularly as if he were one day to contend for the 
cap of a doctor.” In the eyes of LeVayer, the exact knowledge 
of Latin is only suitable for small people; it is a thing for the 
rabble, not a royal study. ‘Our common nobility,” he says again, 
“often make a difficulty about charging themselves with so much 
Latin. ‘They laughed at Henry III when they learned that that 
prince, on his return from Portugal, took lessons in Latin. Con- 
clusion: the questions of grammar are too low for those of that birth ; 
it is not necessary to use the scepter in order to stir the dung- 
hill” Princes doubtless have special grace to know grammar 
without having studied it ! 
Everything of the contemplative order and which does not 
' directly tend to action, LeVayer rejects. No arithmetic or geom- 
etry, consequently; arithmetic is the science of merchants. ‘The 
imperial purple,” he says, in his bombastic style, “must not be 
kept long in the midst of geometric dust.” Astronomy? “Let 
Louis XIV arrest his steps there one moment, in order better to 
know the position of his kingdom in the world.”’ Music? He 
may addict himself to that, but on condition “that he remembers 
even when singing, who he is.” Rhetoric? “He must cultivate 
that more seriously in order to develop his oratorical aptitudes.” 
For those of the liberal arts which he sets aside, LeVayer would 
substitute others, physics, morality, geography. History, I know 
not why, is not named, but we must give credit to LeVayer for 
the fine eulogy he makes of physics, although he omits the physics 
of Aristotle, and through either ignorance or disdain, the physics 
of Descartes and Pascal. “There being no more beautiful or 
more royal book in the world than the code of nature, I would 
have the chapters within his reach interpreted to the prince.” 
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Physical Training. 

Physical education justly preoccupies the mind of La Mothe 
LeVayer. He would like to have it “a little in the fields, in 
order to make him robust.” He fears the delicacy of the city and 
of the court. He is a great partisan of bodily exercise and 
especially of hunting, “that noble art still forbidden to the rab- 
ble in many places,” and which he is astonished not to see placed 
among the liberal arts. It is pushing things rather far to say, 
«Tt is much more becoming to a monarch to hear about the chase 
than about the fractions of algebra, or the subtleties of geometry, 
or the systems of astronomy.” To justify this hearty admira- 
tion of hunting, LeVayer gives other ingenious reasons. “The 
qualities of the hunter prepare for the virtues of war, and more- 
over, the prince learns geography while he is hunting; he makes 
acquaintance with his own provinces.” 

LeVayer gives much value to the body. “A beautiful soul in 
an infirm body is an excellent pilot in a bad vessel.” But he was 
too much a man of letters, too erudite, not to love mind above all 
things. “It is a crime of high treason to deprive kings of the 
sciences, that is to say, of the greatest source of content which 
the soul is capable.” In spite of the insufficient instruction which 
he gave to his pupil, LeVayer with his rich erudition, withehis 
perpetual remembrance of classical antiquity, had at least the 
merit of keeping constantly kindled near the youth of Louis XIV 
& literary focus, as it were, whose heat and flame communicated 
themselves to the soul of the king, and it would be unjust to 
refuse him the share which belongs to him, without any doubt, in 
the education of a prince who was a man of taste and a friend of 
letters. 

LeVayer was not only an admirable man of letters; he was 
also a moralist. It is interesting to observe that he had drawn up 
for his pupil a course of economics, that is to say, he had inculcated . 

- the first notions of the science which teaches how to govern one’s 
family well, and whose first principle is reciprocity of affection 
and faith between husband and wife. 

The heir of the library of Mademoiselle de Gournay, LeVayer 
had also inherited, as far as his genius allowed, the philosophy of 
Montaigne. . He was a skeptic like him, but it was that skepticism 
then in fashion, which quarreled with dogmatic philosophy only 
in order to be more in accord with Christian orthodoxy. He 
wishes for a devout king, but he is not to be a persecuting king 
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Did Louis XIV remember this fine saying: “The king will do 
well always to employ doctors (of learning) rather than execu- 
tioners in order to bring back those who have wandered from the 
faith.” On the other side, the very Christian king is not to per- 
mit- any one to encroach upon the temporal independence of his 
crown, nor to dare to violate the liberties of the Gallican church. 

The moral lessons of LeVayer are deficient, in spite of all his 
authority, not that he was not a very honest man and of very 
austere manners; but they have not the emphasis which is impos- 
ing; they testify to a cultivated and agreeable mind rather than a 
profound and reflective soul. In their form and tone they are 
good for the time, that first half of the seventeenth century in 
which literature was, as it were, a jew d’esprit, an artificial exer- 
cise. There was a show of talent in them, but there was no heart 
in them. They were a subtle and affected composition, and at the 
same time showed ignorance of the new ideas which were active 
in the bosom of the rising Cartesianism; such is the double want 
in the works of LeVayer; such was also the character and educa- 
tion of the king. “Louis XIV,” says Henry Martin, in his His- 
toire de France, “was badly instructed, and was in no respect 
initiated into that magnificent revelation of sciences and philosophy 
which made his age illustrious.” LeVayer quotes Descartes in the 
Physique du Prince; Henry Martin speaks again, “apropos of the 
seat of the soul and the pineal gland. This, it seems, is the only 
thing that Louis XIV learned in his youth of the Cartesian phil- 
osophy.” ‘ 

We can draw opposing pedagogical consequences from the 
' dignity and rank of princes by looking with preference upon 
their prerogatives or their duties. In preferring their prerogatives 
we are inclined to spare them, and think only of saving them 
trouble and preparing for them an easy course of instruction by a 
complaisant reduction of the different sciences, like those remedies 
for the use of sick people to which physicians endeavor to give an 
agreeable taste at the risk of enfeebiing their efficacy. If we 
prefer to look upon their duties, we recollect that the more a man 
is superior to others by birth, the more it behooves him to be 
superior in knowledge; far from sparing the prince trouble, more 
labor and more study should be imposed upon him than upon any 
of his subjects. The first method, the bad one, was LeVayer's; 
the second method, the good one, was Bossuet’s. 
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BOSSUET AND THE DAUPHIN. 


Charged in 1670 with directing the instruction of the eldest son 
of Louis XIV. Bossuet brought to his new office the great and 
noble qualities which distinguished him. It has been said that 
he put too much grandeur and elevation into it, and that he did 
not know how, according to the words of Montaigne, “to 
descend to the puerile conduct of his pupil.” The reproach has 
been renewed in our day, by M. Dupanloup, who, repeating the 
words of Cardinal Bausset, thinks that in the education of the 
dauphin, the master was everything, the pupil nothing. 

“ Bossuet was too great for the dauphin, and that great man 
was deceived by his own genius. If Bossuet had had as much 
flexibility of soul and as much patience as he had force and 
grandeur, he might have descended to that weak intelligence. 
The dauphin only felt the presence of that immense genius in the 
lassitude and uneasiness of his early years and his weak nature. The 
too powerful instructor had only fatigued and discouraged him.” 

Henry Martin also wrote with the same feeling: 

“The austere genius of Bossuet did not know how to make it- 
self little with the little; the teaching was given over the head of 
the dauphin, and from a distance, as it were; there was no famili- 
arity nor intimacy between the master and the disciple.” 

Monseignuer Dupanloup repeats the opinion already expressed: 

“The dauphin could not profit by the excellent culture that he 
received from the duke de Montausier, Bossuet, and Flechier. 
His small light, if he ever had any, was extinguished by the rigor 
of a hard and austere education, which added a weight to his 
nature’s timidity, and inspired the last degree of aversion for all 
kinds, not only of labor and study, but of the spirit for amusement; 
so that, by his own confession, after he had been set free from all 
masters, he had never read anything but the Paris articles in the 
Gazette de France that recorded the deaths and marriages.” 

There has been an attempt of late years, to defend the son of 
Louis XIV. M. Floquet in his learned studies of Bossuet, has con- 
stituted himself the advocate of the young prince. He has de- 
fended him against the vehement attacks of St. Simon, who 
represents him “without vice or virtue,” without knowledge of 
any kind, radically incapable of acquiring any; without imagina- 
tion or production, very lazy, without taste, without choice, 
without discernment, born for the ennui that he communicated to 
others, absorbed in his fat and his mental darkness.” The plead. 





POSSUET-AND THE DAUPHIN. 
ing of M. Floquet does not appear to us conclusive. He says, 
for example: “Monseigneur had much mind, but his mind was 
hidden.” To haves hidden ‘mind ‘or ‘not to have any at all, re- 
sembles very much ordinary men. The perspicacity of a courtier 
‘could alone discover the difference ! 

Without dwelling upon this exhatisted discussion, we may be 
permitted to say, that in the failure ofan education brilliantly 
organized and perseveringly pursued, the deficienciés were chiefly 
on the side of the pupil. Ifthe instructions of Monseigneur, pre- 
pared with so much solemnity, directed by a master like Bossuet, 
by a sub-teacher like Huet, assisted by such men as Fléchier, 
Tillemont, Cordemoy, Rohault, and many others, ended only in 
mediocre results, not to say in no results at all, the evil was not 
in a want of patience or suppleness in the preceptors; it came 
from the rebellious and ungrateful nature of a child whom his 
birth destined fora superior education, but whom his aptitudes 
confined rather to an‘elementary one. Politics required that the 
heir of Louis X1V should be represented almost as a god; nature 
hardly permitted him to become a man. Another time in history, 
@ preceptor of genius found himself in the presence of a great 
prince. But the powerful mind of Aristotle did not stifle the 
talents of Alexander, because the pupil was worthy of the master. 


Do not let us blame Bossuet then; the grandeur of his plan was © 
imposed upon him by the will of the king and the destiny of the 
dauphin. His methods, his science, his pedagogic zeal were at the 
height of the expectations entertained of him. It was not his 
fault that he had to do with a nature strangely disproportioned to 
such efforts. The best of seed grows only in appropriate soil. 


Corporal Punishment. 

Upon one point, however, we have a Tight to maintain that the 
discipline of the prince prevented the flight of his faculties. His- 
tory informs us that the most violent punishments, the greatest 
éorporal harshness were not spared him. Louis XIV officially 
transmitted the right of the correction of the prince to the duke 
of Montausier, the governor of the dauphin. Invested with this 
function by royal appointment, the duke, an irreproachable man, 
but excessively harsh and brusque, took seriously his title of exe- 
eutioner of high authority (hautes-euvres) and used his .right 
largely. Bossuet was present and allowed it. We see by this 
example, how powerful was the prejudice that considered physical 
ehastisement necessary. The princely dignity did not defend the 
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gons of French kings from the punishment of the whip. The 
most serene dauphin’s body was griddled with blows like that of 
the poorest pupil of the Jesuits. Louis XIV did not find fault 
with the whippings of his son; he had himself been whipped in 
his childhood, like his father Louis XIII, and his grandfather 
Henry 1V. Whipping (/’orbilianisme) was still an almost universal 
system, in ‘spite of the protestations of Montaigne and the Jansen- 
ists. Even in the following century Rollin did not dare to for- 
bid the ferule. That this hard regimen added to the timidity and 
natural stupidity of the dauphin we shall willingly agree, and we 
are surprised that Bossuet permitted it to be applied. Is it not he 
who said, “It is by gentleness that we must form the minds of 
children?” But we persist in thinking that the future of the 
young prince did not depend upon a few blows of the whip, more 
or less. We shall not be persuaded that the whip of Montausier 
alone rendered the wonderful efforts of Bossuet sterile, in an edu- 
cation in which there was not perhaps another grave fault com- 
mitted beside the one we have just pointed out. 

In his Letter to Pope Innocent XJ, Bossuet makes known in de- 
tail the methods he used. This letter, which “besides the ex- 
cellence of the matter is a piece of high latinity,” is dated March 
8, 1679. The education of the dauphin was drawing to a close; 
his marriage was celebrated a year after, on the 8th of March, 
1680. Arrived at the end of his mission, Bossuet expresses him- 
self satisfied with his work. He was less so than he affected to 
appear. We cannot be the dupe of the exaggerations imposed 
upon him by ¢ourtesy (by convenances ) in his discourse at the 
French Academy, when he described his pupil as having the liveli- 
est mind, the most beautiful disposition in the world. More sincere 
he was when he wrote to his friend Bellefond: “There is much 
to be borne with a mind so incapable of application; we have no 
sensible consolation, and we go on, as St. Paul says, in hope 
against hope!” (6 July, 1677.) 

But state reasons, political interests, required that the heir of 

the French throne should pass for one having superior merit. 
Could they decently confess that for ten years they had uselessly 
poured over his head all the treasures of science and genius ? 

Bossuet was of the school of Louis XIV, who said: “I should 
prefer not to have a son rather than to see him a sluggard.” The 
dauphin was subjected to a perpetual assiduity of study. No 
day passed without labor, not even Sundays. Bossuet allowed no 
absolute vacations. This was anerror. It is good for the mind 
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BOSSUET AND THE DAUPHIN. 


to be left from time to time in complete rest; reanimated by leisure 
and liberty, it goes back to its work with more force and ardor. 


Play—Recreative and Social. 


Bossuet mingled play and study every day, however; there 
is cértainly no great merit in acknowledging the utility of recrea- 
tion; no pedagogue has contested it. There can be no other 
difference of opinion than in the degree of importance granted to 
it, and Bossuet was one of those who attributed the most to it. 
“A child must play and enjoy himself, for that excites him. I 
fear nothing so much as frightening my pupil by that sad and 
terrible aspect of knowledge presented without art and modera- 
tion to so tender and feeble an age.” Like Port Royal, Bossuet 
knew that, to work with advantage, the child, still more than the 
man, needs well planned diversions to maintain a sort of serenity 
and gaiety of soul. 

Earnest in his endeavors to remedy the defects of a solitary 
education, and wishing to arouse the somewhat languishing self. 
love of the dauphin, Bossuet brought him children of his own age 
to play with him. Sometimes the queen and a large company 
honored these infantine sports with their presence. Bossuet did 
not then agree with those who, like Rousseau, are distrustful of 
self-love ; he did not believe in the efficacy of the emulation of a 
child with himself, since he deemed it necessary to join with it 
that of others. 

All that the seventeenth century knew was taught to the dau- 
phin, and by special men. Neither mathematics, nor physics, nor 
mechanics, nor law were forgotten. Bossuet, who summoned dis- 
tinguished men to the side of the prince to complete his own per- 
sonal work, naturally reserved to himself the vast domain of 
letters, and three points in these specially fixed his attention: 
the reading of the ancient authors, history, and philosophy. 

We have said elsewhere that Bossuet had the profane authors 
read to the prince, not in fragments, as was the custom among the 
Jesuits, but from beginning to end, in order that the mind should 
seize the train and connection of the thought. Overwhelmed with 
explanations, the dauphin acquired a certain knowledge of Latin; 
he read Terence and Virgil, Sallust, Cwsar, and Cicero. Itis a 
remarkable fact, that im the eminently christian education direc- 
ted by Bossuet, the Fathers of the Church did not figure. It is 
because Bossuet belonged to the seventeenth century, that is to 
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say to an epoch which for taste, justness of expression and thought, 
felt more at home in the authors of Athens and Rome than in the 
eloquent but rather declamatory and rather mixed writings of the 
Fathers of the Greek or of the Latin church. 

How can we avoid being struck with the liveliest astonishment 
that the ardent detractor of the theatre, the author of the Letter to 
Father Caffaro, that Bossuet, in short, should favor the reading of 
Terence? Wecannot say how agreeably and usefully Monseigneur 
diverted himself with Terence, and how many lively images of 
human life passed before his eyes while reading it. He saw the 
deceitful wiles of voluptuousness and women, the blind transports 
of youth tormented by love. Behold the Latin theatre, in its 
freest pictures transformed into a school of morals! Why then 
anathemas upon Moliere? The same contradiction is found 
at Port Royal. There they also translated with zeal the dramatic 
authors of Greece and Rome, and yet one of the masters of Port 
Royal, Claude Lancelot, preferred, in 1762, to renounce the office of 
preceptor of the princes of Conte, rather than take them to the 
theatre. 1n 1762, the theatre was Moliere and Corneille! I 
know very well that Bossuet reproached his contemporaries for 
writing “with less restraint ” than Terence ; but a few shades in 
expression do not change the fundamental ideas, and we have a 
right to be surprised at the strange prejudice which makes people 
admire in the ancients what they denounce as an impiety and a 
scandal in the moderns. 

In order better to reveal profane antiquity to his pupil, Bossuet 
went into the school himself. “Greek and Latin antiquity passed 
in review under their eyes : poets, orators, philosophers, historians.” 
He renewed the pleasant intercourse, a little interrupted by theo- 
logical studies, which had formerly bound him to Virgil, to Ho- 
mer, among the Jesuits of Dijon, and in the celebrated college 
of Navarre. Greek is not mentioned in the programme of studies 
addressed to Innocent XI, but we know well enoug): Bossuet’s 
taste for Homer. “The sublimity of the divine Homer, the rich- 
ness of his comparisons, and all his beauties, made him place him 
at the head of all poets and orators.” “To the end of his life,” 
said the Abbé Ledieu, “Bossuet loved to recite long passages 
from the Iliad and the Odyssey, and when people around him 
were astonished at that ever present memory,—‘do you forget,’ he 
would reply, ‘that I taught rhetoric at St. Germain and at Ver- 
sailles 7?” 
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Bossuet carried his devotion so far as to compose for Monseig- 
neur a Latin grammar. Most of those who have written upon 
grammar have proposed their rules in Latin or French verse, but 
“Bossuet wished to make an innovation by presenting them in 
French prose,” says Floquet. The great genius of Bossuet did not 
disdain to descend, in practice, to the most minute details. With in- 
defatigable application, he sought the means of making easy to the 
inattentive mind of his pupil the somewhat revolting study of 
grammar. All that has been said of the pretended dryness of his 
pedagogic methods, and the too majestic tone of his lessons, is be- 
lied by such testimony as that of the Abbé Ledieu: “One would 
hardly believe the labor and exactness of such a learned master 
in the study of grammar, if we did not see among his papers 
observations written with his own hand, not only upon the most 
curious rules of this-art, but upon the force and play of conjunc- 
tions and indeclinable particles, and even upon the good usage of 
Latin.words taken in a, peculiar sense in quite opposite significa. 
tions, by the best authors, whose example he cites,” 

The professorship of grammar and rhetoric was no disparage- 
ment to the professor of history. The Discourse upon Universal 
History, composed for the dauphin, proves sufficiently with what 
care Bossuet taught that science which he calls “the wise counselor 
of princes, the mistress of human life and politics.” Entirely 
neglected till the establishment of the colleges of, L’ Oratoire, the 
teaching of history was not really organized until by the powerful 
hand of Bossuet, The.system which he adopted in his lessons is 
almost precisely the one still pursued in colleges. He gave a cer. 
tain number of facts to the dauphin; the dauphin attempted to re- 
peat immediately what. he had heard; then he wrote them down, 
first in French, then in Latin. Bossuet.applied himself specially 
to make known to the dauphin the history of France, “ which is his 
own.” For that he drew from all sources, he. says himself, 
“ borrowing from the authors most. worthy of confidence all that 
he judged fit to make the prince understand the train of events 
and affairs.” Let us note, however, that the love of exactness 
did.not- go. so far.ag to have the history of France. read to the 
dauphin from the works, of Mézeray, those writings that were 
rather: liberal fer the time, of which Bayle had, said,— The 
author censures very forcibly the bad administration of the kings 
of France; the monarchs and their ministers are whipped by 
him like little scholars.” Conventional considerations and the 
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traditional respect for the past spoiled the history which was 
taught to princes, and falsified the spirit of the teaching.* 

The dauphin also studied geography in a way, not to be 
fatiguing. ‘We study geography while we are playing, and as 
if-taking a journey, examining the manners.of the people, especi- 
ally those of France, in order to know the opposing humours of so 
many different people who compose, this, warlike and stirring 
nation,” 

Bossuet had the merit of, understanding that the teaching of 
history should vary its means and extend its reach in proportion 
as the child grew, andits judgment became formed. It is only 
towards the end of his preceptorate that, his Discourse upon history 
was finished; it was his plan to make. summaries. of the general 
impression of the facts already studied, The philosophy of his. 
tory as Bossuet. understands it, may be contested, without any 
doubt; but this is not the place to point. out the errors and preju, 
dices which abound. in it. What must.at. least be. acknowledged 
is that, Bossuet was the first to make a systematic effort to refer to 
& single idea the innumerable events which have succeeded each 
other here below. The teaching. of history would be sterile if, 
after having dispersed. the thoughts,of a child over that multitude 
of. facts, they should’ not. be vigorously, brought back to the 
principle which governs them, to the law which rules them; if we 
did not assist the. scholar. to seize, in the prodigious. scattering of 
human actions, the ideas which. preside over the general progress 
of the world. 

Like most of the great Christians, Bossuet-loved and practiced 
philosophy. La Logigque, le. Traité de. la Connoissance.de Dicw et de 
Soi-méme were composed.for the dauphin. Bossuet, in his youth, 
had probably heard the.Jesuits, his masters, say that in philosophy. 
there is uncertainty and matter, for discussion. But by his personal 
reflections he had risen. above those prejudices; in his estimation 
philosophy contained a great many incontestible truths useful in, 
life, which ought. to be pointed out. to young: people, In. the ar- 
ticles. which he consecrated. to philosophy (the seventh, eighth, and 
tenth of the Letters to Innocent, XJ) it is true. that the name of Des- 
cartes. is not mentioned, and it. seems, as.if the, philosophers. of 
antiquity and the middle ages alone are introduced into the studies 
ofthe, prince. But who would. not recognize the Cartesian spirit 
in that declaration which is itself the summary of the philosophy 
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of Bossuet? ‘Philosophy, consisting principally in recalling the 
mind to itself, to rise afterwards as with sure steps up to God, is 
the way in which we have begun as the easiest investigation, as 
well as the most solid and useful one that-can be proposed. For 
here, in order to become a perfect philosopher, man has no need to 
study anything but himself, and without turning the leaves of so 
many books, without making troublesome notes of what philosophers 
have said, nor going very far to search for experiences, by re- 
marking only what he finds within himself he recognises the 
author of his being.” 

What still more raised the value of philosophy in Bossuet’s eyes, 
was the importance of that science for literary and oratorical edu. 
cation. Rhetoric, in the eyes of our greatest sacred orators, is 
only a dependence upon logic; it is in strong thoughts solidly con- 
nected and not in elegant verbiage that Bossuet sovght the secret 
of great style. ‘We have drawn rhetoric from logic in order to 
give to naked arguments which dialectics have collected as bones 
and nerves, flesh, mind, and motion; so we have not made of it a 
mere prater whose words have only sound, we have not made it 
inflated and empty, but sound and vigorous; we have not painted 
its face, but have given it a natural complexion and a lively color, 
so that it should have no lustre but that which comes from truth 
itself.” * 

In his exclusive admiration for Scripture morality Bossuet 
is not always as benevolent to moral philosophy as to other 
attributes (parts) of philosophy. “It is not necessary,” he 
says disdainfully, “to go in search of muddy streamlets, when 
we can draw water from the midst of a river.” But what proves 
that we need not take literally those harsh and injurious words, 
and that we ought to see in them nothing but a moment of for. 
getfulness, is that Bossuet himself explained the Morale d ‘Nico- 
maque to his pupil, joining with it that wonderful doctrine of So- 
crates, truly sublime for his time. + 

It is true that the history of education in the seventeenth century 
is fruitful in contrasts; and that sometimes, after having given les- 
sons in modesty to the pedagogue, it brings him examples to re- 
new his confidence; witness that brilliant education of the duke of 
Burgundy, which, directed by Fénélon, developed almost all the 
virtues in a soul in which nature seemed to have cast the germs 
of all crimes. 
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FENELON AND THE DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 


Bossvet, although not satisfied with the results of the education 
he had given to the dauphin, son of Louis XIV, hoped that the 
books and methods might be “made common to all the French 
people.” The progress of the age has realized this wish, and 
Bossuet had the satisfaction of seeing Fenelon in another princely 
education, that of the duke of Burgundy, use for the son the 
writings which had been composed for the father, whom they 
failed to educate, on account of the stupidity of the subject. 

If Fenelon borrowed some of his works from Bossuet, if, phil- 
osopher and humanist like him and more than him, he gave the 
same general direction to the studies of his pupil, he at least did 
not carry into his function of educator the same spirit or attrac- 
tions. Bossuet as a pedagogue and elsewhere is grandeur; Fene- 
lon, as preceptor, is address, In the one it isauthority, broad and 
serene loftiness of view that dominates, the tone majestic though a 
little cold; in the other it is insinuating ability, persuasive sweet- 
ness, ever grace and penetrating tenderness. Bossuet had per- 
haps no superior in his age in the theory of instruction; Fenelon 
had no equal in the practical qualities of the pedagogue. In the 
former, we admire the correct plan, the wisdom which presides 
over the general organization of the studies; in the other, the art 
with which he knew how to take possession of the mind and heart 
of his pupil, and give effect to his lessons. 

It is a great point with a teacher to make himself loved; Fenelon 
succeeded in this. The duke of Burgundy, in spite of his bad in- 
stincts, although he was born “terrible,” according to St. Simon, 
had not one of those recalcitrant natures that Bossuet himself 
could not subdue. Under a violent and proud outside he hid 
treasures of sensibility and intelligence. These secret resources 
Fenelon discovered. His skillful hand was needed for that —“ the 
most skillful hands in every respect, and singularly formed by 
heaven for the art of instructing a prince.” St. Simon says of the 
boy: “he was born with a nature that made one tremble to be- 
hold. He was so furiously passionate that he wished to break the 
clocks when they struck the hour that called him todo something 
he did not wish to do, and was in as great a rage with the rain if 
it interfered with his plans. Resistance put him intoa fury. He 
loved passionately everything that was pleasure. The wonder is, 
that in a very short time, devotion and grace made another man of 


him and changed such fearful faults into the contrary virtues.” 
31 
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Under Fenelon’s direction he became the most studious, the 
most virtuous, the most devout of princes. He even became so to 
excess. The education given by Fenelon came near failing by 
having succeeded too well. His father, when dauphin, had learnt 
nothing with Bossuet ; with Fenelon, the duke of Burgundy 
profited too much. He was such a devotee that he refused to be 
present at a ball given by the king, because it was the day of 
Epiphany. He was so studious that he incommoded his surround- 
ing friends, He was found fault with for his too great fondness 
for studying the sciences and taking pleasure in talking about 
them. “It was: asked if this young man, who had the tastes of a 
monk, would have the virtues ofa king.” In 1710, two years be- 
fore his death, St. Simon wrote, at the request of the duke of Beau- 
villiers, a very extended discourse in order to complain that, 
having arrived at the age “when the question is no longer to ac. 
quire, but to diffuse,” the heir to the throne, absorbed by his de. 
votions or his books, “shut himself up in the gloomy and hidden 
solitude of his closet.” The mysticisms of Fenelon and his lively 
taste for letters, the faults and qualities of the master, had pene- 
trated the very soul of the pupil. 

It was in August, 1689, that Fenelon entered upon his duties. 
He was also made preceptor of the brother and sister of the duke. 
The duke of Beauvilliers, the prince’s tutor, had proposed him to 
the king. Madame de Maintenon doubtless supported the pro- 
posal. Fenelon called to his side as under-teachers, the abbé 
Fleury and the abbé de Beaumont. The prince was then seven 
years old. The difficulty was, not to develop his intelligence (it 
was very quick by nature), but to calm and appease his fiery pas. 
sions, to govern his transports, to make him docile and comppiant. 
It would have been clumsy to tutor such an impé@mous 
soul, and overwhelm it with pedantic lessons in morality. It was 
only by indirect means and by dint of tact that Fenelon reached 
his end. He imagined the plan of composing fables adapted to 
his age and his position, full of discreet allusions to his faults and 
his most salient acts of waywardness, and which gave him, under 
the veil of a charming, ingenious picture, lessons apropos. 
‘From this happy inspiration came the “ Recueil des fables composées 
pour Veducation du duc de Bourgone.” (Collection of fables, &c.) 

“One might,” said Bausset in his History of Fenelon, “follow the 
chronology of the composition of these fables by comparing them 
“with the progress which age and instruction brought into the 
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education of the prince.” Allegories, with their very general 
morals, have always been of service in the education of men ; what 
can be said of fables, whose moral concerned exclusively him 
who read them; written from day to day in order to remedy a 
fault which had just been committed, or to encourage a virtue at 
its very first awakening? This procedure has but one fault ; it 
would require that every pupil should have a Fenelon at his side, 
that is to say, a master sufficiently educated and capable of 
reading his character, and endowed with enough invention to im- 
provise stories appropriate to the circumstances. What art the 
author of [Existence du Dieu must have put into those agreeable 
stories which the prince immediately applied toa fault committed 
the evening before, or to a good impulse felt that morning! The 
fable of the Fantasque presented to the duke the picture of his 
transports of rage and taught him how to correct them ; that of 
l Abetlle et la Mouche reminded him that the most brilliant qualities 
are of no use without moderation. One day, in an access of anger, 
the prince forgot himself so far as to say to his preceptor when he 
reproved him, “No, Sir! I know who I am and who you are!”* 
Was not the fable of Bacchus et la Fawne written in reply to this 
explosion of princely fatuity? When Bacchus could not bear a 
malicious laugher, ever ready to mock at his expressions, if they 
were not pure and elegant, he said to him in a proud and im- 
patient tone: “How dare you laugh at the son of Jupiter?” 
The Faun replied quietly : “Ah! how dares the son of Jupiter to 
commit a fault?” Some fables of a more elevated tone than 
others are not designed to correct merely the faults of childhood ; 
they are a preparation for the exercise of government. Thus, the 
fable of les Abeiiles (the Bees) revealed the beauties of a laborious 
state and one in which order reigns ; le Nil et le Gange taught 
him to love his people, “‘compassion for vexed and suffer- 
ing humanity.” In short, from each one, in the charming 
garb of a jew desprit, a serious lesson could be deduced, and 
more than once, on reading: them, the prince felt pleasure or 
shame, according as he recognized himself in the praise or the 
blame addressed to the personages in the fables. 

Fenelon must not be supposed to have contented himself al- 
ways with a gentle reprimand, disguised in the charm of a 
fable, whenever he had occasion to correct the violent humors 
of the prince; it was often necessary for him to recur to more di- 





* See note from Bausset, Life of Fenelon at the end of this chapter. 
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rect and energetic means. But his inventive imagination, his 
seducing wit, is found everywhere. Like the author of Emile, 
Fenelon believed in surprises in education ; he arranged little 
scenes in advance, in which the child learns the lesson to be de- 
rived from them much better for not suspecting that those who 
play with him are playing a part in order to instruct him. It 
would have been trouble lost to preach assermon upon anger to a 
prince whose temperament was insurmountably irascible. In. 
stead of reading him Seneca’s treatise, &c., (upon anger) this 
is what Fenelon devised. One morning, he sent into the prince's 
apartments a carpenter’s workman to whom he had given his 
lesson. The princescame up and examined the tools. “Go your 
way, monseigneur,” cried the workman, drawing himself up with 
& most threatening air, “for I do not answer for myself; when 
I am in a fury I break the legs and arms of those I encounter.’ 
One may divine the conclusion of the story. Is it not true that 
Fenelon’s workman resembles the rope-dancer who teaches justice 
to Emile or the gardener who reveals the legality of the inheri- 
tance ? 

Fenelon made frequent appeals to the self-love of his pupil ; he 
pointed out to him what was due to his name and to the hopes 
of France. He made him sign pledges of honor to behave well ; 
“T promise M. ?abbé de Fenelon, on the faith of a prince, to obey 
him, and if I fail to do so, I submit to any sort of punishment and 
disgrace, Made at Versailles, 20th of Nov. 1689. Signed Louis.” 
At other times he addressed his heart, and governed him by 
tenderness and kindness. In these moments of effusion the 
prince would say: “I leave the duke of Burgundy behind. the 
door, and am only little Louis with you.” At other times he had 
recourse to the hardest punishments ; he shut him up, took away 
his books, and forbade him all conversation. + 

The variety in the means, then, was the principal characteristic 
of this moral education ; Fenelon knew when to be solemn or 
tender, and his gentleness did not exceed his severity. Variety 
alone was a distinguishing trait in the literary education of the 
duke of Burgundy. As he had learned morality in the form of 
fables, so he studied history in the form of dialogues. The Dia- 
logues des Morts (Dialogues of the Dead) put upon the scene men 
of all countries and all conditions; Charles V. and a monk of 
Saint Just; Aristotle and Descartes ; Leonardo da Vinci and 





+The whip never seems to have been used to correct .the duke of Burgundy ; we may 
even affirm that it was not. 
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Poussin; Cwsar and Alexander. History proper, literature, 
philosophy, the arts, were subjects of these conversations, com- 
posed, liké the fables, at different intervals, according to the 
progress and needs of the duke. They were attractive pictures 
which from time to time were introduced into the framework of 
the didactic study of universal history. They must be taken 
only for what they were intended to be, the agreeable complement 
of a regular and connected teaching. If we look only at the 
Dialogues, we might be tempted to believe that Fenelon in the 
study of history sacrificed the exactitude of facts to the embellish- 
ments of form. In order to convince ourselves of the contrary, 
it is enough to re-read the chapter devoted to history in the 
Letter upon the occupations of the French Academy, or those written 
to M. de Beauvilliers upon a Histoire de Charlemagne, which is 
unfortunately lost, and which Fenelon had composed for the 
prince. “It is better,” he saysamong other things, “to leave 
history in all its dryness than to enliven it at the expense of 
truth.” 


PLAN OF STUDY FOR THE 13TH AND 14TH YEARS. 

Among the papers of the Abbé Fleury, two very important 
letters have been found, addressed to him by Fenelon, which con- 
tained the plan of study of the duke of Burgundy, for the end of 
1695 and for 1696, that is to say; for his thirteenth and fourteenth 
year. Fenelon was appointed archbishop of Cambray in 
1694, and divided his time between his diocese and the court. 
He had preserved his function of preceptor, and continued his 
work from a distance. “You see,” he wrote to Fleury, “I am 
more free at Cambray than at Versailles, and do my duty better 
from a distance than when near.” 

What strikes us in this plan of study is the constant preoccupa- 
tion of his mind in diversifying the instruction. Thus the themes 
of the prince are taken from the metamorphoses of Ovid, “ be- 
cause the subject is very various and diverts him; as the themes 
are the most thorny part of his work, we must put all the amuse- 
ment into them that is possible.” Fenelon fears above all things 
wearying his pupil. “Let him read the Monastic History of the 
East and West, by M. Bulteau, but if he should be tired of it, we 
‘ must vary from it.” And further: “The time of study must be 
shortened a little, by giving him only extracts from certain his- 
torical works ; his labor must be diversified.” He does not wish 
for exclusively abstract studies for him, “for fear of disgusting by 
purely intellectual operations a mind that is idle and impatient, 
and in which imagination is still predominant.” 
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The predilection for poets of that man who-'wrote Telemachus, 
and who was all but a poet himself, is shown in the choice of the 
authors he inscribed upon the programme for the duke of Bur. 
gundy: Hesiod, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, are in the first 
rank ; prose is represented only by Cato and Columella, and by 
- the Economique of Xenophon. 

More favorable to the Fathers of the Church than Bossuet was, 
Fenelon approved the reading of Lettres Choisées of St. Jerome, St. 

Augustine, St. Cyprian, and St. Ambrose. He also recommends, 
and this is a little surprising, the Conrzssions of St. Augustine. 
“They have a great charm,” he says, “ for they are full of varied 
pictures and tender sentiments.” And he adds, “one can pass 
over the subtle and abstract places.” Is it indeed only the ab- 
stract passages in the Confession of St. Augustine that he would 
have a boy of fourteen years to pass over ? 

Formed by nature with a gay, facile nature, Fenelon did not 
like rules nor precepts. The absence of pedantry is one of the 
characteristics of his pedagogy. “As to rhetoric, I would not 
give any of the precept ; I would only give good models.” As to 
grammar, “I would give no time to it, or at least very little.” In 
his Letter to the Academy, he develops more amply his idea of the 
moderation necessary in regard to grammatical rules. “Do not 
give at first any but the most general rules of grammar ; the excep- 
tions will come by degrees. The great point is to put a person, as 
soon as possible, into the sensible application of the rules, by 
usage. Then he will take pleasure in remarking the detail of the 
rules which he has been using, without taking the pains to do it.” 

The literary education of the duke of Burgundy showed surpris- 
ing results. Bossuet wished to judge of it himself, and after a 
conference with the young prince he testified his admiration of it. 
But without wishing to undervalue the merit of the master, we 
may be permitted to remark that the pupil was wonderfully en- 
dowed. Hear the testimony of Fenelon in his Letter to the Acad. 
emy: “I have seen a young prince, eight years old, seized with 
grief at sight of the peril of little Joash, and impatient because 
the high priest hid from Joash his name and his birth; I have 
seen him weep bitterly on hearing those lines: 

‘Ah! meseram Eurydicen anima fugiente vocabat ; 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumene ripee !’” 

In his Letter to P. Martineau, written some months after the 

death of the duke of Burgundy on the 14th of November, 1712, 
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‘Fenelon said: “We have seen him ask to be read to during his 
meals and when rising in the morning, so dearly did he love 
everything he needed to know ; and I have never seen a child 
listen so early and with so much delicacy to the finest things in 
poetry and eloquence.” 

But if only praise was deserved for the literary tastes of the 
prince it was otherwise with what might be called his political and 
religious education. Fenelon was himself uneasy at the excessive 
devotion of his pupil, and a little sad when he was pleased 
with himself. Having become, as it were, honorary preceptor of 
the prince, who had faithfully preserved a filial affection toward 
him, in spite of his disgrace and exile, he wrote to him at the 
date of September 21, 1708 : “As to your piety, if you wish to do 
honor to it, you cannot,be too careful to make it gentle, conveni- 
ent, social. You must be ‘all things to all men.’” And again: 
“A prince cannot regulate men at court or in the army, like 
monks. . . . I pray God every day that the spirit of liberty 
may enlarge your heart more and more in order to accommodate 
yourself to the needs of the multitude.” But does not Fenelon 
here combat an evil which he should have partly blamed himself 
for? Was it not he who cast into a soul, too well prepared to re- 
ceive them, the seeds of that mysticism which now made him 
afraid ? In the memorial he composed upon the measures to be 
taken after the death of the duke of Burgundy, Fenelon declares to 
be necessary, “that the preceptor of the prince should be an 
ecclesiastic.” Yet his own experience ought to have revealed to 
him the unsuitableness of a princely education confided to priests. 
Excessive pre-occupation with religious things is the inevitable 
danger of it, and the practical virtues, the active virtues of 
character, lose by it, in general, all that spirituality can gain by it. 

But let us render this justice to Fenelon, that in his cor- 
respondence with the duke of Burgundy, and also with the dukes 
of Beauvilliers and Chevreux, always remaining the mentor of his 
dear Telemachus, he struggled against the monastic tendencies of 
the prince. What beautiful lessons of royal wisdom, of de- 
votion to man, of patriotism and philanthropy (the word is Fen- 
elon’s) does he not give him in Telemachus—a veritable treatise 
upon moral and political education! * Fenelon began with the 
fables, continued with the dialogues, ended with the epic ; always 





*Genay, in his Ztude morale et litteraire of Telemaque (1876), says the duke did not 
know till after his marriage, that Telemachus was written for him. 
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faithful to the same system, and disguising morality in poetry ! 
Wonderful morality, a little chimerical sometimes, but in every 
case appropriate to the manners of that time, and which, in the 
pompous and military court of Louis XIV, bursts upon us as the 
echo of another age, as the reverberation or announcement of 
an_era of simplicity and peace. Agriculture was celebrated in 
it with enthusiasm, the excess of luxury interdicted, the spirit of 
conquest forcibly condemned, absolute power pitilessly analyzed 
in its consequences, ambition and war reprobated. What matters 
it that some Utopias mingle with these eternal verities? In de- 
scribing the republic of Salente, Fenelon proposed nothing less 
to his pupil than a general reform of the monarchy. 

Let us take notice that Fenelon, in the organization of instruc- 
tion, shows himself to be a partisan of public education. 
“Children,” he says, “ belong less to their parents than to the re- 
public, and ought to be brought up pupils of the state. Public 
schools must. be established in which the fear of God, love of 
country, respect for the laws, preference of honor to pleasure and 
to life itself shall be taught.” It is remarkable that the great- 
est theologians of the old monarchy recognized the right of 
the state to distribute instruction. St. Thomas professed this 
doctrine entirely, as the following passage proves : 

“Ad cum qui rempublicam regit pertinet ordinaire de nutri- 
tionibus et instructionibus juvenum, in quibus exerceri debeant, 
et quales disciplenas unusquisque addiscere et usque quo debeat.” 

It is only on the day when the State freed itself frem the tute- 
lage of the Church, that the ecclesiastical doctors suddenly per- 
ceived in the law of the State a pretended usurpation over the 
rights of the family, So true is it, that even on the highest ques- 
tions, interest is not a stranger to the establishment of principles ! 

To resume; whether the nature of his genius disposed him to it, 
or whether he was led to it by circumstances and by the character 
of his pupil, Fenelon was a master in the highest sense of the 
word. The Lettre a Innocent XTis hardly anything but a plan of 
secondary instruction. Bossuet thought of but a single thing, the 
instruction of the dauphin, and did not succeed in that. Fenelon, 
more happily, had to do with a living and active soul, a rich and 
distinguished mind, which it was necessary for him by turns to 
restrain, to excite, to instruct, and to elevate. It is the talents 
and also the vices of the pupil which alone give the educational 
qualities of a preceptor the opportunity to show themselves in all 
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their brilliancy. But by the wonderful suppleness of his genius, 
Fenelon was a man to triumph over all the difficulties of a princely 
education, terrible difficulties, which we find forcibly expressed in 
a brilliant passage, although a little declamatory, of a writer 
(Diderot) of the eighteenth century. 


“Tt is not without terror that a man enters upon such a ministry when he 
is worthy of it. Whata frightful responsibility, indeed, to have to answer to 
millions of men for the virtue of one! but of one whose caprice may influ- 
ence the fate of all, of one whose vice may overturn empires, whose faults 
make blood flow in streams, whose caprice may agitate the world. With 
what an eye could M. de Cambray behold that multitude of absurdiiivs 
which are judged to be indispensable, of grave minutie, but established 
and consecrated as the basis of the education of princes, yet militating in 
concert for their corruption, and which, if we were not Frenchmen, would 
make us believe a miracle rather than in the goodness of a king who was 
born a king! To what a monstrous blindness are those unfortunates 
reserved who open their eyes only to contemplate an idolatrous worship 
of their persons; children who, as soon as they see, see men prostrate 
before them, that is to say, the humiliation of all strength before all weak- 
ness! O princes, unfortunate in being such, who are born in pride, grow 
up in falsehood, live in adulation and omnipotence, how necessary it is 
that you should be born good in order not to be the most wicked of men!” 


Note. 


Carpivat Bavsset, in his Life of Fenelon, thus describes the 
crucial test of the teacher’s authority with his pupil, even though 
the pupil was the eldest son of the King, and the heir apparent of 
sovereign power. 


The young prince replied, ‘‘ No, no, M. Fenelon, I know who I am and 
who you are.” 

Fenelon, faithful to the maxims he had himself taught in his treatise 
upon education, answered not a word; he felt that the moment had not 
come, and that in the state of mind of the duke he would not be listened 
to. He contented himself with showing by his serious and sad manner 
that he felt deeply wounded. He scarcely spoke to him the rest of the 
day, wishing to prepare him by this separation from him for the effect of 
the scene he meditated, and which he wished to make sufficiently impos- 
ing upon the young prince never to be forgotten. 

The next morning, when his pupil was just awake, Fenelon entered his 
apartment; he did not wish to wait for the usual hour of his studies, that 
what he meant to say should make the greater impression, and strike his 
imagination the more powerfully. Addressing him with cold and respect- 
ful gravity, very different from his usual manner, he said to him, ‘‘I do 
not know, monsieur, whether you remember what you said to me yester- 
day,—that you knew who you were and who I am. It is my duty to tell 
you that you are ignorant of both. You imagine yourself to be some- 
thing more than I am; some of your valets, doubtiess, have told you so, 
and I am not afraid to say to you, since you force me to it, that I am 
more than you. You understand very well that it is not a question of 
birth. You would look upon any one as a fool who would pretend to 
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make it a merit that the rain of heaven had fertilized his harvest without 
watering that of ‘this neighbor. You would be no wiser than he, if you 
would be vain of your birth, which adds nothing to your personal merit. 
You cannot doubt that I am superior to you in letters and knowledge. 
You do not know anything but what I have taught you, and what I have 
taught you is nothing in comparison to what still remains for me to teach 
you. As to authority, you have none over me, and I, on the contrary, 
have full and entire authority over you. The king, and monseigneur, 
your father, have often told you so. You think, perhaps, that I esteem 
myself very happy to be provided with the employment I exercise over 
you; disabuse yourself of that idea, monsieur, I undertook it only to obey 
the king and to please monseigneur, and not for the painful advantage of 
being your preceptor, and that you may not doubt this, I am going to take 
you to his majesty and beg him to name another person whose care may 
be more successful than mine.” 

The duke, whom the dry and cold manner of his preceptor since the scene 
of the evening before, and the reflections of the whole night passed in regret 
and anxiety had overwhelmed with grief, was thunderstruck by this declar- 
ation. He loved Fenelon with all the tenderness of a son, and besides this, 
his self-love and a delicate sensitiveness to public opinion had already 
made him aware of all that would be thought of him if an instructor like 
Fenelon saw himself reduced to the necessity of giving up his education. 
Tears, sighs, fear, and shame scarcely enabled him to pronounce these 
words, interrupted again and again by his sobs, ‘‘ Oh, monsieur, I am 
desperate at what passed yesterday; if you speak to the king you will 
will make me lose his friendship; if you abandon me, what will people 
think of me? I promise you—I promise you that you shall be satisfied 
with me—but promise me.” 

Fenelon would promise nothing; he left him a whole day uneasy and in 
uncertainty. 

It was only when he felt convinced of the sincerity of his repentance 
that he appeared to yield to his renewed supplications, and to the entreat- 
ies of Madame de Maintenon, who had been induced to take part in the 
affair to give it more effect. 

It was by such happy combination of means, and by continual repe- 
tition and observation, patience and care, that Fenelon succeeded in break- 
ing up by degrees the violence of his pupil’s passions. It was to this 
object that he and M. de Beauvilliers, his domestic governor, had directed 
all their cares and efforts, and both reaped their reward in success. Of 
all the princes who were least flattered by their instructors and to whom 
were spoken the most severe truths in his childhood and youth, he is the 
one who preserved the tenderest gratitude for the virtuous man who had 
presided over his education. 

We know nothing in the records of Pedagogy more instructive 
than Fenelon’s dealing with his princely pupil, after he fell under 


the suspicion and displeasure of the court. 
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PLEA FOR FROEBEL’S KINDERGARTEN 
AS THE FIRST GRADE OF PRIMARY ART EDUCATION. 


BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 





ARTIST AND ARTISAN IDENTIFIED.* 

Tu identification of the artisan and the artist, which Cardinal Wise- 
man proves to have been the general fact in Greece from the sixth century, 
and in Rome from the second century, before Christ, was no accident, 
but the result of the education given to the énéitiated of certain temples, 
especially those of Apollo, Mercury, Minerva, and Vulcan. 

In Greece and Rome, there wasan aristocracy of races and families, each 
of which had its own traditions of wisdom and art, connected with the 
names of tutelary divinities, whose personality presumably inhered in 
leaders of the emigrations from Asia, who were doubtless men of great 
genius and power, and served with divine honors by their posterity, and 
the colonies which they led. 

This service, in the instance of the gods above named, involved educa- 
tion in the Fine Arts, just as that of Ceres and Proserpine taught the ini- 
tiated of one degree the science of Agriculture, and those of a higher 
degree the trine of Immortality (which vegetation symbolizes in the 
persistence 6f its life-principle and deciduousness of its forms). 

In the far East, the productive arts were early included under the word 
tnagic ; whose secrets, as an ancient historian tells us, were reserved as the 
special privilege of royal families, and hence died out. 

Under despotic governments, the inspirations of Science and Art inva- 
riably have diec out into formulas to be worked out mechanically; as has 
happened in China. But, in Greece and Rome, freedom, though it only 
existed as a family privilege, fostered individual originality. T7'he initia- 
ted, believing themselves subjects of inspiration, would have that confi- 
dence in inward impulse, which, when disciplined by observation of 
nature conceived as living expression of indwelling gods, could not but be 
beautiful and true. High Art excludes the fantastic, and is always sim- 
_ Ple,—because it is useful, like nature. The identification of the artist with 
the artisan will restore it, because the necessities of execution control 
design when artist and artisan are one. The modern artist is apt to design 
with no regard to use or nature. He needs the check of the executing 
hand upon his impracticable conceptions; and will be no less a gainer 
thereof, than the artisan, by identification with him. Hay, in his several 
works, especially in the one on “‘ Symmetrical Beauty,” shows that the 
generation of the forms of the ancient vases rested on a strict mathemat- 
ical basis; and there is abundant evidence that the study of mathe- 
matics was quite as profound in antiquity as it has been since; though 
then it was applied to art, rather than, as now, to the measurement 





* The title given to a republication in Boston, in 1870, of Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture on 
the ‘ Relations of the Arts of Design and the Arts of Production,” to which this paper of 
Miss Peabody was appended. The lecture and plea had a wide circulation. 
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of nature. The wars and reyolutions which convulsed the world in the 
declining days of the old. Eastern-Empires, and: even of Greece and 
Rome, broke up the ancient schools of magic and art. They never, how- 
ever, were quite lost in the darkest ages, but preserved a shy and secret 
existence; and, at the revival of letters in the twelfth and thirteenth cen 
turies, were restored fora splendid season of about three centuries, by 
secret societies, like the Freemasons, and in many ecclesiastical cloisters, 
Then building and other mechanical work again became High Art. 

This adequate education, with its elevating effect on the laborer, both 
in: respect to his inner life and outward relations, can be given now, and 
in America, only by making our Public Schools give the same profound 
and harmonious training to the whole nature of ali the people that those 
ancient secret societies gave to the few,—a thing that is to be expected 
much more by reforming and perfecting the primary department, than 
by endowing universities; though the latter are the cap-stones of the ed- 
ueational edifice. Even the late (1870) act of the Massachusetts Legisla 
ture,. requiring a free drawing-school in every town of five thousand in- 
habitants in the State, though it is a move in the right direction (and it is 
to be hoped that the working men will not let the law lapse by neglecting 
to call for its enforcement), will be of very little use unless the children 
shall be prepared for these art-schools in the primary department. It is the 
main purpose of the present publication to set forth that this can be done, 
and:therefore ought to be.done at once. Froebel’s Kindergarten is a pri- 
mary art-school; for it empioys the prodigious but originally blind activ- 
ity and easily trained hand of childhood, from the age of three years, in 
intelligent production of things within the childish sphere of affection and 
fancy; giving thereby a harmonious play of heart and mind in actively 
educating—without straining the brain—even to the point of developing 
invention, while it keeps the temper sweet.and spirits joyous with the 
pleasure of success. Childish play has all the main characteristics of art, 
inasmuch as it is the endeavor “‘to conform the outward shows of things 
to-the desires of the mind.” Every child, at play, is histrionic and plastic. 
He personates character with mimic gesture and costume, and represents 
whatever fancy interests him by an embodiment of it,—perhaps in mud or 
sand or snow; or by the arrangement of the most ungainly materials, such 
as-a row of footstools and chairs, which become a railroad train to him at 
his “‘own sweet will.” Everybody conversant with children knows how 
easily they will ‘make believe,” gs they call it, out of any materials what- 
ever; and are most amused when the materials to be transformed by their 
personifying and symbolizing thought are few. For so much do children 
enjoy the:exerciseof imagination, that they prefer simple primitive forms, 
which they can “make believe” to be first one thing and then another, to 
elaborately carved columns, and such like. There is nothing in life more 
charming to a spectator, than ‘to observe this shaping fancy of children, 
scorning the bounds of possibility, as ii were. But children themselves 
enjoy their imaginations still more, when they find it possible to satisfy 
their causative instinct by really making something useful or pretty. 

It was Froebel’s wisdom, instead of repressing, to accept this natural 
activity of childhood, as a hint of Divine Providence, and to utilize its 
spontaneous play for education.. And, in doing so, he takes out of school 
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discipline that element of baneful antagonism which it is so apt to excite, 
and which it is such a misfortune should ever be excited in the young 
towards the old. 

The divine impulse of activity is never directly opposed in the kinder- 
garten, but accepted and guided into beautiful production, according to 
the laws of creative order. These the educator must study out in nature, 
and genially present to the child, whom he will find docile to the guid- 
ance of his play to an issue more successful than it is possible for him to 
attain in his own ignorance. 

Intellect is developed by the appreciation of individual forms and those 
relations to each other which are agreeable to the eye, There are forms 
that never tire. In the work of Hay, to which allusion has been made, 
it is shown that every ancient vase is a complex of curves that belong to 
one form or to three forms or to five forms; but. a]Jl vases whose curves 
belong to one form are the most beautiful. These ground forms are of 
petals of flowers; and the mathematical appreciation of them is very inter- 
esting, showing that the forces of nature act to produce a certain symmetry, 
ashas been lately demonstrated in snowflakes and crystals, that have 
been respectively called <‘ the lilies of the sky, and the lilies of the rocks,” 
(for the lily is the most symmetrical of flowers), Froebel’s exercise on 
blocks, sticks, curved wires, colors, weaving of patterns, pricking, sewing 
with colored threads, and drawing, lead little children of three years’ old 
to create series of forms, by a simple placing of opposites, which involves 
the first principle of all design, polarity. By boxes of triangles, equilate- 
ral, isosceles, right angled, or scalene, the foundations of mathematical 
thought may be laid to the senses. Before children are old enough for 
the abstract operations of simple arithmetic, they may know geometry in 
the concrete. And, in these various games of the generation of form, the 
greatest accuracy of eye, and delicacy and quickness of manipulation. are 
insensibly acquired, precluding all clumsiness and awkwardness. 

Froebel’s exercises with block, sticks, curved wires, triangles, which 

lead the children to make an ever-varying symmetry by simply placing 
opposites, are concrete mathematics, which become the very law of their 
thoughts. The mind is developed by appreciated forms and their com- 
binations. The same law of polarity is followed in the weaving of col- 
ored papers, where harmony of colors is added to symmetrical beauty; and 
from the moment when.a child can hold the pencil, and draw a linea 
quarter of an inch long, he can also make symmetrical forms upon a slate 
or paper squared in eighths of an inch. 
' But to conduct such education as this is a great art, founded on the 
deepest science both within and without the-human soul; and therefore, 
preliminary to its being undertaken, there must be a special training of 
the kindergarten teacher. Froebel never established a kindergarten any- 
where that he did not.also establish normal training for young women, 
who were to supervise the children at their play and work, so as.to make 
these guided exercises of the limbs and hands.a moral, artistic, and intel- 
leetual education, allinone, _ 

For moral culture, it is necessary that the children produce things, and 
play with each other, from self-forgetful motives of gratitude to parents 
and affection for their companions, or a gentle sympathy for the unfortu- 
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nate. Moral culture cannot be given in a didactic manner. Sentiment 
becomes selfish weakness unless it is embodied in disinterested action. 
Even successful and happy play involves mutual consideration. It is 
necessary that children should act from a motive leading them from 
within out of themselves. There is no way to learn goodness but to 
be practically good. Froebel would not have children make things to 
hoard, or merely to exhibit their power, and stimulate their vanity; but 
to give away to some object of their affection or respect or pity. Before 
anything is done, the question always arises, Who is to be made happier or 
better by it? They can be kept busy the whole year in providing gifts 
for all their friends’ birthdays, new-years-day, and the Christmas-tree; 
and, especially, if the poor and sick are remembered. Thus their activity 
is disciplined by their hearts, that supply the motive, no less than by their 
intellect, that accepts the law according to which the thing is made. 

They become intellectual by learning that there is always a law as the 
innermost secret of every object of nature and art. The rule involving 
the law is suggested in words at each step of the procedure, and repeated 
until the idea of the law iscaught. As crude material and simple ground- 
form is varied into varieties of beauty, they get a knowledge, deeper than 
words can convey, of the substantiality of law, seeing it to be no lessa 
factor of the thing than the material out of which it is made. In its 
turn, the material itself becomes the subject of an object lesson, not only 
as to its structure, but its origin; and this, when considered in its use, or 
the delight it gives, leads the mind inevitably to the spiritual Fountain of 
all good things. 

The child’s own active heart witnesses to a heavenly Father, and pre- 
cludes any necessity for didactic teaching on that point. It is only nec- 
cessary to refer to Him when the little heart is full of generous love, and 
the little mind is realizing that its own thought is an indispensable factor 
of the thing done. Thus art-education is religious; because art is the 
image in man of God’s creativeness. It has been profoundly said 
that, if science is irreligious in its effect, because it deals only in appear 
ances, and its method is analysis which murders, art is necessary to 
strike the balance in education, because it deals in substances, and not 
only produces, but makes alive by giving expression to matter. Since 
what makes the crude and unformed material which the child uses a 
thing of beauty or use, is the immaterial esthetic force within him, which 
applies the law (itself an immaterial entity), he necessarily infers and 
appreciates that the universe as a whole is the guarantee of an immater- 
ial Creator who loves its intelligent denizens. 

It is impossible for a kindergarten to be carried on by a teacher who 
does not understand this constitution of human nature on the one hand, 
and the laws of the universe, in some degree, upon the other. No mechan- 
ical imitation, and no patterns are permitted; but the children are led on 
to act from their own thoughts by first acting from the teacher’s sugges- 
tion or direction of their thoughts. It is astonishing to most persons to 
see how, almost immediately, they begin to invent new applications of 
the laws given. Originality is fostered by questions leading them to 
give an account of how they produce effects, which prevents destructive 
tendencies, and gives clearness of intellectual consciousness; and no strain 
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_ jg put upon the brain, because the child is always kept within the child’s 
world and made of ability there. In the moral sphere, also, questioning 
is@ better mode of suggestion than precept. Unless there is a vertain 
freedom of feeling, and virtue preserves a certain spontaneity, hypocrisy 
may be superinduced. Children love others as naturally and well as they 
love themselves, if not better; and love has its own various creative play, 
and its own modesty, which should be sacredly respected. Wake up 
the heart and mind, and moral dictation will be as superfluous as it is 
pernicious : and, above all, children should not be led into professions, 
orpraised for goodness; but goodness should be presumed as of course. 

Imshort, kindergarten education is INTEGRAL, resulting in practical re- 
ligion,; because it gives intelligence and sentiment to the conception of 
God and his providence, and prevents that precocity which is always a 
one-sided, deforming, and ultimately a weakening development. It is 
greatly in contrast with the ordinary primary-school teaching, which gen- 
erally begins by antagonizing all spontaneous life (keeping children stil, 
as it is called), in order to make them passive recipients of knowledge 
having no present relation with the wants of their minds or hearts. 

But if the training which fits for kindergarten teaching not only in- 
volves knowledge of the sciences of outward nature to a considerable 
extent, but a study of the philosophy of human nature also, yet it is 
such a philosophy as any fairly cultivated, genial-hearted young woman, 
of average intellect, is capable of receiving from one already an adept in 
it; for it is the universal motherly instinct, appreciated by the intellect, 
and followed out to its highest issues. Froebel’s philosophy and art are 
just the highest finish to any woman’s education, whether she is to keep 
akindergarten or not. Froebel considered women to be the divinely up- 
pointed educators of children, for the first seven years of their lives at 
least, until they become fully conscious of their power of thought, and 
know how to apply thought for effect. For two or three years their 
place is in the nursery, whose law is acknowledged to be amusement. The 
nursery method of sympathetic supervision of children’s spontaneity 
(which never should be left to uninstructed nurses) is simply continued 
in the kindergarten, where symbolic plays, for general bodily exercise, 
and the ‘‘ occupations,” as the quieter games of production are called, 
suggest conversations which are the first object lessons. It is quite 
enough intellectual work for children under seven years of age to learn to 
express their thoughts and impressions in appropriate words; to sing by 
rote the songs which describe their plays; to become skillful in the man- 
ipulations that the occupations involve; with such objective knowledge 
as-is directly connected with the materials used. They can then go, at 
seven years old, from the kindergarten to the common primary school, with 
habits of docility, industry, and order already acquired; wide-awake 
senses and attention; tempers not irritated by stupid and unreasonable 
repressions of their nature, and wills unperverted, and reasonably obedi- 
ent. Isit-not plain that, thus educated, they will easily learn to read ? 
and the knowedge acquired from books will stimulate production in large 
spheres of life, and the love of labor will not be in danger of dying out 
when the progressive rise into ‘‘the perfect, good, and fair” is guaranteed 
by works, that ~~? bring the life which is to come into that which now is. 
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The immoral—some go so far as to call it the demoralizing—influence 
of our public schools, which now at best sharpen the wits, and give means 
of power to do evil as well as good, has called attention of late to the 
character of State education, and the necessity of making it industrial. if 
only to save the masses of children from the temptations that now assail 
those who need to earn their living at once, but who leave school at four. 
teen or fifteen years of age unskilled in any species of labor. The only 
way to elevate the laborer to equal social position with the professional 
man, or even to self-respect, is to make labor spontaneous and attractive, 
But to make industry arrisric is the only way to make it attractive, and 
supersede that spirit of gambling in business and politics which so fear. 
fully weakens and corrupts our national character, and threatens the lib- 
erties which rest on truth and justice. 

Finally, unless the right thing is done at once, and this reform of the 
fundamental education is initiated by competent teachers, a very great 
evil will arise. Already children’s schools, assuming the name of kinder- 
garten,—sometimes innocently, because ignorantly,—are growing up at 
different points in this country, which necessarily disgrace the principle 
of Froebel, who worked out, by a whole life-time of experimenting, the 
true processes of the first stages of human education. These pseudo- 
kindergartens are a mere alternation of the old routine with plays and 
imitative working by patterns, making children frivolous, or little ma- 
chines, or else disgusting them; for, in proportion to their natural abound- 
ing life, children tire of what is merely mechanical. 

The first thing we have to do, then, is to train teachers in Froebel’s 
science and art. There is one training school (1870) at 127 Charles street, 
Boston, kept by Mrs. and Miss Kriege, educated in the best training 
school in the world,—that of Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow of Berlin, who 
is chief of Froebel’s personal disciples and apostles. It is to be hoped 
that the city or State will make this.a public institution. A very supe- 
rior expert in the Froebel philosophy (Maria Boelte) now engaged in 
Lubec, Germany, and perfectly skilled in the English language, might 
be induced, by adequate compensation, to come and found another in 
some more southerly or western State.* If there could be raised by pri- 
vate donation, or public appropriation, a loan-fund to enable many 
young women who ardently desire this education to attend the private 
school of Madame Kriege, in a year we might have enough trained 
teachers to open schools all over the country; and effectually commence 
that radical reform of primary education which shall ultimate in the 
Indentification of the Artist and Artisan. ‘ What is well begun is halfdone.’ 





*In 1872 this lady, who was of high social position, and had, from pure love of the Art 
and Science of Froebel, studied with his widow three years, came to America at the in- 
stance of the celebrated Henrietta B. Haines of New York, and the next year set up 
a training school in New York. This she still keeps in that city—7 East 22d Street, be- 
ing married to John Kraus, a graduate of Diesterweg’s Normal School, who emigrated 
some years previous to this country, and wrote in newspapers, especially in the Army 
and Navy Gazette on the subject. He assists his wife in her kindergarten with his fine 
music, and supplements it with an intermediate and connecting school. 

In the same year, 1872, Miss Mary J. Garland, a pupil of Mrs. Kriege, opened her kin 
dergarten school, 28 successor to Mrs. Kriege in Boston. 

















FREBEL'S PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN THE NURSERY. 


A LECTURE TO YOUNG KINDERGARTNERS. 








BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 








HELPLESSNESS OF INFANCY. 


By thé primal miracle (¢. ¢., wonder working) of nature, the mother 
finds in her arms a fellow-being, who has an immeasurable susceptibility 
of suffering, and an immeasurable desire of enjoyment, and an equally 
immeasurable force intent on compassing this desire already in activity, 
but with no knowledge at all of the material conditions in which he is 
placed, to which he is subject, and by which he is limited in the exercise 
of this immense nature. 

Every form of animal existence du¢ the human is endowed with some 
absolute knowledge, enabling it to fulfill its limited sphere of relation- 
ship as unerringly as the magnetized needle turns to the pole, and even 
with more or less enjoyment; yet with no forethought. But the knowl- 
edge which is to guide the blind will of the human being, even to escape 
death in the first hour of its bodily life, exists substantially outside of itself 
in the mother, or whoever supplies the mother’s place. 

And throughout the existence of the human being, the forethought that 
is to enable him to appreciate his ever-multiplying relations with his own 
kind, and which grows wider and sweeter as he fulfills the duties they 
involve, is essentially outside of himself as a mere individual; being found 
first in those who are in relation with him in the family, afterwards in 
social, national, cosmopolitan relationship; till at last he realizes himself to 
be in sonship with God, in whom all humanity, nations, families, individ- 
uals, ‘‘live and move and have their being.” There is no absolute isola- 
tion or independency possible for a spiritual being. This is a truth 
involved in the very meaning of the word spirit, and revealed to every 
family on earth, by the ever-recurring fact of the child born into the arms 
of a love that emparadises both parties, on which he lives more or less a 
pensioner throughout his whole existence, so far as he lives humanly, 
finding fullness of life at last in the clear vision and conscious communion 
of an Infinite Father, who has been revealing Himself all along, in the 
love of parent and child, brother and sister, husband and wife, friend, 
fellow-citizen, and fellow-man. Christ said, that little children see the 
Father face to face, but surely not with the eyes of the body or of the 
understanding! They see Him with the heart. And is it not true, that 
we never quite forget the child’s vision in turning our eyes\on lower 
things? for what but remembrance of our Heavenly Father's face is hope, 
“that springs eternal in the human breast”? What but this remem- 
brance are the ideals of beauty that haunt the savage and the sage? the 
sense of law that gives us our moral dignity, and, in the saddest case, what 
but this are the pangs of remorse, in which, as Emerson has sung in his 
wonderful sphinx song, “‘ lurks the joy that is sweetest < 9) 























































































FRG@BEL IN THE NURSERY 


REASONS FOR FREBEL’S AUTHORITY, 


Freebel has authority with me, because, in this great faith, making 
himself a little child, he received little children in the name (that is, as 
germinating forms) of the Divine humanity, with a simple sincerity, such 
as few seem to have done since Jesus claimed little children as the pure 
elements of the kingdom he came to establish on earth, and exhorted 
that, as they were such, they should be brought to Him as the motherly 
instinct prompted. and declared that they were not to be forbidden (that 
is, hindered as all false education hinders). 

Let us begin, then, with reverently considéring the new-born child, as 
Freebel did; for that is to be ‘‘ the light of all our seeing.” 

A child is a living soul, from the very first; not a mere animal force, 
but a person, open to God on one side by his heart, which appreciates 
love, and on the other side to be opened to nature, by the reaction upon 
his sensibility of those beauteous forms of things that are the analysis of 
God's creative wisdom; and which, therefore, gives him a growing under- 
standing, whereby his mere active force shall be elevated into a rational, 
productive will. For heart and will are, at first, blind to outward things 
and therefore inefficient, until the understanding shall be developed 
according to the order of nature. 

But. during this process of its development, adult wisdom must supply 
the place of the child’s wisdom, which is not, as yet, grown; that is—an 
educator must point out the way, genially, not peremptorily; for in 
following the educator’s indications, the child must still act in a measure 
from himself. As he is irrefragably free, he will not always obey; he 
will try other paths—perhaps the contrary one—by way of testing 
whether he has life in himself. But unless he shall go a right way, he 
will accomplish nothing satisfactory and reproductive; and it is Frebel’s 
idea to give him something to do, within the possible sphere of his 
affection and fancy, which shall be an opportunity of his making an expe- 
rience of success, that shall stimulate him to desire, and thereby make 
him receptive of the guidance of creative law, which is the only true 
object for the obedience of a spiritual being. 


SENSE OF TASTE AND HEARING. 


To the new-born child, his own body is the whole universe; and the 
first impression he gets of it seems to come from his need of nutriment. 
But it is the mother, not the child, that responds to this want, by pre- 
senting food to the organ of taste, and producing a pleasurable impression 
which arouses the soul to tntend itself into the organ, which is developed 
to receive impression more and more perfectly, by the child’s seeking for 
a repetition of the pleasure. For a time, whatever uneasiness a child 
feels, he attempts to remove by the exercise of this organ, through which 
he has gained his first pleasant impression of objective nature. There- 
fore is it, that his lips and tongue become his first means of examining 
the outward world into which he has been projected by his Creator. 

The ear seems to be the next organ of which the child becomes con- 
scious, or through which he receives impressions of personal pleasure and 
pain; and here it is noticeable, that rythmical sound seems, from the very 
first, to give most pleasure; and is wonderfully effective to sooth the 
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nerves, and remove uneasiness. All mothers and nurses sing to babies, 
as well as rock them (which is a rythmical motion), and this pleasant 
impression on the ear diverts the child from intending himself exclu- 
sively into the organ of tasting. He now stretches himself into his ears, 
whose powers are developed by gently exercising their functions. 

The child seems to taste and hear before he begins to see anything 
more definite than the difference between light and darkness. By and by 
a salient point of light, it may be the light of a candle, catches and fixes 
his eye, and gives a distinct visual impression, which is evidently pleas- 
urable, for the child’s eye follows the light, showing that the soul intends 
itself into the organ of sight. Soon after, gay colors fix its gaze and 
evidently give pleasure. The eye for color is developed gradually, like 
the ear for music, by exercise, which being pleasurable becomes spon- 
taneous. 

The whole body is the organ of touch; but as the hands are made con- 
venient for grasping, to which the infant has an instinctive tendency, and 
the tips of the fingers are especially handy for touching, they become, by 
the intension of the mind into them, the special organ for examining 
things by touch, and getting impressions of qualities obvious to no other 
sense. When, as it sometimes happens, by malformation or maltreat- 
ment of them, the eyes fail to perform their functions, it is wonderful 
how much more the soul intends itself into the special organs of touch, 
developing them to such a degree, that a cultivated blind person seems 
almost to see with the tips of the fingers. This fact proves what I have 
been trying to impress on your minds, that the soul which spontane- 
ously desires and wills enjoyment, takes possession and becomes con- 
scious of its organs of sensuous perception, partly by an original impulse _ 
given to it by the Creator, and partly (which I want you especially to 
observe), by the genial, sympathetic, intelligent, careful co-working of 
the mother and nurse; who, by what we call nursery play, gives a needed 
help to the child to accomplish this feat in a healthy and pleasurable 
manner.. And we shall be better convinced of the virtue of this nursery 
play, if we consider the case of the neglected children of the very poor, 
so pathetically described by Charles Lamb.—Popular Fallacies, No. 12. 

Madame Marenholtz-Bulow has happily remarked, in her preface to 
Jacob’s Manual, Le jarden des Enfans, that ‘‘to develop and train the 
senses is not to pamper them.” The organs of tasting and smelling do 
not require so much exercise by the duplicate action of the mother as 
those of seeing and hearing. The former have for their end to build up 
the body; the latter to lead the child’s mind out of the body to that part 
of nature which connects him with other persons. The functions of both 
are equally worthy; but those of the latter belong to the child as a social 
and intellectual being. It is the mother’s office to temper the exercises of 
each sense, so that they may limit and balance each other. And in order 
to limit those which are building up the body, so that they shall not 
absorb the child, the action of the others must be helped out. ‘Our 
bodies feel—where’er they be—against or with our will”; but to see and 
hear all that children can, requires exertion of will and this is coaxed out 
by the sympathetic action of others. Yet the functions of tasting or 
smelling are not to be banned. The Creator has made them delightful; 
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and if others do their proper part, their exercise will never become harm- 
ful. To enjoy tasting and smelling is no less innocent than to enjoy see- 
ing and hearing. There is no function of mind or body but may de 
performed divinely. Milton shows insight into this truth by making 
Raphael sit and eat at table with man in Paradise; and he says some won- 
derful things upon the point, which will bear much study. And have we 
not in sacred tradition a symbol, still more venerable, of the truth, that 
the fire of spirit burns without consuming, and may transform the body 
without leaving visible residue? There are in Brown’s philosophy (which 
does not penetrate into al the mysteries of the rational soul and immortal 
spirit) some very instructive chapters on the social and moral relations of 
the grosser senses (as taste, smell, and touch are sometimes called). It is 
the part of rational education to understand all these things thoroughly, 
and adjust the spontaneous activities by subordinating them to the end of 
a harmonious and beneficent social life. The Lord’s Supper may be made 
to illustrate this general human duty. 

There is doubtless marked difference in the original energy of life in 
different children. Young—but not too young, happy, healthy, loving 
parents have the most vigorous, lively, and harmoniously organized 
children; but in all cases the impulse of life must be met and cherished 
by the tender, attractive, inspiring force of motherly love; which, with 
caressing tone and invoking smile, peers into the infant’s eyes, and impor- 
tunately calls forth the new person, who, as her instinctive motherly faith 
and love assure her, is there; and whom she yearns to make conscious of 
himself in self-enjoyment. The time comes when the little body has 
become so far subject to the new soul, that an answering smile of recog- 
nition signalizes the arrival upon the shores of mortal being of “that 
light which never was on sea or land,” another immortal intelligence! It 
is only the smile of the intelligent human face that can call forth this 
smile of the child in the first instance; but let this glad mutual recogni- 
tion of souls take place once, and both parties will seek to repeat the 
delight again and again. Few persons, indeed, get so chilled by the suf- 
ferings and disappointments, and so hardened by the crimes of human 
life, but on the sight of a little child, they are impelled to invoke this 
answering smile by making themselves, for the moment, little children 
again; seeking and finding that communion with our kind which is the 
Alpha and Omega of life. 

Do not say that I am wandering, fancifully, from the serious work 
which we are upon; I am only beginning at the beginning. We can only 
understand the child and what we are to do for it in the Kindergarten, by 
understanding the first stage of its being—the pre-intellectual one in the 
nursery. The body is the first garden in which God plants the human 
soul, ‘‘to dress and to keep it.” The loving mother is the first gardener 
of the human flower. Good nursing is the first word of Frebel’s gospel 
of _child-culture. 

The process of taking possession of the organs, that I have just de- 
scribed, is never performed perfectly unless children are nursed genially. 
If bitter and disagreeable things are presented to the organ of the taste, 
they are rejected with the whole force of a will which is too blind in its 
ignorance to find the thing it wants, but vindicates its irrefragible freedom 
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of choice by uttering cries of fright, pain, and anger, as it shrinks back, 
instead of throwing itself forward into nature. If the cruel thing is 
repeated, the nerves are paralyzed, or at least rendered morbid, especially 
when rude, untender handling outrages the sense of touch. When rough 
and discordant sounds assail the ear, or too sharply salient a light the eye, 
these organs wil be injured, and may be rendered useless for life. The 
neglected and maltreated child is dull of sense and lifeless, or morbidly 
impulsive, possibly savagely cruel and cunning, in sheer self-defense. 
The: pure element and first condition of perfect growth is the joy that 
responds to the electric touch of love. 


INSTINCT OF MOTION—-PLAYING. 


Underlying and oufmeasuring all this delicate development of the 
organs of the five senses, is the whole body’s instinct of motion, which is 
the primal action of will. The perfectly healthy body of a little child, 
when it is awake, is always in motion—more or less intentionally. When 
asleep, there is the circulation of the blood, and pulsation of the solids of 
the body, corresponding to the act of breathing, which is involuntary; 
and any interruption of these produces disease—their suspension, death. 
But the motion which makes the limbs agile, and the whole body elastic, 
and gradually to become an obedient servant, is voluntary, intentional, 
and can be helped by that sympathetic action of others, which we call 
playing with the child. Freebel’s rich suggestions on this play are con- 
tained in his mother’s cossetting songs; and I am glad to tell you that two 
English ladies, a poet and a musician, have translated and set to music 
this unique book; and that just now it has been published by Wilkie, 
Wood & Co., in London. It suggests all kinds of little gymnastics of 
the hands, fingers, feet, toes, and legs, for these are the child's first play- 
things; and also the first symbols of intelligent communication, giving 
the core and significance to all languages. 

I think that a baby never begins to play, in the first instance, but 
responds to the mother and nurse’s play, and learns thereby its various 
members and their powers and uses; and when at last it jumps, runs, 
walks, by itself, which it cannot begin to do without the help of others, 
it is prepared to say J, with a clear sense of individuality. 

In analyzing the process of a child’s learning to walk, we see most 
clearly the characteristic difference between the human person and the 
animals below man in the scale of relation. The little chicken runs about 
of itself as soon as it is out of the shell; but the human child, even after 
all its limbs are grown, and though he has been moving himself on all 
fours by means of the floor, and supporting himself by means of the fur- 
niture to which he clings, does not walk. He will only stand alone, unsup- 
ported, when he sees that there are guarding arms round about him, all 
ready to catch him if he should fall. He seems to know instinctively, 
that all the force of the earth’s gravitation is against him. He does not 
know that he may balance it by his personal power. His body weighs 
upon his soul like a mountain, precisely because he is intelligent of it as an 
object, loves it as a means of pleasure, and dreads its power of giving 
pain to him. The little darling stands, perhaps between the knees of his 
father, whose arms are round about him; the mother opens her loving 
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arms to receive him, and calls him to her embrace; the way is short 
between, and three steps will be sufficient, but where is the courageous 
faith to say to this mountain of a body, ‘‘be removed to another place”? 
It is not in himself; he cannot produce it any more than he can take him- 
self up by his own ears. It is in the mother; for it is she, not he, who 
has the knowledge of the yet unexerted power which is flowing into the 
child from the Creator. Only by the electric touch of her faith in him 
does his faith in himself flash out in answer to her look and voice of 
cheer, and he rushes to her arms. It is the doing of the deed which gives 
to himself the knowledge of the power that is in him. He repeats it 
again and again, seeming to wish to be more and more certain of his 
being the cause of so great effect. Thus cause and effect are discrim- 
inated, and “‘to him that hath” a sense of individuality “shall be given,” 
for evermore, a growing power over the body, to which no measure can 
be stated. Even on the vulgar plane of the professional tumbler, a man’s 
power over his body seems sometimes to be absolute and miraculous, 
But the annals of heroism and martyrdom are full of facts that go to 
prove to all who consider them profoundly, that the immaterial soul is 
sovereign, when, by recognizing all its reiations, it subjects the individual 
to the universal, and becomes thereby entirely spiritual (which is man 
reciprocating with God; becoming more and more conscious for ever). 

From what has been said of the soul’s taking possession of the body 
and its several organs, by exercising the functions of tasting, hearing, see- 
ing, smelling, touching, grasping, moving the limbs, and at last taking 
up the whole body into itself in the act of walking, we see that it is all 
done, even the last, by virtue of the social nature. 

Freebel took his clue from this fact, a primal one, and never let it go, 
and it is of the greatest importance that it be understood clearly, that 
conscious individuality, which gives the sense of free personality, the 
starting point, as it were, of intelligent will, is perfectly consistent with 
and even dependent on the simultaneous development of the social prin- 
ciple in all its purity and power. 

We see a sad negative proof of this in asylums for infants abandoned 
by their mothers, or given up by them through stress of poverty. There 
is one of these in New York city, into which are received poor little 
things in the first weeks of their existence. Everything is done for their 
bodily comfort which the general human kindness can devise. They 
have clean, warm cradles and clothes, good milk, in short everything but 
that caressing motherly play, which goes from the personal heart to the 
personal heart. That is the one thing general charity cannot supply; it 
is the personal gift of God to the mother for her child, and none but she 
can be the sufficient medium of it, and therefore, undoubtedly it is, that 
glmost all new-born children in foundling hospitals die; or, if they sur- 
vive, are found to be feeble-minded or idiotic. They seem to sink into 
their animal natures, and belie the legend, man, written on their brows, 
showing none of that beautiful fearlessness and courageous affectionate- 
ness that characterize the heartily welcomed, healthy, well-cared-for 
human infant. On the contrary, they show a dreary apathy, morbid 
fearfulness, or a belligerent self-defense, anticipative of other forms of 
the cruel neglect which has been their dreary experience. 
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PLAYTHINGS—FREBEL’S FIRST GIFT. 

Taking a hint from observations of this kind, together with the bitter 
experiences of his own childhood, Freebel supplied to the mother or nurse 
some playthings for the baby, which might continue to improve the vari- 
ous organs of its body by making the exercise of their functions a social 
delight. What is called the first gift he proposes should be used in the 
nursery first. It consists of six soft balls, not too large to be grasped by 
a little hand, and the use of which in the nursery is suggested by a little 
first book for mothers, that has been translated from Jacob’s Le jardin des 
Enfans. I think it is important for the Kindergartner to know what 
Freebel thought could be done for the development of the infant in the 
nursery, since if it has not been done there, she must contrive to remiedy 
the evil in the Kindergartner. You will bear with me, therefore, if I go 
quite into the minutie of this matter. It will open your eyes to observe 
delicately, as Froebel did. 

He proposed that the red ball should be first presented. He had 
observed that a bright light concentrated, as in a candle, first excited the 
organ of sight and stimulated its action. Hence he inferred that a bright 
color would do the same, a neutral tint would not be seen at all probably. 
The red ball is not quite so salient and exciting as the light of a candle, 
but on that account it can be gazed at longer without producing a painful 
reaction. The child will have a pleasure in grasping it, and will prob- 
ably carry it to its lips; but, as it is woolen, it will not be especially agree- 
able to the delicate organ of taste. It will all the more be looked at, 
therefore, and give the impression of red. Frcebel proposes that it shall 
be called the red ball, in order that the impression of the word red on the 
ear shall blend in memory with the impression of the color on the eye. 
As long as the child seems amused with the red ball, he would not have 
another color introduced, because he thought it took time for the eye to 
get a clear and strong impression of one color, and this should be done 
before it was tried with a contrasted impression. But by and by the blue 
ball, as the greatest contrast, may be given and named, and all the little 
plays suggested in the mother’s book be repeated with the blue ball; and 
then the yellow ball should be given with its name; and then the three be 
given together, and the baby be asked to choose the blue, or red, or yel- 
low one. By attaching a string to them and whirling them, or letting the 
infant do so, it is surprising how long the child will amuse itself with 
these balls, and what pleasure colors alone give, especially when combined 
with motion. 

The secondary colors may afterwards be added to the treasury for the 
eye, with the same carefulness to secure completeness and distinctness of 
impression, and to associate the color with the word that names it; for 
language, the special organ of social communion, should be addressed to 
the child from the first, though its complete attainment and use is the 
crown of all education. 

Smiles and sounds, proceeding out of the mouth, are the first languages, 
and begin to fix the little child’s eyes and attention upon the mouth of 
the mother, from which issue the tones that are sweetest to hear, and 
especially when in musical cadence. But the child understands the words 
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addressed to him long before he himself begins to articulate; for language 
is no function of the individual, but only of the consciously social being, 
yearning to find himself in another. 

There is a reciprocal communication between infants and adults that 
precedes the difficult art of articulation. This we call the natural lan- 
guage, and it is common to all nations, being mutually intelligible, as is 
proved by deaf mutes from remote countries who understand each other 
at once. But this natural language has a very narrow scope. It serves 
to communicate instinctive wants of body and heart, but does not serve 
the fine purposes of intellectual communication, nor minister any consid- 
erable intellectual development. These signs are very general, while 
every word in its origin has represented a particular object in nature. In 
analyzing any language we find that the names given to the body and its 
members, and to the actions and facts of life, without which no human 
society can exist, are the nucleus or central words which characterize it, 
and from which the whole national rhetoric is derived. Hence there is a 
value for the mind in associating the words and action of even such a 
little play as “‘ here we go up, up,.up, and here we go down, down, down, 
and here we go backwards and forwards, and here we go round, round, 
round,” with other rhymes and plays of an analogous character that are 
found wherever there are mothers and children. 


MOVEMENT PLAYS. 


We have observed that the moment of first accomplishing the feat of 
running alone, seemed to be that of the child’s beginning to realize him- 
self to be a person, but that, even in this act, he was dependent upon his 
mother; that his bodily independence was the gift of her faith in that 
within him, which is essentially superior to the body and can command 
it as instrumentality. To make it instrumentality is, more and more, a 
delight to the child, in which his mother sympathizes; and by this sym- 
pathy aids him. All his plays involve exercise of the power of command- 
ing his body. As soon as a child can move it from place to place, his 
desire to exercise his.power on nature outside of himself increases, and he 
is prompted to measure strength with other children. If children were 
mere individuals they would merely quarrel, as Hobbes says; but being 
social beings also, they tend to unite forces and aid one another to-com- 
pass desired ends. By so doing they rise to a greater sense of life, and 
brotherly love is evolved. But in the development of the social life, the 
more developed and cultivated elder must come in, to keep both parties 
steady to some object outside of themselves, which it takes their union to 
reach. Children can be taught to play together by engaging their powers 
of imitation and addressing their fancy. Every mother knows that in the 
first opening of children’s social life their bodily energies are stimulated 
to such a degree that it is quite as much as she or one nurse can do to 
tend two or three children together; and by the time they are three years 
old, the family nursery becomes too narrow a sphere for them. It is then 
that they are to be received into a Kindergarten, whose very numbers will 
check the energy of activity a little, by presenting a greater variety of 
objects to be contemplated; and because social action must be orderly 
and rythmical, in order to be agreeable. This a properly prepared Kin- 
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dergartner knows, and by her sympathetic influence and power over the 
childish imagination, she will bring graduaMy all the laws of the child’s 
being to the conscious understanding, beginning with this rythmical one 
at the center. 

The movement plays which Freebel invented, express, in dramatic form, 
some simple fact of nature or some childish fancy, for which he gives, as 
accompaniment, a descriptive song set to a simple mclody. The children 
learn both to recite and to sing the words of the song, and then the move- 
ments of the play. To them the whole reason for the play seems to be 
the delight it gives, the exhilaration of body, the amusement of mind. 
But the Kindergartner knows that it serves higher ends, and that it is at 
least always a lesson in order, enabling them to begin to enact upon earth 
“ Heaven’s first law.” 

Do not say I am making too solemn a matter of these movement plays 
to the Kindergartner. Unless she remembers that this very serious aim 
underlies every play which she conducts, she will not do justice to the 
children. Law or order is one and the same thing with beauty; and play 
is nothing if it is not beautiful. When she insists upon the children gov- 
erning themselves, so far as to keep their proper places in relation to each 
other; to forbear exerting undue force, and to seek to give the necessary 
aid to others by exerting sufficient force, the beautiful result justifies her 
will to the minds of the children, and commands their ready obedience. 
She must call forth by addressing it the sense of personal responsibility in 
each child; and this, if done tenderly and with faith, it is by no means 
difficult to do. The reward to the children is instant in the success of the 
play, and therefore not thought of as reward of merit. It is a form of 
obedience that really elevates the little one higher in the scale of being as 
an individual, without endangering the reaction of pride and self-conceit; 
for self is swallowed up in social joy. 

When I was in Germany I went to those Kindergartens taught by Fre- 
bel’s own pupils, and I found that in these the movement plays were the 
most prominert feature of the practice. More than one was played in the 
course of the three or four hours, and especially when the session was as 
much as four hours. It was done in a very exact though not constrained 
manner, and much stress seemed to be laid upon every part. The singing 
was not done by three or four, but all the children were encouraged to 
sing. Ofte the little timider ones were called on to repeat the rhyme 
alone, without singing it, and then to sing it alone with the teacher. 
Thus the stronger and abler were exercised (as they must be so much in 
real life) in waiting, sympathetically, for the weaker. A great deal of 
care was also exercised in regard to the form and character of the play 
itself. Those of Freebel’s own suggestion and invention were the pre- 
ferred ones. They consisted in imitating, in rather a free and fanciful 
manner, the actions of the gentler animals, hares and rabbits, fishes, bees, 
and birds. There were plays in which children impersonated animals, 
evidently for the purpose of awakening their sympathies and eliciting 
their kindness towards them. Many of the labors of human ings, com- 
mon mechanics, such as cooperage, the work of the farmer, that of the 
miller, trundling the wheelbarrow, sawing wood, &c., were put into form 
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by simple rhymes. The children sometimes personated machinery, some- 
times great natural movements. In one instance I saw the solar system 
performed by a company of children that had been in the Kindergarten 
four years, but none of them were over seven years old. Mere move- 
ment is in itself so delightful and salutary for children that a very little 
action of the imitative or fanciful power is necessary, just to take the 
rudeness out of bodily exercise without destroying its exhilaration. 

But it is by no means merely a moral discipline that is aimed at in the 
Kindergarten, as you will see when the bearings upon their habits of 
thought, of all that the children do, are pointed out to you, in the various 
occupations, which are sedentary sports, though the moral discipline is 
the paramount idea, and never must be lost sight of one moment by the 
Kindergartner. We mean by moral discipline, exercising the children to 
act to the end of making others happy, rather than of merely enjoying 
themselves. If the individual enjoyment is not a social enjoyment, it is 
disorderly and vitiating. But the individual is lifted into the higher 
order for which he is created, by merely enjoying, whenever his enjoy- 
ment is social. I am of course speaking of that season of life under seven 
years of age, when the mind is yet undeveloped to the comprehension of 
humanity as a whole; when the good, the true, and the beautiful are 
nothing as abstractions, and can only be realized to their experience and 
brought within the sphere of their senses by being embodied in persons 
whom they love, reverence or trust. The words good, beautiful, kind, true, 
get their meaning for children by their intercourse with such persons. 
Specific knowledge of God cannot be opened up in them by any words, 
unless these words have first got their meaning by being associated with 
human beings who bear traces that they can appreciate of His ineffable 
perfections. To liken God's love to the mother’s love, brings home a con- 
ception of it to children, for hers they realize every day. 


COLORED BALLS. 


The connecting link between the nursery and Kindergarten is the First 
Gift of Freebel’s series, being used in both. The nursery use will have 
taught the names of the six colors, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
purple, and made it a favorite plaything. It is all the better if the child 
has had no other playthings prepared for him. He has doubtless used 
the chairs, footstools, and whatever else he could lay his hands on, to 
embody his childish fancies; and it is to be hoped he has been allowed to 
play out of doors with the earth, and has made mud pies to his heart’s 
content—not tormented with any sense of the—at his age—artificial duty 
of keeping his clothes clean. That duty is to be reserved for the Kin- 
dergarten age, and will come duly, by proper development of the mental 
powers. 

In the Kindergarten, the ball-plays are to become more skillful, and 
the teacher must see that the child learns to throw the ball so that it may 
bound back into his own hands; so that it may bound into the hands of 
another who is in such position as to catch its reflex motion. The chil- 
dren must learn to toss it up and catch it again themselves. When stand- 
ing in two rows they can throw it back and forwards to each other. 
When standing in a circle, the balls may be made to circulate with 
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rapidity, passing from hand to hand, the children singing the accompany- 
song. 

” Who'll buy my eggs?” is a good play to exercise them in counting. 
And all these movement plays with the ball are admirable for exercising 
the body, giving it agility, grace of movement, precision of eye and 
touch. These things will accrue all the more surely if itis kept play, 
and no constraining sense of duty is called on. As most of these plays 
are not solitary, they become the occasion for children’s learning to adjust 
themselves to each other, and the teacher must watch that hilarity does 
not become violence or rudeness to each other, but furtherance of one 
another’s fun; and occasionally, in enforcing this harmony, a child must 
be removed from the play and made to stand in a corner alone, or even 
outside of the room, till the desire of rejoining his companions shall 
quicken him to be sufficiently considerate of them to make pleasant play 
possible. All children in playing together learn justice and social graces, 
more or less, because they find that without fair play their sport is 
spoiled; but this play must be supervised by the Kindergartner, in order 
that there may not be injustice, selfishness, and quarreling. A Kinder- 
gartner, who is not a martinet, and who is herself a good play-fellow, 
will magnetize the children, and inspire such general good-will that 
unpleasantness will be foreclosed in a great measure; but a company 
of children are generally of such variety of temperament and different 
degrees of bodily strength, have so often come from such inadequate 
nursery life that the regulating kindergartner has a good deal to do to 
prevent discords and secure their kindness to each other and the reason- 
able little self-sacrifices of common courtesy. But she will find a word 
is often enough; the question, Is that right? Would you like to have any 
one else do so? It is sometimes necessary to bring all the play to a full 
stop, in order to bring the common conscience to pronounce upon the 
fairness of what some one is doing. I would suggest that the question be 
asked not of the class, but of the individual culprit, whether what is 
being done wrong is right or wrong? The child, with the eyes of the 
class upon him, will generally be eager to confess and reform, because 
the moral sense is quite as strong as self-love, and especially when re-in- 
forced by the presence of others. It is not worth while to make much of 
little faults, and the first indication of turning to the right must be 
accepted; the child is grateful for being believed in and trusted, and the 
wrong-doing is a superficial thing; the moral sentiment is the substantial 
being of the child. 

Of all the materials used in Kindergarten the colored balls are most 
purely playthings; and there are none of the plays so liable to be riotous 
as the ball plays. There is the greatest difficulty in keeping children 
from being to noisy, and it is not wise to make too much of a point of it. 
The ball seems a thing of life. It is very difficult for them to get good 
command of it. It excites them to run after it; and shouts and laughter 
are irrepressible. But there are reasonable limits. The Kindergartner, 
in conversation beforehand, should make them see that they may get too 
noisy, and tire each other, and she will easily induce them to agree to 
stop short when she shall ring the bell, and be willing to stand still while 
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she counts twenty five, or watches the second hand of her watch go 
around a quarter, a half, or a whole minute, as may be agreed upon. 
This can be made a part of the play, and to pause and be perfectly still 
in this way, will give them some conception of the length of a minute, 
and teach self-command, as well as make a pleasant variety. 

The ball plays should always be accompanied and alternated, in the 
Kindergarten, with conversations upon the ball, naming the colors, tell- 
ing which are primary, which are secondary, and illustrating the differ- 
ence by giving them pieces of glass of pure carmine, blue, and yellow, 
and letting them put two upon each other, and hold them towards the 
window, and so realize the combinations of the secondary colors. Ask 
them, afterwards, to tell what colors make orange, or purple, or green, 
and what color connects the orange and green; or the purple and orange, 
or the green and purple. 

One of the other exercises on the day of using the First Gift may be 
sewing with the colored threads on the cards; and the colors may be 
arranged so as to illustrate the connections, etc., just learned. The use of 
the First Gift need only be once a week. It will then be a fresh pleasure 
every time during the whole of the Kindergarten course, even if it should 
last three years. After the children have become perfectly familiar with 
the primary and secondary colors, their combinations and connections, the 
lessons on colors may be varied by telling them that tints of the primary 
colors and of the secondary colors are made by adding white to them; 
and shades of them (which will, of course, be darker) by adding black to 
them. This may be illustrated by flowers, as may various combinations 
of colors. A very little child, whom it was hard to train even to the 
hilarious and gay plays, and whose attention could not easily be fixed, 
surprised a teacher one day by his aptitude in detecting what color had 
been mixed with red to make a very glorious pink ina phlox. This child 
liked to sew, but was very impatient of putting his needle into any special 
holes. It proved to be the pleasure of handling the colored yarns, and he 
was always eager to change them and to form new combinations. It 
may not be irrelevant to say here, in regard to ball-playing, from which I 
have digressed to colors, that the ball is the last plaything of men as well 
as the first with chiJdren. 

The object teaching upon the ball is strictly inexhaustible. Children 
learn practically, by means of it, the laws of motion. Beware of any 
strictly scientific teaching of these laws in terms. You may make chil- 
dren familiar with the phenomena of the laws of incidence and reflection, 
by simply telling them that if they strike the ball straight against the wall 
opposite, it will bound straight back to them, and then ask them whether 
it returns to them when they strike it in a slanting direction. By and by 
this knowledge can be used to give meaning to a scientific expression. 
It is a first principle that the object, motion, or action should precede the 
word that names them. This is Freebel’s uniform method, and the reason 
is, that when the scientific study does come, it shall be substantial, mental 
life, and not mere superficial talk. It is the laws of things that are the 
laws of thought; and thought must precede all attempt at logic, or logic 
will be deceptive, not reasonable. Most erroneous speculation has its 
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roots in mistakes about words, which it is fatal to divorce from what they 
express of nature, or to use without taking in their full meaning. 

In the easy mood of mind that attends the lively play of childhood, 
impressions are made clearly; and it should be the care of the educator to 
have all the child’s notions associated with significant words, as can only 
be done by his becoming their companion in the play and talking about 
it, as children always incline todo. It is half the pleasure of their play 
to represent it in words as they are playing. In the nursery the mothers 
play with the child, and all her dealings with it are expressed in words 
that are important lessons in language; and, together with language, we 
give a lesson in manners, by first trotting a child gently and then jounc- 
ingly to the words, ‘‘ This is the way the gentle folks go, this is the way 
the gentle folks go; and this is the way the country folks go, this is the 
way the country folks go—bouncing and jouncing and jumping so.” To 
describe what they are doing in little rhymes when playing ball, makes it 
a mental as well as physical play of faculty, and Freebel published a 
hundred little rhymes, and the music for as many ball plays. 

It is not an unimportant lesson for children to learn, that the same 
things seem different in different circumstances. The fact that white 
light is composed of different-colored rays can be illustrated by giving 
the children prisms to hold up in the sunshine; and by calling their atten- 
tion to the splendid colors of the sky at sunset and sunrise, when the 
clouds act as prisms, and to the rainbow. Children of the Kinglergarten 
age will be so much engaged with the beautiful phenomenon they will 
not be likely to ask questions as to how the light is separated by the 
prism and clouds; they will rest in the fact. But if, by chance, analytic 
reflection has supervened, and they do, then a large ball on which all the 
six colors are arranged in lines meridian-wise, to which a string is attached 
at one pole, or both poles, can be given them, and they be told to whirl it 
very swiftly. This will present the phenomenon of the merging of the 
colors to the eye by motion, so that the ball looks whitish, from which 
you can proced to speak of light as being composed of multitudinous 
little balls, of the colors of the rainbow, in motion, and so looking white. 

If some uncommon little investigator should persist to ask why things 
seem to be other than they are, he must be plainly told that the reason is 
in something about his eyes which he cannot understand now, but will 
learn by and by when he goes to school and learns optics. 

Children are only to be entertained in the Kindergarten with the facts 
of nature that develop the organs of perception, but a skillful teacher who 
reads Tyndall’s charming books and the photographic journals may bring 
into the later years of the Kindergarten period many pretty phenomena 
of light and colors, which shall increase the stock of facts on which the 
scientific mind, when it shall be developed, may work, or which the future 
painter may make use of in his art. 

When Allston painted his great picture of Uriel, whose background 
was the sun, he thought out carefully the means of producing the daz- 
zling effect, and drew lines of all the rainbow colors in their order, side 
by side, after having put on his canvas a ground of the three primary 
colors mixed. When the picture was first exhibited at Somerset House 
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the effect was dazzling, and it was bought at once by Lord Egremont, in 
a transport of delight; and for twice the sum the artist put upon it, that 
is, six hundred guineas: I do not know whether time may not have 
dimmed its brilliancy, since paint is of the earth, earthy; but to paint the 
sun at high noon, and have it a success, even for a short time, is a great 
feat; and art, in this instance, took counsel of science deliberately, accord- 
ing to the artist’s confession. But perfect sensuous impressions of color 
and its combinations were the basis of both the science and the art. 

This lecture is getting too long, and I will close by saying that the First 
Gift has, for its most important office, to develop the organ of sight, which 
grows by seeing. Colors arouse intentional seeing by the delightful im- 
pression they make. I believe that color-blindness (which our army exam. 
inations have proved to be as common as want of ear for music) may be 
cured by intentional exercise of the organ of sight in a systematic way; 
just as car for music may be developed in those who are not born with it. 
Lowell Mason proved, by years of experiment in the public schools, that 
the musical ear may be formed, in all cases, by beginning gently with 
little children, giving graduated exercises so agreeable to them as to 
arouse their will to try to hear, in order to reproduce. 

That you may receive a sufficiently strong impression of the fact that 
the organs of perception actually grow by exercise with intention, I will 
relate to you a fact that came under my own observation. 

A young friend of mine became a pupil of Mr. Agassiz, who gave him, 
among his first exercises, two fish scales to look at through a very power- 
ful. microscope, asking him to find out and tell all their differences. At 
first they appeared exactly alike, but on peering through the microscope 
all the time that he dared to use his eyes for a month, he found them full 
of differences; and he afterwards said that ‘‘ it was the best month’s work 
he ever did, to form the scientific eye which could detect differences ever 
after, at a glance,” and proved to him an invaluable talent and gave him 
exceptional authority with scientists. 
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BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D.,* 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in St. Lonis. 





PRELIMINARY AND ASSOCIATED QUESTIONS. 


THE question of the kindergarten cannot be settled without considering 
many subordinate questions. 

In one sense the whole of life is an education, for man is a being that 
-constantly develops—for good or evil. In every epoch of his life an 
education goes on. There are well-defined epochs of growth or of educa- 
tion: that of infancy, in which education is chiefly that of use and wont, 
the formation of habits as regards the care of the person, and the conduct 
within family life; that of youth, wherein the child learns in the school 
how to handle those instrumentalities which enable him to participate in 
the intellectual or theoretical acquisitions of the human race, and wherein, 
at the same time, he learns those habits of industry, regularity, and punctu- 
ality, and self-control which enable him to combine with his fellow-men 
in civil society and in the state; then there is that education which fol- 
lows the period of school-education—the education which one gets by the 
apprenticeship to a vocation or calling in life. Other spheres of education 
are the state, or body-politic, and its relation to the individual, wherein 
* the latter acts as a citizen, making laws through his elected representatives, 
and assisting in their execution; the church, wherein he learns to see 
all things under the form of eternity, and to derive thence the ultimate 
standards of his theory and practice in life. 

The question of the kindergarten also involves, besides this one of 
province—/. ¢., the question whether there is a place for it—the considera- 
tion of its disciplines, or what it accomplishes in the way of theoretical 
insight or of practical will-power; these two, and the development of the 
emotional nature of the human being. Exactly what does the kinder- 
garten attempt to do in these directions? And then, after the what it does 
is ascertained, arises the question whether it is desirable to attempt such 
instruction in the school; whether it does not take the place of more 
desirable training, which the school has all along been furnishing; or 
whether it does not, on the other hand, trench on the province of the 
education within the family—a period of nurture wherein the pupil gets 
most of his internal, or subjective, emotional life developed? If the 
kindergarten takes the child too soon from the family, and abridges the 
period of nurture, it must perforce injure his character on the whole; for 
the period of nurture is like the root-life of the plant, essential for the 
development of the above-ground life of the plant, essential for the public 
life of the man, the life wherein he combines with his fellow-men. 


* Prepared for Meeting of American Froebel Union, December, 1879. 
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Then, again, there is involved the question of education for vocation in 
life—the preparation for the arts and trades that are to follow school-life— 
as the third epoch in life-education. Should the education into the techni- 
calities of vocations be carried down into the school-life of the pupil; stil] 
more, should it be carried down into the earliest period of transition from 
the nurture-period to the school-period? 

Besides these essential questions, there are many others of a subsidiary 
nature,—those relating to expense, to the training of teachers and their 
supply, to the ability of public-school boards to manage such institutions, 
to the proper buildings for their use, the proper length of sessions, the 
degree of strictness of discipline to be preserved, etc., etc. The former 
essential questions relate to the desirability of kindergarten education; the 
latter relate to the practicability of securing it. 


IDEAL OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The most enthusfastic advocates of the kindergarten offer, as grounds 
for its establishment, such claims for its efficiency as might reasonably be 
claimed only for the totality of human education, in its five-fold aspect— 
of nurture, school, vocation, state, and church. If what they claim for 
it were met with as actual results, we certainly should realize the fairest 
ideals of a perfected type of humanity at once. Such claims, however, 
can be made only of a life-long education in its’five-fold aspect, and not 
of any possible education which lasts only from one to four years in the 
life of the individual. Notwithstanding this exaggeration, it may prove 
to be the case that the kindergarten is justified in claiming a province 
heretofore unoccupied by the school or by family nurture, and a province 
which is of the utmost importance to the right development of those 
phases of life which follow it. It is, indeed, no reproach to the friends of 
the ‘‘new education” (as they call it) to accuse them of exaggeration. 
The only fault which we may charge them with is a tendency to ignore, 
or under-rate, the educational possibilities of the other provinces of human 
life, and especially those of the school as it has hitherto existed. 

To illustrate the breadth of view which the advocates of the kindergarten 
entertain in regard to the theory and practical value of the kindergarten, 
I quote here a statement of its rationale, furnished me by Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, justly considered the leading advocate for the new education 
in this country :— ' 

‘** The rationale of Froebel’s method of education is only to be given by 
a statement of the eternal laws which organize human nature on the one 
side and the material universe on the other. 

‘Human nature and the material universe are related contrasts, which 
it is the personal life of every human being to wnify. Material nature is 
the unconscious manifestation of God, and includes the human body, with 
which man finds himself in relation so vital that he takes part in perfecting 
it by means of the organs; and this part of nature is the only part of 
nature which can be said to be dominated vitally by man, who, in the 
instance of Jesus Christ, so purified it by never violating any law of human 
nature—which (human nature) is God’s intentional revelation of Himself 
to each—that He seems to have had complete dominion, and could make 
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Himself visible or invisible at will; transfiguring His natural body by His 
spiritual body, as on the Mount of Transfiguration; or consuming it 
utterly, as on the Mount of Ascension. Whether man, in this atmosphere, 
will ever do this, and thus abolish natural death, or not, there is no doubt 
there will be infinite approximation to this glorification of humanity in 
proportion as education does justice to the children, as Froebel’s educa- 
tion aims to do it; for it is his principle to lead children to educate them- 
selves from the beginning—like Socrates’s demon—forbidding the wrong 
and leaving the self-activity free to goodness and truth, which it is des- 
tined to pursue for ever and ever.” : 

A writer in the Canadian School Journal gives utterance to the follow- 
ing estimate of the value of kindergartens:— 

“Graduated from a true kindergarten, a child rejoices in an individual 
self-poise and power which makes his own skill and judgment important 
factors of his future progress. He is not like every other child who has 
been in his class; he is himself. His own genius, whatever it may be, 
has had room for growth and encouragement to express itself. He 
therefore sees some object in his study, some purpose in his effort. 
Everything in his course has been illuminated by the same informing 
thought; and, therefore, with the attraction that must spring up in the 
young mind from the use of material objects in his work, instead of a 
weariness, his way has been marked at every step by a buoyant happiness 
and an eager interest. Any system that produces such results is educa- 
tionally a good system. But when you add that all this has been done so 
naturally and so judiciously that the child has derived as much physical 
as mental advantage, and an equally wholesome moral development, who 
can deny that it is superior to any other yet devised or used, and that, as 
such, it is the inalienable birthright of every child to be given the advan- 
tages of its training? . . . Before the time of Froebel, the science 
of pedagogics was founded upon abstruse thought, although sometimes 
introducing—as in the various object-systems—the concrete form as a 
means of education; but Froebel, by a Divine inspiration, laid aside his 
books, wherein theory mystified theory, and studied the child. He said, 
God will indicate to us in the native instincts of His creature the best 
method for its development and governance. He watched the child at its 
play, and at its work. He saw that it was open to impressions from every 
direction; that its energies were manifested by unceasing curiosity and 
unceasing restlessness; that, if left to itself, the impossibility of reaching 
any satisfactory conclusions in its researches, little by little stifled its 
interest; the eager desire to explore deeply the world of ideas and objects 
before him passed into a superficial observation, heeding little and sure 
of nothing. He saw that the law which made it flit from object to object 
in this unceasing motion was a law of development implanted by God, 
and, therefore, good; but-that, unless it were directed and given aim and 
purpose, it became an element of mischief as well. Then what could be 
done? How was the possible angel to be developed, and the possible 
devil to be defeated? Froebel said: ‘If we take God’s own way, we 
must be right; so let us direct into a systematic, but natural course of 
employment all these tender fancies, these fearless little hands and feet, 
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and these precious little eager souls; and then we shall work with the 
Divine love and intelligence, and it with us, and our children shall find 
the good and avoid the evil.’ Then year was added to year of thought 
and study and practice, until he gave his system to the world in its present 
completed form.” 

The disciples of Froebel everywhere see the world in this way. With 
them the theory of the kindergarten is the theory of the world of man 
and nature. Froebel himself was as much a religious (or moral) enthu- 
siast as a pedagogical reformer. The moral regeneration of the race is 
the inspiring ideal which his followers aim to realize. 

I do not disparage this lofty ideal; it is the ideal which every teacher 
should cherish. No other one is a worthy one for the teacher of youth! 
But I think that any gifted teacher in our district schools, our high schools, 
or our colleges, may, as reasonably as the teacher of the kindergarten, 
have this lofty expectation of the moral regeneration of the race to follow 
from his teachings. If the child is more susceptible at the early age when 
he enters the kindergarten, and it is far easier then to mould his personal 
habits, his physical strength and skill, and his demeanor towards his 
equals and his superiors, yet, on the other hand, the high-school teacher 
or the college professor comes into relation with him when he has begun 
to demand for himself an explanation of the problem of life, and it is 
possible, for the first time, at this age to lead him to insight—the immedi- 
ate philosophical view of the universality and necessity of principles. 
Insight is the faculty of highest principles, and, of course, more import- 
ant than all other theoretical disciplines. It is therefore probable that the 
opportunity of the teacher who instructs pupils at the age of sixteen years 
and upwards is, on an average, more precious for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual than that of the teacher whose pupils are under six years. This 
advantage, however, the teacher of the youngest pupils has: that she 
may give them an influence that will cause them to continue their educa- 
tion in after-life. The primary school, with its four years’ course, usually 
enrolls five pupils where the grammar-school, with a course of four years, 
enrolls only one pupil. The importance of the primary school is seen in 
the fact that it affects a much larger proportion of the inhabitants of a 
community, while the importance of the high school rests on the fact that 
its education develops insight and directive power, so that its graduates 
do most of the thinking and planning that is done for the community. 

But there are special disciplines which the child of five years may 
receive profitably, that the youth of sixteen would not find sufficiently 
productive. 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL DISCIPLINE. 

There has been for some time a popular clamor in favor of the intro- 
duction of the arts and trades into public schools. It has been supposed 
by self-styled ‘‘ practical” writers upon education that the school should 
fit the youth for the practice of some vocation or calling. They would 
have the child learn a trade as well as reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
and the most zealous of them demand that it shall be a trade, and not 
much else. But the good sense of the educational world, as a whole, has 
not been moved to depart from the even tenor of its way, and has de- 
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fended its preference for technical, conventional, and disciplinary training 
of a general character, useful for each and every one, no matter what his 
vocation shall be. Who can tell, on seeing the child, what special voca- 
tion he will best follow when he grows up? Besides this, the whole time 
of the child, so far as it can be had without overtasking him. is needed 
from the period of six or seven years to sixteen years in order to give him 
a proper amount of this training in technical, conventional, and disciplin- 
ary studies. Moreover, it is evident that these general studies are the 
keys to the world of nature and man, and that they transcend in value 
any special forms of skill, such as arts and trades, by as great a degree as 
the general law surpasses the particular instance. It is to be claimed that 
arithmetic, the science of numbers, for example, is indispensable in a 
thousand arts and sciences, while each art has much in it that is special, 
and of limited application in the other arts. 

But, on the other hand, analytical investigation has done much in the 
way of singling out from the physical movements involved in the trades 
those which are common, and may be provided for by general disciplines 
of the body, which may be introduced into the school along with the 
science underlying the art. For example, the theory and practice of 
drawing involves arithmetic and geometry, and also the training of the 
hand and eye. Thus, drawing furnishes a kind of propsdeutics to all 
of the arts and trades, and could not fail to make more skillful the work- 
man, whatever his calling. Drawing, then, may properly enter the pro- 
gramme of all schools, having its claim acknowledged to be a general 
discipline. , 

But while we may acknowledge the transcendent importance of the reg- 
ular branches for the period of time claimed by the school at present— 
namely, from the age of six to sixteen—it must be conceded that the age 
from four years to six years is not mature enough to receive profit from 
the studies of the school. The conventional and the disciplinary studies 
are too much for the powers of the child of four years or five years. But 
the child of four years or five years is in a period of transition out of the 
stage of education which we have named “nurture.” He begins to learn 
of the out-door life, of the occupations and ways of people beyond the 
family circle, and to long for a further acquaintance with them. He be- 
gins to demand society with others of his own age outside his family, and 
to repeat for himself, in miniature, the picture of the great world of civil 
society, mimicking it in his plays and games. Through play the child 
gains individuality; his internal—‘‘ subjective,” as it is called—nature be- 
comes active, and he learns to know his own tendencies and proclivities. 
Through caprice and arbitrariness, the child learns to have a will of his 
own, and not to exercise a mere mechanical compliance with the will of 
his elders. 





TRANSITION FROM HOME TO SCHOOL. 

It is at this period of transition from the life in the family to that of the 
school that the kindergarten furnishes what is most desirable, and, in doing 
80, solves many problems hitherto found difficult of solution. The genius 
of Froebel has provided a system of discipline and instruction which is 
wonderfully adapted to this stage of the child’s growth, when he needs 
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the gentleness of nurture and the rational order of the school in due ad- 
mixture. The ‘‘ gifts and occupations,” as he calls them, furnish an ini- 
tiation into the arts and sciences; and they do this in a manner half play- 
ful, half serious. 

Of the twenty gifts which the kindergarten system offers, the first six 
form @ group having the one object to familiarize the child with the ele- 
mentary notions of geometry. He learns the forms of solids, the cube, 
sphere, and cylinder, and their various surfaces—also, divisions of the 
cube, and combinations of the cube and its divisions, in building various 
objects. He learns counting and measuring by the eye, for the cube and 
its divisions are made ona scale of an inch and fractions of an inch, 
and the squares into which the surface of his table is divided are square 
inches. Counting, adding, subtracting, and dividing the parts of the cube 
give him the elementary operations of arithmetic, so far as smal] numbers 
are concerned, and give him a very practical knowledge of them; for he 
can use his knowledge, and he has developed it, step by step, with his own 
activity. 

It is always the desideratum in education to secure the maximum of 
self-activity in the pupil. The kindergarten gifts are the best instrumen- 
talities ever devised for the purpose of educating young children through 
self-activity. Other devices may do this—other devices have done it—but 
Froebel’s apparatus is most successful. It is this fact that occasions the 
exaggerated estimate which his disciples place upon the originality of 
Froebel’s methods. Long before his day, it was known and stated as the 
first principleof pedagogy that the pupil is educated, not by what others 
do for him, but by what he is led to do for himself. But Froebel’s system 
of gifts is so far in advance of other systems of apparatus for primary in- 
struction as to create an impression in the mind of the one who first stud- 
ies it that Froebel is the original discoverer of the pedagogical law of self- 
activity in the pupil. The teacher who has already learned correct meth- 
ods of instruction, or who has read some in the history of pedagogy, 
knows this principle of self-activity, but has never found, outside of the 
kindergarten, so wonderful a system of devices for the proper education of 
the child of five years old. 

The first group of gifts, including the first six of the twenty, as already 
remarked, takes up the forms of solids and their division, and, therefore, 
deals with forms and number of solids. The second group of gifts includes 
the four from the seventh to the tenth, and concerns surfaces, and leads 
up from the manipulation of thin blocks or tablets to drawing with a pen- 
cil on paper ruled in squares. In drawing, the child has reached the ideal 
representation of solids by means of light and shade—marks made on a 
surface to represent outlines. The intermediate gifts—the eighth and 
ninth—relate to stick-laying and ring laying, representing outlines of ob- 
jects by means of straight and curved sticks or wires. This, in itself, is a 
well-devised link between the quadrangular and triangular tablets (which 
are treated only as surfaces) and the artof drawing. We have a complete 
transition from the tangible solid to the ideal representation of it. 

Counting and the elementary operations in numbers continue through 
all the subsequent groups of gifts, but in the first group are the chief 
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object. In the first group the solid, in its various shapes, is the object of 
study for the child. He learns to recognize and name the surfaces, cor- 
ners, angles, etc., which bound it. In the second group, the surface, and 
its corners or angles become the sole object. But the child begins the 
second group with the surface represented by tablets, thin blocks, and 
proceeds to represent mere outlines by means of sticks or wire (in the eighth 
gift), and then to leave the solid form altogether and to make an ideal one 
by means of pencil-marks on slate or paper (in the tenth gift). The slate 
or paper, ruled in squares of an inch, like the kindergarten tables, is the 
best device for training the muscles of the fingers and hand to accuracy. 
The untrained muscles of the hand of the child cannot guide the pencil so 
as to make entire forms at first; but by the device of the ruled squares he 
is enabled to construct forms by the simple process of drawing straight 
lines, vertical, horizontal, and oblique, connecting the sides and corners 
of the ruled squares. The training of the eye and hand in the use of this 
tenth gift is the surest and most effective discipline ever invented for the 
purpose. 
KINDERGARTENS PREPARE FOR TRADES. 

Here it becomes evident that, if the school is to prepare especially for 
the arts and trades, it is the kindergarten which is to accomplish the ob- 
ject; for the training of the muscles—if it is to be a training for special 
skill in manipulation—must be begun in early youth. As age advances, 
it becomes more difficult to acquire new phases of manual dexterity. 

Two weeks’ practice of holding objects in his right hand will make the 
infant, in his first year, right-handed for life. The muscles, yet in a 
pulpy consistency, are very easily set in any fixed direction. The chiki 
trained for one year on Froebel’s gifts and occupations will acquire a skill- 
ful use of his hands and a habit of accurate measurement of the eye which 
will be his possession for life. 

But the arts and trades are provided for in a still more effective manner 
by the subsequent gifts. The first group, as we have seen, trains the eye 
and the sense of touch, and gives a technical acquaintance with solids, 
and with the elementary operations of arithmetic. The second group 
frees him from the hard limits which have confined him to the reproduc- 
tion of forms by mere solids, and enables him to represent by means of 
light and shade. His activity at each step becomes more purely creative 
as regards the production of forms, and more rational as regards intellec- 
tual comprehension; for he ascends from concrete, particular, tangible 
objects to abstract general truths and archetypal forms. 

The third group of gifts includes the eleventh and twelfth, and develops 
new forms of skill, less general and more practical. Having learned how 
to draw outlines of objects by the first ten gifts, the eleventh and twelfth 
gifts teach the pupil how to embroider—+. ¢., how to represent outlines of 
objects by means of needle and thread. The eleventh gift takes the first 
step, by teaching the use of the perforating needle. The child learns to 
represent outlines of forms by perforationsin paper orcardboard. Then, 
in the twelfth gift, he learns the art of embroidering; and, of course, 
with this he learns the art of sewing, and its manifold kindred arts. The 
art of embroidery calls into activity the muscles of the hand—and espe- 
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cially those of the fingers—the eye, in accurate measurement, and the in- 
tellectual activities required in the geometrical and arithmetital processes 
involved in the work. 

The fourth group of gifts (including the thirteenth to the eighteenth) 
introduces the important art of weaving and plaiting. 

Among the primitive arts of man this was the most useful. It secures 
the maximum of lightness with the maximum of strength, by using frag- 
ile material in such a manner as to convert the linear into the surface, and 
combine the weak materials into the form of mutual firm support. 

The thirteenth gift (with which the fourth group begins) teaches how 
to cut the paper into strips; the fourteenth weaves the strips into mats or 
baskets, with figures of various devices formed by the meshes; the fifth 
gift uses thin slats of wood for plaiting, and the sixteenth uses the same, 
jointed, with a view to reproducing forms of surfaces; the seventeenth 
gift intertwines paper, and the eighteenth constructs elaborate shapes by 
folding paper. This group constructs surfaces by the methods of com- 
bining strips, or linear material. Vessels of capacity (baskets, sieves, 
nets, etc.), clothing (of woven cloth), and shelter (tents, etc.) are furnished 
by branches of this art. 

Wood is linear in its structure, and stronger in the direction of the grain 
of the wood. Hence it became necessary to invent a mode of adding lat- 
eral strength by crossing the fibres, in the form of weaving or plaiting, in 
order to secure the maximum of strength with the minimum of bulk and 
weight. Besides wood, there are various forms of flexible plants (the wil- 
low, etc.) and textile fibres (hemp, flax, cotton, etc.) which cannot be util- 
ized except in this manner, having longitudinal but not lateral cohesion. 

In the fourth group of gifts the industrial direction of the work of the 
kindergarten becomes the most pronounced. There is more of practical 
value and less of: theoretic value in its series of six gifts (thirteenth to 
eighteenth). But its disciplines are still general ones, like drawing, and 
furnish a necessary training for the hands and eyes of all who will labor 
for a livelihood; and, besides these, for all who will practice elegant em- 
ployments for relaxation (ladies’ embroidery), or athletic sports and amuse- 
ments (the games and amusements that test accuracy of hand and eye, or 
mathematical combination, marksmanship, hunting, fishing, ball-playing, 
archery, quoits, bowling, chess-playing, etc.). 

The fifth group, including the nineteenth and twentieth gifts, teaches 
the production of solid forms, as the fourth teaches the production of sur- 
faces from the linear. The nineteenth, using corks (or peas soaked in water) 
and pieces of wire or sticks of various lengths and pointed ends, imitates 
various real objects and geometrical solids by producing their outlines, 
edges, or sections. This gift, too, furnishes the preparation for drawing 
in perspective. The twentieth and last gift uses some modeling material 
(potter’s clay, beeswax, or other plastic substance), and teaches modeling 
of solid objects. This group of gifts is propedeutic to the greater part of 
the culinary arts, so far as they give shape to articles of food. It also 
prepares for the various arts of the foundry—casting or modeling—of 
the pottery, etc., and the fine arts of sculpture and the preparation of ar- 
chitectural ornament. 
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In the common school, drawing—which has obtained only a recent and 
precarious foothold in our course of study—is the only branch which is 
intended to cultivate skill in the hand and accuracy in the eye. The kin- 
dergarten, on the other hand, develops this by all of its groups of gifts. 
Not only is this training of great importance by reason of the fact that 
most children must depend largely upon manual skill for their future live- 
lihood, but, from a broader point of view, we must value skill as the great 
potence which is emancipating the human race from drudgery, by the aid 
of machinery. Inventions will free man from thraldom to time and 


By reason of the fact, already adverted to, that a short training of cer- 
tain muscles of the infant will be followed by the continued growth of the 
same muscles through his after life, it is clear how it is that the two years of 
the child’s life (his fifth and sixth), or even one year, ora half-year, in the 
kindergarten will start into development activities of muscles and brain 
which will secure deftness and delicacy of industrial power in all after 
life. The rationale of this is found in the fact that it is a pleasure to use 
muscles already inured to use; in fact, a much-used muscle demands a 
daily exercise as much as the stomach demands food. But an unused mus- 
cle, or the mere rudiment of a muscle that has never been used, gives pain 
on its first exercise. Its contraction is accompanied with laceration of 
tissue, and followed by lameness, or by distress on using it again. Hence 
it happens that the body shrinks from employing an unused muscle, but, 
on the contrary, demands the frequent exercise of muscles already trained 
to use. Hence, ina thousand ways, unconsciou to ourselves, we manage 
to exercise daily whatever muscles we have already trained, and thus keep 
in practice physical aptitudes for skill in any direction. The carriage of 
& man who appears awkward to us is so because of the fact that he uses 
only a few muscles of his body, and holds the others under constraint as 
though he possessed no power to use them. Freedom of body, which we 
term gracefulness, is manifested in the complete command of every limb 
by the will. This is the element of beauty in the Greek statuary. The 
gymnastic training may be easily recognized in a young man by his free 
carriage—as he moves, he uses a greater variety of muscles than the man of 
uncultivated physique. It follows that a muscle once trained to activity 
keeps itself in training, or even adds by degrees to its development, simply 
by demanding its daily exercise, and securing it by some additional move- 
ment which it has added as subsidiary to activities in which other muscles 
are chiefly concerned. In his manner of sitting or rising, of walking or 
running, even of breathing, of writing, or reading, one man varies from an- 
other through the use or disuse of subsidiary muscles, thus kept in train- 
ing or allowed to remain as undeveloped rudiments. 

I have in this protracted discussion of the significance of Froebel’s 
gifts as a preparation for industrial life, indicated my own grounds for 
believing that the kindergarten is worthy of a place in the common-school 
system. It should be a sort of sub-primary education, and receive the 
pupil at the age of four or four and a half years, and hold him until he 
completes his sixth year. By this means we gain the child for one or 
two years when he is good for nothing else but education, and not of 
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much value even for the education of the school as it is and has been. 
The disciplines of reading and writing, geography and arithmetic, as 
taught in the ordinary primary school, are beyond the powers of the 
average child not yet entered upon his seventh year. And beyond the 
seventh year the time of the child is too valuable to use it for other than 
general disciplines—reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., and drawing. He 
must not take up his school-time with learning a handicraft. 

The kindergarten utilizes a period of the child’s life for preparation for 
the arts and trades, without robbing the school of a portion of its needed 
time. 

Besides the industrial phase of the subject, which is pertinent here, we 
may take note of another one that bears indirectly on the side of produc- 
tive industry, but has a much wider bearing. At the age of three years 
the child begins to emerge from the circumscribed life of the family, arsi 
to acquire an interest in the life of society, and a proclivity to torm rela- 
tionship with it. This increases until the school period begins, at his 
seventh year. The fourth, fifth, and sixth years are years of transition, 
not well provided for either by family life or by social life in the United 
States. In families of great poverty, the child forms evil associations on 
the street, and is initiated intocrime. By the time he is ready to enter 
the school he is hardened in vicious habits, beyond the power of the 
school to eradicate. In families of wealth, the custom is to intrust the 
care of the child in this period of his life to some servant without peda- 
gogical skill, and generally without strength of will-power. The chidd 
of wealthy parents usually inherits the superior directive power of the 
parents, who have by their energy acquired and preserved the wealth. 
Its manifestation in the child is not reasonable, considerate will-power, 
but arbitrariness and self-will—with such a degree of stubbornness that it 
quite overcomes the much feebler native will of the servant who has 
charge of the children. It is difficult to tell which class (poor or rich) the 
kindergarten benefits most. Society is benefited by the substitution of a 
rational training of the child’s will during his transition period. If he 
is a child of poverty, he is saved by the good associations and the indus- 
trial and intellectual training that he gets. If he is a child of wealth, he 
is saved by the kindergarten from ruin through self-indulgence and the 
corruption ensuing on weak management in the family. The worst ele. 
ments in society are the corrupted and ruined men who were once youth 
of unusual directive power—children of parents of strong wills. 

While the industrial preparation involved in the kindergarten exercises 
is a sufficient justification for its introduction into our school system, it 
must be confessed that this is far from satisfactory to the gnthusiastic dis- 
ciples of Froebel. They see in the kindergarten the means for the moral 
regeneration of the human race, and they look upon the industrial phase 
of its results as merely incidental and of little consequence; and, indeed, 
they regard those who attempt to justify the kindergarten on an industrial 
basis as sordid materialists. That they have good reason to claim more 
than this preparation for manual arts is evident from the fact that the 
games, gifts, and occupations are symbolic, and thus propsdeutic to sub- 
sequent intellectual and moral training. Every conscious intellectual 
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phase of the mind has a previous phase in which it was unconscious, 
and merely symbolic. Feeling, emotion, sensibility—these are names of 
activities of the soul which become thoughts and ideas by the simple addi- 
tion of consciousness to them—+. ¢., the addition of reflection. What smoke 
is to the clear flame, in some sort is instinct to clear rational purpose. 
Thoughts and ideas pretxist, therefore, as feelings and impulses; when, 
later, they are seen as ideas, they are seen as having general form, or as 
possessing universality. As feelings, they are particular or special, having 
application only then and there; as thoughts, they are seen as general 
principles regulative of all similar exigencies. 

The nursery tale gives the elements of a thought, but in such special 
grotesque form that the child seizes only the incident. Subsequent reflec- 
tion brings together the features thus detached and isolated, and the child 
begins to have a general idea. The previous symbol makes easy and 
natural the pathway to ideas and clear thought. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES. 


Besides the industrial training (through the ‘‘ gifts and occupations’’) 
and the symbolic culture (derived chiefly from the ‘‘ games”), there is 
much else, in the kindergarten, which is common to the instruction in the 
school subsequently, and occupies the same ground. Some disciplines 
also are much more efficient in the kindergarten, by reason of its peculiar 
apparatus, than the same are or can be in the common school. 

The instruction in manners and polite habits which goes on in all well- 
conducted kindergartens is of very great value. The child is taught to 
behave properly at the table, to be clean in his personal habits, to be neat 
in the arrangement of his apparatus, to practice the etiquette and ameni- 
ties of polite life. ‘These things are much better provided for in Froebel’s 
system than elsewhere. Moreover, there is a cultivation of imagination 
and of the inventive power which possesses great significance for the 
future intellectual growth. The habitsof regularity, punctuality, silence, 
obedience to established rules, self-control, are taught to as great a degree 
as is desirable for pupils of that age, but not by any means so perfectly as 
in the ordinary well-conducted primary school. The two kinds of atten- 
tion that are developed so well ina good school: (1) the attention of each 
pupil to his own task—so absorbed in it that he is oblivious to the work 
of the class that is reciting, and (2) the attention of each pupil in the class 
that is reciting, to the work of pupil reciting—the former being the atten- 
tion of industry, and the latter the attention of critical observation—are 
not developed so well as in the primary school, nor is it to be expected. 
The freedom from constraint which is essential in the kindergarten, or in 
any school for pupils of five years of age, allows much interference of 
each pupil with the work of others, and hence much distraction of atten- 
tion. It is quite difficult to preserve an exact balance. The teacher of 
the kindergarten is liable to allow the brisk, strong-willed chil@ren to 
interfere with the others, and occupy their attention too much. , 

As regards imagination and inventive power, it is easily stimulated to 
anabnormal degree. For, if it is accompanied by conceit, there is a cor- 
Tesponding injury done to the child’s faith and reverence which must 
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accompany his growth if he would come to the stores of wisdom which 
his race has preserved for him. The wisest men are those who have 
availed themselves most of the wisdom of the race. Self-activity, it is 
true, is essential to the assimilation of the intellectual patrimony, but it 
is a reverent spirit only that can sustain one in the long labor of master. 
ing and acquiring that patrimony. 

The cultivation of language—of the power of expression—is much 
emphasized by the advocates of the kindergarten, and, I believe, with 
fair results, 

' There is a species of philosophy sometimes connected with the system 
which undoubtedly exercises a great influence over the minds of the 
followers of Froebel. It is, apparently, a system founded on a thought 
of Schelling—the famous “identity system ”—which made the absolute 
to be the indifference or identity of spirit and nature. Its defect is, 
that it deals with antitheses as resolvable only into “ indifference” 
points; hence the highest principle must be an unconscious one, 
which makes its philosophy a pantheistic system when logically carried 
out. But Froebel does not seem to have carried it out strictly. He uses 
it chiefly to build on it as a foundation his propedeutics of reflection, or 
thinking activity. Antithesis, or the doctrine of opposites (mind and 
nature, light and darkness, sweet and sour, good and bad, etc.), belongs 
to the elementary stage of reflection. It is, however, a necessary stage 
of thought (although no ultimate one), and far above the activity of 
sense-perception. But, compared with the thinking activity of the com- 
prehending reason, it is still very crude. Moreover, from the fact that it 
is not guided by a principle above reflection, it is very uncertain. It is 
liable to fall from the stage of reflection which cognizes antithesis 
(essential relation) to that which cognizes mere difference (non-essential 
relation). Such imperfection I conceive to belong rather to some of the 
interpreters of Froebel’s philosophic views than to Froebel’s system as he 
understood it. It is certainly not a fault of his pedagogics. His philos- 
ophy is far deeper than that of Pestalozzi, while his pedagogical system 
is far more consistent, both in theory and in practice. 


MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


As regards the claimed transcendence of the system over all others in 
the way of moral development, I am inclined to grant some degree of 
superiority to it, but not for intrinsic reasons. It is because the child is 
then at an age when he is liable to great demoralization at home, and is 
submitted to a gentle but firm discipline in the kindergarten, that the 
new education proves of more than ordinary value as a moral discipline. 
The children of the poor, at the susceptible age of five years, get many 
lessons on the street that tend to corrupt them. The children of the rich, 
meeting no wholesome restraint, become self-willed and self-indulgent. 
The I@mdergarten may save both classes, and make rational self-control 
take the place of unrestrained, depraved impulse. 

But the kindergarten itself has dangers. The cultivation of self-activity 
may be excessive, and lead to pertness ard conceit. The pupil may get 
to be irreverent and overbearing—hardened against receiving instruction 
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' from others. In fact, with a teacher whose discernment is dimmed by 
too much sentimental theory, there is great danger that the weeds of 
gelfishness will thrive faster among the children than the wholesome 
plants of self-knowledge and self-control. The apotheosis of childhood 
and infancy is a very dangerous idea to put in practice. It does well 
enough in Wordsworth’s great ode, as a sequence of the dottrine of 
preéxistence; and it is quite necessary that we should, as educators, 
never forget that the humblest child—nay, the most depraved child—has 
within him the possibility of the highest angelic being. But this angelic 
nature is only émplicit, and not explicit, in the child or in the savage, or 
in the uneducated. To use the language of Aristotle, the undeveloped 
human being is a “‘ first entelechy,” while the developed, cultured man is 
a “‘second entelechy.” Both are, “‘ dy nature,” rational beings; but only 
the educated, moral, and religious man is rational actually. “ By nature” 
signifies ‘‘ potentially,” or ‘‘ containing the possibility of.” 


NATURE AND NATURAL METHODS. 


There is no technical expression in the history of pedagogy with which 
more juggling has been done than with the word ‘‘nature.” As used by 
most writers, it signifies the ideal or normal type of the growth of any 
thing. The nature of the oak realizes itself in the acorn-bearing monarch 
of the forest. The nature of man is realized in the angelic, god-like 
being whose intellect, and will, and emotions are rational, moral, and 
pervaded by love. We hear the end of education spoken of as the har- 
monious development of human nature, physical, intellectual, moral, and 
affectional. This ‘‘nature,” in the sense of ideal or normal type, is, 
however, liable to be confounded with “nature” in the opposite sense, 
viz., nature as the external world (of unconscious growth). This con- 
fusion is the worst that could happen, when we are dealing with the 
problem of human life; for man, by nature (as unconscious growth), is 
only the infant or savage—the mere animal—and his possible angelic 
“nature” is only possible. Moreover, this possibility never will become 
actuality except through his own self-activity: he must make himself 
tational, for nature as the external world will never do this for him. 
Indeed, where nature as the external (unconscious) world is most active 
in its processes—say, in the torrid zone—there the development of man 
will be most retarded. Nature as external world 1s a world of depend- 
ence, each thing being conditioned by everything else, and hence under 
fate. The humblest clod on the earth pulsates with vibrations that have 
traveled hither from the farthest star. Each piece of matter is neces- 
sitated to be what it is by the totality of conditions. But the nature of 
man—human nature—must be freedom, and not fate. It must be self- 
determined, and not a mere “thing” which is made to be what it is by 
the constraining activity of the totality of conditions. Hence, those who 
confuse these two meanings of ‘‘ nature ” juggle with the term, and in one 
place mean the rational ideal of man—the self-determining mind—and in 
another place they mean a thing, as the product of nature as external 
world. The result of this juggling is the old pedagogical contradiction 
found in Rousseau throughout, and now and then in the systems of all 
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other pedagogical reformers—Pestalozzi in particular, and even in Locke 
before Rouaseau. 

To become rational, man must learn to practise self-control, and to sub- 
stitute moral purpose for mere impulse. Man inherits from nature, in 
time and space, impulses and desires ; and, as subject to them, he is only 
a Prometheus Vinctus— a slave of appetite and passion, like all other ani- 
mals. The infant begins his existence with a maximum of unconscious 
impulse, and a minimum of conscious, rational, moral purpose. The dis- 
ciple of Froebel who apotheosizes infancy, and says, with Wordsworth,— 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
and who thinks that the child is a— 


7 Ctighty prophet! Seer blest, 
Qn whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find,” 


is prone to regard the kindergarten as a “‘ child’s paradise,” whercin he 
should be allowed to develop unrestrainedly, and the principle, laissez 
faire — ‘‘\et him alone” —is to fill the world with angels. 

This belief in the perfection of nature is the arch-heresy of education. 
It is more dangerous because it has a side of deepest truth—the truth 
which makes education possible, viz., the truth that man possesses the 
capacity for self-regeneration—the capacity of putting off his natural im- 
pulses and desires, his animal selfishness, and of putting on righteousness 
and holiness. His ideal nature must be made real by himself in order to 
be. His real nature, as a product of time and space, must be annulled 
and subordinated, and his ideal nature be made real in its place. 

The child as individual, and without availing himself of the help of his 
fellows, is a mere slave, a thing, a being controlled by fate. Through 
participation with his fellow-men united into institutions—those infinite, 
rational organisms, the product of the intellect and will of the race con- 
spiring through the ages of human history and inspired by the Divine pur- 
pose which rules all as Providence—through participation in institutions, 
man is enabled to attain freedom, to complement his defects as individual 
by the deeds of the race ; he subdues nature in time and space, and makes 
it his servant ; he collects the shreds of experience from the individuals 

. of the race, and combines them into wisdom, and preserves and transmits 
the same from generation to generation ; he invents the instrumentalities 
of intercommunication—the alphabet, the art of printing, the telegraph 
and railroad, the scientific society, the publishing-house, the book-store, 
the library, the school, and, greater than all, the newspaper. The poor 
squalid individual, an insignificant atom in space and time, can, by the 
aid of these great institutions, lift himself up to culture, and to the infini- 
tude of endless development. From being mere individual, he can 
become generic—é. ¢., realize in himself the rationality of the entire 
species of the human race. By education we mean to do exactly this 
thing ; to give to the individual the means of this participation in the 
aggregate labors of all humanity. 

Hence we are bound to consider education practically, as a process of 
initiating the particular individual into the life of his race as intellect 
and will-power. We must give to a child the means to help himself, and 
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the habit and custom of helping himself, to participate in the labors of 
his fellowmen, and to become a contributor to the store created by man- 
kind. Institutions:—the family: civil society, with its arts, and trades, 
and professions, and establishments, schools, etc.; the state, with its 
more comprehensive organizations; and, finally, the church:—these are 
greater than the individual, and they are products of his ideal ‘nature, 
and exist solely as means whereby the individual may develop his ideal. 

The kindergarten, then, has the same general object that the school 
has had all along—to eliminate the merely animal from the child, and to 
develop in its place the rational and spiritual life. 
EDUCATIVE FUNCTION OF PLAY. 

Now, as regards the science of the kindergarten, there is one more con- 
sideration which is too important to pass by—the theory of play as an 
educational element. 

The school had been too much impressed with the main fact of its 
mission—viz., to eliminate the animal nature and to superinduce the 
spiritual nature—to notice the educative function of play. Froebel was 
the first to fully appreciate this, and to devise a proper series of dis- 
ciplines for the youngest children. The old régime of the school did not 
pay respect enough to the principle of self-activity. It sacrificed spon- 
taneity in an utterly unnecessary manner, instead of developing it into 
rational self-determination. Hence it produced human machines, gov- 
erned by prescription and conventionality, and but few enlightened spon- 
taneous personalities who possessed insight as well as law-abiding habit. 
Such human machines, governed by prescription, would develop into 
law-breakers or sinners the moment that the pressure of social laws 
was removed from them. They did not possess enough individuality of 
theirown. They had not assimilated what they had been compelled to 
practice. They were not competent to readjust themselves to a change 
of surroundings. 

Now, in play, the child realizes for himself his spontaneity, but in its 
irrational form of arbitrariness and caprice. In its positive phase he pro- — 
duces whatever his fancy dictates; in its negative phase he destroys again 
what he has made, or whatever is his own. He realizes by these opera- 
tions the depth of originality which his will-power involves—the power to 
create and the power to destroy. This will-power is the root of his per- 
sonality—the source of his freedom. Deprive a child of his play, and 
you produce arrested development in his character. Nor can his play be 
rationalized by the kindergarten so as to dispense altogether with the 
utterly spontaneous, untamed play of the child—wherein he gives full 
scope to his fancy and caprice—without depriving: his play of its essen- 
tial character, and changing it from play into work. Even in the kinder- 
garten, just as in the school, there must be prescription. But the good 
kindergarten wisely and gently controls, in such manner as to leave room 
for much of the pure spontaneity of play. It prescribes tasks, but pre- 
serves the form of play as much as is possible. If the child were held toa 
rigid accountability in the kindergarten for the performance of his task, it 
would then cease to be play, and become labor. Labor performs the pre- 
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scribed task, .Play prescribes for itself. ‘The attempt to preserve the 
form of self-prescription for the child in his tasks is what saves the kinder- 
garten from being a positive injury to the child at this tender and imma- 
ture age. Itis the preservation of the jorm of play, and at the same 
time the induction of the eudstanee of prescription, that constitutes what 
is new and valuable in Froebel’s method of instruction. There is a gentle 
insinuation of habits of attention, of self-control, of action in concert, of 
considerateness towards others, of desire to participate in the common re- 
sult of the school, that succeeds is accomplishing this necessary change of 
heart in the child—from selfishness to self-renunciation—without sacri- 
ficing his spontaneity so much as is done in the old-fashioned primary 
school. And he gets large measures of the benefits of the school that he 
‘would have lost had he remained at home in the family. The child, too, 
at this period of life has begun to experience a hunger for the more sub- 
stantial things of social life, and the family alone cannot satisfy his long- 
ings. The discovery of Froebel gives the child what is needed of the 
substantial effects of the school without the danger of roughly crushing 
out his individuality at the same time. 


PRACTICAL CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS. 


After we have decided in the affirmative the essential questions relative 
to the reasonableness of the course of study and discipline of the kinder- 
garten, its suitability to the age of the children, its effect upon the educa- 
tion that follows it, we come to the subsidiary questions regarding expense, 
training of teachers, and the details of management. These questions 
are not important, unless the decision is reached that the kindergarten 
theory is substantially correct. If it is found to be a valuable adjunct to 
the school, then we must solve the practical problems of how to intro- 
duce it into the public school system. The problem is, how to meet the 
expense. If the traditional form of the kindergarten be adopted, that of 
one teacher to each dozen pupils, and this constituting an isolated kinder- 
garten, the annual cost of tuition would be from $50 to $100 per pupil, a 
sum too extravagant to be paid by any public school system. The average 
tuition per pupil in public school systems of the United States ranges 
from $12 to $20 for the year’s schooling of 200 days. No school board 
would be justified in expending five times as much per pupil for tuition 
in a kindergarten as it expended for the tuition of a pupil in the primary or 
grammar school. 

If it is necessary to limit the number of pupils per teacher to twelve or 
twenty, while in the primary schoo] each teacher can manage and properly 
instruct fifty or seventy, it becomes likewise necessary to invent a system 
of cheaper teachers. At once the Lancasterian system—or the ‘‘moni- 
torial” system—suggests itself as a model for the organization of the 
cheap kindergarten. The kindergarten shall be a large one, located ina 
room of ample size to hold five to ten tables, each table to have fifteen 
children attending it, and presided over by a novitiate teacher; and the 
whole room shall be placed under the charge of a thoroughly competent 
teacher, of experience and skill, and well versed in the theory and practice 
of Froebel’s system. The director of the kindergarten must be a well- 
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paid teacher, receiving as much as the principal of a primary school, with 
two assistants. Her assistants, the ‘‘ novitiate teachers,” are learners of 
the system. The first year they shall be volunteers, and receive no salary: 
the second year, or as soon as they pass the first examination in theory 
and practice of the kindergarten, they are to receive a small salary as 
‘paid assistants.” After e year’s service as paid assistants they may pass 
asecond examination, and, if found competent, be appointed directors, 
and receive a higher salary. 

In the St. Louis kindergartens, the number of 60 pupils entitles the 
director to one paid assistant, and there is one additional appointed for 
each 80 pupils above that number. Thus, there would be a director and 
four paid assistants if the kindergarten had 150 pupils (The director 
would, in St. Louis, receive $350 per annum, and each paid assistant $125 
perannum, The cost of tuition—based on teachers’ salaries—would be 
$850 per annum for the 150 pupils, being less than $6 per annum for 
each.) 

Beside the salaried teachers of the kindergarten, it is expected that 
there will be an equal or greater number of volunteers. In order to make 
it worth while for volunteers to join the system, as well as to secure the 
development of the salaried teachers, ‘it is necessary to have two persons, 
of superior ability, that can give instruction, once a week, on the theory 
and practice (the ‘‘ gifts and occupations”) of Froebel’s system. A young 
woman will find so much culture of thought to be derived from the dis- 
cussion of Froebel’s insights and theories, and so much peculiarly fitting 
experience from her daily class in the kindergarten—experience that will 
prove invaluable to her asa wife and mother—that she will serve her 
apprenticeship in the kindergarten gladly, though it be no part of her 
intention to follow teaching as a vocation. 

It is a part of the system, as an adjunct to the public schools, to edu- 
cate young women in these valuable matters relating to the early training 
of children. I have thought that the benefit derived by the 200 young 
women of the St. Louis kindergartens from the lectures of Miss Blow to 
be of sufficient value to compensate the city for the cost of the kinder- 
gartens, A nobler and more enlightened womanhood will result, and the 
family will prove a better nurture for the child. 

Here we come upon the most important practical difficulty in the way 
of the general introduction of the kindergarten. If the teachers are no 
better than the average mothers in our families, if they are not better than 
the average primary teacher, it is evident that the system of Froebel can- 
not effect any great reform in society. ‘‘It is useless to expect social 
regeneration from persons who are not themselves regenerated.” 

In our St. Louis work we have been very fortunate in having a lady of 
great practical sagacity, of profound and clear insight, and of untiring 
energy to organize our kindergartens and instruct our teachers. Her 
(Miss Susan E. Blow’s) disinterested and gratuitous services have been 
the means of securing for us a system that now furnishes its own direc- 
tors, assistants, and supervisors. 

There is another important point connected with the economy of the 
ae session should not last over three hours for the chil- 
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dren of this age. Hence each room permits two sessions to be held in it 
per day, one in the morning and one in the afternoon, thus accommodat- 
ing double the number of pupils. In some cases, where the teacher has 
attained experience and strength sufficient, she teaches in both sessions, 
and receives a higher grade of salary for the work.* 

The furniture of the kindergarten is made up of small, movable chairs, 
and small tables, each one capable of accommodating two children—the 
surface of the table being marked off into divisions one inch square. It 
is better to use the small tables than large ones that will accommodate a 
whole class, for the small ones may be moved easily and combined into 
large ones of any desirable size, and may be readily arranged into any 
shape or figure, and placed in any part of the room, by the children them- 
selves. Itis necessary to use the floor of the room during one exercise each 
day for the games, at which time all the children are collected ‘‘ on the 
circle’; at this time it may be desirable to remove the tables to the sides 
of the room, and with small tables this can be easily accomplished. 
Again, in the absence of one of the teachers, it may become necessary to 
combine two classes into one, uniting two tables. The small tables are 
therefore an important item in the economy of the kindergarten. 

With these suggestions, I leave the subject, believing they are sufficient 
to justify the directors of our public schools in making the kindergarten 
e part of our school system. The advantage to the community in utiliz- 
ing the age from four to six: in training the hand and eye; in developing 
habits of cleanliness, politeness, self-control, urbanity, industry; in train- 
ing the mind to undcrstand numbers and geometric forms, to invent com- 
binations of figures and shapes, and to represent them with the pencil— 
these and other valuable lessons in combination with their fellow-pupils 
and obedience to the rule of their superiors—above cll, the youthful sug- 
gestions as to methods of instruction which will come from thc kinder- 
garten and penetrate the methods of the other schools—will, I think, 
ultimately prevail in securing to us the establishment of this beneficent 
institution in all the city school-systems of our country. 





*In St. Louis, directors receive $600 for two sessions per day, and $350 for one session ; 
paid assistants receive $125 for one session, and $200 per annum for two daily sessions. 
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BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
Principal of Kindergarten Normal Institute, of Washington, D. C. 





LECTURE TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Since it may yet be some time ere this city will give its citizens the free 
Kindergarten, I have invited the Public School teachers here to-night, to 
explain to them, in as concise a manner as possible, the distinctive features 
of the Kindergarten system, which is called by Frederic Freebel, its dis- 
coverer, ‘‘ Nature’s Method of Education.” You may find some of its edu- 
cational principles and methods adapted to the primary grades of the public 
schools, and incorporate them with your own to the great advantage of 
your pupils. 

In the true Kindergarten the children are to be under six years of age, 
but where children have never enjoyed the benefits of this system at home 
or in the Kindergarten proper, children over six years of age, you will 
find, enjoy all the exercises designed for younger children, only their 
‘advancement from the most simple to the difficult will be more rapid, and 
the conversations and instructions accompanying the occupations must be 
adapted to their age. 

The opening exercises in the first grade or lower primary school might 
well be the same as in the Kindergarten, namely: singing, conversation, 
and stories, as well as the learning of the songs or games which are on 
the programme of the day,—for there needs to be a regular programme, 
and each day should have its own occupations and plays, which are 
divided into four different kinds,—but to classify and describe these would 
require one or two separate lectures. 

In the primary school as well as in the Kindergarten, the observing and 
reasoning faculties of young children should be developed first by inspec- 
tion and experiments, made with the various gifts, and repeated with 
other objects having similar properties. Thus the little ball, the first gift, 
is spun around and we sing: 

See me spinning round and round, 
Never idle am I found. 

Another day this spinning around is done with the wooden sphere of 
the second gift upon a plate, singing: 

No matter how first I spin or race, 
I always show the same round face. 

With this play the children make the additional observation that it 
spins not only around itself, but also around the center of the plate. 
Again when mdaking a little clay ball, on modeling days, they find out 
that it cannot roll if it has any corners or edges. This experience has 
also been gained while presenting the cube of the second gift. 

(531) 
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Everything around us has a language, and it is the part of the educator 
to make this language understood to the child, or it may go through life 
with eyes that do not see, and ears that do not hear, and a mind that does 
not understand, 
Lessons simple and advanced may well be given with the first gift, on 
color, material, motions, qualities, and uses of this gift, in accordance 
with the age of the child, or the time he has attended the Kindergarten. 
The child, in playing with the second gift, is led to find out the sim- 
ilarities and differences of his soft ball and the wooden sphere; the cylin- 
der is presented and when spun round shows the sphere: 
When I spin you around, my dear, 
Then we see a little sphere. 
When we spin the cylinder around, 
Then a little sphere is found. 
When we spin you round, my dear, 
All your edges disappear. 
Perhaps without this play the child would not have noticed that the 
cylinder had any edges. The cube of the second gift offers also a large 
field for comparing and experimenting which shall lead the child to dis- 
cover the peculiar form and characteristics of the cube: 
One face only now you see, 
Where may all the others be? 

To make the child notice the plurality of faces. Or: 
When we spin you around, my dear, 
All your corners disappear. 
When we spin the cube around, 
Then a cylinder is found. 

This gift could also be advantageously used in the first grade of the 
primary schools when the children have had no preyious Kindergarten 
training.* 

The third gift is the cube divided into eight smaller cubes, which leads 
to a closer intimacy and analysis of its form and uses. 

Ever haying nature for his guide, Froebel would have system and 
organization in the manner of presenting this gift, first as a whole, then 
analyzed or taken to pieces; then made whole again, when the play is 
finished. This not only satisfies the child’s curiosity and desire for break- 
ing things, but develops the constructive instinct, which, after building 
with the blocks, restores and reconstructs the previous order and original 
form, and is gratified by making whole what has been destroyed. 

With this and all the gifts the child is made acquainted with the 
law-of opposites and of combinations or connections, which leads him 
to take delight in symmetrical forms and harmonious designs and inven- 
tions of his own, This gift would be most useful in the primary school, 
succeeded by and in combination with the fourth gift, which is the cube 
divided into eight oblongs. Lessons in arithmetic can be given with the 
very best results, with these gifts as well as with the fifth gift, which is the 

* In our lectures to the normal pupils we fully explain the reasons why Froebel selected 
his various gifts and how they will lead to higher education. 
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gube divided diagonally into halves, quarters, thirds. For this gift is 
of twenty-seven eubes, and offers a far richer field for amuse- 
“ment and instruction than the third or fourth gift. This gift may be used 
not only in the second grade but also in the third grade of the public 
sehools, to the great intellectual progress and advantage of children, whc 
liave never enjoyed previous Kindergarten training. One of the thirds of 
this cube being cut diagonally, the child may learn that one-third and 
one-half of one third are the exact half of his whole twenty-seven cubes, 
or of the three thirds of his eube. With the solid triangles of this gift, 
one placed upon the other, he can form the triangular or the square prism, 
and in connection with the box of geometrical forms may distinguish the 
difference between the pyramid and the prism, and the cone and the pyra- 
mid; he can form also square, oblong, hexagonal, or octagonal buildings, 
and if the teacher has had the proper normal training, she may also teach 
in this connection the various styles of architecture with the object les- 
son, which precedes the building with children in the primary grades. 

The same may be said of the sixth gift, which is equally useful, and 
permits of even more pleasing structures, and may be used with equally 
good results to convey impressions in regard to form, space, and number. 
As you will observe, there is a close connection and careful guiding from 
the most simple to the more complex. Thus while in the previous six 
gifts the child has had solid bodies to handle and play with, which 
appeal more directly to his senses, now, the seventh gift, the laying tab- 
lets, the child is oceupied with the faces only of his previous solid toys. 
His taste and ingenuity of design, his unconscious comprehension of the 
law of opposites, now comes into fuller play. 

With this occupation the child becomes familiar with all the various 
angles which he outlines with another gift, the little round sticks. 

This gift of “laying sticks” is to lead from the planes or faces of solid 
bodies to their edges or outlines, and is a fair preparation to the succeed- 
ing drawing occupation, by means of which the child embodies the forms 
of things conceived or perceived by his mind. The rings lead him toa 
still higher appreciation of facts and a just appreciation of what is correct 
and beautiful in outline. 

The occupation of sewing is in direct harmony with the drawing and 
all other occupations which describe the outline or edges of anything, and 
is a harmonious sequence to the perforating occupation, which rests on 
the principle of leading the child from the outline or edges of a body to 
its corners or points, which are brought into relation or connected again 
by the thread or stitch from point to point. The same is done with the 
peas-work, where the edges, represented by wires and connected at the 
corners by peas, serve the admirable purpose of showing the perspective 
outlines of figures and forms. These two occupations are very delight- 
ful to the child, as they gratify his ideality, his inborn desire for activity, 
and under systematic direction develop skill and invention. 

The perforating should not be used by anyone who has not been prop- 
erly trained in the rules which regulate its use, or it may lead to injury 
of the eyes. 
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The interlacing slats prepare for the weaving with paper; many of the 
instructions given with the previous gifts may be repeated under a new 
guise. The weaving leads us back from combining edges to planes, and 
with the modeling in clay we return to solid bodies. 

The folding in paper leads to many observations, useful as a foundation 
for higher scientific education, while it cultivates accuracy of eye and 
hand, most useful in every vocation in life. 

The same may be said of the cutting in paper, where the additicnal 
lesson of political economy is inculcated, in so far as the children are 
taught to save every little piece that falls off in order to give it its appro 
priate place and so let it form an additional feature of the beauty of the 
figure attained. They also learn thereby that everything is good and fills 
a useful part if it is in its appropriate place. 

All these gifts, with the exception, perhaps, of the modeling, which 
involves considerable labor on the teacher’s part, of washing hands and 
clearing away, may be a source of delightful observations and instruc- 
tions in the primary school to children from six to ten years of age. 

I am positive that when the teachers of the public schools shall have 
received the Kindergarten normal training, they will be anxious to devote 
one hour each day to kindergarten methods, and they will find that the 
children advance just as fast, if not more rapidly, in their elementary 
pursuits, and have a clearer comprehension of all they learn. 

- Miss Clara Heald, a teacher of a third-grade public school in this city, 
gives her testimony to this effect: That whereas she had been teaching as 
a matter or duty in regular prescribed methods, with no particular inter- 
est in the children, as soon as she had advanced to a certain degree in her 
Kindergarten normal training, with my daughter and myself, she began 
to make use of her instructions. The result was most gratifying to her; 
not only were the children much interested in the process of learning 
through doing, but she enjoyed her school far more, began to love her 
pupils individually, and to look upon her teacher’s profession as an 
ennobling, honorable, beneficent work. Stories and exercises intended 
for very young children were relished and gave pleasurable instruction to 
children from eight to twelve years of age, because they were what they 
needed, and had been, as I may say, cheated out of, in earlier childhood.” 

_ A Kindergarten is considered a play school, and children over seven 
years of age fecl almost ashamed to go to one. But our private Kinder- 
gartens could not exist if they limited their instructions to children of the 

Kindergarten age. We therefore have graded classes in our Kindergar- 
tens, and separate teachers, who give instruction adapted to the age of the 
pupils. This affords our normal pupils an opportunity to observe the 
practical application of Kindergarten methods at different stages of the 
children’s advancement and ages. The Kindergarten is truly a place 
where the children learn how to play in such a manner that the founda- 
tion is laid for unselfish, law-abiding citizenship. 

Here, also, they daily listen to the kind of sermon which children 
can understand and profit by, namely, the sweet and simple parables 
which come in and are suggested by the various forms they build, sew, or 
model. Here they learn, perhaps for the first time, that their little indi- 
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viduality is only a part of one great whole; and although at home they 
may be permitted to rule every one, here others have as much right as 
they, and they begin to feel the natural consequences of their actions. 
The Kindergartner needs to be a person of superior judgment, possessed 
of refinement of manners, and of a strong will, yet withal respecting the 
Will of others, and ever ready to examine herself carefully and conscien- 
tiously to find out if what she desires is simply the expression of her own 
self-will, or if it is dictated by her desire for the highest good of the child 
in her charge. She must feel that it is her duty to train and direct the 
will of her pupils into right and virtuous paths, but that it is by no means 
her business, or anybody else’s, to break the will of the child, that great 
moral force, which he will need so much for every action of his life. We 
should rather give it wholesome exercise, by giving the child opportunity 
to decide questions for himself whenever an opportunity arises; for 
instance, in the choice of colors when giving out the balls, and in the 
formation of figures and invention of designs after his short dictation lesson 
is over. Every educator should always be ready to imagine herself in the 
child’s place; she needs to be full of sympathy and ever ready to render 
such assistance that, while it prevents his becoming discouraged, will 
bring out the child’s self-activity and desire to do for himself, which, 
together with perseverance and neatness of execution, must be encouraged 
at every step. Above and over all, she must be conscious of the fearful 
responsibility she assumes when she becomes the motherly guide of young 
children, and ever treat the children in such a manner as she would that 
others should treat hers, Her ready sympathy, the stories, and the har- 
monious manner of conducting the musical plays, her gentle and impartial 
manner of settling all their little troubles and disputes, and her suggest- 
ing the manner of disposing of their little handiwork; these are the 
moral agents for developing the affectionate and spiritual element of 
children in the Kindergarten. 

I will now, in as brief a manner as possible, recapitulate the main 
features which characterize the Kindergarten, and the objects attainable 
by the general adoption of its methods in our primary schools. 

The peculiar features of the Kindergarten are as follows:* 

1. (@) The Kindergarten training aims to bring harmony to the child’s 
own being; between the expression of his thoughts, his feelings, and his 
will-power; his will and his reflections or reason. (5) It aims to show 
him his true relation to his surroundings, his playmates, friends. The 
result should be his delight in peaceful, affectionate intercourse with 
others. (¢) It aims to lead the child to feel himself one with nature and 
obedient to nature’s laws. He shall make correct observations with the 
aid of the Kindergartner, he shall make correct imitations of natural 
objects, and by means of child-like, familiar conversation he shall peep 
into her secret workshop, and learn to admire the beauty and order of its 
organization. He will thereby learn to love its phenomena, the living cre- 
ation, and learn to respect nature’s laws everywhere and at all times. (d) 
Finally, the child shall be led to feel himself in harmony with what is 





* Kohler’s Practical and Theoretical Kindergarten Guide. 
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good, noble, and true; in harmony with God, and to grow into child-like 
relations to Him. 

2. The Kindergartner, to be able to carry out the above aims of educa- 
tion, needs to be conscious of her work, and understand what are the 
results, and how to employ the law of opposites and their connection or 
harmonious relationship and combination. She must realize that in order’ 
to arrive at a clear comprehension of what anything és, she must first find 
out what i dé not; for there can be no comparison or correct impression 
without contrasts or opposites being brought to notice; for example, we 
could not decide that it was a warm day if the temperature were always 
the same; that it was day if there were no night; that anything is right if 
there were no left; that anything is high without there being its opposite. 
The law of opposites rules our universe ; and the work of civilization, of 
education, and of religion, natural and revealed, is, to bring these opposites 
into harmonious union, and for everything to fill its own highest sphere of 
usefulness, that it was. intended to fill by a wise creator. The early train- 
ing of the child should aim to make him conscious that he fills an important 
part when he experiences harmonious relations with himself, with nature, 
his neighbors, and his God. The Kindergartner must always appeal to 
the highest motives in the child’s soul, not to his selfish or emulative 
spirit; only the spirit of love must pervade the atmosphere of the Kinder- 
garten. She must offer no medals nor prizes. She must realize that it is 
in her power to awaken, fan, and strengthen the tiny germs of goodness, 
which are born in every child. 

The natural characteristics of the child may be led in two opposite 
directions by the influence of circumstances and education. Thus the 
naturally timid child may become a modest being, or one who is abject, 
cringing; one who is daring, full of rougish activity, may grow to be 
energetic, executive, nobie, and daring, or he may develop into a rude and 
cruel character without the fear of God or man. 

It requires the utmost care and trouble to keep what we call the evil 
propensities in a dormant, inactive state, or to direct them in such ways 
that what would have been a vice becomes a virtue; and the sooner atten- 
tion is given to this work the more satisfactory will be the result. Fre- 
bel’s Plays with the Baby are a faithful guide to the educator. 

I do not claim that the Kindergarten system regenerates those who are 
born with unfortunate organizations, but it surely modifies all evil pro- 
pensities, it prevents a great deal of crime, hardness of heart, idle and 
vicious habits. And although it may be said your own children and 
pupils are not as good as they ought to be with the advantages they have 
enjoyed, I can truthfully assert, they would not have been as good as 
they are if they had not had them. ‘‘ We should not undervalue the ser- 
vices of a physician who keeps the family from getting sick.” It is the 
same with the Kindergarten system, whose great merit is in preventing 
harm and the growth of evil. 

4 The Kindergarten can fulfil its duties to the child only when it pre- 
serves the family spirit with motherly affections on the teacher's part, and 
perfect confidence 2nd respect on the children’s part, while at the same 
‘time it constitutes a little community, where the rights of all are respected 
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and the social instinct of the child is gratified. Early shall the child learn 
and acquire habits of politeness, observe the consequences of selfishness 
or-rudeness, and enjoy the beauty of order, mutual helpfulness and even 
self-sacrifice, which, however, must always be spontaneous, not incited by 
outside influence, though we should not refuse to praise him; nor should 
we neglect to always set an example to him. 

5. Another important and peculiar feature of the Kindergarten train- 
ing is, that it considers the child, almost from its birth, as an active, cre- 
ative being. We respect the acquisition of knowledge and the proficiency 
of useful accomplishments but merely as the means of increased power 
for good actions. Words and deeds which bespeak the noble character, 
to these humanity owes its greatest debt of gratitude. Therefore would 
Freebel have us encourage the child’s inborn desire for creative activity, 
and by no means repress it. Vacancy of mind and idleness of hand are 
the worst enemies to the child's moral nature and progress. 

6. In the Kindergarten there should not be any regular hearing of 
lessons, as in school, nor the same repressive discipline and spirit of 
routine. 

7. In the Kindergarten proper, for children under six years of age, 
there should be uo books nor drilling, but here the Kindergartner or 
teacher should place herself on the child’s plane, and amuse by child- 
like stories and conversations while occupying and entertaining with such 
occupations as are pleasing and adapted to the ehild’s limited powers, and 
yet exert the right educational and developing influences. His little hands 
shall gain delicacy and profiency of touch and manipulation, and his mind 
shall be trained in the virtues of patience and perseverance. He shall also 
be cheered and animated by sweet and lively songs and games calculated 
to make him physically strong and active. 

8, There should be, if possible, a garden connected with every Kinder- 
garten. 

The objects of the Kindergarten are: 

1, That the child shall be prepared to become a happy, useful, virtu- 
ous citizen. 

The little songs, mostly accompanied by motions, which are contained 
in Froebel’s Mother’s Book of Song and Play, published by Lee & Shepard, 
ate a guide to mothers and Kindergartners how to develop the physical 
and moral nature of the child by such means. 

In my lectures to mothers I use my own translations, which will be 
published this (1880) summer. 

The ladies who in ¢ight months’ time do all the Kindergarten work 
which children receive when they remain four years in the Kindergarten, 
have invariably expressed the conviction that not only has the work been 
to them a great benefit and pleasure, while their hand, eye, and powers of 
observation received superior training, but their whole life, their relation 
toward children and toward humanity in general have become so essen- 
tially enlightened and awakened to activity, that all they had previously 
learned seemed to be recalled to memory and to find a proper use. So 
that it seems a matter of regret that every young woman should not 
receive this training, which is of so much more importance to their own 
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welfare and to that of the rising generation than many of the accom- 
plishments upon which money and years of time are lavishly expended. 

The gifts and occupations, if used in the systematic, orderly, but not 
pedantic manner indicated to the normal student, will feed, not quench, 
the child’s natural thirst for knowledge and investigation, develop his 
creative and inventive spirit, train his eye to notice small divergences, 
give him accuracy of detail and execution, and familiarity with geomet- 
ical terms and meaning, through the intelligent use of and play with 
such toys as are calculated to produce this result. 

The greatest value of the Kindergarten is that: 

1. It is a moral agent which exercises not only an elevating influence 
on the rising generation, but also reaches the parents and enriches their 
ideas of education. 

2. It paves the way to an education in accordance with and not against 
nature. The children learn by doing. Thinking and acting, sentiment 
and reality, desire or will, and execution or doing—observations and facts 
are here as closely related as the spring to the brook, one is inseparable 
from the other. 

8. The Kindergarten system leads to a better comprehension of child- 
nature and a more rational treatment of and intercourse with children. 

4. It seems to be the only existing institution where mothers may learn 
the true and right method for educating their children. 





NOTE. 


Mrs. Lovisz Pottock, born in Prussia, became interested in Freebel’s ideas and 
the Kindergarten from an article in the Christian Examiner in 1859, and interviews with 
Miss Peabody in Boston. In 1863-4 she translated for Nichols and Noyes The Paradise of 
Childhood, by Mrz. Lina Morgenstern; and with Madame Ronge’s Kindergarten Guide, 
and Mrs. Mann’s Moral Culture of Infancy and her own motherly instincts, began to prac- 
tice Freebel’s gifts in her own nursery, and in a Kindergarten, opened by Mr. Allen in his 
Classical School at West Newton, where she was then residing. In 1864-5 she wrote 
aseries of articles for the Friend of Progress, publizhed by Mr. Charles Plumb in New 
York, explaining the principles and the gifts and occupations of the Kindergarten. 

In 1869 Mrs. Pollock sent her daughter, then eighteen, to Berlin, where she took the 
Mother's Course with Lina Morgepstern, anda full Teacher's Course in the Berlin Franen- 
Verein, under Herr Luther, enjoying opportunities of observation in several Kindergartens 
there. After spending six months in Paris, Miss Pollock returned to enter on her work 
as Kindergartner in Boston ; and until she located in 1874 in Washington, D.C., where she 
was associated for two years with Miss Marwedel. In 1877 Mrs. Pollock with her daughter 
opened a Training Institute for Mothers and Kindergartners, each conducting a Kinder- 
garten of her own. Mrs. and Miss Pollock spent two months in the summer of 1879 in 
Raleigh N.C.,and will spend the same time in 1880 in Chapel Hill, in introducing the Kin- 
dergarten system under the auspices of Professors in the State University. 

Pror. N. T. Auten, founder of the English and Classical School at West Newton, 
Mass., learning from his brother James, who was in Germany in 1859-60, of the Kinder- 
garten and Madame Marenholtz, wrote back, sn 1860, authorizing him to engage a suit- 
able Kindergartner to come over and start an institute after the Froebel idea in their 
school. Not successful in this application, he extended every facility in his power 
to Mrs. Pollock who opened a Kindergarten in connection with his school, in September, 
1864, which was carried on in the true spirit and methods of Frebel by her until other 
engagements compelled her to relinquish the undertaking. 
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REPORT OF M. BULS TO CITY AUTHORITIES ON THEIR ORGANIZATION. 


AIMS AND ORGANIZATION, 


Tue Kindergarten is of prime importance in the organization of public 
instruction in cities having a large working population, where the children 
have not proper care at home, and where proper care is well-nigh impos- 
sible to many families, from the ignorance or the loss or the intemperance 
of one or both parents, and the early exposure of the children to moral de- 
terioration and vagabondage in the streets. 

The aim of the Kindergarten is to give to all children, and particularly 
to those who are neglected and exposed, early physical and moral develop- 
ment—and to protect them from forming bad habits in respect to language, 
manners, and conduct. To accomplish these results the Kindergarten 
must be organized and conducted on the Froebel method—a method in which 
the senses, the intelligence, and the necessary activity of children are 
trained in a rational way pointed out by wise observation and experience 
of child nature. This method belongs primarily to a well-regulated home, 
and should be exercised by the mother in accordance with the motherly 
instinct properly enlightened. Its place is more like a home with its 
liberty of locomotion and occupation than a school with its necessary 
restraints. Its pupils are not so much instructed, as their faculties and 
intelligence are developed by activity and observation in pure air and 
favorable surroundings. 

By a graduated series of plays, exercises, occupations, and moral and 
instructive talks, children are led to see correctly, to listen intelligently, to 
acquire correct notions, to be interested in everything that surrounds 
them; they are led to observe, to express themselves clearly, to develop 
their inventive and constructive faculties; and great success is met with in 
inculcating the need and habits of order and cleanliness, a taste for labor 
and love of goodness, which form the basis of all gsthetic and moral edu- 
cation. 

The things with which the children in a Kindergarten are occupied are 
not to be chosen for their value as knowledge, but as the means they fur- 
nish for leading them to observe, to think, and to express their ideas, 

They are to be drawn out of the intellectual somnolence produced by 
ignorance, care always being taken to avoid exciting them by artificial 
means. It is not by tickling a child that it is made to laugh. Joy, like 
curiosity, must be the result of the natural expansion of the being, content 
to live and attracted by the novelty of eternal things. 

The Kindergartner will endeavor to combat the natural selfishness of the 
child by giving it an opportunity to be kind and amiable to its companions; 
she will at the same time transform the brutal ways the child often brings 
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from home or the street, into affable and polite manners. The external 
arrangements of the Kindergarten should be such that in good weather the 
greater part of the day can be passed in the open air; for what must be 
secured to the child above all things is robust health, to enable it to resist 
the deleterious influences it will be subjected to at home and in the street. 

To this first condition must be added scrupulous neatness; the parents 
must be rigorously required to change their children’s linen at least twice 
during the week. 

Every morning, the first hour must be set apart for the duties of cleanli- 
ness, and the children must not besent home at night till the guardians have 


verified the fact that their garments are in good condition and their bodies 


perfectly clean; the Kindergartners must be aided in these cases by the 
waiting-maids, and bathing facilities must be annexed to every Kinder- 
garten. 

In order that the primary school shall be furnished by the Kindergartens 
with well-prepared children, the Kindergartners must be penetrated with 
the spirit of Froebel’s method, and no hybrid compromise must be made 
between the Kindergarten and the school originally so called. 

But the intelligent application of this method supposes a certain culture 
of mind; it is not, then, too much to demand of the Kindergartners that 
they shall be furnished with a diploma of primary instruction, and that 
they shall be recognized as having profited by a normal course of the 
Froebel method. 

The Kindergartens must not contain too many children, and they must 
be disseminated throughout the city, in order that the children may not 
have too long a walk to take. 


Accommodations Necessary. 


The accommodations necessary for a Kindergarten are as follows: 

1. Three rooms, each capable of containing fifty pupils. 2. A covered 
yard. 8. A play-ground. 4 A garden divided into small gardens. 
5. A small room furnished with wash-stands and towels. 6. Privies 
with suitable vessels. 7. A closet in which the materials for play and 
work can be locked up. 8. An apartment for the Kindergartners which 
will at the samé time answer for the meetings of committees. 9. An 
office for the superinfending Kindergartner. 10. A lodging forthe janitor. 

The furniture of each class will consist of tables at. which the children 
shall sit on seats with backs, proportioned to their stature; and a few 
couches for children who fall asleep. 

A table and chair for the Kindergartner, also a cabinet to contain the 
ordinary material used in the Froebel method. 

The hall should be decorated with pictures and various objects which the 
committee will endeavor to procure gratuitously for each Kindergarten. 

The curiosity of tle children of the poor should be excited by the sight 
of the new objects they will see in the Kindergarten, as that of the children 
of the rich who see in their own houses a thousand objects calculated to 
provoke questioning. 

The children should also be incited to work for the decoration of their 
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halls; their little productions should be hung upon the walls; they will 
thus learn that nothing can be obtained without exertion, and that gratifi- 
cation must always be attained’ by some degree of labor. 

The elder children should be taught to clean their hall, their benches, 
and their tables themselves; they should every day arrange the things that 
have been used in the cabinet, in order to practice neatness and order. 

The discipline of the Kindergarten should be humane but not effemi- 

‘mate; the children must be taught to take care of themselves, to bear the 
inconveniences of their giddiness and carelessness, to clean whatever they 
soil, to wait upon themselves; they must be led by a gentle but firm hand. 

The children of the upper division should be led to do everything they 
ean to assist those in the lower divisions, in order to acquire those senti- 
ments of solidarity and familiarity which should unite all members of the 
game community. They will then feel the satisfaction of being useful, so 
pleasant to all children ; they will taste the happiness of devoting themselves 
to those weaker than themselves, a sentiment which lies at the foundation 
of the great law of charity and love, to which is attributed the superiority 
of our modern society over any ancient civilization. 

With the system of small schools, it will no longer be necessary to place 
a directress at the head of each Kindergarten; the principal Kindergartner 
will receive an indemnity for filling the office of chief Kindergartner; she 
will watch over the material order of the establishment, maintain disci- 
pline among the teaching corps, and direct the distribution of time. 


General Inspection, 

The pedagogic direction will be confided to an inspectress; her mission 
will be to watch over the progress of the occupations, to observe the pro- 
gramme and proper application of Froebel’s method, and control the order 
and the neatness and preservation of the material. At intervals determined 
by the school authority, the inspectress will assemble the teaching force 
for conference, or give model talks or typical exercises, and thus maintain 
a constant spirit of progress and prevent them from ever falling into a 
mechanical teaching or a mere routine. 

Committee for each Kindergarten. 

For the special committees of each Kindergarten we should like to 
depend upon the volunteer codperation of the ladies of Brussels. What 
better way can they find to employ their benevolence, their native charity, 
than to watch over the education of the poor children? How often might 
they be able to give useful counsels to the mothers, and ameliorate secret 
sufferings! They should be our co-laborers in the great civilizing work 
that we are undertaking; they especially have it in their power to be the 
bond of union between the rich and the poor, the ignorant and the. culti- 
vated. Our country is happily free from that caste hatred which so cruelly 
divides rich and poor in some lands; may all the women whom fortune 
has favored understand how much the maintenance of this favorable con- 
dition depends upon theireharity and their devotion to the interests of the 
people! 
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REGULATIONS. 


ArtictE I. The object of the kindergarten is todevelop harmoniously 
the moral and intellectual faculties and physical forces of children. 

This result may be obtained by the sag heton of Froebel’s Method. 

IL. The distribution of time and of the ic instruction are 
decreed by the Board (College of Bourgmestre and Vins. ) 


Conditions of Admissi 
Ill. The parents who desire to place a child in a kind m must 
oo first, a declaration from the police indicating the child’s age, the 
— and profession of the parents: Second. The certificate of vacci- 
on. 
IV. The attendance is without cost to the child that belongs to the 
persona between three and seven years of age, and where the parents 
uest it. 
. Children who breakfast at the kindergarten must be furnished with 
a basket for their food and a goblet. 


Hours of Attendance, 

VI. The kindergartens are open from eight in the morning until four 
in the afternoon. The children can be dismissed from half past eleven 
till half past one. The children who breakfast at the kindergarten are 
placed under the care of the assistants and waiting maids. 

VII. The children are received at any hour at which they present 
themselves. 

VIII, The children who are not taken away by their parents at the 
closing hour of the kindergarten will be in the care of one of the mis- 
tresses or confided to some safe person to be taken home. They will no 
longer be admitted, if the parents after being duly notified, fall habitually 
into the same negligence. 

The exclusion, however, can only be pronounced by the Board. 

IX. The vacation days are, Sundays; the 1st of November; 15th of 
November; 25th of December: 1st of January. 

Mardi-Gras in the afternoon, Easter Monday. Monday afternoon of the 
kermesse of Brussels. 

X. The epoch and duration of the long vacations are as follows: 
Eight days before Easter. The month of August. 


The Inspectress. 
i The pedagogic direction of the kindergartens is confided to an 
spectress. 

I. The inspectress watches over the execution of the programme 
decreed by the Communal Administration, she directs its application by 
conforming strictly to the eee: of Froebel’s Method such as they are 
determi by the instructions of the Board. Her inspection extends also 
to the material part of the institute. 

The inspectress summons the teaching force to conference at regular 

hs decreed by the minister of publique instruction. 

XIIL A detailed table of the sey we ‘mei of time will be drawn up 
by the i tress in conformity to the general table decreed by the Board 
and posted in all the divisions of the kindergarten. 

The chief kindergartner of each kindergarten is subordinate to 
the inspectress and will follow her direction at all points. 

XV. Every year the inspectress makes a report to the Board upon the 
progress of the kindergartens and the teaching force. 


The Chief Kindergartner. 

XVI. _ The chief kindergartner is charged with the general superintend- 
ence of the kindergarten. She sees that vigorous order and neatness reign 
in the establishment. She fills the function of a kindergartner in one of 
the divisions. 

XVII. The chief-kindergartner keeps the following books: 

1. Register of Orders in which she transcribes all the communications 
of the Board of Education. 
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2% Register in which she inscribes: 
@. The family and first name of all the children. 
The date and place of their birth. 
Name of the practitioner to the certificate of vaccination. 
The name an | peg omen of the parents or guardians. 
The domicile of the latter. 
f. Acolumn of observations. 

8 Register of presence in which the kindergartners place their signa- 
tures every me when they arrive at the establishment. This register 
is countersigned by the chief as soon as the entrance bell has rung. 

4 An inventory register of the material of the school. 

5. A family register in which the ogee = gee inscribes every 
day the quantities and prices of provisions received. 

Ill. Im the three first days of every month, the chief-kindergartner 
makes known to the Chairman the changes in her school during the pre- 
ceding month, indicating the number of vacant seats. 

XIX She sends every month to the council the bulletin that mentions 
the conduct and absences of the kindergartners under her jurisdiction. 

XX. Onthe ist of August of each year she will draw up a report 
upon her management, and upon the attendance of the pupils, and men- 
tions any factsin which the Communal Administration may have any inter- 
est. On the ist of July she will indicate the repairs or changes desirable in 
the premises during the vacation. 

. She cannot absent herself without being authorized by the city 
authorities. She must be the first to present herself and the last to leave 
the establishment she directs. 

XXII. The chief-kindergartner may, in case of urgency, grant a holi- 
day to a member of her teaching corps, but she must immediately inform 
the bureau of public instruction. 

The Personal Service, 

The personal service of the kindergarten is composed of, first, a chief- 
—— Onaamie second, of kindergartners; third, assistants; fourth, wait 

maids. 

XIII. No applicant will be admitted into the kindergartens as kin- 
dergartner if she is not furnished with a diploma of primary instruc- 
tion, and a certificate testifying that she has profitably pursued a course of 
kindergarten training. 

The primary teachers who are pursuing the normal course of Froebelian 

rey can be admitted as assistants. 

XXIV. The teachers must be found in the kindergarten fifteen minutes 
before the time of opening the classes. 

The assistants and waiting maids must be present at the hour indicated 
by the chief-kindergartner. 

. The teachers are forbidden :— 

To absent themselves without the authorization of the public council. 

To occupy themselves with any other work than that prescribed. 

To make the children repeat any other songs or to distribute to them any 
other pictures than those approved by the council. 

To receive from the parents any description of presents. 

XXVI. The kindergartners are expected to observe four times a day 
the de; of heat and mark them upon the thermometric lists; ever 
week they will take the average and remit the list duly signed to the chief- 
kindergartner, who will communicate it to the bureau of health. 

XXVII. The waiting woman receives from the chief-kindergartner or 
from the kindergartner or assistant who may take her place during ab- 
sence, all the oe that concern her duty for the day. She owes respect 
and obedience to them all. 

XXVIII. She is charged, with the assistants, with all the material 
duties, with the neatness of the establishment, and of the children, and is 
to lend herself to all accidental necessities which may occur. 

XXIX. Before and after school hours, she must open the windows to 
air the rooms, and afterwards carefully close them. 

XXX. She must kindle the fires an hour before the arrival of the 
children and keep them in order. : 
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Care of the Children, 
XXXL. The children, before ting themselves at the establish- 
ment must be washed and porn ie gacery furnished with a pocket-handker. 
st must besides, on Monday and rematees, have on clean linen. 
day, before school, kindergartners must 
ask to see the pocket-handkerchiefs; must see that the stockings are 
ed up, the shoes tied and blacken If they see any dirty children 
must see that they are washed by the waiting-maids. The good con- 
of the children must be the constant object of their attention. A 
uarter of an hour before dismissal, the kindergartners will pass in review 
the children, that they may be sent home clean to their parents. 
XXXII. If after re warnings from the chief kindergartner, the 
parents continue to keep their children in a constant uncicanly condition, 
the chief kindergartners may request the Board to inflict a warning upon 
the parents. If this is inefficacious, the Board must exclude the c iid 
XIV. Every day to each child who dines at the kindergarten sub 
stantial soup is given, ‘The rest of the food is brought by the children. 
XXXV. The children are to take their repast seated in good order. 
BA restore to their baskets what is left from their meal. 
XVL The assistants watch all that passes during the repast. They 
take turns as observers and make their repasts also with the children. 
XXXVII._It is formally forbidden to strike the children. They must 
always be reprimanded gently. 
The following punishments are the only ones that can be inflicted in 
cases of absolute necessity, and never continued beyond one exercise: 
To seat them aside, but always in view of the teachers. 
To forbid them to join in the exercises, 
Committee on Instruction, 
XXXVIII. For each kindergarten a special committee is formed to be 
XXXIX. The mission of this committee is to aid the communal admin- 
istration in diffusing the benefits of this instruction as far as possible, viz: 
1, To observe the exercises and to point out to the communal admin- 
istration whatever may be for the interest of the law, the improvement of 
the teaching and the position of the kindergartners. 
2. To find children who do not attend the kindergartens; to use theit 
tame with the mts to induce them to ask admittance for them; to 
ve an understanding upon this subject with the committees of charities. 
8. To aim at introducing the care and discipline practised in the kin- 
ws into the families of the children. 
Each special committee will consist of six members chosen by the 
Common Council, the President not included. 
They are nominated for four years, and half of them renewed every two 
years accordingly to the order indicated by the drawing of the lots. 
The members of the special committee of a schoo] shall be chosen if 
possible from among the persons being in the bocce | of said school. 
XLI. The alderman of public instruction presides by right over each 
special committee; he is assisted in this function by a communal counseller 
or by a member of the committee, delegated specially by the Board. 
Tn case of a division in the deliberations, the vote of the President will 
turn the scale, but mention must be made of it in the report. 
The Secre of the committee is chosen annually. 
XLII. The decrees the regulations of the internal order and 
service of the special committees. 


The epectal committee meets once a month. 
XLII. It delegates one or several of its members to assist in the exer- 


cises, in conformity with the regulation of internal order. 

XLIV. Each committee reports to the communal administration before 
the end of the school year, upon the situatian of the school, presenting in 
it its wishes and advice in mr pe to the kindergartens. These reports are 
submitted to the City Council at the time of the vote for the budget. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


IN KINDERGARTEN WORE. 
BY MISS E. A. MANNING. 


THE SITUATION. 


In attempting to bring before you Kindergarten work in its discourag- 
ing and its encouraging aspects, I felt it would be impossible to treat the 
subject exhaustively, so I have used the word some in the title of my 
paper. It is to some of the difficulties and some of the encouragements 
that I wish to refer. It would have been presumptuous in me to aim at 
giving a full view of the matter, nor would the short time at disposal 
allow of my presenting to you such a view, even had I been capable of 
doing it. I hope, however, that my shortcomings and gaps and omis- 
sions will be made up and filled in by you latér in the evening. If from 
your varied and growing experience you will give the help that you 
can so well render, my poor word ‘‘some” may change itself into ‘“many” 
before we part, even if it cannot take the comprehensive style of “‘ all.” 

But of what use is it to look at this subject? Will it prove helpful to 
doso? I certainly think it ought. We generally recognize, so that to say 
so sounds almost like a truism, that in all departments of life and action 
it is desirable to stand still now and then, and to reconnoiter our position. 
We need occasionally to notice how much ground we have traversed, and 
whither our present line of march is tending. And this is true in regard 
to Kindergarten work as much as any other kind of work. Besides, I 
think that for the sake of sympathy, those who are laboring for a com- 
mon object ought to compare experiences. It is often a relief to find that 
our own difficulties are not peculiar to ourselves. As soon as people 
throw off their shells and husks, we perceive that in other’s minds there 
exist the same puzzles as in our own, in other’s lives the same disheartening 
obstacles. Thus a fellow-feeling springs up, which is one of the strongest 
bonds of life, and which, moreover, imparts such force in the pursuit of 
a common aim, that by it a few may become a thousand, and weak hands, 
united in their effort, may effect the stroke of a giant. 

Now I prefer to take the difficulties of Kindergarten work before its 
encouragements, because I do not wish our latest impressions to be of a 
hopeiess kind. You will perhaps afterwards again draw attention to the 
depressing side of the subject, but it is not my desire to close with that. 

I must premise that by difficulties I mean the hindrances that we meet 
in the realization of what may be called the possible. I think an aim 
which is pronounced difficult is one which is, under favorable circum- 
stances, attainable. No one but Jules Verne talks of difficulties in the way 
of our reaching the moon, because the conditions of the universe make 
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such an aim impossible. It is true that we speak of insuperable difficul- 
ties, but I think the expression is generally relative. It means impossible 
to you or to me, but not to the human race. At any rate, the difficulties 
that I shall refer to are like logs and stones that lie in our road, which, 
indeed, may perhaps lie there for ever, but which, by a sufficient number 
of stout, active arms, may perhaps be dragged away, if not in our own 
day, yet by others at a later time. 


DIFFICULTIES—PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 

L_ I will divide our difficulties into two kinds, practical and theoretical, 
and I shall take the practical ones first. 

1. In the management of a Kindergarten, the teacher has to encounter 
the ordinary hindrances that every-day life presents to all workers—those 
outward obstacles which seem as if they had a spite against any ideal 
ever being realized by any one. Some of these ordinary difficulties crowd 
especially around teachers, partly, I think, because teaching is one of 
those professions which depend for success on extreme regularity. Some 
other kinds of work can be partly timed at will, so that you can, if need- 
ful, stand behind the hedge till the way is clear. But teachers have to 
go straight alorig the middle of the road, and thus cannot escape the force 
of the wind and the roughest stones. And there are so many different 
kinds of trouble to encounter in an undertaking like.a school or a Kinder- 
garten—troubles from landlords, from servants, from ill-health, from 
family anxieties, from want of capital, and soon. And when all things 
are for once at their best, in stalks one morning scarlet fever or whooping- 
cough, seizes a child or two and scares the others away, leaving the 
teachers to an empty school-room. Many of these troubles are the lot of 
any household, but they fall on teachers with extra frequency and force. 
And when the air is thus full of perplexities, how impossible it is to spend 
that quiet thought on the preparation for teaching which alone can make 
it tell on the pupils! A potter cannot mould his clay jar while some one 
is jogging hisarm. The teacher may then have a high ideal for her Kin- 
dergarten, but these external difficulties maim and spoil her highest pur- 
poses. Prudence and precaution can doubtless enable her to ward off 
many of such evils; these qualities, however, must have time for growth, 
and besides, we are all so interlinked in life, that the carelessness of 
others hinders us often as much as ourown. Outward difficulties may 
have the best subjective results, only we are not now considering devel- 
opment of character, but the attainable standard of work; and I feel 
strongly that in judging of Kindergarten success, these difficulties of an 
ordinary kind have to be taken into account. They tend, in spite of 
patience, energy, and persistency on the part of the teacher, to make her 
practice disappointingly below herideal. One difficulty of this class I may 
specially refer to, that of finding efficient assistants. It is to be hoped that 
this hindrance, which is already lessening, will vanish more and more as 
a greater number of students come forward to avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded for Kindergarten training, but at present it often causes 
teachers to fail of accomplishing what they otherwise would and could. 
Sometimes, however, the salaries offered do not attract the most capable 
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helpers. If the experience of the head of a Kindergarten is supplemented 
ina responsive way by earnest and willing assistants, whose training is 
still in progress, or who have just finished their course, an organic whole- 
ness prevails, which conduces to economy of effort, effectual division of 
labor, and the happiest relations of mutual confidence. If, on the con- 
trary, the teacher's plans are not seconded by the bright and ready intel- 
ligence of her fellow-workers, she could not have to encounter a greater 
difficulty in the Kindergarten path. 

2. Now another hindrance has to be considered—a very important one 
—the absence of enough codperation on the part of parents. Freebel's 
principles have as yet been so little studied by English mothers that they 
show much indifference and lack of interest as to what the Kindergarten 
teacher is attempting with their children. Johnnie and Ethel are at an 
juconvenient age, troublesome in the nursery and interrupting in the 
school-room, so their mother, by a friend's advice, sends them to a Kin- 
dergarten. The children delight in the change; it is ascertained that they 
are treated kindly and kept amused. The plan is therefore regarded as 
satisfactory, and the mother’s part is ended. But the teacher agrees with 
Freebel as to the essential importance of unity of training between the 
home and the Kindergarten. She observes the harm to the child of a want 
of continuity of influence. In some cases actions forbidden here are 
allowed there; often the nurse imparts an undesirable tone and feeling. 
This want of harmony sometimes obliges the teacher to begin again, as it 
were, each day, the knitted stitches having been allowed to drop through 
athome. But suppose the home treatment is of the very best, the teacher 
still feels that she is working a good deal in the dark. She longs to be 
able to confer on the child’s character with those who see it constantly, 
to be assured of the mother’s sympathy, and to obtain the help that only 
a mother’s experience can give. Besides, if parents entered more fully 
into what Freebel meant by training for little children, they would co- 
operate more than they do in regard to regular attendance, and would not 
think that it was mainly a debarring the child from amusement if they 
keep it away for a term. Kindergarten teachers constantly say that the 
only pupils upon whom their influence tells are those that are left quietly 
under their direction term after term. Again, parents do not often see 
the use of sending children while very young to a Kindergarten. Little 
ones of three or four are not in the way at home. But the teacher is at a 
disadvantage if she may not have these children under ner care from a 
very early age. Perhaps the mother thinks that the teacher is apt to view 
the matter only from one side, and that she forgets how many family con- 
siderations have to be weighed. But this too, only points to the need of 
increased intercourse and confidence between the two. 

8. Having now hinted at some of the practical difficulties that the 
teacher has to face in trying to carry out her ideal, I will ask you to 
notice for a few moments the more theoretical difficulties, those which 
attend the forming of a true ideal. And here several puzzling questions 
seem to me to arise; as, for instance, What is an ideal Kindergarten? 
Should we, or not, all describe it in the same manner? I am not going to 
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venture to picture one. I should expect those to have the best ideal who 
simultaneously with close study of children by means of experience, have 
studied Freebel’s writings, because it was in his mind that the beautiful 
scheme originated. But unfortunately only such as can read German 
have full access to his works, and it is also unfortunate that his style is 
by no means easy or attractive. Something has already been accom- 
plished by his intimate friends in regard to simplifying and interpreting 
his writings. A few original books, too, have appeared in England and 
the United States, in which Freebel’s principles are set forth. But it is an 
abiding misfortune that only a few can study his own books to full advan- 
tage. Hence it becomes difficult to form an ideal, and there is consider- 
able danger lest the ideal formed should be a low one. I think the name 
Kindergarten, though open to some objections, is in itself a help towards 
keeping up the thing; for it indicates that education should consist in 
aiding the child’s self-development, which view Frobel insisted on very 
strongly. But a name, after all, is not very much as a safeguard. Phil- 
ology shows us how singularly words, after a while, get to be used in an 
opposite sense to the original one; only a true name does give us, I think, 
more chance of returning to the true thing in our thoughtful moods. 

4. But another difficulty arises. Will a German system suit English 
children? Should not Kindergartens be in some way nationalized? I 
think these questions ought to be well discussed; I can only offer a sug- 
gestion or two on the subject. By nationality I suppose we mean broadly 
those characteristics distinguishing one nation from another, which are 
due to the moulding force of the nation’s past life and of its present cir- 
cumstances; and it seems inevitable that each people should have, in a 
degree, a peculiar system of education, because whatever it likes to be 
it will train its youth to become. But Freebel’s principles of education' 
must, I should think, be accepted as true everywhere, because he con- 
cerned himself with the humanity that underlies all nationality. The 
instincts and faculties for which he provided scope are not those of Ger- 
man children only, but of all children. It is this deep basis which gives 
permanence to Kindergarten principles. Taking, however, a more lim- 
ited view of the question, a certain amount of adaptation does seem to be 
desirable in regard to his methods, or rather in the way of applying those 
methods. Froebel dealt with children just as he found them. Ue util- 
ized, therefore, their associations, their games, their surroundings, in aid 
of his plans of culture. Necessarily, then, there was a German coloring 
to a part of his system. To make Kindergartens national here, do they 
not need to take an English coloring? Many Kindergarten teachers have 
perceived this, and have exerted their imaginations to effect it. We are but 
acting in harmony with Freebel’s ideas if we adapt our teaching to the child 
as itis, and inasmuch as a German child lives among different influences 
from an English child, or a town child is more intelligent than a peasant 
child, the means adopted for reaching intellect and feelings will some- 
times necessarily differ. With respect to nationality, it ought, however, 
to be borne in mind that nations can learn of each other to the great 
advantage of both (or all). We are apt to mix up with right feelings as 
to nationality the prepossessions that rest on national vanity. These we 
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must cast off before we can judge fairly of systems of education (or of 
anything else) belonging to neighbor nations. The disdain of all that is 
not native is neither healthy nor admirable, and cuts off many channels 
of benefit. Surely each nation, aware of its own imperfections, ought to 
welcome from any other nation all true thought and all good forms of 
embodying that thought, and I think we may well be grateful to Germany 
for the idea of the Kindergarten, which might never have originated else- 
where. We have then to meet this modified difficulty as to how to nation- 
alize Kindergartens. I have classed it among theoretical difficulties, not 
because it has not everything to do with practice, too, but because it pri- 
_marily concerns the type and ideal, which being once fixed the teacher 
will aim at its realization by practical effort. Iam sure that all adapta- 
tion which is the result of an earnest study of Freebel’s principles would 
have found much more sympathy with him than a servile reproduction of 
the form which he adopted, under the circumstances, as the most living 
and efficacious. . 

5. Now we come to another difficulty in forming an ideal. It refers to 
the connection between the Kindergarten and the school. There appears to 
be considerable danger lest the school should force itself into the Kinder- 
garten. In regard to this danger, I would ask you to notice certain facts. 
Beyond the Kindergarten—still in the future—lie ten or twelve years of 
school life. Numbers of children now in the Kindergarten will remain 
in the hands of teachers till after the year 1890. Now the present school 
system involves a good deal of pressure. There is so much to be learned, 
and there is so little time to learn in. And then many teachers of these 
days are happily more considerate than formerly as to conditions of health, 
and seek to cultivate other faculties as well as the intellectual ones. Thus 
they need more time at command. Can we wonder that they desire to 
appropriate the Kindergarten? The education-tree has grown larger, and 
wants room for its roots. Naturally it invades the space which it finds 
lying below it. ‘There used to be less opportunity for this spreading pro- 
cess. But now the Kindergarten has collected the children, and the school 
presses downward into it. I think the same thing has taken place in the ele- 
mentary schools. If it had not been for earnest efforts the original infant 
school would have become, more than it now is, simply a field for teaching 
the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The Kindergarten seems 
to be encountering the same risk, and I think some Kindergarten teachers 
find it difficult to make up their minds how to deal with this difficulty. 
Plausible arguments are at hand in favor of the early acquirement of 
school habits. Parents exert a strong pressure in regard to learning to 
read. The routine of school is familiar to young teachers (who have just 
passed through it), and chiidren are so pliable that you can do with them 
pretty much as you like, if you choose to forget the reactions that will fol- 
low. MoreoVer, it is the fashion of the present day to look for results, 
and we are asked, What sort.of results are your paper mats and clay birds’ 
nests? Well! here again I should say that full discussion is important, 
and that the difficulty in forming an ideal should be earnestly met. One 
of the first educational principles of Freebel is that the Kindergarten lays 
the basis of an education which should go on gently and harmoniously 
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through its whole course. The child, then, should not be a subject for 
contention. No antagonism should exist between the Kindergarten 
teachers and the school teachers. But another of his principles is that 
every portion of the child’s life has its own special type. Take the child 
of four and the child of eight. Each is in a peculiar phase of develop- 
ment, and needs training adapted to that phase. Then let the Kinder- 
garten suit itself to the Kindergarten age, and the school (I mean the 
school as it ought to be) to the school age. The very little child does not 
naturally show itself bookish; it prefers to learn from nature, by the inlets 
of its senses, through companionship, by its fancy, by efforts of short 
duration, through loving trust in those who care for it. Perhaps learning 
to read may be taught earlier than Freebel recommended if taught intel- 
ligently, but the main thing is to let the child learn as its nature indicates. 
The mats and birds’ nests are not the teacher’s true results. These lie in 
quickened observation, in habits of attention and perseverance, in bright- 
ness of mind, in command of speech, in strengthened health, in a rever- 
ential tone, in gentle conduct, in a happy, well-developed childhood. 
The Kindergarten has its own conditions, its own growth and substance. 
It is not a mere empty space, into which the school can force itself at will. 
I think, then, that this difficulty as to invasion will settle itself in time, if 
only Kindergarten teachers carry out their work in a true and faithful 
spirit. It doeg seem to me that in some cases the Kindergarten is already 
too much like a school. The matter of the lessons is sometimes given, 
imparted to the children, or if, on the other hand, the teacher tries to 
elicit thought and replies, the poor little intellect may be unnaturally 
strained, whereas it is extremely important that children should be 
allowed to gather in from all that surrounds them in their own curiously 
grave way, and to ask questions on what they want to know, and not 
on what does not interest them. Is there not also occasionally too much 
repression? Might not the children have more often a little free play and 
opportunity of following their own bent? I believe that our ideal needs 
some rectifying in these respects. Let but the Kindergarten be what it 
ought to be, and let the transition class occupy its proper place and school 
teachers will, I think, have no reason to regret that the children have not 
begun ‘“‘lessons” at five years old. The determining of the relation 
between the school and the Kindergarten must then at present be counted 
among our difficulties, but already there are cases where that relation is 
satisfactorily settled. 

I have now referred to several kinds of difficulties—the ordinary ones 
attached to teaching and its organization, including the difficulty of find- 
ing efficient assistants, the want of codperation of parents, and then the 
difficulty of forming an ideal of a Kindergarten and finding out Frebel’s 
ideal, the difficulty as to nationalizing it, and also in mp to the rela- 
tion of the Kindergarten with the school. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

II. We now come to the second division of my subject—some of the 
encouragements in Kindergarten work. I hope I shall not unduly mag- 
nify these, but I think it is a great disadvantage to those who are inter- 
ested in a movement if they do not realize what causes for hopefulness it 
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may and does present. Encouragements are the matters which make us 
take heart. Unless we may take heart, take courage, we are powerless in 
‘work and we cannot expect to suceeed. Thcy are the signs on our horizon 
which may legitimately nerve us to braver efforts. No doubt it is very 
éasy to misinterpret such signs for good or for evil, particularly as the work 
of interpretation falls a good to the temperament; but, while we ought to 
make every endeavor to see facts truly, a hopeful spirit is well worth cul- 
tivating. Hopefulness helps to lessen our anxieties, and it has, besides, a 
happy facility for accomplishing its own predictions. Let me then bring 
before you a few of the encouraging aspects of Kindergarten work, asking 
you to add any cheering facts that I shall omit, and, if necessary, to qual- 
ify the picture with some gloomy tints. 

1. The first encouragement that I wish to mention—and it seems to me 
the greatest of all—is that Freebel’s methods prove, in application, their 
intrinsic value. The more they are adopted, the more fitting they show 
themselves to be. This may be called an assertion without proof, but I 
think it is confirmed by the experience of teachers and the testimony of 
many parents. I believe we may be really encouraged by feeling that we 
have to do with a system of education which is not guess-work, not a 
short cit to results, but a system, adapted by patient thought and care to 
the child’s whole nature. Most of the work in fife seems to consist in 
fitting one thing to another, more or less satisfactorily. 'The shoemaker 
preéminently succeeds only by fitting. We use other words for it—suit- 
ing, conforming, adapting, accommodating, employing means towards an 
end, andso on, but they all point to this process of fitting. Labor is 
always an adaptation of effort to result, an attempt to imitate the wonder- 
ful fittingness of the arrangements of God in nature. Now Freebel 
appears to have possessed in a special degree the genius of fitting. He 
looked at the child with a mind free from prepossessions, and with that 
philosophic simplicity which waits patiently until insight comes, and he 
saw how the child was selecting all that assisted its being to develop, in 
the home, the garden, and the wood, and then he arranged his Kinder- 
garten so as to fit the child’s tastes, tendencies, habits, and requirements. 
This work took a long time, but he accomplished it at last, and the meth- 
ods that we employ are the outcome of his patient zeal. We are some- 
times accused of being fanatical about Freebel. The best means of ascer- 
taining whether we give him more than his due is to encourage the com- 
pletest examination of his system by those who disparage it. Let other 
educational reformers have their full share of encouragement. Let their 
systems be studied as thoroughly as Freebel’s. He himself felt as much 
as any educator his inter-dependence with those who preceded him, and 
with his contemporaries. After such investigation, let Freebel’s place be 
fixed, and I think it will not fail to be a high one, and in some respects 
unique. We ought to be the last to allow ourselves to be dogmatic on 
this subject. But let teachers say whether they find any methods at pres- 
ent available more fitted, more adapted, than Froebel’s to the child’s men- 
tal and moral growth. We need not argue too much from the happiness 
that pervades the Kindergarten, yet this decidedly supplies a certain 
measure of favorable testimony, except to those who think that guided 
self-development has a tendency to make children miserable. The way 
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in which Froebel’s methods are fitted to each part and to the whole of a 
child’s nature fills one more and more with wonder. We sometimes get 
almost tired of the words and phrases in which his views are expressed 
and reiterated, but we can recall the time when we first heard or read of 
them, and we remember how strongly the sense of adaptation impressed 
and struck us. And in all Kindergarten teaching of a real kind its fitting. 
ness is recognized. We notice how the child responds, like 9 musical 
instrument, to the teacher’s endeavors, and how gently the faculties unfold 
themselves. I think then that the encouragement to be derived from 
experience is in itself enough to give us the heart and hope that we need. 

2. But we must go on to the second encouragement to be referred to. 
It is that Kindergarten work is extending, and that the system is becom. 
ing widely known and valued. If you are inclined to despond, you may 
say, and I cannot deny it, that this process of extension is after all less 
than we might hope or desire, but I do think it is enough to increase our 
courage. A few years ago, if one mentioned a Kindergarten, one was 
required to explain from the very beginning what it was. But now the 
word is sufficient, in many quarters, though by no means everywhere, and 
though the name may often call up a very imperfect image. It has not 
been without effect that so many of those best acquainted with Freebel’s 
principles have written and lectured upon these principles. But the great 
point is that good Kindergartens have been established, and that thus 
parents have had the opportunity of judging for themselves what they 
are. Every Kindergarten does work for the whole movement, as well as 
for its individual little pupils. And so it has come to pass that parents 
often enquire where good Kindergartens are situated, so that they may 
form their plans of residence accordingly. Some of our opponents 
explain this by saying that Kindergartens have become the fashion. I do 
not think this is true, if by fashion we mean something unreasoning. We 
might as well say that we use post-cards because it is the fashion to do 
so. Kindergartens exist, and they are adopted not because others adopt 
them, but because they have been proved to be useful. But not only 
are Kindergartens more in demand; it is encouraging to find that edu- 
cational authorities give more consideration to their nature and value. 
Certainly we are treated with somewhat less indifference than a few years 
ago. In lectures on educational reformers Freebel now has a recognized 
position. Cyclopedias include mention of his system. School boards 
have begun to incline towards Kindergarten teaching, and thus it has 
come under the eye of Inspectors, whose opinion seems to increase in 
favorableness. Training colleges are taking into consideration and in some 
cases have adopted Freebel’s system as a part of their course. Is there 
not some solid encouragement in all this? And when we look abroad we 
see that in Germany Kindergartens, after a period of comparative decline, 
are getting into a more satisfactory condition; and the labors of those who 
have thought deeply on the subject, the Baroness Marenholtz-Bilow. 
Frau Schrader, and others, are now telling on practical Kindergarten 
work. In Switzerland Mme. de Portugall is effecting most salutary 
changes in the infant schools of the Canton of Geneva. Mrs. Salis 
Schwabes’ institution at Naples is helping to spread a knowledge of what 
the system, wisely applied, really is. In Austria and Hungary, and 
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other countries, Kindergartens are spreading. From the United States 
we have encouraging reports of progress. Making due allowance for dis- 
appointments, from imperfect and superficial work in some quarters, I 
cannot but think that we have solid ground for satisfaction from this 
extension. If Kindergartens are a foolish fashion they will soon die out. 
Let us see whether in five years more the present degree of stability will 
not prove to be greatly increased. 

8. The third encouragement that I shall mention is that some of Fre- 
bel’s principles are becoming more and more accepted in all departments 
of education. I do not mean to imply that this has come to pass just 
because of the Kindergarten movement. That may have helped towards 
it, probably has helped, but this is not the point. It has been well said, 
“Tf the oak flourish, it matters little who planted the acorn.” But it is 
in every way a real source of encouragement if broader and more natural 
and harmonious views of education are beginning to prevail than for- 
merly. I may remind you that Freebel did not originally occupy him- 
self about the training of Mttle children. He had been for most of his life 
a teacher of boys, and it was his experience with boys that helped him to 
develop and fix his educational theories. He did not feel that infants 
should have one kind of education and older children another. Different 
in method, truly, because every year of a child’s life has its own type, but 
not different in principle, and that in every case the future, the manhood, 
should be kept in view. Now the general principles that he insisted on 
are evidently those to which educational opinion is somewhat tending. 
Take as an instance one of Freebel’s main ideas—that education is con- 
cerned more with development of faculty than with the imparting of 
knowledge. This is now the frequent test for educational discourses. 
In an address lately delivered (by Mr. Goschen) it was said, ‘‘I hold that 
when a young man has completed his studies it is not enough to ask, 
* What does he know?’ but ‘ Has he learnt to learn?’ A too-narrow view 
of education ignores this vital necessity. It loaks to acquirements alone, 
instead of the capacity to learn.” With Freebel, the unfolding of powers, 
the training of the instruments of thought and action, was an all-impor- 
tant matter, and it is satisfactory to perceive that this principle is gain- 
ing ground. Again, Freebel insisted that education may and should be 
enjoyed. And have not good teachers begun to find now that hours at 
school may be happy hours to the pupil, in spite of old traditions? If 
instruction is adapted to the child’s stage of intellectual growth, if it is 
just the food required by the hungry mind, why should it not also be con- 
nected with pleasure? The old notion as to the inseparableness of school 
and misery still seems to linger in regard to the accepted view of holidays. 
Friends condole with children that the vacation is coming to an end, when 
very probably they are longing to return to the ‘‘something-to-do” that 
school provides. Children of the Kindergarten do not adopt this orthodox 
idea, and will cry if they are obliged to stay away from it. And, as a more 
natural treatment of childhood and youth is gaining ground, it is becom- 
ing recognized that a school may have its enjoyments, and yet not be a 
place of idleness. Then, as to the importance of training for teachers. 
Here again we find that the educational world is much more in harmony 
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with Freebel than could have been said fifty years ago. It used to be 
thought that the art of teaching came by intuition, or that there was no 
harm in acquiring it at the expense of the scholars. At last training was 
introduced for elementary school teachers, and now it is becoming recog- 
nized that ali teachers require it. Froebel had too high an idea of the 
teacher’s vocation, whether for children of four or of any other age, to 
imagine that they could exercise their art well without earnest prepara- 
tion. I must not dwell on other principles of Freebel’s which are getting 
to be more accepted. I will simply further mention his view that educa- 
tion is not of the intellect only, but should include the moral and religious 
nature, the imagination, manual work, and artistic training. That view 
also is making its way. The idea that he had of the dignity of labor is 
also spreading widely. We might multiply examples of this gradually- 
increasing accordance. I think I have shown sufficiently that we may 
reckon such accordance as one of our encouragements. Perhaps the time 
will come when our Freebel Society will dissolve itself, not because it has 
failed of its objects, but because it will have no need for a separate 
existence. 

The encouragements that I have brought to your notice are that Kin- 
dergarten work supplies proof of its own value—that it is on the whole 
extending—and that Freebel’s principles are gaining ground in regard to 
education generally 

I shall not attempt to weigh against each other our various difficulties 
and encouragements. But there is one point which should be noticed in 
regard to the resulting balance. It is that our difficulties seem to be dim- 
inishing and our encouragements to be growing. You may differ from 
me as to the position of the Kindergarten movement, but if we can agree 
that on the one side there is decay, and on the other vigor and advance, 
we may, I think, all feel that the balance is on the side of hope, and we 
may go on with increased toil and increased trust, which, in this as in all 
lines of work, are the unfailing conditions of true progress. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that we might as a body help forward 
Kindergarten principles more than we have yet done. The Frebel 
Society exists for the promotion of a high and noble aim. There must 
be stores of experience hidden in its members’ private barns, which all of 
us ought to be allowed to share. Enough time has now elapsed for the 
effects of Kindergarten work to have come to light. Experiments have 
been made, and have succeeded or failed. The Kindergarten has come 
into contact with the school, and we are all anxious to learn the result of 
the slight collision which may have ensued. Our progress might be 
greatly assisted if members of this society would throw their information 
and their opinions into the common heap, and I shall be very glad if I 
have helped to-night to throw down any barriers, to open any doors 
through which such stores may pour out. I feel that my remarks in this 
paper lack the full support of experience, and I have offered them with a 
full consciousness of their imperfection, but I beg you to treat them as 
mercilessly as you will, for we need thorough discussion of several of the 
points I have referred to, in order to arrive at true and matured judg- 


ments of Kindergarten work. 








OHIO REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES. 


STATE REFORM FARM. LANCASTER, HOCKING COUNTY. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT.—1856. 


In December, 1856, the Commissioners appointed by Gov. Chase in 
April preceding, under an Act “ to provide for the establishment of the 
State Reform School,” submitted a Report to the General Assembly 
which inaugurated new plans of organization, discipline, and instruc- 
tion into the correctional and reformatory treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents, not only in Ohio, but in the United States generally. The plan 
of putting young children—orphans or neglected, into small groups, and 
bringing them as near as possible into ordinary family relations to the 
superintendent and his wife—the work of Pestalozzi at Newhof, of Zeller 
at Beuggen, of Falk at Weimar, of Wichern at Horn, or the bolder 
trials of Demetz with young criminals at Mettray, or of the Philan- 
thropic Society at Red Hill, were not altogether unknown among the 
more advanced educators and philanthropists in Ohio, but it was 
reserved to this Commission, consisting of John A. Foot of Cleveland, 
Charles Reemelin of Cincinnati, and James D. Ladd of Steubenville, to 
bring the great principles of Family discipline and of ordinary Farm and 
Garden labor into the organization and employments of an Institution 


for young persons who had already defied and broken loose from all 
family restraint, who had refused to earn their living by honest industry, 
and had in various ways violated the laws which protect the property 
and persons of the people of the commonwealth. The reasons for this 
departure from the old method of dealing with juvenile delinquents 
and criminals is best described in their own words. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


The literal requirements of the Act of 1856 would have confined their 
work to visiting the Reform Schools of the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, and with the assistance of a professional archi- 
tect, for the preparation of a plan of building and institution modeled 
substantially after the same. The N. Y. House of Refuge at Rochester, 
the Massachusetts State Reform School at Westboro, and the Philadel- 
phia House of Refuge were visited; but not resting there, and witheut 
additional expense to the State, the Commissioners extended their visits 
and inquiries to the Reform Schools of Providence, West Meriden, Cin- 
cinnati, and Baltimore, and to the Juvenile Asylum, Five Points House 
of Industry, Newsboys’ Boarding House and Reading Room, School for 
Vagrant Boys in New York city, and other institutions of a preventive, 
as well as of a reformatory character at home and abroad—and among 
the last was the Agricultural Colony or Farm School at Mettray in 
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France, the Rauhe Haus at Horn, the Gottheil at Reuttingen in Ger- 
many, and the Farm Reformatory at Red Hill, near London. The 
results of these visits and inquiries were embodied in a compact state- 
ment, at once comprehensive and comparative as to characteristic 
*satures of location, building, number, age, sex, and offence of inmates, 
their dietary, clothing, employments, discipline, health, and discharge. 
With chis statement was submitted the laws of other States relating to 
this class of institutions, maps and plans of the grounds and buildings 
visited, together with the Jaws of England and France creating and reg- 
ulating institutions for juvenile offenders. 

As Ohio already possessed a Reformatory Prison for Boys in the House 
of Refuge at Cincinnati, established and supported by public-spirited 
citizens and municipal aid, but over-crowded and embarrassed as to the 
necessary classification, discipline, and employment by having juveniles 
of both sexes, the Commissioners close their report by advising : 


1. The immediate establishment of a temporary House of Refuge for 
females, by the State, and an appropriation of $5,000, for that purpose. 
2. A tender of $5,000 per annum, to any city or county of the State, 
which shall establish, as Cincinnati has established its House of Refuge, 
a similar establishment for females. 
8. To confine the Cincinnati house to boys only. 
_ 4 The State, in consideration of an appropriation of $10,000, to 
secure the use of the Cincinnati institution for 100 boys, hereafter sent 
there by the courts of this State. 
5. An appropriation of $20,000, for the land for the State Reform 
‘arm. 


6. An appropriation of $20,000 for buildings, and keeping the inmates 
in food and clothing, etc., the first year. 

7. A review of our laws, so as to avoid actual conviction for juveniles. 

8. The passage of a law for regulating the discipline of the Reform 
Farm, and the proper authority for the State Board of Agriculture. 

9. A law to compel the erection of a separate apartment for juveniles 
in every jail and prison in the State. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Almost immediately on entering upon the required inquiry, we found 
it to be the universal conviction of all who had paid attention to the sub- 
ject that al] those governments which had acted upon the idea of having 

ut one kind of an institution for the reformation of juvenile offenders 
had in a great degree fallen short of accomplishing the result desired, and 
our own examinations proved this opinion to be correct. Prisons for 
—— such as generally prevail in the United States, at Parkhurst in 
ngland, and at the Prison de la Roquette in Paris, are admirable if 
confined to the more aged and confirmed criminal youth; but for the 
t mass of juvenile delinquents, institutions such as are now bein 
established at Lancaster, Massachusetts, and have long existed at Re 
Hill in England, at Mettray in Paris, and at Horn in Germany, are the 
true reformatories. Of both of the latter, and especially of Mettray, we 
have full reports in all their details of arrangement, discipline, labor, and 
education. We refer you to the reports deposited with the Secretary of 
State, especially the letter of Rev. Sidney ‘urner, the Superintendent-in- 
Chief of Red Hill, England, and the reports of M. DeMetz of Mettray. 


In the light of our own experience in the Prison variety of Reforma- 
tories, and the later and better results of agricultural and horticultural 
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employment combined with constant personal influence and instruction 
of the right kind, acting on each inmate of the Farm Schools of Europe, 
the Commissioners recommend : 


The State should go one step farther and Upeey an institution such 
as all experience and the joint testimony of all who have examined into 
this interesting subject demonstrates to be the right one: we mean a State 
Reform Farm, where the mass of these unfortunate youths may be em- 
ployed in agricultural, horticultural, and concomitant mechanical labors, 
—an institution without any semblance of a prison, and upon a system of 
labor, education, and “re for which life as i i, and not as life 
should not be, forms the model. 

The land should be selected more with regard to health than its rich- 
ness. The first cost of it should not exceed $20,000. Upon this farm the 
State should establish its principal reformatory school, under the system 
now in successful operation in Mettray, in France, modified according to 
the habits of life and domestic economy of this country. That system is 
called ‘‘the family system,” as contradistinguished from the dig house cell 
or prison system. Its main differences are—(1) That instead of one large 
building there are several detached ones, and each constituting one family, 
or household of forty inmates, with a chief or ‘‘ father,” and two sub- 
chiefs, or ‘‘ elder brothers,” for each. (2) That all the various kinds of 
agricultural and a few of the more simple and more generally diffused 
mechanical trades form the source of employment. (3) The establish- 
ment grows gradually and chiefly through the labor of the inmates. (4 
Its discipline is that of a family whose subsistence springs from labor, an 
officers as well as inmates are employed and work with each other; and, 
(5) In its simplicity and studied adhesion to the life led ‘by the mass of 
the community, avoiding all experimenting in food, dress, lodgings, etc. 


The institution might be started with one family of forty boys in a 
good common farm house, adapted or specially erected at an expense not 
to exceed $2,000. These boys, or a majority of them, selected from the 
older and best disposed inmates of the Cincinnati Refuge, could in the 
course,of the first year do most of the labor in erecting the additional 
buildings required for the reception of the second family, until the 
accommodations should gradually grow up to meet the additional de- 
mands for this class of children. 


REASONS FOR SUCH AN INSTITUTION. 


The first and most prominent is, that divine law indicates the family, 
and its discipline, dictated. as it is by parental duty and enforced by 
parental love, as the institution where youth is best taken care of. Few, 
not more than one-half per cent. of the population, happily ever require 
any other. That other should be as near the heaven-appointed institu- 
tion as the nature of the case will admit of. Prisons are never of much 
use for educational and reformatory purposes, even for adults. There 
are some boys and girls who are unfit for any other than prison life, but they 
are exceptions, and for them, and them only, prisons should be erected 
with most rigid discipline. And in this connection may we be allowed 
to state the well-known fact that nine-tenths of all the inmates of such 
establishments came there because they either never enjoyed the sweet of 
a good family home, or the family influences surrounding them were bad. 
Does not that fact teach the unmistakable lesson that the State, to reform 
such youths, must in the means employed come as near the idea of a 
well-regulated, honest family as is possible under the circumstances? 
Employment on a farm and instructio# in its agricultural and simple 
mechanical labors is universally admitted to be the best adapted for the 
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qeupens. institution we visited admitted this, and all of them 
t the land they could use, however little, with avidity. It affords 
ma | of labors, and thereby the means to employ nearly every inmate 
usefully. 


The experience of all houses of refuge and similar institutions teaches 
that the mass of the inmates of such establishments come from cities, and 
very frequently their mere removal is a reform in itself. Must not this 
fact at once suggest the idea that the instruction and employment should 
be such as not to lead the youth after discharge right back to his haunts 
of vice? Confine him to mere mechanical or manufacturin employment, 
and he must after his di seek the cities to earn his livelihood. 
Habituate him to the life and labor of a farm and he will, in nearly every 
case, continue so to live.and labor when restored to society, and so the 
good influences commenced in the State institution will not be effaced. 

ain we would ask, Is it not the great object of the State to take these 
youths from a bad and vicious life and reform and educate them, and 
then to return them to life better beings and with habits of industry? If 
so, should not the life within the institution be like the life outside? If 
eral life outside were the kind of life led in large hotels, then the big 
ouse system might answer for a poor imitation; but as the mass of the 
community live in families, for living in one of which the youth is to be 
fitted, it is evident that the farm and family system is the better. 

This suggests the farther consideration that it must be the policy of the 
State to retain these youths no longer than absolutely necessary and that one 
of the best signs of the good working of any such system is the regular de- 
mand in advance for the dischargeand reception of theirinmates. Now it 
will not be denied that the more the habits and modes of life of these youths 
resemble that of society in — the more willing will persons be to 
take them amongst them. The trouble of teaching them everything 
anew must dissuade many from engaging them, while the knowledge of the 
_— that these juveniles are taught to live as industrious generally 

ive, only with greater regularity and under more steady habits, will pro- 
mote and encourage their being a ge into the families of our country. 

The effect upon the youth himself is a most important point to be con- 
sidered. The State finds him in a wrong position towards society. It 
takes him up and confines him in a prison, and thus habituates him toa 
life the like of which he cannot, after discharge, find in the world at 
large. Is this not continuing him ina false position? Is it not subjecting 
him to a needlessly aggravated struggle for existence, by sending him 
into a new and unknown world, with manners and modes of living with 
which he is not familiar? Is it not better that the shock and the trial 
which the youth has to undergo after discharge should be as light as pos- 
sible; and can these be a better way to do this than to make the: transi- 
tion from the State institution to life as natural and as easy as possible? 

A great recommendation of the State Reform Farm lies, in our opinion, 
also in the point that it may be called into existence without those per- 
plexing questions about ventilation, warmth, supply of water, security 

inst fire, etc., and we have, therefore, refrained from appointing an 
architect; neither have we any plans or specifications for buildings to 
submit. We hold that the State Reform Farm should grow gradually, 
and that it requires no architect to plan its buildings. Each family house 
should be simple in its construction, and its cost should not exceed 
$2,000 for each house; ncr should the main building, for the officers, 
require a cost greater than $5,000. The church edifice, too, and the 
school and other rooms for joint use should also be simple buildings. All 
luxury should be avoided, and the general appearance and organization 
should be like that of a well-regulated common farm. 3 

What recommends the Reform Farm still more to us, is its ee 
of enlargement almost indefinitely. A big house is generally too large at 
the commencement, and soon after too small for all coming time. Every 
one that we visited had been miscalculated as to size, and therefore was 
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misconducted, and we doubt not that in our State, too, if another House 
of Refuge should be decided upon, the very first question would be the 
size and capacity of the new building. 


DIFFICULTIES—HOW OBVIATED, 


The main condition of success in reformatory work is a suitable super- 
intendent and other officers. 


In the big-house system an error in this matter is fatal. In the family 
system the effect of a mistake in administration is easier perceived by 
comparison, and through the emulation, which is always the natural 
result of the family system, soon corrected. The choice of the first officer 
is, however, in both a matter of deep concern. He should not be a hire- 
ling. but a man of sound native sense, with a sound practical education, 
an honest, kind, and large heart, deep] a and strictly conscien- 
tious, but not a bigot. Heshould havea Taped tion patient and forbearing, 
and yet be a strict disciplinarian; in short, a man who, daily appreciating 
all that is required of him, undertakes the position from a deep convic- 
tion of duty, and not for the mere pay, and the great purpose of his life! 
Such a man is always hard to find. For a prison they are scarce indeed. 
For the family system it is easier; the chance to do one’s duty is much 
facilitated in co uence of the subdivision of its labors, and the oppor- 
tunity to compare the movemepts of his under officers. This is of much 
assistance to a well-disposed chief superintendent. Vacancies from death 
or resignation, or removal, are easier filled, and negligence or relaxation 
from discipline is easier detected and remedied. 

The emulation we spoke of above is the great lever of the family system. 
Each week the flag of honor waves over that family which has had the 
least amount of punishment—been the most useful and orderly. The 
contention for this mark of distinction soon becomes so great as often to 
make it a matter of extreme difficulty to decide to which the flag belongs; 
and who can doubt its most beneficial effect upon officers and inmates? 

The danger of boys running away is me suggested as a serious 
objection to all farms such as we recommend. ‘This idea springs from a 
total misconception of the whole subject. Boys will naturally run awa 
from a prison, but ep should run away from a Reform Farm 
not easily perceived. fact, we think the‘danger lies in the opposite 
direction, and that the State should adopt the most rigid and guarded 
rules upon the subject of the admission to the institution. The reply to 
the other objection simply is, that experience demonstrates with unerring 
certainty that a never-relaxing discipline, which is inseparable from the 
family system, with its subdivision and excellent classifications, and as a 
a the more intimate acquaintance and relation of the inmates 
with the officers, is a far better guard-system than all locks and bars, or 
— and deep ditches. An organization military in its regularity, 
order, and punctuality, and minute in its details, banishes the drifting 
into slovenness and inattention which is so common in big establishments, 
and we speak but a very common truth when we say that 

Constant exercise and employment is the best protection against the 
officer’s negligence, as it is also the best -system to keep the boys 
from running away. ‘‘I feel much safer holding the keys to their hearts 
than to their cells,” was the excellent reply of the French reformer at 
Mettray to a person who expressed fear that the boys would escape unless 
locked up. A boy who had run away from several prisons, and whose 
power in scaling walls was prodigious, was admitted into Mettray. He 
remained there without any attempt to escape. ‘‘ Why do you not try to 
run away here?” he was asked. <‘‘ Because there are no walls to climb 
over,” was the reply. The proportion of the runaways at Mettray is one 
out of one thousand nine hundred and eighty-four. 

Even at play, and in hours of recreation, both the officers and youth 
should be ther, and all it needs to have this is a perfect organization, 
with proper hours of relief for boys and men. He who will not thus 
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mingle with the . , play, and work with them—should not 
be employed in such an eee 

Religion and —— should form the basis of all systems for the 
fi jon of human ; they should be, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, its citadel; but its out-posts are those qualities through which 
industry, routine, order, good manners, cleanliness, and proper rules in 
eating, drinking, and sleeping become fixed habiis, and without them 
human character, however deep may be its religious foundations, cannot 
be safely trusted to bear up amidst the vicissitudes of life. This is espe- 

true of juveniles, such as we have to deal with, and next to the 
development of a fine sense of right and yrong, they need as a chief pro- 
tection against a relapse good manners and fix ond regular habits. The 
morals and religion of an habityally clean and well-mannered boy are 
much safer than those of him w early training in these matters is 
neglected. Everything depends upon such a ee of these poor 
inmates as to make them proof against the approach of vice, and to make 
them loathe their former ts of infamy. 

An opportunity should also be given to each inmate to earn small extra 
Wages with which to purchase, without restraint, books, ornaments for 
his person, and even a féw specific luxuries, at certain fixed rates, within 
the institution, so as to teach him the use of money. Such a system of 
accounting might be troublesome for officers to get up, but once got up 
it works with ease, end is at the same time a self-operating check upon 
the expenditures of the institution. .. 

We would in this connection further suggest that it shell be made the 
duty of every judge and jury thus sentencing boys or girls under eighteen 
years of age to inquire into the circumstances of the nts, and 
whether they have endeavored to properly educate their child, and if not, 
that the judge be at liberty to direct costs to be collected from such 
parents, and also give judgment for a regular weekly contribution for 
maintenance in the State institut:Jn. 

Gymnastics and music should be cultivated as a part of a well-regulated 
system of recreation. To teach a person how to employ his idle time is a 
most important item in all education, and particularly with the ‘‘ children 
of idleness,” such as the inmates of such establishments generally were. 
Instead of bells and a a horns, with a few hearty blasts to some 
simple ee ee : tin > vad 5 ye say that bath- 

ng, and, , in oO} and in a running stream, 
sl ey omit of ei ee hil 
‘0 up a system every once in a while, 
should be the constant study of the ous, both throughout the State 
and in the Institution. We hold that inciting to improvement by rewards 
is far better than tp restrain evil by punishment, 


INDIVIDUAL AND LOCAL CO-OPERATION SOLICITED. 


One very important point we cannot pass over: it is the care to be exer- 
cised over the inmates of such institutions after their discharge. They 
should never be lost sight of in after life, and one reason for our propos- 

the State Board of Agriculture as the Board under whose charge the 
labor of the institution is to be placed, is a desire to thereby the 
County Agricultural Societies to act as auxiliaries in watching and - 
and providing places for the dismissed juveniles. In this point the 
State family should take the —— of the natural mother, and 

these more unfortunate than wicked delinquents should be made to feel 
that there at the farm they shall always find a home, an adviser, and a 
protector. No one should be sent adrift without arranging for his 
writing frequently, and his being looked after, and if necessary, protected. 

We suggest to our fellow-citizens the establishment of societies every- 
where over the State ‘‘in aid of prison discipline,” and jally should 
the ladies of the State assist with their benign influence. e institution 
itself, however, should organize a thorough system for watching over the 

outh after discharge, and its constant aim should be to provide good 
omes for their inmates as fast as it is advisable to discharge them. 


















«Reprinted trom Barnard’s Journal of Education for March, 1880.] 


PESTALOZZIANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HISTORICAL DATA. 
Tue earliest presentation of the principles of Pestalozzi to the 
people of the United States, which has met my eye, was in a 
communication based on the authority of William Maclure in the 
National Intelligencer, printed in Washington on the 6th of June, 
1806. This was followed on the 9th and 30th of the same 
month by an elaborate exposition of his method, taken from Dr. 
Chavannes’ treatise published in Paris in 1805, and subsequently 
printed in the Italian and Spanish languages. 
WILLIAM MACLURE. 
Wriuram Mactivre, to whose broad humanitarianism science 
and popular education in the United States are largely indebted, 
was born at Ayr in Scotland in the year 1763, and died in San 
Angel in Mexico in 1840. He first visited New York in 1782, in 
the interest of the London mercantile firm of Millar, Hart & Co., 
in which he soon after became a partner, with his residence in 
London. He visited this country again in 1796; and in 1803 he 
had become so identified with it, that he was associated by Pres- 
ident Jefferson with Messrs. Mercer and Barnet in a Commission 
to settle with the French government for claims of our merchants 
for spoliations committed in the revolutionary period. 
_ Satisfied with a moderate pecuniary independence, Mr. Maclure 
retired from mercantile business in 1806, and entered on a course 
of scientific investigations in the great field of natural history, and 
especially of its mineralogy and geology, which won for him the 
distinction of the Father of American Geology. W ithout the pat- 
ronage of a single State, or association, and at a time when there 
was little knowledge and sympathy with scientific pursuits, he 
commenced a geological survey of the United States, which 
extended from the river St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and which before its conclusion led him fifty times over the 
Alleghany range, crossing and recrossing it at different points in 
every State—over pathless tracts and dreary solitudes and with 





*A memoir by 8. G. Morton, read before the American Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and printed in Silliman’s Journal of Science, April, 1844, Also bio- 
graphical references in Maclure's Opinions on Various Subjects. 
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great privations and exposures, month after month and year after 
year, until he submitted a final memoir to the American Phil- 
osophical Society, in 1817, having read a preliminary paper eight 
years before, covering three years’ work. 

For several years before entering on this survey which extended 
‘over eleven years, Mr. Maclure devoted a portion of every year to 
the geology of Europe, and particularly of Switzerland, and dur- 
ing his visits there he became deeply interested in the educational 
work of Pestalozzi at Yverdun, and Fellenberg at Hofwyl, and 
by pen and conversation, and substantial offers and aid, labored to 
make their principles and methods known in his adopted country. 
To this part of his history we will return after noticing further his 
singularly disinterested labors in the field of science. 

From 1812 Mr. Maclure took an active interest in the early his- 
tory, endowment, and transactions of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia where he usually spent his intervals of 
rest. To its museum aad library he gave valuable books and 
specimens, under his auspices lectures were instituted, and a Journal 
was commenced. Of this academy he was elected President in 
1817, and continued to the time of his death, a period of twenty- 
two years; and to this institution he donated a large collection of 
books and minerals in 1819 and 1835, and from time to time 
made subscriptions of over $20,000 to a fund for the erection of 
a fire-proof edifice, which was begun in 1839 and completed 
in 1840. 

In 1817 he issued his Observations on the Geology of the United 
States—with some Remarks on the Nature and Fertility of Sotls,—a 
corrected report of the memoirs of his survey in the transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society in 1809 and 1816. 

In the winter of 1816-17, Mr. Maclure visited the West Indies 
to make personal observations on the geological features of the 
Antilles; and submitted a memoir to the Academy in 1817, which 
is printed in Vol. I of its Journal. 

In 1819 he visited France and Spain, and while in Paris pre- 
pared several essays for the Revue Encyclopedique which were 
excluded by the Censors of the press as too democratic. These 
essays were afterwards translated into Spanish and printed in 
Madrid, to which the author had resorted in consequence of the 
liberal constitution promulgated by the Cortes. Here his benefi- 
ent activity was expended in scientific explorations and the 
improvement of the system of elementary instruction by the 
introduction of Pestalozzi’s methods, and of an agricultural school |v 
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after the model of Fellenberg’s in which manual labor should be 
combined with moral and intellectual culture. To facilitate his 
plans he caused a memoir of Pestalozzi, and Chavannes’ report on 

his institution to be printed in Spanish, and bought of the govern- / 
ment 10,000 acres of land near the city of Alicant, which had 
belonged to a suppressed convent. In 1823 the constitution was 
overthrown, and the lands were returned to the church; and Mr. 
Maclure in his mineralogical excursions in the mountains was in 
danger of being kidnapped and held as a slave until a ransom to 

an exorbitant amount was paid for his liberation. 

In 1824, Mr. Maclure returned to the United States, intent on 
establishing an agricultural school on a plan similar to that pro- 
jected in Spain; and sympathizing with Mr. Robert Owen in his 
leading object, ‘The greatest good for the greatest number,’ and 
especially in giving to the laborer with his hands the benefits of 
an instructed brain, he resolved to make trial of his own plans in 
the neighborhood of New Harmony, in Indiana, thirty miles 
from the mouth of Wabash River, where Mr. Owen had located 
his settlement for the trial of his new Social System. Mr. Maclure 
does not seem to have entered into the communism of Mr. Owen’s 
village organization, but to have confined himself to his own edu- 
cational work in the immediate neighborhood, where he erected a 
building for residence, to which he removed his private library, 
philosophical instruments, and collections of natural history, and 
to which he invited his friends, Mr. Say, Mr. Lesuer, Dr. Troost, 
and others, who already had an enviable scientific reputation. 

In the autumn of 1827, the plan of an educational establish- 
ment of a delicate and original character, not succeeding, or at 
least not developing as rapidly as the proprietors hoped, in the 
natural hindrances of a new settlement like that of New Harmony, 
increased by discordant elements brought together from different 
countries in the expectation of a New Jerusalem, as it were, 
coming down from heaven—Mr. Maclure, with his friend Mr. Say, 
embarked for Mexico to secure the benefits of a more genial 
climate. Here he found ample scope for his scientific investiga- 
tions and his socio-economical observations and speculations, 
which are embodied in his Letters from Mexico, printed in the 
New Harmony Disseminator, and embodied in his volume of 
Opinions on Various Subjects. Here his convictions of the immense 
importance of Pestalozzi’s and Fellenberg’s principles of education ,, 
led him to incur expense for their dissemination, and for a second 
effort to establish an agricultural seminary in which the industrial 
element should be an essential part of the ——— and 
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instruction. He was present at a meeting of the American Geo- 
logical Society at New Haven in November, 1828, and there, 
among other designs, announced his purpose to bring back with 
him from Mexico a number of young native Indians in order to 
have them educated in the United States, and subsequently to 
become the pioneers of a better civilization among the people of 
their own race. But he did not live to return from his second 
visit to Mexico—his constitution, never very robust, yielded rap- 
idly to the advance of age and disease, and after making great 
efforts to reach Vera Cruz, (with the co-operation of his friend, the 
American consul there,) on his return to Philadelphia,-he died at 
the country house of Valentine Gomez Farias, ex-President of 
Mexico, March 23, 1840, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Educated in the best methods of the grammar schools of Scot- 
land, trained by the responsibilities of large mercantile trans- 
actions to habits of bold and yet careful calculation, liberalized by 
the widest observation of natural phenonema, as well as the lar- 
gest experience of mankind under different forms of government 
and widely varying conditions of occupation, Mr. Maclure devoted 
his talents and his wealth, not to the acquisition of a greater for- 
tune, or personal aggrandizement, or sensual indulgence, but to the 
advancement of science and the amelioration of the condition of 
his fellow men, born and living in circumstances not as favorable 
to happiness as himself. Prof. Silliman remarked: ‘It is rare that 
affluence, liberality, and the possession and love of science unite 
so signally in the same individual.’ The Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, although assisted by valuable contribu- 
tions from many individuals, is a monument of his liberality. At 
the time of his death there was not a cabinet of natural history, 
public or private, in the whole country, which had not been aug- 
mented by his contributions; not a scientific publication of an 
expensive character which had not been aided by his timely sub- 
scription to its completion. In 1805 he enabled a young French- 
man (Mr. Godon) to go from Paris to the United States, who 
delivered in Boston and Philadelphia the first lectures that were 
given in mineralogy in any part of the Union. He furnished the 
| earhest information, both in printed reports and private letters, in 
1805 and 1806, for an intelligent description of the educational 
views of Pestalozzi in the public press of this country; and in 
1806 he paid the expenses of travel and residence in Philadelphia 
for two years, to enable Mr. Joseph Neef, a pupil of Pestalozzi, to 
open a school on his principles in Philadelphia. 

[ To be continued. } 
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THE ACADEMICIAN—1819. 

In 1819 we find several elaborate and extended notices in the 
Academician, edited by Messrs. Albert and John Picket of. New 
York. In Number 14, for January, there appears an article on 
Pestalozzi’s “ Method of teaching Religious and Moral Principles 
to Children.” 


Pestalozzi, in the first place, by questions adapted to the tender age of 
the pupil, endeavored to ascertain whether any idea existed in his mind 
upon the subject to which he wished to direct his attention; and from any 
one clear idea of which he found the child in ion he led him on, 
by a series of questions, to the acquirement of such other ideas as were 
most intimately connected with that primary conception. Thus, for 
example, su that he found in the child an idea of the existence of a 
being whom he called God. He, instead of teaching him to repeat by rote 
the notions communicated by divine revelation on what constitutes the 
basis of all religious principle, proceeded by questioning him to direct his 
attention to such of the evidences of the divine power, wisdom, and good- 
hess as were omameene 4 within reach of his | ome: tions, eoncerning the 
unbounded love and all-directing providence of the Supreme Being. Clear 
ideas were in this manner obtained; and thus the infant mind was led at 
an early period to objects which .cannot at any period of life be con- 
templated without producing corresponding emotions of reverence, grati- 
tude, love, and veneration. 

Having thus prepared the heart for obeying ‘‘ the first great command- 
inent,” he, by leading to a consideration of the omnipresence of Deity, 
rendered the impression deep and permanent. It was thus that Pestalozzi 
laid the foundation for the belief and practice of the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, when the faculties of the understanding should be suf- 
ficiently ripened for comprehending the importance of the truths that 
have been revealed. It was on the same principle, and by the same 
method of instruction, that Pestalozzi inspired his pupils with correct 
notions of justice, probity, and benevolence. The duty of doing to others 
as they would have others in like cases do to them, appeared, as it were, 
a discovery of their own, a truth demonstrated and unquestionable. Led 
also in the same manner to a perception of the utility of order, they 
became conscious of the gee of adhering strictly to the rules and 
forms of discipline, essential to the preservation of that order of whicly 
they felt the benefit and advantage. Instructed, and in a manner com- 
pelled to think and to examine the motives of their conduct, they learned 
to set a value on self-approbation, confirmed by the approbation of those 
in whose wisdom they placed confidence. 

We may easily believe, that when the moral feeJings have been rendered 
thus susceptible, the dread of losing the esteem of a revered instructor 
pe ie impose a restraint more powerful than is imposed by terror of pun- 

ment. 

A few particular methods, judiciously planned, and earefully practiced, 
may be made habitually to exert the minds of youth in the acquirement 
of clear and accurate notions concerning all the objects of perception 
which can be brought within reach of their observation; and thus their 
mental powers, instead of being suffered to remain dormant, will be grad- 
ually developed and improved, and-rendered capable of being exerted on 
other objects. 

The principle adopted and adhered to by Pestalozzi is in its nature 
universal and may be universally applied. It is neither deep nor intri- 
cate, nor beyond the comprehension of the most ordinary capacity. Ina 
few words, it is simply attending to the laws of nature. By these it has 
been ordained that the human understanding, though it may be generally 
opened, and enabled to embrace a vast extent of knowledge, can only be 
opened gradually and by a regular series of efforts. Pestalozzi, perceiv- 
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ing that when one idea upon any subject had been acquired by a child 
the next in succession was no sooner presented than imbibed; and also 
observing that when it was attempted to force upon children ideas having 
no connection with any which had previously entered their minds, the 
attempt gene fruitless, took the hint from nature, and wisely formed 
his plan in conformity to hers. Instead of a children repeat words 
that suggested ideas to his own mind, he set himself to observe what were 
the ideas that actually existed in theirs.* He then, by questions adapted 
to their capacities, induced them to make such further exertion of their 
powers as enabled them to add new ideas to their slender stock, and by 
persevering in the process, expanded their faculties to’a degree, which, to 
those best qualified to judge of the difficulties of the abstruse sciences he 
professed to teach, seemed little short of miraculous. 

The means employed by Pestalozzi to improve the heart and dispo- 
sitions, are extremely simple and extremely obvious, yet, simple as they 
are, and infallible as is their operation, many and obstinate are the preju- 
dices that must be surmounted ere we can expect to see them generally 
adopted. The effect resulting from them, as exemplified in the school of 
morality, is what has been termed by our old divines, the practice of the 
presence of God. Other children are taught to say that God is ever pres- 
ent: but the pupils of Pestalozzi are taught to know and to feel in their 
hearts that ‘‘in God they live and move and have their being.” This con- 
viction is impressed and riveted in their minds, so as never to be fora 
single moment obscured, nor does this belief produce in them the slavish 
fear which so naturally leads to a gloomy superstition; neither does it 

roduce any tendency to that enthusiasm which expends its fires in the 
ervid and useless blaze of ecstacy. It is productive simply of the feel- 
ings of reverence and gratitude and love, accompanied by the sense of the 
divine protection which inspires courage and confidence, and that ardent 
desire of divine approbation which leads to the practice of every virtue. 


A NATIVE OF CLINTON COUNTY. 

In the Academician for February 13, 1819, “A Native of Clin- 
ton County,” N. Y., begins a series of articles on Pestalozzi in 
these words: 


Messrs. A. & J. W. Picker: 

In your fourteenth number, there : aupeeaee a very brief view of the 

method of instruction devised by Pestalozzi. I have in my possession a 

ample account of the Institute at Yverdun, by M. Jullien, printed in 
the French language, at Milan, in 1812. I have also a work on the sub- 
ject in Spanish, entitled Hxposicion del metodo Elemental de Henrique Pes- 
talozzi, &c., por Chavannes, 1807. I also about twenty volumes of 
the different books of ction in that method, in the German language; 
the method pervading all parts of Germany; and a book of instruction 
has just fallen into my hands entitled Pestalozzi’s Intuitive Relations of 
Numbers. Part 1, which has been translated from the German or French 
into lish, and printed as the following will show: ‘Dublin: sold by 
Martin Keene, bookseller, College Green; Thomas Bower, No. 67 Lower 
Gardiner street; and at the Committee-House for Charitable Societies, 
No. 16 Upper Sackville-street, 1817.” 

My purpose in noticing those books is with the double view of exciting 
attention to the most efficient method of education that human genius has 
hitherto devised; and to show that a method of education scarcely known 
in this country has spread over Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, obtained 
great attention in France, found patronage even in Spain, and has found 


*This remark t to claim the serions attention of every person concerned in the 
development of the infant mind. The flash of light thrown upon the subject is sufficient 
to dispel the darkness that hovers over most places of instruction in our country; but as 
the light begins to prevail, our echools are becoming better. 
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in Ireland, so as to become an object of concern to charitable 
foundation. 

‘ The sketch which you have given is corroborated by the work of 
Jullien, vol. 1, p. 107, and vol. 2, P 305. Having had some opportuni- 
ties to form opinions upon the efficiency and unequaled effect on the 
tender minds of young persons between six and sixteen years old, I am 
induced to invite your attention to it at this time, when there is at least an 
avowal of the necessity of some system adapted to teach to youth the 
rudiments of necessary. knowledge in a comprehensive and effectual 
manner. 

The peculiar characters of the method of Pestalozzi are simplicity and 
truth. Simplicity in the mode of inducing the mind to be instructed, to 
seek for knowledge, and to make the impression on the mind truly, and 
not ambiguously nor imperfectly. Whatever is thus inculcated is no 
longer necessary to be repeated, it becomes an indestructible part of the 
stock of rational ideas, which fade only with the decay of life. 

Connected with those principles of simplicity and truth are the modes 
and means by which the dusiness of education is insensibly prosecuted 
without any restraints or vexations or force; knowledge is acquired by 
means which assure the appearance and carry all the gratification of rec- 
reation. In a word, the mind is led without perceiving the delicate film 
which is proved to be competent to conduct it; the health is preserved by 
the exercises which enter into the modes of instruction, and the constitu- 
tion is at the same time strengthened, while the mind is enlarged, and the 
temper secured in habitual contentedness and cheerfulness. 

This general view of the method does not depend on the authority of 
books; it is the fruit of my own observation and experience when I had a 
tender interest in two of the innocent pupils who derived benefits there- 
from which will continue during their lives, and which I regret that 
peculiar circumstances did not permit them to pursue up to a complete 
course. 

In the particular branches of instruction, the eye and ear and tongue of 
the pupil are all engaged in a manner adapted to each subject, and sev- 
eral subjects follow in an unperceived order, adapted each to sustain 
either some previous study or to prepare for that which isto come. The 
usual lessons, if so they may be called, for children of five or seven years 
old, are the knowledge of the names of the members and parts of the 
individual. A work especially adapted to this first class of instruction, 
and called The Mother’s Book, is published; it forms a part of the tuition 
of the school, because, although mothers usually teach their children to 
know their right hand from their left; and their fingers from their 
thumbs; yet even this mother-taught knowledge is itself defective, and 
men grow in years frequently without the knowledge of the proper names 
of any other parts of their ies, unless some professional pursuit ren- 

eders the acquisition indispensable. When mothers shall have obtained the 
accurate knowledge of the book that bears this title, of course it will no 
longer be necessary in the school. 

Associated, but by succession, with the knowledge of the person, is the 
knowledge of interior forms or objects; those which present themselves to 
the sight, which makes an impression on that sense, but. which require to 
be analyzed to render the impression distinct and discrimination durable. 
This method is here manifested in all its perfectness and beauty,—and the 
latent sparks of intellect are drawn forth with an effect that produces, in 
the pleasures of an hour, principles of knowledge which employ the labor 
and study of years. Erroneous ideas are barred but by the prepossession 
of intellectual light and truth. Thus, for example, if the objects to be 
seen are trees, houses, rocks, or animals, how are those different objects so 
discriminated from each other as to a 3 to each its propername. By a 
question, this is soon brought forth. It is discovered that every object 
has a form; and another question discovers that all forms have an exte- 
rior line and that this line compared with the exterior line of another 
object is the first sensible difference. It is discovered that houses are 
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posed in their exterior forms of straight lines, ly; that rocks 
are composed of mixed lines; and that animals, besides being of different 
forms, have also the principle of life, of which care is taken to prepare 
mind, further notice be taken. 
These exercises produce new questions on other visible properties of 
ong these are colors, and lights and shade are touched upon; 
ts, on, es, ww out of these inquiries; and 
osity leads the teacher to try his at describing some object, by 
on a slate or prepared board; many castles are built in the air and 
as speedily demolished; trees are described, and it becomes necessary to 
discriminate the difference between kinds of trees, for the same kind of 
lines will not describe the oak and the pine; and to discover other peculi- 
arities affords an occasion for a ramble in the fields, when the first impres- 
sions of natural history are made, by comparing plants, leaves, bark, 
brambles, etc. The first elements of geology are formed in those unpre- 


Bs 


4 


iu 


meditated walks or sport of innocent e; insects and fish are intro- 
duced to the mind by inquiries suited to the state of the little philoso- 
phers’ knowledge. 


But it is after the return from those rambles that the hand is led to 
trace the impressions of the mind, and to discover that practice is neces- 
sary to the production of lines of any form at will. e fundamental 
principles of geometry commence their peo asf course at that moment 
when it is perceived that lines have proportional lengths in symmetrical 
bodies, and that it is necessary even to describe in oral language the 
length, the direction, or inclination or position of aline. The exercises 
on the principle of forms is begun by drawing a line of an inch in length, 
and this leads to the proportional quantities of all measures. 

Should this wees tated sketch be deemed of any use, and that a 
continuation will be acceptable, you shall hear from me again. 

A Native or Ciinton County. 


In the succeeding numbers (for March, p. 263; April, p. 283; 
May, p. 295; June, p. 312; July, p. 327; September, p. 345) 
under the general title of “Pestalozzi,” different aspects of his 
system are very clearly presented. In one of the last of the series, 
No. 6, for July 10, 1810, the author adds: 


I possena more than thirty volumes in the German language, containin 
the details of the footrest which I would cheerfully give to any insth 
tution or publisher, upon the condition that they should be translated, 
printed, and published. And the gift would be a free offering, nor do I 
wish to be known in so doing, my only interest in obtaining those works 
— Europe being to promote pF ng without any view to pecuniary 


vantage. 
I notice the extent of the peheten. for these reasons: first, to show . 
that where so many works have already been published, that the method 

must have made very considerable progress; socenely. to show how inad- 
ay a few essays must be to convey a complete idea of the method in 
all its details; but there is algo a third reason, which is to take the oppor- 
ae of explaining why it is necessary that the details should be so 

ute. 


As was exemplified in the case of Plato, who dismissed a hearer because 
the want of a knowledge of geometry disqualified him from comprehend- 
ing his lectures, the defective methods, or want of all method in other 
modes of education, require to be supplied in a method which does not per- 
mit any progression of a pupil from one study or one bench to another until 
he uly understands the immediate study of the class, in which he has 
been at exercise. It may ag at first sight that the voluminous course 
of thirty volumes renders the labor of the pupil more excessive than the 
system of common education, which, commencing with grammar and the 
reading of Virgil, and in arithmetic with the ordinary treatises and the 
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aiepeentery mathematics of the colleges, do not exceed eight or ten books 
in each department. But. the modes of practice by the master, the labor 
of getting by rote, the examinations, the exercises in false and in correct 


grammar, parsing, etc., are not takén into the estimate of this comparison ; 
but, if all these exercises of the common mode were written down, and 
the hours duly registered, omer’ by the pupil after the usual hours of 
school, it.would be found that fifty volumes would not contain them. 
But in the works of the method of Pestalozzi, besides that there is no 
acquiring lessons by mere rote, the whole of the knowledge which educa- 
tion is intended to convey is taught in the actual exercises in which the 
voice, the eye, the ear, and the head, are all brought into action, and the 
understanding, the analytic faculty, is publicly exercised in the develop- 
ment of the most minute properties and nature of things; grammar, for 
example, is not soaninet by getting by heart, as it is called, a given num- 
ber of lines of Ruddiman’s or Murray's grammar; the study of grammar 
by the Pestalozzian method is an oral analysis and determination of the 
classes to which words belong; the nature of the classification, its pur- 
pose, and even, where there are various opinions or classification of terms, 
the nature of those distinctions ‘are investigated and referred to the nature 
ane gnihoation of words as the- medium of communication between 
minds. 
PROFESSOR GRISCOM. 


In 1818 and 1819, Prof. John Griscom* spent a year in the 
most industrious and thoughtful inspection of schools, colleges, 
and charitable institutions of Great Britain, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Holland, and published an account of the same in two 
volumes under the title of a ‘ Year in Europe.” No one volume 
in the first half of the nineteenth century had so wide an influ- 
ence on the development of our educational, reformatory, and 
preventive measures, directly and indirectly, as this. 


VISIT TO YVERDUN IN OCTOBER, 1818. 


Breakfast finished, our first and chief concern here was to visit the cel- 
ebrated institute of Pestalozzi. This establishment occupies a large castle, 
the use of which was granted to Pestalozzi by the canton of Berne, when 
the town of Yverdun was included in that canton, and the government 
of the Pays*de Yaud, to which it now belongs, continues the grant. On 
entering the castle, we were invited into a private room. I gave my let- 
ters to the person in attendance, who took them immediately to the chief. 
The good old man soon came in, seized me warmly by the hand, and, see- 
ing my hat on my head, he pointed to it in a sort of ecstacy, with his 
eyes almost filled with tears, I hardly knew how to interpret this emo- 
tion, and asked him if he. wished me to take it off. He answered very 
earnestly, ‘‘ No, no, no, keep it on, you are right.” He seemed very glad 
to see us, and as he speaks French very imperfectly, and with an indis- 
tinct accent, he said he would call Monsieur Greaves to talk with us. 
This gentleman soon came and entered immediately into a detail of the 
institution, its principles, its spirit, its arrangement, etc. He is an Eng- 
lishman, and, as I found upon inquiry, brother to the lady whom I had 
seen at Lausanne. He has been some weeks with Pestalozzi, for the 
purpose of understanding his system thoroughly, in order to aid a sister 
in England in the education of her children. He enters warmly into its 
concerns, and will be useful in making it better known. He explained to 
us very clearly the leading ideas and views of human nature, which 





*For memoir of Prof. Griscom’s long and useful educational career, see Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education, Vol. V1I1. 324-347. 
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induced Pestalozzi to become an instructor of youth. The two great 
instruments with which he works are faith ‘aid love. He discards the 
motives of ambition and’ emulation as unnecessary, and as tending to 
counteract the sentiment of good-will toward others. He thinks there is 
enough in the intuitive understanding of every child to accomplish the 
complete growth and maturity of its faculties, if its reason be properly 
trained and nourished, and not w by injudicious treatment. The 
common plans of education he Ss as too artificial, too wide a depart- 
ure from nature. ‘Too much’ stress is laid u the memory, while the 
imagination is too much neglected. If the native fecling’s of the heart are 
allowed to operate, under the dominion of the native powers of the mind, 
drawn out and eee by faith and love, the child is competent of itself 
to arrive gradually at the most correct and important conclusions in 
religion and science. There is a native and inherent life, which only 
requires to be cherished by genial treatment, to bring it into the full 
attainment of truth, and to the utmost perfection of its being. He there 
fore insists upon the greatest pains being taken to draw out this native 
life ‘and to preserve it in full vigor. There is a constant danger of urging 
the child forward beyond its natural strength, of anticipating its conclu- 
sions and thus weakening its confidence in its own powers. In the plans 
he adopts nothing is to be got by heart. The understanding is to be 
thoroughly reached, and then the memory will take care of itself. 

His school consists at i of about ninety boys, German, Prussian, 
French, Swiss, Italian, Spanish, and English. It is divided into four 
principal classes, according to the attainments of the pupils. These 
classes are subdivided into others. There are seven school-rooms in the 
castle, and twelve teachers or professors. His head professor, Joseph 
Schmidt, has been brought up in the institution, and is a very efficient 
and worthy man. He is a native of one of the German cantons, and 
speaks and writes perfectly the German and French. He is a man of 
modest demeanor and entirely devoted to the institution. He has written 
treatises on several of the subjects taught in the school, and adapted to its 
methods. 

We spent most of the day in the different school-rooms, witnessing the 
exercises of the scholars. Very few books are used, as it is expected the 
children can read well before they come there. But to describe the modes 
of teaching, so as to render them clearly intelligible, would require much 
more time and space than I can possibly allot to it, were I ever so com- 
petent to make it known. We saw the exercises of arithmetic, writing, 
drawing, mathematics, lessons in music and gymnastics, something of 
geography, French, Latin, and German. To teach a school in the way 

racticeq here, without book, and almost entirely by verbal instruction, 
is extremely laborious. The teacher must be constantly with the child, 
always talking, questioning, explaining, and repeating. he pupils, how 
ever, by this process, are brought into very close intimacy with the 
instructor. Their capacities, all their faculties and propensities, become 
laid open to his observation. This gives him an advantage which cannot 
possibly be gained in the ordinary way in which schools are generally 
taught. The children look well, appear very contented, and apparently, 
live in great harmony one with another; which, considering the diversity 
of national character and temper here collected, can be attributed only to 
the spirit of love and affection which sways the breast of the principal 
of the institution, and extends its benign influence throughout all the 
departments. In the afternoon we went with Pestalozzi, Greaves, and 
Bucholz, a German clergyman (who is here on a visit to the institution), and 
one or two others, to visit a free school of twelve or fourteen children which 
Pestalozzi has established in the village of Clendy, at a short distance 
from the castle. These are children taken from the families of poor peo- 
ple, selected on account of their character and talents, in order to be edu 
cated as teachers, with a view to extend and perpetuate the principles and 
operation of the system. One-half of them are boys and the other half 
girls. Their principal instructor is a sister of Schmidt, the chief master, 
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an exceeding clever and interesting young woman. She has another sister 
also with her, younger than herself, who will soon become qualified to 
act as an instructor. These pupils were exercised before us, in drawing, 
in arithmetic, and in music. he girls, seated round a table, and busy 
with their needles, had questions in arithmetic given them by the mistress, 
which they were to solve by their heads. They are thus led on from the 
most simple beginnings to comprehend the principles of arithmetic, and 
to work questions with great expertness, solely by a mental process. A 
male teacher is provided for the boys, though the mistress often assists in 
the instruction. This little motor romises to be well cared for, and of 
service to the Pestalozzian cause. e were much pleased with its appear- 
ance, and with the assurance it affords, that whatever there is of value and 
importance in this system will not be lost. 

The success of this mode of instruction, greatly depends on the per- 
sonal qualifications of those who undertake to conduct it. There is nothing 
of mechanism in it, as in the Lancasterian plan; no laying down of precise 
rules for managing classes, etc. It is all mind and feeling. Its arrange- 
ments must always depend on the ages, talents, and tempers of the schol- 
ars, and require, on the part of the teachers the most diligent and faithful 
attention. Above all, it requires that the teacher should consider himself 
as the father and bosom friend of his pupils, and to be animated with the 
most affectionate desires for their good. Pestalozzi himself is all this. 
His heart glows with such a spirit that the good old man can hardly 
refrain from bestowing kisses on all with»whom he is concerned. He 
holds out his hands to his pupils on every occasion, and they love him as 
a child loves its mother. His plan of teaching is just fit for the domestic 
fireside, with a father or mother in the center, and a circle of happy chil- 
dren around them. He is aware of this, and wishes to extend the knowl- 
edge of his plan to every parent. Pestalozzi is seventy-two years of age. 
It has been quite unfortunate for the progress of his system on the con- 
tinent, that he pays so little attention to exteriors, regarding dress, furni- 
ture, etc., as of no moment, provided the mind and heart be right. 

The weather continuing wet, we resolved to wait till the morrow, and 
take the diligence to Lausanne and Geneva. Much of the day was spent 
at the castle, in the school-rooms, and in conversation with Greaves. I 
omitted to mention that we attended, last evening, to the religious exercise 
which terminates the business of the day. The scholars assembled in 
aroom called the chapel, but very simply furnished with benches and 
a table. When all were collected, Pestalozzi, directing his face chiefly 
to the boys, began to speak in German, moving about, from side to side, 
directing his attention for some time to the boys on -his right and then 
advancing toward those on his left. This motion, backward and forward, 
continued about twenty minutes; he was constantly speaking, and some- 
times with considerable earnestness. It was altogether unintelligible to 
me, but I afterward learned that it consisted of a recapitulation of the 
occurrences of the day, noticing particularly everything of moment, and 
intermingling the whole with short prayers, adapted to the circumstances 
mentioned in the discourse. If, for example, any of the boys had quar- 
reled or behaved unseemly to each other, or to their teacher, he would 
speak to the case, and accompany his remarks with a pious ejaculation. 
It is probable that he sometimes engages more formally in this exercise. 
As it was, it appeared to gain the whole attention of his audience. It 
was concluded by reading from a small book what appeared to be a hymn 
or psalm. 

A company of English visitors attended at the castle to-day, consisting 
of men an@ women. The boys performed some of their gymnastic exer- 
cises before them, consisting chiefly of simple but simultaneous move- 
ments of the arms, legs, feet, head, etc., stepping, marching, turning, 
and jumping, all intended to exercise the various muscles which give 
motion to the limbs and head, and to make the boys acquainted with the 
elements of all those movements. This exercise took place in one of the 
large bedrooms. We attended, by invitation, last evening, a lecture given 
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by Schmidt, the head teacher, to a number of young men, among whom 
were four Russians, sent by the Emperor, to gain information in England 
and other countries relative to the best modes of teaching. They had 
been in England, and spoke our lan tolerably well. The lectures 
are to illustrate more fully the principles and processes adopted in the 
Pestalozzian institution. 

We had the company, this evening, at our lodgings, of Frederick 
Bucholz, who was lately a chaplain to the king’s German legion in Eng- 
land. He had been some time with Pestalozzi, and was able to give us 
more information with respect to some parts of the system than we could 
obtain by a short visit to the school itself. 

We have had at our table d'hote, during the last two days, ten or twelve 
boys, with their three preceptors, constituting a boarding-school at Geneva. 
They are on an excursion round the lake of Geneva, taking Yverdun in 
the way. They came to this place on foot, through the rain, and intended 
to orm the whole journey on foot; but the weather continuing very 
wet, they went off this morning in carriages. One of them is a young 
prince of Wirtemburg, about twelve years of age, of plain juvenile man- 
ners, no extraordi talent, but apparently of an amiable temper. 

We left Yverdun in the diligence, after going again to the castle, and 
taking Jeave of some of the professors. Pestalozzi was not in; he had 
been to see us at the inn, but missed of us. Before we set off, however, 
the good old man came down again, and parted with us very affection. 
ately. In the course of twe days which we have spent at the castle he 
several times pressed my hand to his lips, and seemed to possess all the 
love and. fervency of a true disciple in the cause in which he is engaged. 
If his personal mts, address, and management were equal either to his 
genius or his zeal, his influence would have been much greater even than 
it has been. . Nevertheless, the period of his life and labors will, I fully 
believe, be hereafter regarded as a most important epoch in the history of 
education. When his principles come to be more generally understood, 
they will be found to contain much that is extremely valuable. It is to 
be feared, however, that many years will still elapse before the world is 
om in possession of a complete explanatory view of his whole system. 

e does not himself possess the faculty (as Bucholz informed me) of 
explaining in familiar and intelligible terms his own principles. He con- 
ceives with wonderful acuteness, and expresses himself in language of 
extraordinary force and energy; but it requires a deep and steady atten- 
tion to be able to embrace his whole meaning. He has published largely 
in explanation and in support of his plans of instruction; but there is so 
much of vernacular pith—of idiomatic force and peculiarity in his style 
and manner, as to render it rather difficult to read him, and still more so 
to translate his writings. He is now, however, anxious to have all his works 
translated into English, fully believing that the merit of his plans will be 
better understood, and his principles more industriously supported, by the 
oe nation than by his own people. His career has been marked 
with perplexities. He had to struggle intensely against poverty, neg- 
lect, prejudice, and gross misrepresentation; but his patience, his meek 
ness, his perseverance, his ardent love of his fellow-creatures, have borne 
him through all his trials; and notwithsianding his advanced age the 
reputation of his school is now as high, if not higher, than it ever has 
been. Toward those who have generously contributed to aid him in his 
pecuniary difficulties his heart glows with the liveliest gratitude. Of 
two of my acquaintances, one of London, and the other of Philadelphia, 
who had thus befriended him, he could not speak without emotion. 


Prof. Griscom, in his account of Fellenberg’s Inistitution at 
Hofwyl, and particularly of the School of Wehrli, remarks, that 
Pestalozzi’s methods of instruction were followed in both. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. LUCY LANE ALLEN, dD. 1791. 


Dear Sir: I am very glad, in compliance with your request, to give 
some reminiscences of my school days, both as pupil and teacher. 


Summer School— Good Manners. 

Eighty-four years ago last summer (1879) I commenced going to a dis- 
trict school in Scituate, Mass., and continued summer and winter until I 
was thirteen years of age. During the summer term all the pupils car- 
ried sewing or knitting, and had regular stints. .Mine at one time, I 
remember, was twenty ‘‘perls” in the forenoon, and the same in the 
afternoon. I think some of the time I must have nearly earned my board 
by sewing, as my father having a number of apprentices, my sister and I 
made all their shirts, and did most of the family sewing. 

As the most that we studied in school was reading, spelling, and writ- 
ing, we had a good deal of time for work. In addition to the above 
branches, we had general exercises in learning Abbreviations, Key-sheet, 
Rules for Punctuation, Names of the Towns in the County, Public Offi- 
cers, and Good Manners. 

No arithmetic or geography was taught at that time. I think as much 
attention was given to teaching good manners as to anything else. We 
were practiced in ‘‘making our manners” going in and out of school, 
and to strangers passing by when we were out at play. Sometimes the 
pupils would arrange themselves in a line and bow or courtesy all together 
when the minister or a prominent person passed. We were requested to 
go directly home from school and ‘‘ make our manners” to our parents, 
All the books I can remember using were Webster's spelling-book, the 
New England Primer, the American Preceptor, and the Bible, which the 
teacher or older scholars read aloud every morning. 

In the summer schoo] I was taught every variety of sewing, and I have 
now my ‘“‘sampler” that I made at that time, which gives specimens of 
many kinds of fancy and useful needlework. They were as beautiful as 
the work done in‘the modern Kindergarten, and more beneficial, I think, 
as it combined the useful with the beautiful. 

It instilled into our minds while young the idea that all should do their 
part towards the family support—to give as well as receive. This prac- 
tice has had much to do in forming @hat is called the New England 
character. 

In regard to discipline, I cannot remember of seeing any corporal pun- 
ishment in the summer school, and but jittle in the winter. My aunt for 
a number of years engaged and examined all the teachers. In the sum- 
mer school the teacher was paid $1.00 a week and her board: the money 
was collected from the families according to the number of children sent, 
and not by a tax upon the district, 


Winter School. 

When I was thirteen my parents moved to Sudbury, Mass., where I 
attended school three winters to students from Harvard College, Hon. 
, George Morey, Henry H. Fuller, Esq., classmates of Edward Everett. 
They were talented. men and enthusiastic teachers. As one object of 
their teaching school was to gain 4 knowledge of country life, they visited 
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the parents of their pupils a good deal and made themselves very agree- 
able. They often came to my father’s and spent the evening playing 
cards and discussing the questions of the day. These teachers gave much 
attention to reading, always reading over every new piece first themselves. 
I remember distinctly their reading ‘‘Plato, thou reasonest well,” and 
“‘The spacious firmament on high” of Addison. Here I studied gram- 
mar for the first time, and became, as I thought, skillful in ‘‘ parsing,” in 
which the teachers took great interest. 

Here also I commenced the-study of arithmetic and went as far as the 
‘Rule of Three.” We put all the rules and work into a book called a 
Manuscript. These we took great pains to make beautifyl by the use of 
different styles of writing and ornaments. This was passed around to 
the committee and visitors at the examination, showing our penmanship, 
as well as knowledge of arithmetic. Then I commenced Morse’s geog- 
raphy, which had no maps. We committed to memory such parts as the 
teacher marked for us. This was supplemented by concert recitations of 
such facts, arranged by the teacher, as the names of the different states, 
and the countries of Europe, with their capitals. These I have never for- 
gotten. The books that I remember reading from were ‘‘ The American 
Preceptor,” ‘‘ Murray’s Reader,” ‘‘ Columbian Orator,” and ‘‘ The Beauties 
of the Bible.” Corporal punishment was rarely inflicted by the teachers; 
one never punished a scholar during the winter. 

I think it is a loss to the schools and also to the students of Harvard, 
that this custom of teaching winters is not practiced more at this day. 

Experience in Teaching. 

Before I was seventeen years old I was requested to teach the summer 
school in the center of the town of Medfield, Mass. This I accepted, and 
was examined by Thomas Prentiss, D. D., in reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, and sewing. Geography and arithmetic were not taught at 
that time in the summer schools. Between fifty and sixty pupils attended, 
some nearly as old as myself. Many of the boys and all of the girls 
brought work—straw-braiding, sewing, and knitting. I taught in that 
town four summers—until I married—never taking a stick into school or 
inflicting corporal punishment, as many of my pupils now living can 
testify. I was invited home wijh the children very often, and my success 
in discipline I think was ovwhg in a great measure to my intimate 
acquaintance with the parents, and also to the fact that all of the 
pupils were busy at some work when not at their books. My “sampler,” 
which was made while a pupil at Scituate, was copied by many of the 
girls, and my teaching generally was very much as I had been taught 
myself. : 

I attended singing school and sung in the choir under the direction of 
the late Dr. Lowell Mason, in this his native place. Although not a 
church-member, I was expected to attend the Friday lecture before com- 
munion. At such times the school was left in charge of the older pupils. 





*For the mode of saying the Catechism to the clergymen in thoge days see Dr. Clarke's 
address before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society on the practice in the 
parish of Westhampton, Mass.,in his (Dr. Clarke's) boyhood, Barnard’s Journal, xxx, p. 379. 
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Occasionally the pupils were requested to meet the clergyman to recite 
the Assembly catechism. My salary was one dollar a week and my 
board, with the privilege of working for my board and earning another 
dollar. This I always did, and remember it with pleasure. 

The parents were quite interested in the schools at that time and very 
generally attended the examinations at the close of the term. Here, as in 
Scituate, the summer school was supported by tuition fees and not by a 
tax upon the district. I sometimes think that the parents and pupils of the 
present time would take more interest and more would be accomplished 
if 9 small tuition was required, for, as a general thing, we value nothing 
that costs nothing. 

I sometimes question whether the schools now fit the boys and girls for 
the actual duties of life better than seventy years ago. And when I hear 
my grandchildren talking about teaching arithmetic, algebra, and all the 
‘ologies, wonder if they are more useful than the sewing and knitting that 
I was taught more than eighty years ago. 

Very respectfully, Lucy Lane ALLEN. 
Influence of Such a Mother's Life. 
My Dear anp Honorep FRrienp: 

Brother Joseph has written you, inclosing a letter containing the remin- 
iscences of our aged mother. I find he did not add what perhaps you 
may like to know and make mention of, viz.: The probable influence 
of my mother in determining her own kith and kin to enter the teach- 
ing profession, which she loved and was so successful in herself. 

Her husband’s younger brother, who attended school to her, and after- 
wards lived under her influence when and after graduating at Harvard, 
entered upon the teacher’s profession sixty-one years ago, and has taught 
fifty-eight of the intervening years, and is now, at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight, a private tutor in our school (Mr. Phineas Allen). Four of her 
five sons and two of her three daughters (the other died at six years of 
age) have taught—the girls till theif marriage, and the sons are now 
teaching in our school. Geo. E. Allen has taught forty-three years, Jos. 
A. Allen has taught forty years, I have taught thirty-seven years, and 
James T. Allen has taught thirty years. Thus you see the influence, and 
Mother even now is interested in all and each of our pupils. Many of 
her grandchildren are teachers. Very truly yours., 

West Newton, December 5, 1879. N. T. ALLEN. 


‘* Saying the Catechism” Seventy- Five Years Ago. 


From Mrs. Allen’s Letter as well as from other Reminiscences 
of Common Schools as they were before the Revolution, “the say- 
ing” of the Westminster Catechism, as printed in the New Eng- 
land Primer, was an important function of the Common School. 
As a mode of fixing the formulas of the popular religion in the 
memory of each generation for ready reference, none can doubt 
its efficiency ; but for all pedagogical purposes it seems to us absurd. 
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LETTER FROM MISS E. P. PEABODY. 

My dear Dr. Barnard :—I wish you would show historically the infiu- 
ence which even a few families of superior culture exert on the educa- 
tion of a community. Not a few of the early colonists, women as 
well as men, shared in the same culture and the same responsibilities 
which made such sterling characters as illustrate the annals of the Eng- 
lish commonwealth. Many sych families in New England kept up 
close intercourse with theif friends in the old homes which they had 
left, and partook of the same intellectual life, reading the same books, 
listening on Sunday to discourses of the same type which taxed the 
reasoning powers of the listeners; mothers teaching or superintending 
the education of their own children. 

I know that my mother had this kind of education. Her grandfather 
Palmer came out to America in the early part of the eighteenth century 
(about the same time that Oglethorpe went to Georgia), with his cousin 
and brother-in-law Richard Cranch who married the sister of Mrs. 
John Adams. I remember her telling me that she never remembered 
the time when she did not read Shakespeare, and I have a vivid picture 
of her as she described herself lying on her stomach on the floor of her 
grandfather’s study, in Germantown, reading from the old Folio, aloud 
to her grandmother when she was four years old. The house and farm 
was bought for and forms “the snug harbor,” in the vicinity of Boston. 
Germantown was a part of Braintree, so named from the company of 
German manufacturers of glass and other things, that the cousins brouglit 
out with them when they came, and who were not scattered till the 
Revolutionary war, in which General Palmer took such ardent part that 
it entirely wrecked his business and fortune. His only son was a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College at nineteen years of age, together with an English 
cousin of his, who was sent over to be educated here; and my mother 
was one of his nine children, every one of whom, at least the five girls 
were highly cultivated women, though they grew up amid the sacri- 
fices of the Revolution, and none of them went to school, but were 
pupils of their father, brothers, and grandmother in English literature 
and composition. Three of them became distinguished teachers of 
young ladies, Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. Putnam, and Mrs. Peabody (my moth- 
er). I want to speak of her school because it had real merits that 
seem to me to be wanting in modern schools. 

The aim was History and Literature, beginning with the English, 
but extending backwards, to the history and translated literature of 
Greece and Rome. The qualification for entrance was to read English 
intelligibly ; and her youngest scholars were eight and ten years of age. 
They were taught to cipher arithmetic ; to write swiftly ; geography, first 
in Morse’s and Aiker’s geographies, afterwards by maps; drawing 
blank maps, as they were called, where the names were omitted and the 
boundaries of the states indicated by colors. One nice exercise in 
geography was for the young ladies, who could write, to go on imagin- 
ary journeys,and date letters from cities and other places which they 
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were to describe, and which involved consulting gazetteers and books 
of travel. She paid great attention to English composition. She 
taught Murray’s English Grammar, Blair’s Rhetoric and Kaimes Ele- 
ments of Criticism ; and gave exercises on the various figures of speech, 80 
called, which the pupils might extract from books, or originate. Other 
composition exercises were biographical sketches of eminent persons, 
which required them to consult interesting books of memoirs, Plu- 
tarch’s lives, etc. She would give them a few questions after they had 
prepared themselves by reading, and required that answers to these 
should make a part of the composition. These compositions were the 
only things she required them to do out of school hours. All the lessons 
in Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography or the elements of physics and 
natural science were studied in the three hours’ morning session. 

The afternoons,—four in the week,—were devoted to reading History 
and Literature. We read Goldsmith’s Histories of England, Greece and 
Rome, on two afternoons in the week ; and on two others, the great 
works of literary art, the Iliad and Odyssey, Tasso’s Jerusalem, etc. 
The best readers had the privilege of reading, while the others did plain 
sewing that would occupy the fingers and not employ the mind. There 
was a good deal of conversation about what was read; and part of the 
time was taken up in reading papers that she selected for their beauty 
or interest, from the Spectator,— Rambler, and sometimes from the Edin- 
burg and Quarterly Reviews;—and accounts of books from the old 
Monthly Review—an admirable kind of periodical, that has completely 
gone out of fashion. Whatever was charming that she had ever read, 
she used to read or have read to the class, in order to form an enthu- 
siastic taste for good literature. Sometimes she read her own transla- 
tions into modern English, of Chaucer and Spenser. I have in manuscript 
a rendering of the whole of Spenser’s “Fairy Queene” from her pen ; 
and in 1839 Otis Broaders & Co. published the whole of the “ Legend 
of St. George” (Holiness); and Rev. J. F. Clarke began to publish in 
the “ Western Messenger,” the “ Legend of Sir Guyon ” (Temperance). 

My mother began her teaching at the North Andover Academy about 
the year 1800; one of the trustees being interested in her favor, by 
reading her contributions to the poet’s corner of the Haverhill Gazette, 
and hearing that they were the productions of the adopted daughter of 
Mrs. Parson Peabody of Haverhill (a sister of Mrs. John Adams and 
Mrs. Richard Cranch). She was called “the walking dictionary ” by the 
pupils of the Atkinson Academy to whom she appeared to be an ex- 
haustless mineof knowledge, and who used to go to her to get advice 
about their compositions. In 1803-4—5, she had a boarding-school of 
her own in Billerica, while my father was studying his proféssion. 
There I. was born in 1804-—being as it were pre-natally educated for 
the profession which has been the passionate pursuit of my life. In 
1806 my sister Mary was born in Cambridgeport, where they resided 
for a year that my father might. attend the medical lectures in Boston. 















































MRS. ELIZABETH PALMER PEABODY. 


" In 1807 she took charge of the Lynn Academy,—and in 1808 moved to 
Salem, where she kept school with one short interval till 1818. 

One reason why she gave her pupils no lessons to learn out of school 
hours was because she taught neither drawing, music, nor the languages; 
but those of her scholars who wished to learn these things, took lessons 
of special masters. She did, however, herself draw and even paint, and 
we all began to learn these things out of school hours from her. 

She also sent me an hour or two every day out of school into my 
father’s study, to learn Latin of him, and she gave me the memoirs of 
many very learned women.to read, such as Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Mad- 
ame Dacier, Miss Elizabeth Smith, Mrs. Somerville, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montague ; and expressed her admiration of Miss Maria Edgeworth, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Madame de Stael, who broke the way of author- 
ship for women. The idea that women were less capable of the high- 
est education in literature and science, and of authorship on any sub- 
ject, truly never entered my mind; and I remember the start of surprise 
with which I read the first call of a convention to speak of Women’s 
Rights in 1837. It was sent to me to sign, and I replied that it seemed 
to me women could take and were allowed to take any course they were 
fitted for, if they chose, and I said that I would change the title Women’s 
Rights for that of Women’s Duties, which, if thoroughly understood 
by them, would involve their having the correlative rights, without 
anybody’s disputing or hindering. I thought it was a pity to make any 
question of woman’s having aright to share the government, when 
such sovereigns as Elizabeth of England, Isabella of Spain, Catherine 
of Russia, and Maria Theresa of Austria, had reigned undisputed, and 
commanded, as they listed, the most distinguished men of their day. 
If they had fallen out of American politics, it was because American 
politics had fallen out of the moral sphere into a corrupt hierocracy. 

But I have ever since been learning that the Woman’s Rights party 
was an inevitable protest of those who had forecasting thoughts against 
laws, customs, and growing sentiments that operated to degrade wo- 
man and make her secondary to man in the serious work of life, which 
ought to include noble politics,—the highest interest of a free self-gov- 
erning nation requiring the responsible activity of eyery man and of 
every woman, too; and that, therefore, they should have equal educa- 
tion. And, moreover, since education for men has become scientific as 
well as literary, it should be substantially the same for both. 

But I grieve that education, at this era, both for men and women, is 
not adequate to the demand of American politics, because character is 
not the educational aim so much as natural science ; and I think it is 
worth While to look back upon the better class of schools for women of 
the past, and in adopting new things, not, at the same time, to lose the 
old. As we build higher let us sink deeper. As instruction is extended 
let education. not be neglected. It seems to me that the self-activity of 
the mind was cultivated by my mother’s method in her school. If not 
so much was poured in—or rather on—more was brought out. 
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T will tell you how she managed, in consistency with her most cher- 
ished idea that a young child should never be left to the care of igno- 
rant hirelings. In every instance she invited into the family some refined 
lady, who was desirous of more literary education, that she might her- 
self keep school. This lady was to have the care of the child during 
_ the six school hours, and the rest of her time to study and read and 
recite to my father or mother, and share all the life and society of the 
house, which was always much frequented by the cultivated people 
among whom we lived. 

She also always took one or two poor young ladies into her day school 
gratis, who sewed for her in the afternoons while they listened to the 
reading. Thus she had her sewing as well as nursery work done “ with- 
out money paid,” and made friends of many fine women, who have 
subsequently filled high positions as teachers, or as wives and mothers, 
and exemplified that even in the most difficult circumstances, “ where 
there is a will, there is a way.” 

When I was yet quite young my mother gave me to read an article 
in the old Portfolio upon woman’s function in America, in which it 
was shown that in this earlier period of our history, when our material 
resources were to be developed, and an unlimited career of activity in 
this, was opened upon men, the higher interests of society must be 
cared for by women; that is, literature, art, and all the virtues and 
graces that make society progressive spiritually, morally, and intellec- 
tually. This was because woman’s work, being domestic, and uniform, 
could be arranged so that she could get leisure for these things, while 
man’s business being implicated so much with public events no indi- 
vidual could control, left men no time they could call their own, and 
there was no order of men here as there was in European societies who 
had leisure as an inheritance. 

I think this idea of the paramount importance of woman to Ameri- 
can civilization was with her the governing principle, and she wished 
to impart it to other women. The history of New England, by Miss 
Hannah Adams, was the first she gave in the historical course. She 
used to say it was the only history in modern times that seemed to be 
written on the principle of Sacred History, and loved to compare Abra- 
ham going farther from the despotism of Babylon into the wilderness 
to plant a family by which “all the families of the world were to be 
blessed,” with the Pilgrim bands, who left the despotisms of Europe to 
plant a nation of freemen, by which all the nations of the earth were 
to be finally blessed. 

Born and brought up in the midst of a family all of whom devoted 
all their means to their country, in its birth struggle, she looked upon 
national life as God’s education of mankind, and it was the pattern on 
which she modeled the education of every citizen. 

I therefore breathed in, from my mother’s arms, the idea, which Fré- 
bel has at this late day embodied in a system, which is at once the high 
school for mothers, and the primary education of humanity. 































































































SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AT HINGHAM. 


You asked me to append to my account of my mother’s school some 
notices of any other schools I knew of that educated the noble class 
of the old-fashioned ladies of Boston and vicinity. 

I will add a brief notice of Mrs. Storrow’s school at Hingham. She 
was the grandmother of Col. T. H. Higginson, the widow of an Eng- 
lish officer, who educated his own beautiful and highly accomplished 
mother, the noble mother of Rev. W. H. Channing, and many of their 
contemporaries. Mrs. Storrow’s school was in Hingham. Later, and 
in my time, there was another school in Hingham, of a remarkable 
character,—it was kept by the Misses Cushing, several cultivated ladies 
who kept a family school for some half a dozen, never more than ten 
pupils certainly, who lived with them. I have known many pupils of 
this school. Those best known to the world are the two Mrs. Hoopers 
(Wm. Sturgis’s daughters of Boston), and Mrs. George Bancroft, the 
historian’s wife. There the great object, to which all the studies were 
mainly subsidiary, was the cultivation of character, and this was effect- 
ed by making the Jife a truly affectionate family life and living with the 
girls, so that they might learn how to make life beautifu! and earnest, 
with all womanly virtues and the graces of literature. Perhaps Mrs. 
Bancroft would write you an account of that school. 

The last descendant of one line from the first minister of the first 
church in Salem (the first originally organized church in America), was 
a Miss Hetty Higginson, who survived into my time, and kept a school 
for little children. She was a perfect specimen cf the old-school lady, 
educated, like my mother, in English history, the literature and his- 
tory of the world, and was full of vivacity, wit, genius for society, and 
yet never went abroad, but lived with the children of her contemporaries, 
who were classmates of hers in the school of her mother. 

‘The main reason of this seclusion was because she retained her loy- 
alty to the throne of England, as her mother had done all through the 
Revolutionary war, and even subsisted mainly on a pension granted by 
King George to those who were faithful to him through that time. 

But though she protested against the new regime, she was too lovely 
in disposition and gay with the unspoiled spirit of childhood to be bit- 
ter or belligerent. The character she gave to all ber scholars was 
marked. She had boys and girls of two or three generations succes- 
sively, and when they were men and women they still paid her a never- 
failing homage. On Sunday evenings the most cultivated men of Sa- 
lem were in the habit of visiting their old school-mistress, whose spark- 
ling humor and graceful wisdom they valued for their age, as they had 
done the cherishing tenderness which presided over their earliest days. 

Her sturdy loyalty inspired Hawthorne with the idea of his Esther in 
the “Province House Tales;” but he never saw Miss Higginson, and 
therefore Esther is a pale, melancholy shadow, while Miss Higginson 


dwells in the memory of all her pupils as an “immortal child” and “a 
joy forever.” E. P. Peasopy. 
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Mount Hotyoxe Femare Semmary, Sourn Haptey. 
Abridged from sketch of Many O. Nourrtine, Librarian, Holyoke Seminary, 1876. 

Means of Support.—The school has no endowment, and has received 
few large donations from any source. Once only it has been aided by 
the State. In 1867; a debt of $27,000 having been incurred, partly in 
building the gymnasium and in extending the south wing, and partly 
in purchasing more land, a grant of $40,000 was ogee and obtained. 

A gift of $10,000 from Mrs. H. F. Durant was applied directly to 
the library. The late Miss Phebe Hazeltine of Boscawen, N. H., be- 
queathed $15,000 to establish a fund for the assistance of deserving 
pupils. Certain smaller sums given for the same object by the donors, 
added to this, make in all about $20,000. The sum of $3,600 was 
bequeathed to the institution a few years since by the late Mrs. Julia 
M. Tolman, once associate principal, to begin a fund whose income 
might be used for the benefit of teachers. 

Of the subscriptions for the building now in progress, the largest 
thus far is one of $7,500 from A. L. Williston, Esq., of Northampton, 
the present treasurer of-the Seminary. A few other individuals have 
given sums ranging from $500 to $2,000; but in general, as in the 
case of the first building, the donations have been numerous, rather 
than of large amount. 

Buildings and Grounds.—The grounds at present comprise about 
fifteen acres. The frontage on the street is something over thirty rods ; 
the depth, nearly seventy. Although little has yet been attempted in 
the way of ornamentation, nature has almost performed the part of a 
landscape-gardener, and though she has left something to hope for, 
she has certainly bestowed much to admire. 

The various buildings have been enlarged from time to time as 
required by the development of the institution. The library is a fire- 
proof structure forty-eight by thirty-three feet, with an arched recess 
twelve by six feet on each side. 

A new building, commenced in 1875, and designed for a laboratory, 
muscum, and art-gallery, stands apart from the others. It is sixty-six 
by sixty-three feet, with a wing forty by twenty-four fect. It is of 
brick, with stone finishing, like those previously mentioned, but is 
more modern in style. The present observatory is scarcely more than 
a shelter for a good refracting telescope. A new building will be 
erected as soon as the funds shall be at command. 

Course of Study.—* The grand features of this institution,” wrote 
Miss Lyon, before its opening, “‘ are to be an elevated standard of 
science, literature and refinement, and a moderate standard of expense ; 
all to be guided and modified by the spirit of the gospel.” She did 
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not propose to provide for the entire school education, but only for the 
later years of it. Candidates passed an examination in English 
grammar, geography, United States history, mental and written arith- 
metic, and Watts on the Mind. The regular course, as shown by the 
early catalogues, commenced with such studies as Euclid, ancient his- 
tory, botany, physiology, and rhetoric, and went on through the three 
years, up to logic, mental and moral philosophy, and Butler’s Analogy. 
Latin was not then embraced in the curriculum, though it was from 
the first strongly advised as an optional study, and as early as 1840 
about one-fourth of the pupils were voluntarily pursuing it. Candi- 
dates are not admitted till they are sixteen years of age, and many 
are older. The age at graduation is generally about twenty-one. 

Since 1862 the regular course has occupied four years. At present 
there is an optional course which includes French, German, and Greek, 
which may be pursued in addition to the regular course, but is not to 
be substituted for any portion of it. Candidates for admission are 
examined in English analysis, elementary algebra, physical geography, 
and Harkness’s Latin Grammar and Reader, as well as in the prepara- 
tory studies previously mentioned, Watts on the Mind excepted. 

The intellectual labor required amounts to about six hours per day ; 
that is, two recitations of forty-five minutes each, and four hours spent 
in study. Asa rule, only two studies are pursued at a time, though 
one may have, besides, a brief exercise in elocution, penmanship, draw- 
ing or painting ; and nearly all take lessons two or three times a week 
in vocal music and gymnastics. There are but four recitation-days 
in a week, a fifth being devoted to English composition and general 
business. Several courses of lectures in the various departments are 
given each year by eminent professors. 

Much besides intellectual furnishing and drill has always been aimed 
at by the institution. In the condition of the large household there 
is not a little which favors the cultivation of habits of self-control, 
system, punctuality, and general efficiency which are so indispensable 
to awoman. The institution has ever been a family as truly as a 
school,—a family whose members study together; a Seminary whose 
pupils and teachers reside together, mingling constantly in the 
familiar and affectionate intercourses of a well-ordered Christian 
home. 

Library, Etc.—The present number of volumes in the library is about 
nine thousand, not including the valuable library bequeathed to the 
Seminary by the late Dr. Kirk, which is soon to be received, and which 
will form an important acquisition. Great care has been bestowed 
upon the selection of the books by Mr. Durant, assisted by eminent 
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’ librarians. As the books have been chosen with special reference to 
* the various courses of study pursued here, teachers and pupils are able 
to consult a wide range of authorities upon any topic before them. 

The mineralogical, zodlogical, and botanical collections are excel- 
lent and ample. These, together with the apparatus for illustrating 
physical science and chemistry, as also that for art-culture, are to have 
abundant facilities for use and display in the elegant and commodious 
art-building now approaching completion. 

Expenses to Students.—The terms for board and tuition have always 
been kept as low as possible, and cover the ordinary running expenses. 
During the first sixteen years of the school the pupils paid only $60 
for the forty weeks of the school year, fuel and light, however, 
being additional. The prices have from that time been gradually 
raised, till at the present time the whole expense, including warming, 
lighting, lecture fees, and one or two other incidental expenses, is 
$175. The terms from the first have been about what one would have 
paid at the given period for board in a country village. Its teachers, 
chosen generally from its own graduates, have been so warmly devoted 
to the Seminary, and so fully in sympathy with its benevolent aims, that 
they have preferred its service to the more lucrative positions open to 
them elsewhere. 

Work Accomplished.—The whole number of different pupils that 
have attended the institution is about five thousand one hundred and 
fifty ; of these Massachusetts has furnished one-third. Other States 
and Territories have furnished smaller numbers ; while the “ islands of 
the sea” and many foreign nations—India, Persia, Syria, China, 
Turkey, and Holland—have all had their representatives. 

Fully three-fourths of the whole number of students have taught 
more or less after finishing their studies, and many have engaged in 
missionary work of some kind, either in foreign lands or at home. 

The ordinary daily housework of the family is performed by the 
young ladies, superintended by the teachers and matrons. Each young 
lady spends about one hour a day in domestic work. Various consid- 
erations led to the adoption of this system. Miss Lyon, the pro- 
jector of the Seminary, expected the plan to promote the health of her 
pupils, by furnishing them with a little daily exercise of the best kind ; 
their improvement was to result from preserving and increasing their 
interest in domestic employments ; and their happiness, by relieving 
them from that depressing dependence on the will of hired domestics to 
which many a New England home is subject. But as years have 
passed benefits not clearly foreseen have appeared; and not least 
among the good works accomplished, perhaps, is that silent influence 
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upon character which results from watching the domestic affairs of a 
family of three hundred going on smoothly and successfully day 
after day, and year after year, without servants ; the influence which 
system, codperation and prompt activity always exert. And no less 
valuable is the habit induced of considering the general good, of 
doing something for others, and of having something done for one’s 
self—of ministering to others and of being ministered to. These 
relations have had a most important influence in training the prpils to 
bear their part among the workers of the world. 

The government or corporation consists of a board of trustees, 
with a president, secretary, treasurer, auditor, executive committee. 
and finance committee, of three; also, two standing committees, a 
library and education committee, and a sanitary committee. 

The corps of teachers numbers from twenty-two to twenty-six. It 
consists of a principal, with one or two assistant principals, all of 
whom are appointed by the board of trustees; and of assistant 
teachers, with a physician and librarian, all of whom are appointed by 
the principal with the approval of the trustees. 

The principals of the Seminary have been as follows :— 


Miss Mary Lyon, . . , ; ‘ : ; . from 1837 to 1849. 
Miss Mary C. Whitman, . , , ” ‘ : , 1849 to 1850 

‘Miss Mary W. Chapin, . : ‘ : é , 1850 to 1865 
Mrs. Sophia D. Stoddard, ‘ 4 ; ; a : 1865 to 1867. 
Miss Helen M.French, . , - . : ; ‘ 1867 to 1872 
Miss Julia E. Ward, ‘ é 3 : ; , , 1872. 
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Ipswich Femate Semmnary. 
Prepared by Rev. Jonn P. Cow zs, Principal. 

Incorporation.—The edifice occupied by the Ipswich Female Semi- 
pary, and which is employed simply for purposes of instruction and 
for study, was erected in 1825 by a joint-stock company incorporated 
under an Act of the General Court of Massachusetts. The property 
and affairs of the company. were committed to a board of trustees, 
and so remained for about twenty-four years, when it was purchased 
by the present principal of the Seminary, Rev. John P. Cowles. 

Teachers.—Upon the erection of the building, a school for young 
ladies was immediately opened by the Rev. Hervey Wilbur, then and 
since well and favorably known as a teacher and a lecturer on 
astronomy, who was aided by several competent and accomplished 
ladies. Mr. Wilbur was succeeded by the Rev. James M. Ward, late 
of Abington, under whose guidance and instruction the school was 
opened to both sexes. 

In 1828, Miss Z. P. Grant, late Mrs. Wm. B. Banister of Newbury- 
port, accompanied by her capable and efficient assistant, Miss Mary 
Lyon, on the invitation of the trustees, transferred their school of 
young ladies from Derry, N. H., to Ipswich, and entered on their 
well-known career of prosperity and usefulness. Under their joint 
administration, though each was occasionally absent,—Miss Lyon for 
her winter school in the western part of the State, and Miss Grant in 
pursuit of lost health,—the school rose to commanding eminence, and 
became the resort of young ladies from all parts of the country, and 
even from other lands. 

In 1835, Miss Lyon, brooding over and nursing her favorite idea of 
& permanent endowed school for young women somewhere in the 
Connecticut Valley, relinquished her post as assistant principal of the 
Ipswich Seminary, and gave her time and strength to founding the 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. Her success in this plan, the withdrawal 
of her influence from the Ipswich Seminary, and the failye of Miss 
Grant’s health, induced the latter, in 1839, after eleven years of 
remarkable prosperity, to resign her position, and leave the Seminary 
in the hands of the trustees. They engaged various teachers, who 
kept up a small school until 1844, when the present principals, Rev. 
John P. and Mrs. Eunice C. Cowles, were invited to take charge of 
the institution. Under their care and instruction, with the aid of 
efficient and accomplished assistants, the Seminary soon revived; and 
has continued, with varying prosperity, to the present time. 

Means of Support.—The institution has been supported by tuition, 
with very little aid from other sources. Special benefactions for 
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deserving scholars have not, indeed, been of infrequent occurrence ; 
but of invested funds, the institution has never had a dollar. The 
charges for board, and for tuition in all departments, have uniformly 
been moderate. Simplicity in dress, in manners, and in character, 
has been assiduously and successfully cultivated. The teachers have 
aimed thus to bring the advantages of the school within the reach of 
young ladies born, not to affluence, but to exertion. 

The institution has a chemical laboratory and a good philosophical 
cabinet and apparatus. 

Course of Studies.—Studies have always taken the lead of less solid 
accomplishments ; and of studies, the common branches, until they 
were thoroughly mastered, have held the first place and received the 
chief attention. 

Pupils have not been received upon examination, but, if of suitable 
age, upon application, and then classed according to their abilities 
and attainments, their own and their parents’ views, and their probable 
future course of life. 

There has always been an established and liberal course of study, 
on the completion of which students have been graduated with public 
exercises and a diploma. The custom of giving diplomas to young 
ladies on their completing a regular and prescribed course of study, 
was introduced by Miss Grant at Derry, and brought by her to 
Ipswich ; and, for years, hers was the only school for young ladies in 
which this practice was adopted. Neither the printed course of study 
nor the record of the catalogue have ever fully exhibited the work 
done in the school. Students of a high grade have very often ex- 
ceeded the requirements and distanced the report of the catalogue. 

Boarding, Etc.—The pupils have always been accommodated in 
private boarding-houses, from four to twelve ordinarily in one family. 

The health of the students has always been remarkably good. 
During the administration of the present principal, a period of thirty- 
two years, gut two pupils have died while they were’ members of the 
school, and one of those brought the fatal disease with her. This 
happy result is believed to be due to the sunny and airy exposure of 
the edifice, to the limited number of pupils i in each boarding-house, to 
the daily exercise of the pupils in the open air, and to their habits of 
regular but cheerful study. Teaching on the part of the teachers, and 
study on the part of the pupils, have been works of love rather than 
duty. Happiness has been the characteristic of the school, and sunny 
developments have abounded in its history. 
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Braprorp Acapemy, Braprorp. 
Arranged from items furnished by Miss ANNrz E. JouNson, Principal. 

This Academy finds its support largely in its tuition fees; it has 
also an income from its invested funds and some other perquisites. 

Buildings and Grounds.—A new edifice has been recently erected, 
bringing the boarding and school departments under the same roof. 
This building is located near the centre of an area of twenty-five acres, 
twelve of which are covered with a fine growth of oak, and laid out 
with paths for exercise and recreation. The situation is elevated, over- 
_ looking the city of Haverhill, across the Merrimack, and commanding 
broad views on every side. The building,of brick, is four stories high, 
in the form of a cross, wide corridors extending from east to west, 
affording healthful promenades in inclement weather. A parlor and 
two bedrooms constitute a suite of rooms for four students. These 
rooms are eleven and twelve feet high, and receive a full supply of air 
and sunlight. The school hall, recitation gnd music rooms, library, 
reading-room, parlors, dining-room, rooms for business, bathing-rooms 
and closets are all ordered on a generous scale for convenience, health 
and comfort. The entire building is heated by steam and lighted by 
gas, and supplied with an abundance of pure water. 

Course of Stwdy.—The course of study embraces both the solid and 
ornamental branches. Three full studies for each term are assigned to 
- each pupil; this is deemed sufficient, as it is thought a multiplicity of 
studies tends to superficial knowledge rather than to the true growth 
of the mind. The studies for the regular course include for the First 
Year: Latin, French or German, algebra, geometry, English litera- 
ture, ancient history, physiology, hygiene, botany and English prose- 
writing. Second Year: As above, with Greek, trigonometry, chemistry, 
modern history and zodlogy. Junior Year: Languages as above, with 
rhetoric, logic, physics, astronomy, history, English literature, English 
prose-writing, zoology and mineralogy, and readings from Shakespeare 
and English classics. Senior Year: Mental‘and moral science, natural 
theology, evidences of Christianity, English literature, geology, English 
prose-writing, and lectures on history of art, of architecture, of church 
history, readings from Shakespeare and English classics. Lessons 
throughout the course in English composition, elocution, and vocal 
music. Private lessons in drawing, painting and music. A prepara- 
tory course is provided for studies in which pupils are required to pass 
an examination for the advanced course or regular course. 

Special courses are also provided for those who come for a less time 
than the regular course requires. 

The course of study in the Bible for the past year, included the his- 
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torical books of the Old Testament, Life of Christ, Life of St. Paul, 
Acts of the Apostles. The subjects are respectively pursued by the 
four classes in the order named. 

Library, Cabinets, Etc.—The library contains twenty-five hundred 
volumes, well selected, and the reading-room is supplied with current 
literature. The natural history room is provided with a valuable 
cabinet of minerals, and a collection of shells and curiosities. There 
is a gymnasium connected with the institution. 

Eapenses to Students.—These include, for board $260, and for tui- 
tion $60. 

The work accomplished is to be seen in the thousands of young men 
and women who have held all posts of honor and trust in political, 
in professional, and in social life. 

., Government.—The general management of the institution is in a 

board of trustees, consisting of eleven gentlemen. It has also a 
board of visitors, consisting of twelve gentlemen. 

Teachers.—The corps of teachers consist of a principal and eleven 
assistant teachers. Among the principals, Benjamin Greenleaf and 
Miss Abigail C. Hazzeltine were respectively in office twenty-two and 
sixteen years. Miss Annie E. Johnson is the present principal. 

The institution was opened as a school for gentlemen ard ladies ; 
and so continued till, on the retirement of “‘ Father Greenleaf,” in 1836, 
the male department was closed, and Miss Hazzeltine, who had been 
assistant from 1815 to 1828, and preceptress of the female depart- 
ment from 1828, became principal of the Academy. This relation she 
sustained till 1852. 

The French and German languages are taught by a native Parisian. 

A number of distinguished gentlemen are employed as lecturers 
in special departments. 

Neatness and simplicity of dress, and the maintenance of a sound 
physical condition are enjoined upon all. Daily exercise in the open 
air is required when the weather permits, and a room has been recently 
fitted up with gymnastic apparatus adapted to the wants of the pupils. 

The Bible is read and made a daily study in the school, and all are 
required to attend public worship on the Sabbath. 
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Assor Fremate Acapemy, ANDOVER. 
Prepared by Miss Susannau E. JACKSON. 

Abbot Female Academy was incorporated January 29, 1829, and 
opened May 6, 1829. Thus it is the first incorporated Academy for 
girls only, in the State, if not in New England. 

The institution has no endowment, but depends upon its current 
receipts. Donations and subscriptions for specific objects have occa- 
sionally supplemented its funds. Mrs. Sarah Abbot of Andover was 
its first benefactor. She contributed $1,000 towards the erection of 
the academy building, and, besides subsequent gifts, finally made the 
trustees of the Academy the residuary legatee of her estate; the 
whole amount being $10,109.04. 

Among other benefactors have been Hon. George L. Davis of North 
Andover, whose gifts amount to more than $7,000; Mr. John Smith, 
and his brother Peter Smith, of Andover, who have given about $3,500 
each. 

The grounds, which originally consisted of one acre of land, the 
gift of Deacon Mark Newman in 1829, now embrace eight acres, afford- 
ing gardens, pleasure-grounds and a grove. There are four buildings 
on these grounds—the Academy (a two-story brick structure, with an 
observatory for the telescope), and three boarding-halls. 

The value of the various cabinets and apparatus, the art collections, 
library, etc., cannot be definitely stated. Among other recent valuable 
accessions in the departments just named, may be mentioned a collec- 
tion of three thousand shells, made by the Rev. Frank A. Wood; and 
an equatorial telescope, built by AlvanClark. This telescope, and the 
philosophical apparatus, were gifts from past scholars, and other friends 
of the institution. 

Trustees.—Seven gentlemen were named as trustees in the Act of 
incorporation. The constitution adopted by them provided for the 
perpetuation of the board, through a vote by ballot to fill vacancies. 
By a recent Act of the Legislature the number has been increased to 
twelve. Only one of the original board still survives. 

Principals.—The first principal was Mr. Charles Goddard, a graduate 
of Yale College in 1826. He planned and superintended the erection 
of the Academy. The first teacher of modern languages was the now 
venerable Dr. William G. Schauffler, missionary at Constantinople. 
Mr. Goddard remained but two years. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Samuel Lamson (B. C. 1828), now deceased, who left October 7, 
1834. Mr. Samuel Brown (D. C. 1831), now president of Hamilton 
College, entered on his office in the spring of 1835, and left in 1838. 
Rev. Lorenzo L. Langstroth (Y. C. 1881), remained about six 
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months, elected June 22, 1838 ; resigned February, 1839, Mr. (now 
Rev.) T. D. P. Stone (A. C. 1834). Mr. Stone entered upon his duties 
December 3, 1840; resigned his office October 15, 1842; he is now a 
teacher of elocution in Boston, Mass. Mr. (now Rev.) Asa Farwell, 
_ QM, C. 1838), entered the following autumn; left November, 1852. 
Rev. Mr. Farwell is now pastor of a church in Ashland, Neb. Miss 
Nancy Judson Hasseltine (afterwards Mrs. Sanborn, Sherbrooke, C. 
E., now deceased) was elected principal July 21, 1853; resigned 
January 29,1856. Miss Maria J. B. Brown was elected March 24, 
1856 ; resigned May 5, 1857. Miss Emma L. Taylor was elected June 
12, 1857 ; resigned June 19, 1859. Miss Philena McKeen was elected 
July 1, 1859, and is the present principal. 

Course of Study.— English Course: Arithmetic, algebra, geometry ; ; 
geography, geography of the heavens, mythology; ancient, modern, 
and church history ; botany, geology, astronomy, chemistry, zodlogy, 
natural philosophy, physiology; history of the English language ; 
study of the English language and literature and criticism of 
select authors; elements of criticism; rhetoric, ethics, psychology, 
and history of art; evidences of Christianity and Butler’s Analogy. 
Latin Course: Grammar, reader, prose composition, Cesar, Virgil, 
Cicero’s orations and essays; Sallust, Livy, and Horace. French 
Course: Grammar, reader, Mme. de Staél, Guizot, Lamartine, Racine, 
Corneille, Moliére, Histoire de la Littérature francaise, with composi- 
tion and conversation in French. German Course: Grammar, selec- 
tions from Schiller, Goethe, and readings from modern German 
authors, history of German literature, and compositions in German. 

The English and Latin courses occupy four years; the French and 
German three years. A part of the course is elective. 

A room in the Academy is furnished as a gymnasium. 

Board and Tuition.—The whole expense per year for board, includ- 
ing fuel, lights, and washing, and English tuition, is $276. English 
branches, penmanship, gymnastics, vocal music in chorus, lectures, 
use of library, $12 per term. Latin, $3; French, $7 per term. Ger- 
man, $2.50 (per lesson for the class). Pianoforte, lessons from the 
principal teacher, $35; from the assistant teacher, $18 ; Vocal music 
(private lessons), $35 ; use of piano, $2 per term. Pencil and crayon 
drawing, $16 ; perspective drawing, $16 ; oil-painting or water-colors, 
$14 per term. 

Pupils attending to but one language, whether it be English, French, 
or Latin, pay the English tuition, and that only. 

Until Miss Hasseltine assumed the care of the school, in 1853, the 
course of study was not strictly followed, and no diplomas were con- 
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ferred ; consequently those who were members of the school before that 
year cannot properly be called graduates. The records of membership 
are incomplete ; but the following is nearly correct. 

The following table is taken from the annual catalogues, showing 
the number of pupils connected with the school since May 6, 1829, 
and the States and countries from which they came :— 


eer . 278 Michigan, 
New Hampshire, . 542 Tlinois, 

Vermont, . ‘ ‘ - 184 Missouri, 
Massachusetts, . ‘ . 4,427 Iowa, 

Rhode Island, . ne Wisconsin, . 
Connecticut, - : te California, 

New York, . ° , - 122 Minnesota, . ° 
New Jersey, Oregon, * play! 
Pennsylvania, Indian Territory, . 
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Delaware, 
Maryland, ; : 
District of Columbia, . 


Colorado, 
Nova Scotia, 
Canada, ” 


England, 

New Brunswick, . 
South America, 
Persia, . 

Turkey, 

Africa, . 

China, . 


Total, 


Virginia, . ; ‘ 
South Carolina, . 
Georgia, 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Texas, . 

Tennessee, . 
Kentucky, 

Ohio, 
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Wauearon Femate Semmary, Norton. 
Collated from Catalogues, and from Phrenological Journal for March, 1875. 

The influences which led to the establishment of this Seminary seem 
to have emanated from Ipswich and Byfield. The efforts of Rey. 
Joseph Richardson, and afterwards of Misses Grant and Lyon, in 
the cause of female education, served to awaken a deep and general 
interest in that cause throughout the State. Other minds were led 
to devise means for promoting a work so auspiciously commenced by 
them. 

In the year 1834, an individual deeply interested in the work sug- 
gested to the Hon. Laban Wheaton of Norton, the plan of establishing 
in this part of the State, a Seminary for young ladies. On that very 
year an only daughter had been removed bv death. In his deep afflic- 
tion it occurred to him that the patrimony wnicu was uesigned for his 
daughter, and which he was not permitted to bestow upon ber, might 
be beneficently bestowed upon the daughters of others in fornishing 
them with facilities for acquiring a more liberal education. With the 
counsel and hearty codperation of his oniv son. the late Laban M. 
Wheaton, Esq., he at once decided to adopt and carry out the plan 
suggested. Buildings were erected, trustees were appointed, and 
after free consultation with Miss Lyon, who was much interested in 
the enterprise, and with others, the institution was opened for the 
admission of pupils. At the first meeting of the trustees, Mr. 
Wheaton, pointing to the infant Sernimarv. said. * 1 had a beloved 
daughter; it pleased God to take her away: ana vuwae: :s a part of 
what I had intended for her.” 

To the future of this Seminary its trustees and trends ook with 
confident hope and trust. Already has the patrimony which God did 
not suffer to descend to a beloved daughter. descenuea 1n ministries 
of good to thousands of the daughters of others. 

After the death of Mr. Wheaton, in 1846. the Seminarv continued 
to receive the most thoughtful attention and inberai crenefecuons from 
his son. .There is one still spared to aid the work commenced and 
carried forward by the father and son. 

Means of Support.—The Seminary has beer from its estanlishment 
the recipient of large benefactions from tbe founder. Hon. Laban 
Whtaton of Norton, and from the Wheaton family ; 1t has at present 
no fand, but is to receive an estate in Boston now valued at $200,000 
on the decease of Mrs. Wheaton. The current expenses are met by 
tuition. . 

Buildings and Grownds.—The buildings consist of seminarv build- 
ing; boarding-house, having an irregular front of one hundred and 
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sixty feet, with two wings like telescope tubes drawn out; a library 
building, and observatory. 

Course of Stuwdy.—The regular course of study necessary to gradua- 
tion embraces four years; but the time required in any case must 
depend upon previous attainments and upon the diligence of the 
scholar. The course of study for senior year includes mental philoso- 
phy, moral science, English philology, history of civilization and 
literature, and Butler’s Analogy. 

For twenty years the school has been strong in mathematics. The 
natural sciences are made practical by cabinets, herbariums, and by 
experiments. Says a writer, speaking of this Seminary, “ Young 
people who have learned to watch cocoons for their opening, seeds for 
their growing, and birds for their songs and nests, are provided for 
ufe with pleasant occupations.” Prominence is given to history and 
titerature ; free use of the excellent library is allowed and enjoined in 
connection with these studies. French requires equal thoroughness 
with other branches. A French table always, and a German table 
occasionally, afford good opportunity for colloquial practice. Compo- 
sition receives a large share of attention, being taught as a science as 
weil as an art, by-a critical teacher. The institution has a well-earned 
reputation for music; and the riding facilities are unsurpassed by 
any riding school in this country. A daily “‘ general question,” and a 
genera, exercise semi-monthly, when the newspapers of the fortnight 
are reported on, all do their share of educating. Nor does the work 
of the school cease with the day of graduation. The teachers, who 
nave bestowed so much love and labor upon the young ladies in com- 
puance with the request of alumni, cheerfully and even gratefully 
prepare for post-graduates notes indicating a course of continued 
nome study. The outline and list of books to be used are provided on 
application to the principal. 

Library, Cabinets, Etc.—The library contains 3,000 volumes, carefully 
selected and very valuable, especially for reference. There is a geo- 
logical cabinet, a collection of mineralogical specimens and shells, a 
telescope of English manufacture, an herbarium, and good philosophical 
and chemical apparatus. 

A literary society, called the Psyche Literary Society, is maintained 
oy the young ladies. 

Expenses to Students.—The Wheaton liberality makes it possible to 
keep the expenses very low, so that board and tuition for the school 
year are but $225, while $20 will cover all “extras,” except lessons 
mu modern languages, drawing, horsemanship, etc., which are on very 
moderate terms. There are eight scholarships, and very rarely is a 
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pupil of promise allowed to leave through lack of means. For forty 
years this part of Judge Wheaton’s plan has been carried out in spirit 
and to the letter. 

Work Accomplished.—It is impossible to enumerate the teachers, 
artists, writers, and business women among the three thousand who 
have attended the Seminary for a greater or less length of time ; there 
are bat few who are not useful and practical in society, and most are 
active Christian workers. The school has special interest in certain 
missionaries who have been teachers or pupils ; among those are Mrs. 
Hartwell of China; Mrs Bryant, formerly of Tarkey ; Mrs. Winsor 
and Mrs. Capron of India; Mrs. Grout of South Africa, and Mrs. 
Cochraine, missionary and physician in Persia. 

The government of the Seminary is in a board .of trustees, with 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

Teachers.—At present the faculty is made up of the principal, with 
eight resident teachers, five teachers from the city, and four lecturers, 
comprising in all eleven ladies and seven gentlemen. 

The principals of the school, with terms of service, are as follows :— 


Miss Etnice Caldwell, . . , : ; . from 1835 to 1838. 
Miss Eliza R. Knight, . : . ; ; , oo 1838 to 1840. 
Miss Martha E. W. Vose, ; : ; 4 : ; 1840 to 1842. 
Miss MarthaC.Sawyer,. . . . . «.. 1842 to 1846. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Kate, . . ; d : , 1847 to 1849. 
Miss Margaret Mann, . a ‘ ‘ ; 1849 to 1850. 
Mrs. Caroline C. Metcalf, , . P ‘ ‘ ‘ 1850. 
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Lasexrt Semmary ror Youne Women, AUBURNDALE. 


Means ‘of Support.—This Seminary has no endowment. The re- 
ceipts from tuition and board are about $23,000 per annum. 

Buildings and Grounds.—The institution has one building. It is 
plain in exterior, but ample and exceedingly comfortable in the interior. 
The building stands at such an angle with the points of compass that 
every room has the direct sunshine during some part of theday. The 
school-rooms are all on the first floor; there are but few stairs, and 
those are of easy grade; the halls are large, the parlors are well con- 
nected ; the closets are ample. The building is heated throughout 
by steam, and lighted by gas; the drainage is perfect, and the 
water pure and wholesome. The grounds cover six and one-half 
acres. 

Course of Study.—The full course of studies embraces the kinder- 
garten, the primary, the preparatory, the seminary, the college prepara- 
tory course, and the graduating course in music. In the kindergarten 
course the foundation of education is carefully and symmetrically laid. 
In the primary department the rudiments are thoroughly taught. In 
the preparatory department, with the ordinary English studies, a 
certain amount of Latin and French are taught. In the seminary 
proper, and in the college preparatory department, are taught the 
ordinary course in languages, history, science and mathematics 
required to fit for College, and much careful training is given in 
elocution, English literature, and calisthenics. 

Special attention is given throughout the course to reading, spelling, 
penmanship, and vocal and instrumental music. 

Instruction is provided in every branch of the arts of design. 

A course of twelve to sixteen lectures on general topics is given 
annually by gentlemen and ladies eminent in their departments. 

Regular exercise in the open air; careful attention to the modes of 
dress ; fortnightly social gatherings, in which the students assist the 
teachers in ‘‘doing the honors”; familiar impersonal criticisms of 
matters of etiquette, of courtesy and speech; together with regular 
social religious meetings, and Bible instruction, and constant Christian 
example, all tend to the formation of that Christian character which is 
the distinctive aim of the institution. 

Self-government is secured largely by an appeal to the pupil’s sense 
of honor, to her sense of right. Any pupil who at the end of one 
term has attained the highest excellence of conduct, is enrolled on the 
list of “ self-governed,” and takes the following pledge: “I will try to 
80 act that if all others followed my example our school would need 
no rules whatever. In manners and punctuality I will try to be a 
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model, and in all my intercourse with my teachers and school-mates, 
I will try to throw my whole influence in favor of what I believe to be 
right and for the best good of the school.” Thenceforward such 
student does “‘as she pleases” as long as she continues to show 
herself worthy of unlimited confidence. Those who have attained a 
certain other rank, have a place on the “roll of honor,” and are dis- 
tinguished by privileges, inferior to those awarded to the “ self-gov- 
erned.” The results are thought to be admirable. 

Library, Cabinets, Etc.—There is a well-selected library, to which 
the students have free access. The reading-room is supplied with a 
good selection of papers and magazines. 

A good beginning has been made in the provision of apparatus for 
experiments in natural philosophy and chemistry, and a cabinet of 
specimens to illustrate geology, mineralogy, etc. The school is sup- 
plied with maps and diagrams for use in the study of geography, 
physiology, zoology, and geology. 

In the musical department seven square grand pianos, all new, have 
been provided, as also a concert grand piano, and a two-manual pipe- 
organ, with fall set of pedals. 

The art-room is ample, well lighted and pleasant ; the best of models 
are furnished for the use of the students. A large, well-furnished 
room for gymnastics is provided upon the first floor. 

Eapenses to Pupils.—The board is $250 per year, tuition is $60 and 
$90 per year, in the regular courses. Special tuition in music is $60 to 
$150 per year. In art, $60 per year. 

The government is by a board of trustees, all members of the 
Methodist Church. , 

Teachers.—The faculty consists of a principal, a preceptress, six 
other gentleman and seven other lady teachers, besides the lady prin- 
cipal of the kindergarten. 

History.—In 1851, Edward Lasell, professor of chemistry in Will- 
iams College, founded this school. .At his early and much lamented 
death in 1858, George W. Briggs took charge of it, and when he 
resigned in 1862, Rev. Charles W. Cushing became proprietor and 
principal. It was thus carried forward as a private school, widely and 
favorably known for its earnest support of the cause of the thorough 
education of women, till 1873, when it was purchased by some of the 
leading men of Boston, who called the present principal, Chas. C. 
Bragdon, A. M., to its control, generously expended a large sum in 
refitting it throughout, and thus started it on a new career of pros- 
perity and usefulness. 
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Maprrewoop Instirvtre, PrrrsFre.p. 
From Catalogue and items furnished by Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

This Institute, founded in 1841, is supported entirely by tuition fees. 

Buildings and Grounds.—There are four buildings occupied by the 
Institute for school, boarding, chapel, and gymnasium; large, well 
connected, and in good condition. The grounds cover six acres ; these 
contain besides garden, a lawn, shaded by maples and elms of forty 
years’ growth, and ornamented with arbors, shrubbery, vases and 
flowers, fountain and walks. 

Course of Study.—The Seminary has a preparatory, and a higher or 
institute department. There is also in successful operation a kinder- 
garten. The kindergarten it is not necessary to describe. The testi- 
mony here, as elsewhere, is that pupils who have its advantages surpass 
all others when they enter the primary and higher schools, and never 
lose the early impulse thus received. 

The preparatory course includes lessons in botany and Latin, in 
addition to the English branches of the ordinary Grammar School. 

Through the higher course there run like continuous threads, natural 
science, mathematics, linguistic or literary studies, music and draw- 
ing; but with these, orthography, penmanship, elocution and essay 
writing are continued in class or in general exercises. 

Much illustrative and object teaching characterizes the school ; but 
text-books are believed by the teachers to be an essential aid to this 
class of students. 

The Institute has a high reputation for the thorough and skilful 
manner in which music is taught. Students are taught harmony and 
the theory and history of music, with special reference to teaching. 

Libraries, Cabinets, Etc.—There is an excellent library of one thou- 
sand volumes in the Institute, constantly accessible to the pupils. 
There are cabinet collections, with a good supply of apparatus for 
illustration in physics and chemistry ; there is also a good collection 
for reference in teaching mineralogy and botany. 

The furnishings for the gymnasium, especially for light gymnastics, 
as dumb-bells, wands, clubs, etc., are quite complete. 

Expenses to Students.—Board, with tuition, is $500 per year ; for day 
pupils the average tuition, with extras, is about $50 per year. 

The government of the Institute is entirely in the control of the 
principal, who is also the proprietor ; but there is a board of trustees 
also of examiners, invited for occasions. 

Teachers.—The corps of teachers consists of a principal, a lady 
principal, and eight teachers, including the teacher of the kinder- 
garten. 





















































INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


AT BRUSSELS IN AUGUST, 1980. 





Tae Berean Epvcationat LEAGvE, a national association of the 
progressive teachers and school men of Belgium, which has held monthly 
meetings for papers and discussion on the organization, administration. 
instruction, and discipline of schools of every grad¢, public, private, and 
ecclesiastical, in Belgium, has made arrangements to hold a General 
Assembly of Teachers and Educators in Brussels, from August 22d to the 
29th inclusive—under the honorary presidency of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

The Executive Committee, appointed by the League, is composed of 
men of eminent practical ability, of which H. Augustus Couvreur is 
President, and M. Charles Buls, Secretary-General. 

The original call, issued more than a year ago, was signed by many 
prominent educators from all the states of Europe, and the recent Circular 
of the General Committee bears the names of some three hundred individ- 
uals connected with the Ministry of Public Instruction, the universities, 
the normal schools, and other institutions and the Public Press in their 
several countries. 

The programme of proceedings issued by the General Committee con- 

tains over ninety subjects, on which special papers or discussions are 
invited, and in the main provided for. These subjects are assigned to six 
sections, viz.: (1) Primary Instruction, including Creches’, Kindergarten, 
infant schools, etc. ; (2) Secondary Instruction; (3) Superior Instruction; (4) 
Special Schools, professional, technical, agricultural, commercial, nor- 
mal; (6) Adult Education; (6) School Hygiene. Each section has a secre- 
tary, and will hold sectional meetings, and certain topics belonging to 
each section will be presented in written papers, and for discussion in the 
general meeting of the whole congress. 
. ‘The congress is composed of regular and associate members. All may 
take part in the deliberations who register their names, thereby agreeing 
to the general regulations. Regular members will pay a fee of twenty 
francs, and will be entitled to a copy of the printed transactions, and to 
three ladies’ tickets to the meetings of the congress. Certificated male 
and female teachers, and professors of secondary schools may become 
regular members by paying a fee of ten francs. 

Educational Societies and corporations can send delegates. 

Speakers and contributors of papers can use any language they prefer— 
and if not in French, the substance of the speeches and papers will be 
translated by officers of the congress. 

A bureau of information for procuring lodgings will be organized, and 
all communications intended for the Congress can be addressed to M. 
Ch. Buls, Secretary-General, Brussels, Belgium. 

For circular giving the topics to be discussed and other information, 
address Commissioner John Eaton, Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, who will forward any correspondence of those 
who wish to become members for the purpose of attendance, or to receive 
the reports. Henry BARNARD, 

Member of General Committee. 
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MISS Z. P. GRANT—MRS. WILLIAM B. BANISTER. 


BY REV. JOHN P. COWLES. 


MEMOIR. 


On Chestnut Hill in South Norfolk, in a square brown house 
of one story, with a kitchen, a parlor, two bedrooms at opposite 
corners, and a lighted entry on the street, May 30, 1794, was 
born to Joel and Zilpah Cowles Grant a child destined for a work 
in the education of women second in quality to none of the kind 
hitherto done in this land or any other. The plain house long 
ago burned to the ground, where this child first saw the light, 
stood near the summit of the hill, half a mile north of the Grant- 
ville station on the Connecticut Western railroad, and five or 
six rods south of a square turn which takes the traveler east- 
ward to the Hartford and Albany turnpike, a mile and a half 
distant. Southward and westward the spot commanded a large 
and goodly prospect of hill and dale, farm-house, field and forest, 
mills and mill stream, whose waters rushing down a gulfy slope 
yielded a perpetual monotone, save in springtime and rain storms 
when the roar was nothing short of sublime. Hard by to the 
north-west slept and still sleeps a beautiful pond, with a treacher- 
ous bog on the north, and at the south an outlet, whose streams 
supplied music and served a grist and a saw mill before reaching 
a confluent near the present railroad station. The historic period 
of this pond had not been long enough for a fancy name, but it 
might have been called Grant’s Pond, from the four Grant broth- 
ers, who with their well filled families, children and parents not 
less than thirty, lived near it within gun-shot of each other. 
Tradition delivers that these Grants were of the Windsor stock, 
and came thence to Norfolk in the earlier emigrations after the 
middle of the last century. Many of these Grants were strongly 
marked with the Scotch grit and toughness which so lately 
and so justly have made the name a household word for the world. 
Several, besides the subject of this sketch, were also marked with 
intellectual grace and strength which might have fitted them to 
work and shine, as she did, in the higher domain of mind. 













































MISS Z. P. GRANT. 


Joel Grant was a thrifty farmer, and his farm of chestnut soil, 
rich, warm and still virgin, yielded the family a comfortable, 
though not a splendid, livelihood. He was a powerful man of 
strong muscle and brain, remembered with warm affection and 
reverence as long as any lived that knew him. Zilpah, the wife 
aud mother, somewhat reserved of speech, utterly unreserved of 
work and care, wisdom and love, was the best of mothers, the 
dearest of aunts, with hands full of garments and ginger- 
bread for her little nephews and nieces, her lips full of sacred 
hymns and loving kindness, and her mind ever full and still 
freshly filling itself with the Bible. During a furious snow storm 
in March, 1796, before the daughter, Zilpah, was two years old, 
her father was instantly killed by the fall of the well sweep, and 
she was left to mourn to the end of her days that she never real- 

_ized a father’s care and love; but she gave her mother the dues 
of both parents. Upon the growing shoulders and willing hands 
of Elijah, the elder brother, came the unrefused burden of the 
farm work, while the guardianship of the orphans and the coun- 
sel for the widow came upon her brother, Samuel Cowles. Never 
had widow a truer guide, never wards a more kind, just and faith- 
ful guardian; nor had ever guardian wards more grateful and 
confiding. They loved and trusted him as a father, and were to 
him as children. 

District School as it Was. 

It may well be supposed that the schools of that time and place 
were rude. The school-houses were indeed plain, paintless with- 
out and within; an entry for the boys’ things, a fireplace on the 
same side next a closet for the girls’ things, serving also on occa- 
sion as a dungeon for the naughty. The other three sides of the 
square room were lined with long desks having higher benches 
behind, and lower benches in front, those for the older, these for 
the younger; opposite the fireplace was a table, and a chair with 
a teacher in it. This was all the preparation ; the rest was only 
live scholars, and lively work. Here were throngs of athletic 
young men who could handle scythe and rake, hoe and axe, as 
young men now handle bat and ball; fair girls, who could be 

kept from school only by violent storms, even then often brought 

and returned by the father’s wagon, sled or sleigh. 
Blackboard or crayon, globes or wall maps, there were none. 

Nor any more were there school registers, or marks of any kind. 

No one dreamed that intellectual excellence could be represented 
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by figures. It would as soon have been thought that faith and 
love and every Christian grace could be registered by the Arabic 
notation. Technical gradation was unknown. Scholars from A 
B C to Algebra were gathered in the same room and attended to 
by the same.teacher. Reading and Spelling, Grammar and Geog- 
raphy were conducted in classes. These were thoroughly taught 
and apt to be thoroughly learned. Webster’s was the immemo- 
rial and unquestioned speller. The New Testament was the first 
Reader, and Caleb Bingham with his American Preceptor, and 
Columbian Orator had no competitor. Booksellers’ agents were 
not, or had not discovered the field. Lindley Murray’s Abridg- 
ment was the Grammar,—fastened and riveted with abundant 
and difficult parsing, and taught by those who understood it. In 
Arithmetic, Daboll’s and Pike’s were the text books, but every 
one worked his own way, and at his own rate. The lame only 
had help. The bright ones working independently, every step 
was solid progress. Many finished their Arithmetic without rec- 
itation, without assistance and without exhibition. 

No teacher and no scholar ever complained of any difficulty in 
learning to spell English. They asked for no phonetic system; 
they learned to thrid its labyrinths with ease and grace, and it 
may also be said with delight. Certainly there was no complaint, 
and the fashionable modern pity would have been lost upon them. 
Of all the school exercises, spelling was the favorite. The aver- 
age radius of the school districts was not less than a mile, and 
from every part the scholars not unfrequently gathered on winter 
evenings at the school-house to spell. Oftener still, the fathers 
of large families ranged their children against the wall of the 
living-room, an inclined plane of heads, from oldest to youngest, 
and by the light of the home-made tallow candle, spelled them 
over and over in their school lessons and beyond. Life was real, 
life was abundant in those times, and in that region. Many a 
district filled its winter school with sixty or seventy scholars. 
Written or printed record of that school work, there is none. If 
there were it would be musty and unread. But living memorials 
of it still remain and increase year by year in lengthening lines 
over the length and breadth of the land and the world. The 
work was never hurried. Much was learned, all that was learned 
was well learned. Every step was real gain. Characters were 
made as well as knowledge acquired. Mental vigor was devel- 
oped with no loss to the bodily, and men and women trained in 
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those schools are to be found scattered all the way to the Pacific 
ocean, heads of families which are vigorous, moral and Christian 
like themselves. 

In such a school as this, a stone’s throw from her native spot, 
Zilpah P. Grant acquired the common elements of learning. No 
tradition, no written record declares her rate of progress, but it 
must have been rapid. It was certainly real and not deceptive. 
From the early dawn of life to its well-deferred sunset, she in- 
clined her ear unto wisdom, and lifted an earnest cry for under- 
standing. She coveted and laid up ideas, as others covet and lay 
up silver and gold. Her delight was in the exercise and growth 
of her mental faculties. Equally quick and strong of apprehen- 
sion, and what is more rare, almost equally ready and retentive 
of memory, she seized knowledge as a lion seizes his. prey, and 
with the tenacity of a vise, held it till it was wanted. Then the 
demand was apt to bring the requisite supply. In person she 
was early developed, tall, erect and well proportioned, her head 
finely set on her shoulders. Her countenance was comely with 
the triple expression of kindness, dignity and power. Her hair 
was like the raven; her luminous black eyes were full of life and 
intelligence. 


Experience in District School Keeping. 


Thus even at the age of fourteen she was in request fora 
teacher, and entered upon a line of life in which her elder sisters, 
Jerusha and Nancy, had already won to themselves a good de- 
gree. From that time till her latest breath, in school and out of 
school, at home and abroad, well or ill, traveling or at rest, she 
was ever learning, ever communicating something valuable to 
know and practice. She early studied Mason on Self-knowledge, 
and adopted his rule, “Content not yourself with half-thoughts, 
with mere glimpses of ideas; pursue and perfect everything to 
the utmost; clothe it in the best possible dress, and store it in 
the memory for use.” 

Her first school was a mile from her home, in East Norfolk, in 
a district then known by the homely Indian name of Paug. The 
log-cabin where she taught had one door, four small windows, and 
a fireplace. There wasa dungeon, but not a Donjon tower. There 
are living graduates of Yale who here took their early lessons at 
her feet. She was the impersonation of all good fidelity, and 
could not bear that a pupil of hers should not advance. Disorder 
could not live in her school: her presence was itself authority 
and quelled any incipient insubordination. She early made it a 
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rule to remain a while in the school-room, after the rest were 
gone, and review the history of the day. She recalled and judged 
both herself and her scholars, and considered what might have 
been done better by any, and what might be improved on the 
morrow. Here perhaps as much as anywhere lay the secret of 
that perpetual urgency to duty, which she was ever accustomed 
to exercise both upon herself and others. Her teachers, her ser- 
yants, and even her friends felt the force of this trait in her 
character. Connected with this solicitude to do her best as a 
teacher, was probably a more general anxiety concerning her re- 
ligious state and welfare. In this repsect she received most val- 
uable aid and instruction from the Rev. Frederick Marsh of 
Winchester. It was due to him, more than to any other human 
influence, that she early became an intelligent and shining Chris- 
tian. For twelve years, in summer and in winter, she taught 
the public schools of Norfolk and the adjoining towns, and at- 
tained a celebrity rare in that region and perhaps in any other. 


Higher Learning at Saugus. 
In 1817 the Rev. Ralph Emerson, afterward Professor of Ec- 


clesiastical History at Andover, became the settled minister in 
Norfolk.. Between him and Miss Grant there sprang up a mutual 
esteem and friendship very delightful and valuable to both. 
Under his guidance a group of youthful aspirants studied Gram- 
mar, History and English Literature, and Miss Grant’s toil in 
the school-room did not prevent her being the leading spirit 
among them. Through Mr. Emerson she became. acquainted 
with his brother, the Rev. Josepli Emerson, whose school for 
young ladies at Saugus was opening advantages new at the time. 
The question of her going thither divided her friends. Her pat- 
rimony and savings from teacher’s wages were fifty dollars. 
Should she throw all this away for knowledge and capacity ? 
Some said, “‘ No, she should marry and settle; she would need 
most, if not all, for housekeeping.” She had had that chance, 
and having been asked to reflect whether she could be happy shut 
up with the candidate on shipboard, she had shrunk from the 
idea. Some thought it was ambition, and said, “Why should 
she think to rise above her kinsfolk and acquaintance ? and if 
she should be sick, who would take care of her?” But her pas- 
tor advised, her guardian uncle approved, and her brother was at 
length persuaded. With fifty dollars in her hand, and faith, 
courage and devotion in her heart, to which all gold in practical 
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value was but dross, slie took her way to Saugus, at the time when 
Hartford was twenty-four hours’ hard stage ride from Boston. 

- In that region, this was not a solitary nor even a rare instance 
of great sacrifices for knowledge, and honorable advancement 
and usefulness. In one school district, reaching within ear shot 
of her birth-place, out of two families of her near kindred, num- 
bering twenty children, six sons were graduated. at Yale within 
the space of twenty years. In these two families also, every 
daughter, save one, received advantages much beyond the range 
of the common school. Seven were sent either to Ipswich or to 
Mt. Holyoke. ‘Nearly every one of these daughters taught more 
or less in common or otherschools. This was done by the parents 
for their children from the produce of rough, grazing farms, of from 
one to two hundred acres. Certainly it was not done without 
combined and unremitting industry, and the sternest but neces- 
saty and judicious economy. It need scarce be added that it 
was done by those parents without hesitation, without complaint, 
without regret. It might perhaps be said that none of their 
children ever gave them cause to regret their sacrifices. Eleven 
of these twenty children still live, and they are every one valu- 
able citizens and useful members of Christian churches. 

At Saugus, Miss Grant met with numerous mature and con- 
genial minds; Miss Mary Lyon, Miss Hannah White, Miss Han- 
nah Chickering (Mrs. Fletcher) and others, between whom and 
herself lasting bonds of friendship and mutual happiness were 
soon riveted. In Mr. Joseph Emerson she found a man with 
views like her own, as to what branches of study are fundamen- 
tal, the essential importance of their thorough study, and the like 
importance of daily attendance to Bible truth. Here she 
studied, taught and grew in knowledge, wisdom and power. She 
coined her capacity and skill into means of support. As ever, 
so here more than ever, she grew into that popularity as a teach- 
er, which is earned before possession, which follows, but is never 
successfully followed after. Two winters and a summer succeed- 
ing the autumn of 1821 she taught a select school of young 
ladies in Winsted, Conn., many of whom still live and remember 
its steady growth in prosperity and usefulness to its close. 


Adams Female Academy at Derry, N. H. 


In 1824 upon invitation of the trustees, she undertook the 
Adams Female Academy at Derry, N. H. She made it a school 
of a high order for young ladies. She received the building rent 
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free, herself bearing all the expenses, taking the proceeds, and 
the entire management of the school. During the summers she 
had the able and valued assistance of Miss Lyon, but the school 
was always in Miss Grant’s name, and upon her sole responsibil- 
ity. In 1828, owing to some interference of trustees with her 
management of the Derry school, she removed pupils and teach- 
ers to Ipswich, and was accommodated in an Academy building 
upon the same-conditions as at Derry. Here Miss Lyon still as- 
sisted her in the summer; but in winter she taught a school of 
her own in Buckland. 

At Derry, while practicing calisthenics, Miss Grant received an 
injury to one of the heel tendons, which for some time confined 
her to her room, and entailed for life much loss of active exer- 
cise, health and enjoyment. To this circumstance must be as- 
ctibed some protracted absences from her school, one winter in 
Georgia, one in Washington and Richmond. But the school was 
ever hers, and the buoyant health, overflowing spirits, and won- 
derful efficiency of Miss Lyon largely compensated for Miss 
Grant’s absence. 


Seminary at Ipswich. 
The Academy at Ipswich had no accommodations for boarding. 
Miss Grant and Miss Lyon were at first received into the family 


of one of the trustees, the Rev. David T. Kimball; but ere long 
a large house, a quarter of a mile from the academy was opened, 
and received the Principals, several of the teachers, and about 
thirty-five pupils. The obvious advantages of this house main- 
tained it always in high request. The rest of the pupils were 
accommodated in carefully selected families through the village. 
This unavoidable distribution of the school in scattered homes 
had its objections, and its recommendations. It required fre 
quent and healthful walks through streets always pleasant, and 
generally dry. It grouped the members of the school in small 
bedies, much like ordinary families, and thus promoted intimacy 
and comfort; but it removed the majority from the eye and easy 
reach of the Principals, and injured the unity and discipline of 
the body, and rendered the proper control of the whole much 
more difficult. Thoroughly convineed that these evils far out- 
weighed the afore-mentioned advantages, Miss Grant long med- 
itated a permanent institution, in which her whole school should 
be brought together and under her own eye. As early as 1834, 
she called a meeting of gentlemen—her friends and friends of the 
school—and laid before them her earnest desire for such an insti- 
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- tution, with ample facilities both for boarding and instruction 
under the same‘roof. She felt that the question whether her 
school should live long and usefully depended on such a move- 
ment. She carried the entire sympathy and profound conviction 
of her friends; but none of them took the lead, and for the lead, 
she had not the requisite health and robust vigor. These quali- 
fications, with courage and tact, Miss Lyon had in a wonderful de- 
gree. She took up the idea with the utmost enthusiasm; Mt. 
Holyoke testifies to her triumphant success. 

- That success gradually reduced it to a certainty that the Mt. 
Holyoke school and the Ipswich school could not, at that time, 
both live. They differed indeed in respect to domestic work, but 
their plans, methods, courses of study, and character of scholars 
were the same. There can no longer be any objection to saying 
that it was competition, and competition between two ladies, who 
could not be otherwise than friends. The high courage, abound- 
ing health, and unflagging energy of Miss Lyon aided by excel- 
lent accommodations for boarding, and extremely low rate of 
charges, were sure to carry the day. 

In 1839 Miss Grant relinquished her school. Ere long she 
was united in marriage to the Hon. William B. Banister of New- 
buryport, Mass., whose house, under her charge, continued to be 
the abode of Christian hospitality. She. kept house, as she had 
ever kept school, at her best. Not too exact for her lord, nor for 
the Lord of lords; too exact perhaps for unfaithful eye-servants. 
Losing her husband by death in 1853 she left her happy home, 
and for the greater part of her remaining life, she was either a 
visitor or a boarder. To many a friend, and maay a school, her 
presence and voice brought counsel and aid; benefited herself 
and benefiting others. 

Her eightieth birth-day past, in the house of her husband’s 
daughter, with consciousness unclouded, with memory and judg- 
ment unimpaired, her affections strong as in her prime, through 
much suffering, she closed a life, filled from the beginning with 
labor and usefulness, whose channels will flow and widen while 
the world shall last. She left a memory, not linked to any mar- 
ble structure, preserved in no permanent institution ; but sure to 
live while any live that knew her, or knew of her. 

The life of Mrs. Banister having been thus outlined, it re- 
mains to give an inside view of her school at Derry and Ipswich, 
and to estimate her character and services. 





MISS GRANT’S SCHOOL AT DERRY AND IPSWICH. 

For the first of these topics, ample materials are furnished by an article pre- 
pared under her eye, for the American Quarterly Register, and printed also 
in her Catalogue for 1839. The principal features of her school, during its 
fifteen years’ continuance, as stated by herself, were: a three years’ course of 
English studies, superadded to the ordinary district school training; a large 
provision for Biblical instruction ; the same care of the young ladies in and 
out of school, as if they were her own daughters; to do the best and the most 
possible for every individual, in order to make the most of her for the duties 
of life; and a written testimonial to every one who finished the course. 

When the school was transferred to Ipswich, a primary department was 
opened, receiving pupils from abroad at twelve, and a few from town at ten 
years of age. After 1831 none were received under fourteen, and in winter 
under sixteen. In the spring of 1834 the number of pupils was limited to one 
hundred, slightly modified to meet the conveniences of board. In 1836 a cer- 
tain amount of intellectual attainment was also required for admission. Ulti- 
mately the test became a thorough acquaintance with Arithmetic, mental and 
written, Modern Geography, Watts on the Mind, History of the United 
States, Sullivan’s Political Class Book, and a fair knowledge of Ancient Geog- 
raphy and English Grammar. 

In 1835 an Education Society was formed to aid young ladies connected 
with the school in qualifying themselves for teaching and other benevolent 
labors. Candidates for aid were to give evidence of piety ; to be, at least, 
eighteen years of age; to be already advanced beyond a common school edu- 
cation ; to have done some good service in teaching, and to be endowed with 
talents promising usefulness. In three years the Society aided forty young 
ladies who fully answered these demands. At the end of those three years 
twenty of them had been engaged in teaching. The amount which had then 
been expended was about $4,300. 

The Course of Study, which had originally embraced three years, was at 
length nominally reduced totwo years. This was done by throwing the earlier 
part of the course into a primary department, and at the same time making 
large additions from higher knowledge. The two years’ course is as follows: 

Studies of the Junior Class. 
Ha ee Grammar, . ‘ ghee ve “Vea "Cire Wart alg jiaves 


= — ° Be oh che ee. aes. ays - etme ae Whately. 
. : ° . . “Milton's Paradise Lost. 


Prasclogy, 3 . . . ° ° ‘ . - Hayward. 
Euclid’ metry, . ° ° ° ° “ ° ° ° . . ” Simeon or — 
. . . . . . . . . Ci 


Bota 

Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry, 

Astronomy, ° 
Intellectual Philosop phy, 
Philosophy of Natural History, . 


Studies of the Senior Class. 


a eam aca . 


Natural Theolog Bs ° 

Moral Philosophy, . ° 

Analogy of Natural ‘and Revealed Religion, . ° ° ° . 

Evidences of Christianity, . . Alexander. 


Of these studies, ‘snides, Botany, Physiology, Natural History, Butler’s 
Analogy, and the Evidences of Christianity were added during the last ten 
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years of the school. This was done by making some advance every year, the 
Principal herself superintending it. The course in History, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Logic and Rhetoric was from time to time considerably enlarged. The 
pupils brought written statements of their acquired knowledge, were thorough- 
ly examined in such parts of it as bélonged to the Regular Course, and the re- 
sults, together with the statements, recorded and preserved. The academic 
year closed in April, and such as on examination appeared qualified were re- 
ceived, as the case might be, into the Junior or into the Senior Class. If they 
satisfactorily completed the course, they received a written testimonial of the 
same. These nominal classes, even when reached and registered, were not 
kept separate in recitation; they were rather indices of attainments, than 
guides to future studies. Temporary classes were formed for study and reci- 
tation, according to the convenience of teachers and pupils. 

From 1830 to 1836 three series of Calisthenic Exercises were introduced, 
which might be taken either with or without Music. Much account was made 
of these exercises, Nearly all the pupils participated in them, and they con- 
tributed largely to health and gracefulness, as well as to vivacity and enjoy- 
ment. 

From 1830 and onwards, Vocal Music was a very distinct and valuable fea- 
ture of the school. Lowell Mason sometimes contributed his personal aid in 
lessons and illustrations. He furnished teachers of his own training, second 
to none for cultivating the voice, and eminent even in the choirs of Boston. 
If, as is certainly true, the Ipswich young ladies returned to their homes with 
their natural joyousness undiminished, it was doubtless in part due to the en- 
livening power of Calisthenics and Vocal Music; in part also to the habitual 
cheerfulness and loving kindness of their principal and teachers. 

The Ipswich Seminary was never in any sense a mechanical system. There 
was no Procustean bed to which every one must be either cut or stretched. 
Much depended on the moral and intellectual ascendency of Miss Grant over 
the entire school; nevertheless the characters and genius, tastes and habits of 
the pupils were wisely but liberally consulted. Miss Grant’s fixed purpose 
was to know intimately every scholar in order that she might do for her the 
best that was possible; and she sought to inspire and eminently succeeded in 
inspiring every teacher with the same purpose. 

In pursuance of these views, she divided her school into sections, and put 
each section in the particular charge of one teacher. It was the duty of this 
teacher to acquaint herself ‘with the health, habits, intellectual improvement, 
and moral and religious. state of every young lady in her section ; to attend to 
tlie investigation and recitation of a Bible lesson every week ; to be the friend 
and adviser of each; to interest herself in everything that concerned their 
general improvement ; and in very many respects, to sustain the same relation 
to her section, ds the principal of a small school does to her pupils. 

At first the ratio of teachers to pupils was one to twenty ; but in process of 
time as Vocal Music, Calisthenics, Mezzotint Painting and Drawing were in- 
troduced, the ratio was ‘increased as one to fifteen. Nearly all these teachers 
received at least a part of their education inthe seminary. Thus they felt 
towards the principal a filial confidence, and entered into her views and labors 
with cheerful vigor and hearty sympathy. These teachers were instructed and 
inspired to regard every pupil as a sister; and whatever might be the follies or 
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defects of any less favored one, to abstain from any remarks of a sportive, or 
satirical nature about her. Characters were not to be dissected, faults and 
misconduct were not to be spread out for amusement, Nothing but the 
good of the pupil or the school was to justify criticism. In short, the teach- 
er’s duty was to aid the pupils in correcting their own faults, and to labor with 
Christ-like benevolence for their highest good. 

When Miss Grant wished to establish a school regulation, she was wont to 
begin, sage that she was, with a lesson in political philosophy. She would say, 
“ When people come into society, each one must give up somewhat of his nat- 
ural rights. A man living alone may eat, sleep, study, work, at his own hours. 
When he comes into society there is a general good to be consulted ; and when 
there is interference, that must set aside the individual preference.” When 
she had established the general principle, and secured such conviction as to 
shame almost all dissent, she would bring forward her particular case. It 
might be silence in study hours, or in school ; it might be retirement at night; 
early rising in the morning ; promptness at meals, recitations or public school 
exercises. When all understood and felt the necessity of the rule she would 
put the question ; there wasseldom any dissent. Then the school would freely 
pledge itself to keep the newly established rule; each pupil to take care of one 
person in that respect, and each to keep her own account of success or failure. 
Thus her government was rather in her pupils, than over them. Thus she 
formed character, by securing the constant effort of her pupils to form their 
own. Habits thus grounded and settled are not easily dropped. This govern- 
ment might seem republican; but she herself knew, none better, that it was 
still, and more truly, monarchical. One mind informed, one judgment directed, 
one hand guided, one will governed all ; but it was the clearest mind, the purest 
judgment, the firmest hand, the strongest and the most rightful will ; and it 
wrought from within, not from without. The school was hers only. The 
pupils were committed solely to her for training, and she must train them in 
the most effectual and decisive way, into self-governed, self-reliant, useful women. 
None that knew of the products of her method can doubt its success. 

In the matter of study and instruction it was common to indulge a breadth 
much beyond the text book. Such studies as Logic, Rhetoric, History, and 
Mental and Moral Philosophy plainly allow, and even require this greater lati- 
tude. Here the pupils were required, indeed, thoroughly to master the text 
book. Miss Grant, as she often said, believed in “old rote ;” but she would 
not be confined to it. She made her scholars investigate and understand prin- 
ciples, and she was not satisfied with words. Mechanical recitations were not 
tolerated. The ideas under the words must be understood. Questions outside 
the lesson, but connected with it, were to be freely asked by the teachers, and 
might be as freely brought by the pupils. In Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
they were led to study their own minds, from which all true written books on 
those subjects must be drawn. In short, everywhere they were taught to go 
to the foundation, and not allowed to content themselves with the mere dicta 
of authors. Lively discussions and growing interest, excellent mental disci- 
pline and correct judgment were common fruits of this course. 

When the first quarter of a text book was finished by a class, it was Miss 
Grant’s manner to have it reviewed ; when the first half was finished, the half 
was carefully reviewed ; and at the end there was a review of the whole. This 
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done, the text book was laid by, and there was no other review or preparation 
for examination in that study at any future time. 

There were no academic prizes or honors, unless a testimonial of having 
fairly completed the course may be called an honor No individuals distin- 
guished themselves by special literary exercises at the time of graduation. 
No kind of stimulus was ever applied to ambition. Nothing was done by prin- 
cipal or teachers that could foster a spirit of rivalry. There,was no talk what- 
ever about marks and rank. To none but the highest and purest motives did 
Miss Grant ever appeal. The love of knowledge, the desire of mental power, 
the duty of doing good, of these she had long felt the force. She knew how to 
apply these motives with great power. Had she appealed to lower ones, it would 
have been suicidal of her grand purpose to form pure and elevated characters. 

More time was given to the Bible than to any other single study. There 
was always an exercise of this kind on Monday morning to which every pupil 
was expected to give two hours’ previous preparation. This exercise was often 
continued the successive mornings of the week, until the whole subject was 
thoroughly discussed and understood. Sacred History, Geography, Antiqui- 
ties, everything to elucidate and impress was brought into thisexercise. Miss 
Grant was mighty in the Scriptures, not less in the Old than in the New Tes- 
tament. The crimes and the virtues, the wickedness and the excellence of 
‘men and women portrayed in the Bible, these she illustrated for the instruction 
and training of her own scholars. 

Miss Grant exercised a most powerful influence over her pupils by her famil- 
iar lectures. In these lectures she discussed a great variety of subjects; such 
as health, dress, diet and exercise ; the care of one’s own room and wardrobe; 
manners, including courtesy, personal appearance, grace of movement and 
gesture, tone of voice and address. Methods of study, motives to it, valuable 
courses of reading, the teaching and training of children were also presented 
in these lectures. It would be difficult to mention a practical subject that she 
did not touch. The name of those that she did touch, and to excellent pur- 
pose, is legion. Her pupils often said that these lectures were worth more to 
them than all the studies of the course. Influences from this source did much 
to make of her pupils useful, practical and cultivated women in the various 
spheres which they have so honorably filled. As early as 1829 her Senior 
Class prepared a list of topics on which they had heard her speak in these ex- 
ercises. It numbers one hundred and fifty subjects. 
+’ During the fifteen years of Miss Grant’s school at Derry and Ipswich, about 
sixteen hundred young ladies came under her care. Of these, one hundred 
and fifty-six received the testimonial of having finished the course. 


Character and Services. 

Mrs. Zilpah Grant Banister was not a great linguist. Except a little Latin, 
she never introduced foreign tongues, either ancient or modern, into any of her 
schools. Nor was she much conversant with the vast range of English litera- 
ture. Yet she knew with rare perfection her own native speech, and on every 
needful occasion could use it with excelling fitness and power. When she 
spoke, you chose to listen; ard when she ceased, you reflected. She was nei- 
ther imaginative nor learned; neither humorous nor witty; never fervid, nor 
often pathetic; but whatever she said was so well said, and in itself so fit, just 
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and proper, that addition seemed tame and self-condemned. She never in- 
dulged in those current intensities of expression, which by repetition have lost 
their original intensity. She seldom hesitated, seldom failed of the right 
word; never retraced and began again, never spoke in a hurry, never said 
what she had not meant to say. She spoke upon themes which she had long 
studied, and on which her mind and her heart were alike full. You might 
doubt whether her wisdom or her kindness were the greater ; but you could 
not doubt the joint reign of both. She was far from an immoderate talker. 
In conversation she did not lecture, and she never usurped the field. She was 
willing enough to express her own mind, and on all ordinary subjects she had 
a mind to express ; but she loved, at least as well, to hear yours also. 

She was eminently social. Nothing human was indifferent to her; servant 
or sultan interested her alike. The book of human nature was her chief and 
constant study. Excépt Bunyan’s Allegory, probably she never read any work 
of fiction ; but no girl ever read a novel with more, engrossing interest than 
she the leaves of human life, turned without fingers, before her eyes every day. 
No idle curiosity begat this ruling passion, that grew with her growth, strength- 
ened with her strength, and never slackened till she drew her last breath. 
It was a wise, all-controlling, principled and passionate benevolence, and it 
opened its own way to those secret chambers where strangers are not allowed 
to enter or intermeddle. Her pupils confided to her their dearest secrets, as 
they would to none other, and she was to them the wisest and safest of coun- 
sellors. She did not largely know of birds, and beasts and plants, not more 
than she did of books and tongues; but she knew girls, and grown women, 
and grown men. She knew religious experience. She was at home in all 
matters of domestic economy and in all works of benevolence and mercy. In 
these fields lay her wealth and her power. Here she might truly be said to 
shine without a rival; yet without the slightest affectation or apparent con- 
sciousness of eminence. Here she was authority, and the most experienced 
could learn from her lips. Eminent professional men enjoyed her society, and 
appreciated her conversation. She knew how to ask a question, as well as to 
give an answer. Her mind was of the tentative sort; always watching on the 
frontiers of its knowledge for any chance to push those frontiers a little far- 
ther back. She could make the best use of whatever she knew, and drew to the 
best use whatever was known by those around her. She was in no sense an 
exquisite; but always left the impression of pure refinement and cultivation, 
yet cultivation carried to such a degree that its luster obscured the semblance ~ 
of art. Girls that wanted to grow into polished women, fondly wished to be 
like her. If she were listened to as a teacher, she was quite as much watched 
and imitated as a lady. She was refined without affectation ; dignified with- 
out stiffness ; self-respectful without pride ; serious without austerity ; economi- 
cal without meanness ; patient without indifference to pain ; benevolent with- 
out weakness; religious without superstition; and though her mother was 
subject to grievous turns of religious melancholy, yet the daughter was habit- 
ually cheerful without the slightest trace of levity. 

Mrs. Banister had an acute observation; an eye and an ear that caught what 
many in the same situation would have missed ; a broad and capacious under- 
standing, with ample room for much intellectual store; a clear and sound 
judgment which suffered nothing to appear magnified through the mist of pas- 
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sion; a retentive memory, which held dates, persons, traits of character and 
ineident with surprising fidelity ; regular habits of association which kept sim- 
ilar things together, and suffered no inextricable confusion ; an admirable tact, 
which enabled her to walk among, and act with many different characters with- 
out friction ; an attractive power, which made it delightful to be associated 
with her; these qualities fitted her easily to comprehend and conduct affairs 
as complicated as any that fall to the lot of educated ladies. Probably it is 
the judgment of all competent persons who knew her, that her administrative 
ability was never fully tested by any affairs she ever had in hand; but that 
she might easily have conducted affairs much more difficult and complicated. 

Her benevolence had the force and womanly tenderness of passion, with the 
solid firmness and unyielding toughness of principle. Her means were com- 
paratively limited, yet her gifts, like those of her kindred, among whom she 
had her birth and growth, were large, wide-spread and habitual. Her benefi- 
cenee embraced relatives, friends,the poor, and more than the established 
charities of her own denomination. It was inspired by Christ-like love, fed by 
economy, and regulated by wisdom. 

In. her religious life might be seen the true beginning of that life which is 
eternal. Of all the fruits of the spirit which St. Paul enumerates, none were 
wanting, none were sickly,mone ever appeared intermittent. These few words 
may perhaps best express her as a Christian; a beautiful child in the arms of 
a loved and trusted father. 

In the beginning of the present century, young ladies even in moderately 
easy circumstances seldom went beyond the district school. The daughters of 
the wealthy, instead of adding a higher course of intellectual training, were in- 
dulged extensively in the so-called accomplishments. The second quarter of 
the century, gave to female education a general and mighty impulse, whose 
waves, like those of the ether, still propagate themselves, and everywhere 
earry light. Of the fonr well-known heroines in this awakening, Miss Grant 
was neither the last nor the least. The noble structure at South Hadley dates 
and perpetuates Miss Lyon’s part in the movement; but before Miss Lyon, 
and greater than Miss Lyon, was Miss Grant. Miss Lyon was indeed a noble 
eriginal. Her Creator made her; but she came from His hands like the un- 
polished marble from the quarry, the uncut diamond from the mine. It was 
Miss Grant, more than any other person or thing, who for twelve years moki- 
ed, trained, informed and inspired her for her not over-appreciated work. 
But Miss Grant’s essential and unquestionable part in it, in truth and justice, 
ought not to be forgotten. Besides this, every influence that went from Miss 
Grant’s school powerfully helped the general cause. Seventy-five years ago, 
few thought that more than the common elements were necessary for a daugh- 
ter; anything more would make her less domestic, less healthy, less useful. 
When Miss Grant’s pupils returned home, more domestic, more willing to be 
useful, and not less healthy, objections vanished, and the higher substantial ed- 
ucation no longer needed defense. Now within the boundaries of New Eng- 
land, and wherever New England has traveled, it is as rare to find any one who 
doubis about the higher education for young ladies, as seventy-five years ago, 
it was rare to find any who believed in it, or even gave the subject a thought. 
Her own eminent share in this result was honorable to Mrs. Banister, and is 
grateful to her surviving friends and pupils. 
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MEMOIR. 


Wu Torrey Harais, LL.D., for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury associated honcrably as teacher and superintendent with the 
Public Schools of St. Louis, was born in West Killingly, Windham - 
Oounty, Conn., September 10, 1835. On the father’s side he is 
descended from Thomas Harris, one of the early settlers of the 
Providence plantations with Roger Williams, and on the mother’s 
side, from William Torrey, who settled in Weymouth, Mass., in 
1640; and from his own immediate progenitors he inherits a con- 
stitution capable of any amount of hard work of mind or body. 
To this “good breeding” he had the best New England training 
for American life: (1) the district school of his native town; (2) 
the intermediate and grammar grades of the Public Schools of 
Providence; (3) the general and preparatory course for five years 
of the Academy, at Woodstock, Worcester, and Andover; asso- 
ciated (4) with intervals every year of school teaching by which 
his own attainments were reviewed and made his own by commu- 
nicating the same to other minds; and (5) three years of hard 
study at Yale College, from 1854 to 1857. 

Thus bred and taught, he substituted for the fourth year of a 
college course, a year of travel, observation, and private teaching 
in St. Louis, which on nearer view he concluded was the place for 
him to reside, study, and work in. To this city in 1858 he brought 
his wife, Miss Sarah Tully Bugbee of Providence. Here one of 
his twosons is now located in business. In May, 1858, Mr. Harris 
became assistant teacher in the Franklin School, and after a year’s 
experience in that position, was promoted to the principalship of 
the Clay School. After eight years of faithful and successful 
work in perfecting the classification, instruction, and discipline of 
this District School, in which the graded system was first thoroughly 
tried; Mr. Harris was invited by Mr. Duvoll to assist him in the 
work of general supervision; and in 1868 he was elected by the 
Board of School Directors Superintendent of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, a position which he held by re-election every year till 
May, 1880, when he signified his purpose to withdraw. 
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It is seldom that a school officer enters on the administration of 
@ system with such practical knowledge of all the details which 
enter into the studies, the first admission, the successive promotions 
from grade to grade, and the instruction from the primary class to 
. the High or Normal School. To this practical experience of his 
own, he was constantly adding a diligent study of the best treat- 
ises in the English, French, and German languages on the general 
principles of education, and th organization and administration of 
systems of public instruction; and at the same time Mr. Harris 
was subjecting his own experience and views, and the experience 
and suggestions of others gathered from books, ‘to the experience 
and discussions of living teachers and school officers assembled in 
city, state, and national conventions. No teacher or school officer 
in the whole country has more promptly responded by formal lec- 
ture, or brief discussion to invitations from any quarter, east or 
west, north or south, to attend and assist at such gatherings. 

Before passing to an exposition of the system of Public Schools 
as found by Mr. Harris in 1867, and left to his successor in 1880 to 
carry on the work of development, we will add biographically:— 
In 1866 he was one of the founders and always an active member 
of the Philosophical Society of St. Louis; and in 1867 he started 
on his own responsibility the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
which he has continued to edit as a medium for communicating to 
the public the views of the advanced thinkers of our own and 
other countries in the domain of speculative philosophy and pshycol- 
ogy. The number last issued (No. 56, of Vol. xiv, for October, 
1880) is published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. In 1863 
he published his ‘Jntroduction to Philosophy” as a key to the spec- 
ulations of Kant, Leibnitz, and Spinoza; in 1875-7 he contributed 
upwards of forty original articles to Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia, 
of which he became associated editor in 1875; in 1871 he issued 
the first volume of Hegel’s Logic in paraphrase and translation, 
and announces the second volume in parts in 1880; and as pub- 
lisher he announces the completion of the publication of Fichte’s 
great works, the translation of which was begun by A. E. Krueger 
in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. In the same Journal 
have appeared many valuable papers on Pedagogics, by Miss 
Brackett, Prof. Soldan, and others, in paraphrase and translation 
of Rosenkrantz, Benneke, and other German educators, several of 
which are issued as independent treatises. Miss Brackett’s pe, 
phrase of Rosenkrantz makes a valuable volume by itself. 
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SUPERINTENDENCE OF DR. HARRIS. 
Mr. Harris entered on the adufinistration of the public schools 
after the first stage of indifference and opposition was passed.* 
The poor school,—poor in itself, and avowedly for the poor, with its 
Lancasterian arrangements of forms and backless seats, and econ- 
omical substitutes of monitors for teachers, had given way to the 
common school—common, because it was cheap enough for the 
poor and good enough for the rich and actually resorted to by the 
rich and poor; the right of property taxation for school purposes 
had been conceded and acted on as in other great public interests; 
the half-dozen independent schools in the same territorial dis- 
trict, and sometimes in the same building, were superceded by 
a single organization, with a competent teacher at the head, with 
all the children classified according to age and attainments to 
facilitate instruction and discipline, and assistant teachers acting 
under and in harmony with the principal on a scale of studies 
reaching from the primary school to the High School; a corps of 
well qualified teachers had been secured, first by going into the 
open market of the whole country and offering the highest wages 
for the best talent and experience, and then by establishing a City 
Normal School for a home supply of female teachers as assistants; 
the sympathy and co-operation of large masses of population 
had been secured by introducing the German language into the 
public schools; and the disturbing agitation of religious exercises 
had been avoided, when the first school was opened in 1840, by 
assigning the whole subject of special religious instruction to the 
home and the church in its denominational organizations; and as 
the source and security of all the improvements which had been 
introduced, and the support of all efforts to devise and carry out 
wise plans for future development, the School Board had been 
from the start composed of wise and intelligent men, whose action 
was lifted out of the changes and turmoil of annual municipal 
elections by their mode of appointment and tenure of office, and 
whose control over appropriations for public schools was not sub- 
ject to sudden fits ot economy in officers whose day of judgment 
was the next election. The pioneer work was done, and well done, 
and in the Board of Directors were men of intelligence and social 
influence strong enough to sustain the suggestions of an able 
superintendent. 





*For history of Pubtic Schools in St. Louis rrom 1882 to the establishment of the High 
School, see Barnard’s Journal, Vol. I, p. 348. 
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From 1867 to 1880 the school facilities, in buildings and teach- 
ers, kept pace with the increaset of population, which more than 
doubled, and each grade of schools was proportionally strength- 
ened. The school attendance expanded from 15,000 to 50,000, 
and the school life of many thousand pupils was prolonged from 
3 to 5 years, by beginning earlier and ending later. 

To the gradual and continuous improvement of the internal 
economy of the schools Dr. Harris has largely contributed in 
every point, and especially by— 

1, Extending the period as well as improving the substance 
and discipline of primary instruction. The incorporation of the 
Kindergarten into the system, under Miss Blow’s beneficent and 
judicious leadership and supervision, and the general use of Leigh’s 
pronouncing orthography in teaching to read, has added at least 
three years to the mental growth of every child who leaves school 
at the age of ten. 

2. The system of classification and frequent promotion from 
section to section under the careful examination and reports of 
Supervisory Principals, is an immense advance on the ordinary 
practice of annual promotion in city graded schools, and keeps a 
large number of pupils from leaving school prematurely, in mere 
despair of getting on with their fellows. The action of these 
Supervisory Principals in equalizing the work of teachers in many 
ways is highly useful to the schools. 

3. The introduction of the “spiral” course of instruction in 
natural science and history, widening and deepening each year as 
it advances, adds largely to the positive attainments of the pupils. 

4, The plan of German instruction by which 20,000 pupils 
acquire a second language, without diminution of English schol- 
‘arship, or increase of expense to the Board 

5. The systematic instruction in good behavior by regular les- 
sons and text-books. 

It will be seen from the following outline of the system, and 
birds-eye view of the schools in 1880, that under Dr. Harris's 
diligent and wise supervision the system itself has become consol- 
idated and strengthened in public favor by its continued and un- 
broken suecess, and that the individual schools in their well-ad- 
justed gradation and relations to each other, may be studied for 
examples of the instruction and discipline which the American 
system of Graded schools offers to all the children of the commu- 
nity from the age of three years: until they are absorbed by the 
avocations of life, be it early or late, and even follows them into 
their homes and occupations, after they have ceased to be enrolled 
as pupils, by the supplementary advantages of Evening Schools 
and the Public School Library. 
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SYSTEM AND STATISTICS IN 1880.* 

For purposes of local government the area of the city is divided 
into fourteen wards, each ward eiecting two members to a Council 
charged with all municipal legislation, and presided over by a 
Mayor, who with various Commissions created by the State, 
co-operate in the administration of the great departments of health, 
water, fire, police, and other municipal interests, except those of 
Public Instruction, which by the Legislature are assigned to a 
special Board. 


I. BOARD OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

All powers relating to the management of the St. Louis Public 
Schools are vested in a body politic and corporate, styled “ The 
Board of President and Directors of the St.Louis Public Schools.” 

1. This Board consists of twenty-eight members—one from each 
ward. 

2. The officers of the Board are: Ist, a president and vice-pres- 
ident; 2d, a secretary; 3d, a superintendent; 4th, two assistant 
superintendents, one of whom must speak German; 6th, attorney; 
7th, bailiff; 8th, treasurer; 9th, architect; 10th, supply agent. 

3. The Board and its officers are all the persons who have any 
official connection with the public schools. 

4, The members of the Board are elected by the people for a 
term of three years—one-third go out of office each year. 

5. No member of the Board can hold his seat if interested in 
any kind of contract touching the schools. 

6. An important feature in the organization of the Board is ite 
standing committees, consisting of one member from each district 
(composed of two wards). These committees, thus made up of 
members from different parts of the city, have in charge the busi- 
ness of recommending teachers, regulating the course of study, 
selecting plans for buildings and supervising their erection, leasing 
the real estate, etc., etc. The advantage of this arrangement in 
protecting local interests from local influences is obvious. 


REMARKS.—(1.) Relation of Public Schools to the State. 


The principle on which the government in this country is based requires 
that there shall be no authority exercised by the general government in 
matters of merely local interest. The national government shall not inter- 
fere unless in national interests, each State only in what interests that 
State. To the municipal authority shall be left all purely local affairs. 
Hitherto in the history of the nation, education has not been deemed a 





*From Report of Superintendent (Dr. Harris) for 1879-80. 
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subject for national legislation, except in so far as to make grants of land 
for the support of schools and colleges, and to appoint a national Commis. 
sioner of Education, whose duty it is to collect statistics and disseminate 
information. While it assumes the authority to legislate for education, it 
does not assume the local management, but only furnishes material aid. 
The individual States, however, have recognized education asa matter 
for legislation, and have constitutional and statutory provisions to provide 
funds, and to enjoin upon municipalities the duty of establishing schools. 

The general participation of all the people in the functjons of electors 
makes it a matter of concern to each and every man what the educational 
qualifications of all his fellow-citizens are. The fact that local self -govern- 
ment is the rule makes universal education necessary. The national 
government and the State and municipal governments regard education as 
@ public necessity, therefore, on the ground that the people are not only 
to be law-abiding citizens, who are intelligent enough to read and under- 
stand the laws which they are expected to obey, but are also to be the 
law-makers; and who should therefore be intelligent enough to perceive 
the social and historical conditions that make occasion for new laws, and 
have the ability to shape their provisions. 

Productive industry makes no less demands on educated intelligence for 
the directive power to manage its machinery and control its combinations. 
If the laborer is not educated, and his productive capacity thereby 
increased, he cannot accumulate the wealth necessary to afford him the 
leisure to give sufficient attention to public affairs to comprehend them, 
nor does he have the intellectual capacity for this purpose. 

Thus, democracy is impossible to realize without universal education. 

The State, therefore, enjoins upon its municipalities the duty to estab- 
lish and maintain schools. 

(2.) Organization for the Management of Schools. 

The powers relating to the management of city schools are often vested 
in boards, the members of which are appointed by the mayor, and con- 
firmed by the city council or aldermen. In such cases the school hoard 
is dependent upon tlie legislative branch of the municipal government for 
appropriations from the treasury to pay the salaries of teachers and 
officers, and to meet the current expenses of the schools. New buildings 
and building-sites are in that case usually provided by the city govern- 
ment directly, but in some cases by the school board. 

The city council is more interested in municipal improvements and in 
questions of a semi-political or partisan nature than in schools, and is apt 
to stint the supply of the school funds at unseasonable times. Moreover, 
the school-buildings which it erects are likely to be ill-adapted for school 
purposes, and disproportionately costly, for the reason that school archi- 
tecture has its peculiar conditioning laws, and ordinary city architects, 
under building committees appointed in the city council, very rarely know 
these peculiar conditions, or give heed to the statement of them by experts. 

Where a cumbrous machinery of auditing and paying bills is in exist- 
ence, it is a well-known result that it adds to the expenses of running the 
schools. Dealers who trade for cash, and who are too honorable to resort 
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to lobbying or ‘‘log-rolling,” do not undertake jobs in such cases, and 
there come in their stead a class of ‘‘ middle-men,” who make contracts 
at extortionate rates, or else at ruinously lew rates, with the intention to 
recover extra remuneration through their skill in influencing the members. 

A board elected by the people direct, for the special purpose of man- 
aging the schools, and vested with limited powers of taxation, is sure to 
look after school interests, at least to the extent of the popular demand in 
that direction, and is not liable to be diverted from the care of the schools 
so much as to sacrifice them for other municipal interests. 


(8.) Internal Organization of the Board. 

The St. Louis School Board, as before stated, appoints annually a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, bailiff, attorney, treasurer, architect, sup- 
ply-agent, and a superintendent; the president and vice-president being 
elected from its own body. The president appoints from the Board seven 
large standing committees having charge respectively (a) of the examina- 
tion and appointment of teachers; (d) choice of text-books, and course of 
study; (c) erection and repair of buildings, and supervision of janitors; 
(@) leasing the property of the Board which is held for revenue purposes; 
(e-) ways and means; (f) Public School Library; (g) supplies. These 
important committees are composed in such a way as to represent all sec- 
tions of the city, each district of four wards being entitled to one member 
on each of the committees, which are thus in fact sub-boards, consisting of 
eight members each (the president being member ez officio). These sub- 
boards have frequent sittings, and digest the details of the administration 
of the schools, and report the results to the Board at its regular monthly 
meetings. Besides these large committees, there are three small commit- 
tees, having charge of salaries, auditing, and rules, respectively. 

It frequently happens that school boards form a loose aggregate of local 
committees, each charged with the supervision of the schools in its ward 
or district, and exercising the important functions of appointing teachers 
(and sometimes of examining and deciding upon their qualifications), as 
well as of visiting and superintending the schools of its district, examin- 
ing classes, admitting pupils, etc. 

Such local authority inevitably leads to great inequalities in the school 
system, and those districts which need the most enlightened management 
and the best teachers get the poorest supervision and the poorest instruc- 
tors by reason of the incompetency of their representatives in the Board. 
Local committees (even when composed of good men) are unable to with- 
stand sudden local gusts of popular feeling or prejudice, while large com- 
mittees, composed of representatives fram all parts of the city, can afford 
protection to each section against its own extreme tendencies. Not one 
single locality, but the entire interest of the whole city, is consulted in 
transactions relating to the examination and employment of teachers, 
regulation of the course of study, selection of building-sites and plans for 
buildings, supervision of their erection, etc. 


I REVENUE. 
The revenues of the Board for school purposes are derived: 
1, From rents: The property owned by the Board consists of a 
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large landed property donated by the general government; value 
estimated at $1,279,027.93, yielding the past year an income of 
$50,285.65. 

2. A tax levied by the Board annually, at a rate not to exceed 
five mills (.005) on the dollar of city property, of which only four 
mills can be used for current expenses, and the balance collected 
to pay the bonded debt. Last year the Board assessed four and 
one-half mills (.0044), which yielded $759,856.98. 

3. Other revenues: From the State school-fund, including 
annual interest on the school-fund, together with twenty-five per 
cent. of the State revenue, amounting to $71,268.85 the past year. 
There is also a considerable sum from fines in criminal cases. 

4. Income of the Board from sources named, for year ending 
July 31, 1879: 


From four-mill tax, ‘ P ‘ ‘ i . js . $759,856.98 
Rents. ° e ° e ° ° - 50,285.65 

om” State. school- fund, x é ‘ ¢ " ‘ . * 71,268.85 
“« Fines, . ° m ° ° ° ° é P 8,586.61 


Total, - $884,997.09 







III. SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE. 

1. It is the policy of the Board to build twelve-room buildings, 
three stories in height, having four rooms to the floor, and each 
one placed in a corner, so as to get light from four large windows, 
placed, two in the rear of the pupils and two on the left side. Of 
late it has become the practice to group schools near each other— 
on the same block, if possible—and place the whole group under 
one principal, thus giving him charge of twenty or more rooms. 
The school-yards usually contain about 22,000 square feet, of 
which about 6,000 feet are covered with the buildings. 

2. These buildings are furnished.with “combination furniture,” 
each seat adapted to two pupils. Each room seats about sixty 
pupils, if in the primary grades; fifty, if in the higher grades of 
the district schools. 

3. The two rooms on either side of the hall which runs through 
the house, dividing it into two parts, are separated by movable 
partitions, so that they may be united for general exercises, such 
as singing, etc. 

4. Each school is supplied with a piano, purchased, in part, by 
the money raised by the patrons of the school; the Board formerly 
made it a practice to furnish one-half the cost of a piano when 
the school raised the other half. 
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5. It is thought that seven hundred pupils are quite as many as 
is desirable to bring together in one building. The division of 
pupils into classes, and their assignment to rooms containing fifty 
or sixty pupils each, placed under the special charge of a teacher 
for instruction and discipline, secures in the maximum degree the 
personal iafluence of the teacher upon each pupil. 

The old style of school-building, in which pupils studied in a 
large room under the police control of the principal, and repaired 
to the small recitation-room to recite to the assistant teacher, was 
notably inefficient in securing this penetration of the personal 
influence of the teacher. The pupils under that system were not 
humanized as they are under the one now practiced. 

6. Smaller buildings than those above mentioned do not furnish 
pupils enough for a thorough classification, at least in the higher 
grades of the course of study. 


IV. GRADES OF SCHOOLS, STUDIES, ETC. 

1. There are three grades of day-schools—the High, Normal, 
and District. The latter includes grammar, intermediate, and 
primary departments in the same building. The two sexes are 
educated together. Besidés these, there is held, for four months 
in the year, a system of evening schools. 

There are two sessions per day, except in the High and Nor- 
mal. First session commences at 9 a. m. and closes at 12 m.; second 
session at 1.30 Pp. m., to 3.45 p.m. In the High and Normal, there 
is one session from 9 to 2.30 o’clock, with one intermission. Even- 
ing schools hold from 7 to 9 p. m., on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays. 


Regulations of the Board as to Instruction. 

The District School course of study shall be divided into eight 
grades, each grade including an average year’s work, as nearly as 
may be, and the whole to constitute a thorough course in the fol- 
lowing branches: Reading, spelling, writing, drawing, vocal music, 
descriptive and physical geography, mental and written arithmetic, 
English grammar, History and Constitution of the United States, 
composition, outlines of general history, and outlines of physics 
and natural history. German shall be elective in such district 
schools as are designated by the Board from time to time. But 
no Anglo-American pupil shall be allowed to commence the study 
of German above the lowest grade unless he is able to pass a sat- 
isfactory examination in the work of the previous grades, and no 
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pupil shall be allowed to discontinue the study of German, after 
selecting the same, except with the consent of the superintendent. 

The High School course of study shall cover a period of four 
years, and shall constitute a general and a classical course, as 
arranged, subject to such modifications as the Board shall direct. . 

It shall embrace the following studies: Arithmetic, physical 
geography, algebra, English analysis, Latin, drawing, geometry, 
Greek, physiology, ancient geography, astronomy, universal his- 
tory, English literature, Constitution of the United States, vocal 
music, rhetorical exercises, natural philosophy, chemistry, book- 
keeping, trigonometry, botany, zodlogy, history of art, French, 
German, and mental and moral philosophy, arranged so as to 
form a genéral and a classical course. 

The course of study in the Normal School shall be strictly pro- 
fessional, and limited to one year. 

It shall embrace the following studies, including the modes of 
teaching the same in each case: Arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, Latin, reading and elocution, composition, vocal music, 
drawing and penmanship, human anatomy, and physiology, Con- 
stitution of algebra, history, geometry, mental philosophy, natural 
philosophy, English literature, theory and art of teaching. 

The O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute shall include, first, an 
elementary course in the ordinary branches —reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, outlines of physics and geography—conducted 
in such schools as the Board shall establish from year to year, for 
the benefit of such of the industrial population of the city as have 
no facilities for availing themselves of the day-schools; secondly, 
a higher course, including the following studies: Line drawing, 
higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, chemistry, natural philos- 
ophy, English grammar, the German language, and book-keeping, 
and such other branches of technological instruction as may be 
required by a sufficient number of pupils to form a class. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 
The course of study is laid down with a view to give the pupil the 
readiest and most thorough practical command of those conventionalties of 
intelligence—those arts and acquirements which are the means of direc- 
tive power and of further self-education. These preliminary educational 
accomplishments open at once to the mind of the pupil two opposite direc- 
tions: (a) the immediate mastery over the world of productive industry— 
the mathematics and natural sciences; (0) the initiation into the means of 
combination with one’s fellow men, the world of humanity, practically 
and theoretically—language, and literature, and civil history. 
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The course of study therefore includes reading and writing, arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, history, and Constitution of the United States, draw- 
ing, outlines of natural science (including botany, physiology, zodlogy, 
natural philosophy, physical geography, astronomy, and chemistry), and 
outlines of general history. 

In the High Schools, the languages, aneient and modern, the higher 
mathematics, sciences, and literature are pursued. 

In the Normal School, specific preparation is given to qualify graduates 
of the High School for teaching. 

In the St. Louis schools, the primary instruction is considered to be of 
especial importance. By the use of the phonetic system of learning 
to read (invented by Dr. Edwin Leigh), at least one year is saved in learn- 
ing to read. The method uses a modified alphabet, so formed that each 
character has one sound only. Each letter in this alphabet resembles the 
corresponding letter of the ordinary alphabet so nearly that the general 
appearance of the words is preserved, and a transition to the ordinary 
type is found quite easy after half a year’s work in the new alphabet. 


The Kindergarten. 
The kindergarten grade of instruction has been added in many schools, 
as an introduction to the primary grade. 


Natural Science. 

In order to adapt the course of study to the wants of a manufacturing 
community (an office which the kindergarten also assists in performing), 
and to the general demands of the age, the study of natural science has 
been introduced into all grades of the district schools. Oral lessons are 
given one day in the week, one hour in length, and as the course is a 
“spiral” one, it is traversed anew once in three years; each pupil has 
the opportunity of coming to the same topics three times in his course 
through the district schools. 


Q German Instruction. 

German instruction is given in all the grades of school as an optional 
study for pupils of German descent, and for such Anglo-Americans as are 
able to take the extra work. The object is to carry the German pupil 
through the necessary steps to enable him to read and write the tongue of 
his ancestors, and to give him the key to its literature. Twenty thousand 
pupils take this study, one-fourth being Anglo-Americans. 


Classification and Grading—Frequent Promotions. 

An important innovation in the stereotyped organization, as found in 
many city schools, has been made in St. Louis, with a view to facilitate 
proper grading and classification. In order to meet the wants of pupils, 
some of whom are slow by temperament or weak in bodily health, and 
some of whom are strong and of active temperament, frequent reclassifi- 
cation is made, in such a manner as to allow the bright and rapid pupils 
to advance into the classes above. This promotion and reclassification 
occurs as often as once in ten wecks, whereas, according to the old plan, 
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such classification takes place only at the end of the school year, and the 
consequence is that the difference in ability to do the work of the school 
grows.to be very great between the best and poorest in each class before 
the reclassification takes place. 

Colored Children. 


The children of the colored population (£9,000) are gathered by them- 
selves in schools taught by colored teachers. 


Evening Schools. 

For the benefit of those youth and adults who are deprived of their 
opportunities for education by employment during the day in some useful 
occupation, evening schools are established, holding sessions during the 
fall and winter, for four months, four evenings a week. 


Public Schoot Library. 

A public School Library completes the system, by furnishing ‘‘ what to 
read,” and giving unlimited access to the recorded wit and wisdom of the 
race to those who have learned how to read. It is open to all, at merely 
nominal fees—$1, paid once in four months, entitles one to temporary 
membership; or when $25 is paid, it makes one a life-member. 

V. TEXT-BOOKS AND APPARATUS. 

1. The pupils generally purchase their own text-books, which 
are uniform throughout the city. The Board provides them for 
indigent pupils. The Board keeps a stock of all books needed, 
and furnishes the same, through its teachers, to the pupils at whole- 


sale prices. Ink, pens, and pencils are furnished by the Board. 
2. Apparatus, maps, charts, globes, and reference-books for the 
teacher’s desk are furnished by the Board. 


VI. TEACHERS. 

1. There are comparatively few male teachers in the employ of 
the Board, it being the policy to appoint males as principals of 
first and second-class district schools only. There are a number 
of male German teachers. The corps of teachers in the Central 
High School consists of seven males and seven females. 

2. Annual salaries of principals in first-class district schools 
(eighteen assistants) are fixed at $2,000; of second-class schools, 
at $1,500, with an annual increase of $100 until a maximum of 
$1,800 is reached. Principals of third-class schools (ten to twelve 
assistants) receive $1,200 to $1,500. The class of school is deter- 
mined chiefly by the number of assistant teachers. Assistants of 
the ordinary grade, called “third assistants,” get $400 the first 
year, with annual increase until the fifth year, when they receive 
$550. “Second assistants” get $50 more; first assistants receive 
$700 per annum; head assistants receive $850. Pains are taken 
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to secure the most skillful teachers for the primary grades, and 
higher salaries are paid accordingly. 

3. The Board employ four music-teachers. These visit the 
schools, give special lessons, and supervise the work of their 
special department. 

4. A rule of the Board prohibits the teachers “from using a 
text-book in conducting any recitation, whenever the pupil is 
expected to recite without the book;” “in lieu thereof, the teach- 
ers are recommended to use a syllabus of topics or questions, either 
written or printed, for the purpose of securing order and method 
in the treatment of the subject of the recitation.” 

5. There is no religious instruction, or reading of the sacred 
Scriptures, in the public schools of St. Louis.* 

6. Corporal punishment is permitted, but discouraged. The 
reports show that there is an average of two cases a week for each 
five hundred pupils. 

Remarke.—{1.) Necessity of School Discipline in the United States. 

The education of people in schools is not all, but only a portion, of their 
education. There is education in the family, which antedates the school 
and continues beyond it. The education in the duties of one’s practical 
vocation in life usually succeeds the school. The school embraces only 
that portion of education lying between family nurture and the necessary 
initiation into the specialties of a vocation in practical life. In the United 
States, the peculiarities of society and the political organization draw the 
child out of the family earlier than is common in other countries. The 
frequent separation of the younger branches of the family from the old 
stock renders the family influence less powerful in moulding character. 
Particularly in the West, and wherever the population is of recent aggre- 
gation, there are few old people; and it is the old people who give sub- 
stance and strength to the family. This weakening of family influence 
enhances the importance of the school in an ethical point of view. 

In order to compensate for lack of family nurture, the school is obliged 
to lay more stress upon discipline, and to make far more prominent the 
moral phase of education. It is obliged to train the pupil into habits of 
prompt obedience to his teachers, and to practice self-control in its various 
forms, in order that he may be prepared for a life wherein there is little 
police restraint on the part of the constituted authorities. 

(2.) Corrective versus Retributive Punishment. 

School discipline, in its phase of substitute for the family discipline, 
uses corrective punishment, which presupposes a feeble development of 
the sense of honor in the child. It is mostly corporal punishment. But 
in the phase wherein the school performs the function of preparing the 





* Before 1840, on the occasion of the opening of the first public school, the question was 
decided against the introduction of religions exercises, by &@ mass-meeting of citizens, 
held at the “‘ North Presbyterian Church,” without dissent. 
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pupil for the formal government of the State, it uses retributive punish- 
ment, and suspends the pupil from some or all of the privileges of the 
school. A sense of honor is presupposed and strengthened. 

_ 8.) Corporal Punishment in City Schools and in Country Schools. 

; In commercial cities and towns the tendency preponderates towards 
forms of punishment founded on the sense of honor, and toward the entire 
disuse of corporal punishment. In the country schools, where the agri- 
cultural interest prevails, the tendency is toward the family form of pun- 
ishment—corporal chastisement. 

A further difference between the discipline of city schools and that of 
country schools is founded partly on the fact that the former schools are 
usually quite large assemblies, from three hundred to fifteen hundred 
pupils in one building, while the latter commonly have less than fifty 
pupils. The commercial tone prevalent in the city tends to develop in its 
schools quick, alert habits, and readiness to combine with others in their 
tasks. Military precision is required in the manceuvering of classes, 
Great stress is laid upon (a) punctuality, (®) regularity, (c) attention, 
and (d) silence, as habits of self-control that are necessary through life. 

VI. EXAMINATIONS. 

1. In the higher grades the teachers hold written reviews at 
the close of the week on the work of that week. 

2. The principal inspects, daily, the work of his assistants, and 
éxamines all classes that are pronounced by the assistant teacher in 
charge to be ready for promotion to the work of the next quarter 
in the grade. Pupils in the lower grades are not held back at any 
time to await a general examination by the superintendent, but 
are advanced into the work of the next grade by the principal 
whenever, in his judgment, they have completed the work of the 
previous grade satisfactorily. Promotion from the seventh to the 
eighth and from the eighth to the ninth years takes place only at 
the close of each quarter of ten weeks, and upon examination by 
the superintendent. 

3. The supervising principals inspect the subordinate schools 
under their charge once a week, note their condition in respect to 
discipline, instruction, and general management, examine classes 
reported by the principal for promotion to higher work, and make 
a weekly report to the superintendent of the results of their visit. 

4. The two assistants superintendents use all their time during 
school-hours in visiting the schools and inspecting the work, or 
conferring with the teachers regarding special matters pertaining 
to the conduct of the schools. One of the assistants gives special 
attention to the regulation of the German instruction. 

5. A semi-annual written examination is held, by the superin- 
tendent, of all the pupils advanced beyond the third year of the 


course of study. 
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6. An examining committee, consisting of the superintendent 
and his assistants, and the principals of the Normal, High, and 
Branch High Schools, conduct the examination of candidates for 
positions as teachers in the schools, and report the results of the 
same to the Teachers’ Committee of the Board. 

VIII. RECORD-BOOKS AND REPORTS. 

1. Each principal keeps (a) an annual register, in which is 
entered the name of pupil, age, date of admission, birthplace, 
parent’s name and occupation, residence, and attendance for each 
quarter of the year; (>) a “per cent.” book, in which are entered 
daily the items of “number belonging,” “number absent,” “num- 
ber tardy,” and the names of those transferred, or received by 
transfer from other schools, also the attendance record of the 
teachers of his school; (c) a record of supplies received from the 
office of the Board for the school. 

2. Each teacher keeps a “roll-book,” containing the names of 
all the pupils under her charge, and the record of their attend- 
ance, absence, and tardiness for each half-day. Each pupil’s name 
is accompanied with the number attached to it in the annual regis- 
ter, so that its items may be transferred to that register at the close 
of each quarter, and no difficulty be experienced in finding them. 

3. The principal makes out the pay-roll for his teachers at the 
close of each five weeks, in accordance with a printed list, an 
edition of which is revised at the superintendent's office, and fur- 
nished to each principal at the date the pay-roll is required. 
These pay-rolls are carefully revised in the office of the superin- 
tendent, and certified to; they are then given to.the secretary, 
who draws separate checks on the treasurer, and delivers them on 
the receipts of the teachers. 

4. An annual report, summing up the items of the annual regis- 
ter, is made out at the end of the year; also, a report of the sup. 
plies used or left on hand; a “block-report,” containing the’ res- 
idences of all the pupils in the school, classified by the blocks 
wherein they reside. From the latter report a large map is shaded, 
so as to give a bird’s-eye view of the location of the school-pop- 
ulation, and indicate the-proper locality of a new building. 

5. A quarterly report of items from the “per-cent. book” is 
required, and a quarterly programme, showing the time, subject, 
and length of each recitation of each teacher in the school, and 
also the grade and quarter of advancement of each of her classes; 
also a quarterly report of all the cases of corporal punishment, 
with names, dates, and causes. 
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In May, 1880, Dr. Harris retired from the superintendence of 
the Public Schools of St, Louis, as he had announced his purpose 
to do in his annual report for 1879, to seek rest for a time at least 
in foreign travel and diversified observation and literary work. 
And seldom has any school officer received such unequivocal evi- 
dence that his labors were properly appreciated in quarters where 
the best judgment could be formed from a full knowledge of his 
methods and their results. 

A Gold Medal. 

On the 27th of June, in the rooms of the St. Louis club, Mr. 
J. C. Orrick, and the Rev. Dr. Eliot, in behalf of numerous citi- 
zens, presented to Dr. Harris, in addresses highly appreciative of 
his services, a Gold Medal, with the following inscription: On 
one side with appropriate symbols, the names of Socrates, Aris- 
totle, Pestalozzi, Hegel, Arnold, and Mann, and on the other: 


From Citizens of St. Louis to William T. Harris, LL.D., in grateful 
recognition of twenty-three years of faithful service as teacher, principal, 
assistant superintendent, and Superintendent of the St. Louis Public 
Schools—1857 to 1880. 


The medal was accompanied with a Letter of Credit on Lon- 
don, for the sum of $1,000, to meet the expenses of Dr. Harris’ 
prospective visit to Europe to observe the latest results of educa- 
tionalkwork and to confer with advanced thinkers and educators 
everywhere. Dr. Eliot in his remarks announced that Dr. Harris 
on his return from Europe would give to St. Louis the benefit of 
his observation, as Professor of Washington University. It is 
understood he will divide his residence between Concord, Mass., 
and St. Louis. 

Marble Bust in the Public School Library. 

A delegation from the principals and teachers in the Public 
Schools of St. Louis presented a series of resolutions expressive 
of the high and grateful respect for their late superintendent's 
cordial cosperation in their work, and signed by 1100 teachers—a 
leaf being assigned to each school, and the whole suitably bound— 
accompanied with a request that Dr. Harris would sit for his bust 
to be wrought in marble and placed in the Public School Library. 

On the 3d of July the members and officers of the Board of 
Directors of the Public School invited Dr. Harris to meet them to 
receive an engrossed copy of a formal expression of the thanks of 
the Board for his valuable services as teacher and superintendent. 

On the 25th of July the State Teachers’ Association expressed 
the thanks of the Teachers of Missouri, to Dr. Harris, for his 
frequent and instructive addresses to that body. 
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DATES CONNECTED WITH FROEBEL AND HIS EDUCATIONAL CIRCLE.* 


1770. 
1780. 


1782. 
1792. 


1798. 
1797. 
1799, 


1801. 


1802. 


June 24. Birthday of Christian Ludwig Froebel. 

Sept. 17. Birthday of Friedrich Froebel’s wife, Henriette Wilhel- 
mine Hoffmeister. Christian’s wife, Johanna Caroline Migge, 
was born in August of the same year. 

April 21. Birthday of Friedrich Froebel.' 

Froebel is given up to the care of Supt. Hoffman in Stadtilm. 

Heinrich Langethal was born in Erfust on the third of September. 

Sept. 20. Wilhelm Middendorff’s birthday. 

Fr. Froebel is under the instruction of a forester. 

Froebel returns to his parents’ house, and then goes to Jena asa 
student. f 

Fr. Froebel leaves Jena, and becomes soon after a farmer. 

Dec. 29. Albertine Middendorff, née Froebel, was born. 

Fr. Froebel’s father dies. Froebel receives the position of actuary 
of the forest department. He goes to the forest court in the 
vicinity of Bamberg. 

Johannes Arnold Barop was born in Dortmund Nov. 29. 

Fr. Froebel goes to Bamberg and takes part in the land measure- 
ments ordered by the government. 

Fr. Froebel fills successively two offices of agricultural secretary, 
first in Bayreuth then in Gross-Milchow. On the eleventh of 
July Emilie Froebel, afterwards wife of Barop, was born. 

Supt. Hoffman dies. Froebei goes to Frankfort-on-the-Main to 
become an architect. He becomes a teacher in the model school. 
In August he goes for two weeks to Pestalozzi at Yverdun. 

Froebel becomes instructor in the family of the Lord of Holy- 
hausen near Frankfort. 

Froebel goes again to Pestalozzi, in the company of his pupils. 

Froebel gives the princess of Rudolstadt an account of Pestalozzi’s 
exertions. 

Froebel returns to Frankfort, 

Study in Gdttingen begins. 

Departure to the University of Berlin. 

Enlists in the Volunteer Corps. 

Froebel becomes assistant in the mineralogical museum in Berum. 

Jan. 5. Birthday of Elise Froebel, future wife of Dr. Siegfried 
Schaffner in Keilhau. 

Nov. 18. Froebel opens his public Educational Institution in 
Griesheim. 

Departure to Keilhau. Advent of Middendorff and Langethal. 

Sept. 20. Froebel marries Henriette Wilhelmine Hoffmeister from 

riin. 

Prospectus of German Educational Institution near Rudolstadt. 

Christian Ludwig with family enters the educational circle. Froe- 
bel writes a pamphlet entitled ‘‘On our German People.” 

Publication of the following writings: (1) Fundamental positions, 
aim, and inner life of the public German Educational Institution 
in Keilhau; (2) Aphorisms. 





*Translated from W. Lange's ¥’. Froebel’s Gesammelie Piidagogische Schriften, by Miss 
Lucy Wheelock, Kindergartner in Chauncey Hall, Boston, Mass. ; 
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1822, 


1823. 
1824, 
1826. 
1828, 


1830, 
1831. 


1882, 
1883, 


1835. 


1836. 


1887. 
1838, 


1839. 
1840. 


1848, 


1847, 
1850. 


1851, 


1852. 


1852. 


1858. 


1860. 
1861 


1870, 
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The oe writings a: (1) On German education generally, 
; ucational 


and the nstitution in Keilhau especially ; 2) Con- 
cerning the universal German educational institution in Keilhau. 
The following publication appears: Continued reports of the insti- 
tution in Keilhau. 
Publication of the pamphlet: Celebration of Christmas in Keilhau. 
Langethal and Middendorff ene: ** Education of Man” appears. 
eae a weekly publication, ‘‘ ‘The Family Educator” was estab- 
lished. 


Barop joins the educational circle. 

Project of an‘Educational Institution for the People, in Helba. 

A true co-laborer, Wilhelm Carl, is drowned in the Saal. 

Journey to Frankfort. Opening of the educational establishment 

artensee, Switzerland. 

Barop goes to Wartensee. Popes to Willisau. Froebel goes 
back for a short time to Keilhau. 

Froebel, accompanied by his wife, goes to Willisau. The govern- 
ment of Berne transfers to him the direction of an advanced 
course for young teachers at Burgdorf. Langethal goes to Wil- 
lisau; Barop returns to Keilhau. 

Froebel and Langethal undertake the direction of an orphan-house 
in Burgdorf. iddendorff goes with Elise Froebel to Willisau. 
Froebel writes: ‘‘ The year 1836 demands a renewal of life.” 

7 his wife’s mother dies and Froebel goes with his wife to 

rlin. 

Opening of the Kindergarten in Blankenburg. 

The Sunday paper senenen with the title—‘‘ Seeds, Buds, Flowers, 
and Fruits out of Life,” for the Education of United Families. 

Froebel and Middendorff go to Dresden. . Froebel’s wife dies. 

Celebration of the Guttenburg festival. Opening of the universal 
German Kindergarten, established in Actien. Later it is re- 
moved to Keilhau. From Keilhau Froebel and Middendorff 
undertook different journeys in order to work for the establish- 
ment of Kindergartens. 

One of the teachers’ assemblies called by Froebel meets in Rudol- 
stadt. In the autumn of this year Froebel goes again to Dresden. 

Departure to Liebenstein. Activity in Hamburg. 

Return from Hamburg to Liebenstein. Froebel starts a new 
weekly paper. Elise Froebel marries Dr. Schaffner. 

Jan. 7. Christian Ludwig Froebel dies. In July of this year Froe- 
bel married for his second wife Louise Levin. The ‘‘ Journal 
of Fr. Froebel’s Efforts” appears. 

Froebel is called to Gotha by the Teachers’ Assembly, Theodore 
Hoffman presiding. 

June 21. Froebel’s death. The school started by him moves from 
Marienthal to Keilhau. 

Middendorff speaks on Froebel’s subjects to the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion at Salzungen and wins the heartiest applause. 

Nov. 27. Middendorff’s death. 

Aug. 18. Emilie Burop dies. 

The “‘ Education of the Present ” is founded through the influence 
of the Baroness Marenholtz-Bilow. 

The General Educational Union formed in Dresdem 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN LETTER TO THE DUKE OF MEININGEN.* 
Early Childhood—Loss of Mother. 

I was born in the Thuringian forest in Oberweissbach, a village of Schwarz- 
burg, April 21, 1782. My father, who died in 1802, was then priest, or 
pastor, there. I was early initiated into the painful struggle of life, and a 
deficient, unnatural education exerted its influence upon me. Soon after my 
birth, my mother became ill, and, after nursing me nine months, died. The 
whole outward direction and growth of my life was changed by this painful 
loss. I consider this event to have affected, more or less, the phenomena of 
my external life. My father had sole charge of a parish, scattered in six or 
seven groups, numbering probably five thousand people ; which, even to so ac- 
tive a man as he was—who, in his conscientiousness, never forgot his parish— 
was very arduous work, especially with the very frequent religious services 
then customary. It happened, also, that associate charge of a large new church 
was given him, so that he was more and more drawn away from his home and 
children. 

I was much left to the servant, who understood how to take advantage of my 
father’s pre-occupation, and was consigned by her (certainly for my good) to 
my brothers and sisters, somewhat older than myself. From this and one cir- 
eumstance of my later life, my indelible love for the family, and especially for 
my brothers and sisters, may have taken its rise, and which, up to the present 
moment, has had a strong hold on my heart. 

Althongh my father was a stirring, active man, seldom surpassed in his re- 
lations as country pastor in education, learning and experience, yet I re- 
mained a stranger to him through his entire life, owing to these separations 
caused by early circumstances. I had really no more a father than a mother. 
Under these conditions, I grew to my fourth year, when I received a second 
mother through my father’s second marriage. My spirit must have felt then 
deeply the need of motherly and parental love, for in that year should hare 
come the first period of consciousness. I remember that to my new mother 
I brought richly the emotions of a simple, true child’s love. They were en- 
couraged, developed and strengthened because they were good-naturedly re- 
ceived and responded to. Yet I did not long keep this joy—this good fortune. 
Soon the mother rejoiced in a son of her own, and now she not only withdrew 
her love from me for this one, but more than indifference met me—perfect es- 
trangement, which found expression in accent and speech. 

Tam obliged to make this circumstance especially prominent because I ree- 
ognize herein the first cause of my early introspection, my desire for self- 
knowledge and my youthful separation from other human ties. Soon after 
the birth of her son, my second mother gave up the trustful and soul-uniting 
“thou,” and began to address me in the third person, in a distant manner. 
As the word Er separates everything, so a great gulf was placed between my 
mother and me, I felt myself already, in my dawning boyhood, quite isolated, 
and my soul was filled with grief. j 

Dishonorable people wished to use this feeling and state of mind to the in. 
jury of my mother; but I indignantly turned away from them and avoided 





* Translated by Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, of the Chauncey Hall Kindergarten, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 
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LETTER TO DUKE OF MELNINGEN. 


them when I could. Under such circumstances, I early became conscious of 
my purely inner life; and the foundation was laid for that becoming self- 
respect and moral pride which has accompanied me through life. Temptations 
returned from time to time, and took a still more threatening aspect. Dishon- 
orable things were not only demanded of me, but directly attributed to me, 
and this in a way which Jeft no doubt of the impropriety of the thing desired 
and the falsehood of the accusations. 
Local Influences—Family Life. 

So I was led on powerfully in my early boyhood to the consideration of life 
and its inner development in opposition to its external appearances. My inner 
and outer life, at this time, even in the midst of my plays and activities, were 
the principal object of my thoughts and reflections. The location of my 
parents’ house had also an essential influence in the development and formation 
of my inner being. This structure was closely surrounded by other buildings, 
walls, hedges and fences, and was further inclosed by a court-yard and by 
grass and végetable gardens, entrance on which was severely punished. The 
dwelling had no other outlook than right and left on houses, in front on a large 
church, and behind on the grassy base of a high mountain. I was thus de- 
prived of a distant view ; only, above me I saw the clear sky of the mountain 
region, and felt around me the pure fresh air. . The impression which this 
clear sky, this pure air, made on me has continuously remained present with 
me. My observation was truly directed on what was near me in nature; the 
plant and flower world became, so far as I could see and touch it, an object of 
my contemplation and thought. I early helped my father in his favorite oc- 
eupation of gardening, and received in this way many lasting impressions ; 
yet the anticipation of the true life of nature first came to me later—to which 
I shall come in the course of my story. 

The family life, also, at this time gave me much opportunity for self-occupa- 
tion and reflection. There was much going on in our house; both parents 
displayed great activity, loved order, and sought in all imaginable ways to 
beautify their surroundings. I had to help their activity according to my 
strength, and soon observed that I gained by that means in power and judg- 
ment. Through this increase of strength and reason, my self-organized plays 
and occupations gained greater value. 

From the free life in nature, from the external family life, I must now turn 
back to the internal one that I then led. 

My father was a theologian of the old school, who considered knowledge and 
Jearning of less value than faith, yet sought to keep pace, as far as possible, 
with the times. For this purpose he took the best publications of the time, 
and carefully considered what was offered to him in them. This contributed 
not a little to the genuine Christian life that reigned in our family. All the 
members of it were assembled morning and evening, even on Sundays; al- 
thongh on that day divine service brought us together for a common religious 
observance. Zollikofer, Hermes, Marezoll, Sturm and others led us in these 
excellent hours of thought and communion with our inner selves, and tended 
to the inspiration, unfolding and elevation of our spiritual life. Thus, my life 
was early influenced by nature, by work, and by religious perceptions ; or, as 
I prefer to say; the naturel and primitive tendencies of every human being 


were nurtured in the germ. 
In order to develop. later my view of the being of man, and for the sake of 
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my professional and individual efforts, I must mention that here, with feelings 
deeply stirred, I resolved to be truly noble and good. 

As I hear from others, this firm inner resolution often contrasted with my 
outer life. I was full of youthful spirits and the joy of life, and did not al- 
ways know how to be moderate in my activity, and through carelessness got 
into critical situations of all kinds, and in my thoughtlessness destroyed every- 
thing around me that I wished to investigate and become acquainted with. 

Since my father, through his many duties, was prevented from instructing 


™\ me himself, and especially because he had lost the desire to do it, from my 


. causing him so much trouble in studies which were difficult to me, I was 

* obliged to attend the public village school. The relation of my father to the 
village school-teachers, to the director of music, and the teachers of the girls’ 
school—also, the hopes that he cherished from the instruction of both—deter- 
mined him to send me to the last-named. This choice, on account of the neat- 
ness, quiet, method and order which reigned there, had an important influence 
on my inner development. In confirmation of this, I will speak of my entrance 
into the school. 

First Entrance into School. 

As in that time church and school stood in interchangeable relations, so it 
was the case with us. The school-children had appointed places in the church ; 
they were not only obliged to attend church, but every child, as a proof of his 
attention to the preaching, had, on Monday (on which day an examination 
was held for this purpose), to repeat to the teacher some one of the passages 
which the preacher had used in his discourse as proof texts. The one most 
suitable for the childish mind was then selected to be committed to memory 
by the little ones. Oneof the larger school-children, at an appointed time, had 
to repeat the Bible verse to the smaller ones, sentence by sentence, through 
the whole week. The little ones, all standing, had to repeat the same, sentence 
by sentence, until the passage was perfectly comprehended by every child. 

I was brought to school on a Monday. The appointed passage for the week 
was the well-known “ Seek first the kingdom of God.” I heard these words 
repeated every day in a quiet, earnest, somewhat sing-song childish tone, now 
by one, now by the whole. The verse made an impression on me like nothing 
before or since. Indeed, this impression was so lively and deep, that to-day 
every word lives freshly in my memory with the peculiar accent with which 
it was spoken ; and yet since that time nearly forty years have elapsed. Per- 
haps the simple child’s soul felt in these words the source and salvation of his 
life. Indeed, that conviction became to the struggling, striving man a source 
of inexhaustible courage, of always unimpaired joy and willingness in self- 
consecration. Enough to say, my entrance into this school was for me the 
birth to a higher spiritual life. 

Key to the Inner Life. 

I pause here in my recollections to ask myself whether I shall dwell longer 
upon this first period of my life; yet this is the time in which the germs of my 
life unfolded—in which the heart crisis occurred—the first awakening of my 
inner life. Should the delineation of this earliest period be successful, the 
comprehension of my mature life and struggles will be easy. Therefore, I 
prefer to dwell upon it a relatively long time, and so much the more because 
I can then pass more quickly over the later periods of life. It seems to me as 
if it were with this account and view of my life exactly as with my educational 
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and teaching method ; what is set aside as the most common and insignificant 
appears to me often the most important, and it always seemed to me a mis- 
take to leave a gap in what is original and fundamental. Yet I know well 
that by such a search into the hidden springs of action one may easily weary 
those-who cannot yet see the whole picture clearly or comprehend the whole 
aim of the representation. 

Contrary to the existing regulation, I was placed, by the position of my 
father as village minister, in the girl’s school. Hence I received no place near 
pupils of my own age, but next the teacher, and was so brought near the 
largest pupils that I shared, when I could, their instruction, espegially in two 
studies. At one time I read with them, and then I had to learn, instead of 
the above-mentioned Bible quotations, the sacred songs which were sung on 
Sundays in the church. There are two songs, especially, which shone forth 
like two clear stars in the dark and awful morning twilight: “ Soar above, my 
heart and soul;” “It costeth much to be a Christ.” These were songs of life 
tome. I found my little existence pictured therein, and the purport of them 
so penetrated my being that in later life I have often strengthened and en- 
couraged myself by what then enriched my soul. 

The domestic life of my father accorded perfectly with the school arrange- 
ment mentioned above. Although two divine services were held on Sunday, 
yet seldom was I allowed to miss one of these solemn occasions. I followed 
my father’s discourse with great attention, partly because I believed I should 
find therein many references to his own ministerial, professional, and spiritual 
activity. I do not now find it immaterial that at divine service I sat apart 
from the congregation, in the vestry, because I was less distracted there. 

I have mentioned before that my father belonged to the eld orthodox school 
of theology; therefore the well-known, strong, highly-colored language pre- 
dominated as well in sermon as in song, a language which I, in more ways 
than one, might denominate a stone language, because it requires a strong ex- 
plauatory power to free the inner life therein contained from the outer covering. 
Yet, later, the developed power appeared too weak to influence the active life, 
the stirring, responsive strength of a simple, introspective young soul, one just 
unfolding itself—a mind asking everywhere for cause and connection, very 
often after long experiment, investigation and consideration. 

Joy and Strength in Self-Activity. 

Whenever the thing ardently sought was found, I experienced great joy. 
Among the circumstances under which I grew up, especially in my first child- 
hood, external charms influenced me much. They were early an object of at- 
tentive observation to me. The result of this investigating and inquiring 
observation coming in my earliest boyhood, was very clear and marked, al- 
though directed not so much to words as to things. I realized that the passing 
influence of external charms gives nothing really lasting and satisfying to 
man, and that on this account they are not to be valued above conduct. 

This result affected and determined my whole life, as this first consideration 
and comparison of the inner and outer world, and their interchangeability, is 
the key-note of my entire life since. Uninterrupted self-observation, self- 
reflection and self-education is the key to my life, early shown and continued 
to the later periods of it. To arouse, animate, awaken and strengthen man’s 
joy in and power for working continually on his own education had been and 
remained the fundamental necessity of my educational work. All my efforts 
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and methods, as a teacher, are directed towards the awakening and fostering 
of this joy and strength, of this personality by which the human being first 
truly sets himself to work as a man. 

The hard, unpleasant expressions of an orthodox theology I soon trans- 
formed in my imagination, to which, perhaps, two circumstances especially 
contributed. I heard the same expressions an indefinite number of times ; for 
I lived also under the precepts of the confirmation instruction which my father 
imparted to his household. I heard the terms in the most different connéc- 
tions, whence finally the conception sprang up of itself in my soul. Secondly, 
I was frequently the silent witness of my father’s earnest and rigid pastoral 
care ; of the frequent interviews between him and the many people who vis- 
ited the parsonage, to obtain counsel and instruction. I was thus again led 
from the outer to the inner world. Life, with its most secret impulses, and 
the words and opinion of my father thereupon, passed before my eyes, and I 
realized in this way things and words, deeds and professions, in their most 
vital connection. I saw the fragmentary and burdened, torn and dismembered 
life of man as it appeared in this collection of five thousand people to the ob- 
servant eye of their earnest and resolute pastor. 

Discordant Life—Harmony of Nature. 

Matrimonial and family relations were often the subject of his admonitory 
and corrective conversation and remonstrances. The way in which my father 
spoke of this made me consider the subject as one of the most pressing and 
difficult for man, and, in my youth and innocence, I felt deep grief and pain 
that man alone among created things should pay the penalty of such a sexual 
difference that made it hard for him to do right. 

I could find nothing to reconcile that within and witfiout me which was ab- 
solutely adapted to my mind, heart and inner need. And, indeed, how could 
this be possible at my age, and in my position ? 

Just then my oldest brother, who lived away from home (like all my older 
brothers and sisters), came back for a time, and when I told him my delight in 
the purple threads of the hazel buds, he made me notice a similar sexual dif- 
ference among flowers. Now my mind was satisfied; I learned that what had 
troubled me was a wide-spread arrangement throughout nature to which even 
the quiet, beautiful growths of flowers were subject. Henceforth, human and 
natural life, soul and flower existence, were inseparable in my eyes, and my 
hazel blossoms I see still, like angels that opened to me the great temple of 
nature. I received what I needed : in place of the church, a natural temple ; 
in place of the Christian religion, the life of nature; in place of harmful, 
hating human life, a quiet, speechless plant life. Henceforth it seemed as if I 
had the clew of Ariadne, which would lead me through all the wrong and de- 
vious ways of life—and a life of more than thirty years with nature, often, it is 
true, falling back and clouded for great intervals—has taught me to know 
this, especially the plant and tree world, as a mirror; I might say, an emblem 
of man’s life in its highest spiritual relations ; so that I look upon it as one of 
the greatest and deepest conceptions of human life and spirit when in holy 
scripture the comparison of good and evil is drawn from a tree. Nature, asa 
whole—even the realms of crystals and stones—teaches us to discriminate good 
from evil; but, for me, not so powerfully, quietly, clearly and openly as the 
plant and flower kingdom. 

I said my hazel blossoms furnished me Ariadne’s thread. Much was thus 
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solved to me again and again in an entirely satisfactory way ; for example, the 
first life experience of the first beings in Eden, and much that is connected 
with them. ~- 

. Three crises of my inner life, which happened before my tenth year, I must 
bring out here before I turn to my outer life of this period. As folly, miscon- 
ception and ignorance, even in the earliest epoch of the world, are presumed to 
have determined its ruin, so it happened in the time of which I now speak. My 

_inner life was then very quiet. I said to myself, very determinedly and clearly, 
the human race will not leave the earth until it has reached so much perfection 
in this dwelling-place as can be reached on earth. The earth—nature, in the 
narrow sense—will not pass away until men have attained a perfect insight 
into the composition of the same. This thought often returned in different 
aspects to me ; to it I often owed rest, firmness, perseverance and courage. 

Reconcilement of Differences. 

Towards the end of this period, my oldest brother, of whom I have already 
spoken, was in the university. He was studying theology. The critical phi- 
losophy of that time began to illumine the doctrines of the church. It could 
not but happen that father and son were often of different opinions. I remem- 
ber that once they discussed, with a lively exchange of words, some religious 
or church opinion. My father was excited, and on no account would give up. 
My brother, although mild by nature, was growing red, and could not resign 
what he held as true. I was here also, as so often, an unobserved listener, and 
I still see my father and brother as they stood opposed in their war of opinion. 
It seemed to me almost as if I comprehended something of the subject of their 
strife, and that I must decide that my brother was in the right ; and yet there 
seemed to be something in my father’s view that wag not entirely incompatible 
with a mutual understanding. It came to my mind that in every foolish idea 
there is a true gide to be found, which often misleads to a convulsive, firm hold 
of the wrong. This view came out in my life more and more, and later, when 
two men in my presence contended for the truth, I learned to know it from 
‘both. . On this aceount, I never liked to take sides, and this was my salvation. 

Another experience of my youth which. had a definite influence upon my 
inner life was the following: There are constantly recurring, positive demands 
in our church religion to put on Christ, to show Christ in the life, to follow 
Jesus, and so on, These demands were often presented to me through my 
father’s zeal in teaching and his earnest life. 

The child knows no fear from the claims which are adapted to the childish 
spirit. As he receives to himself and recognizes the claim as a whole, 80 he 
wishes the fulfillment of the same to be entire and perfect. By the so-frequent 
recurrence of this demand came to me in its highest importance, also, the great 
difficulty in the way of its fulfillment; it even appeared to me that the latter 
was quite impossible. The contradiction which I believed I discovered in this 
way was oppressive to me in a high degree. WFinally, the blessed thought 
came to.me: human nature, in itself, does not make it impossible for man to 
live and represent again the life of Jesus in its purity; man can attain to the 
purity of the life of Jesus if he only finds the right way to it. This thought, 
by which as often as I think of it I am transplanted to that place and condition 
of my boyhood, was by chance the last of that epoch of life, and so it may 
close the account of my inner development at that point. In looking back 
upon it, I see that it was the heavenly moment of my life. 
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Disturbed Outer Life. 
From the delineation of my inner boy life one might possibly infer a happy, 
satisfied outer life. Such a conclusion would not becorrect. It appears to 
have been my destination to set forth and unravel the sharpest and hardest 
contrasts and contradictions. My external life was, therefore, of an entirely 
opposite character. I grew up without a mother; my physical condition was 
neglected, and through this neglect I had acquired many bad habits. I liked 
to be oceupied ; but often erred, in my awkwardness, in choosing material, time 
and place. So I often drew on myself the highest dissatisfaction of my parents. 
From my aroused feelings, I was deeply sensible of this, and for a longer time 
than it lasted with them, and so much the more because I found myself at best 
at fault in the scheme, though not in the motive. In my mind, I saw always 
one side, viewed from which my doing the thing was not entirely wrong, still 
less deserving of punishment. In my opinion, designs were attributed to my 
actions which did not lie in them. This consciousness first made me what I 
had the credit of being—namely, a bad boy. Finally, from fear of a severe 
punishment, I concealed the most innocent transactions, or shielded myself by 
false assertions, when I was asked. Enough, I early passed as bad; and my 
father, who did not always have time for investigation, received the thing as 
it was represented to him. 
{ in play with my half brothers and sisters, according to the mother’s con- 
struction I was always the occasion of all improprieties that happened. As 
the sympathy of my parents separated itself from me, my life separated more 
and more from them, and I was deprived of contact and union with men. 

In this mournful condition, I ardently wished a change. I counted my 
older brothers and sisters happy who were all out of the house. At this 
troublous time, my oldest brother, already mentioned many times, returned 
home. He appeared to me as an angel of life; for he recognized in and under 
my mistakes the human side of my being, and took me often uhder his pro- 
tection, with my misdemeanors. After a short time, he departed again, it is 
true; but my inner being was bound in the closest way with his, and, after his 
death, this love was the turning-point of my life. 

The happiness of being able to leave the paternal roof finally fell to my lot, 
and it was of the highest necessity ; for otherwise the violent contradictions of 
my inner and outer life would necessarily have confirmed the bad re 
that had now attached itself to me. 

Life Away from Home. 

When I was ten and three-quarter years old, a new life began, quite differ- 
ent from the earlier ore. I permit myself here to make a comparison of this 
my early life with my present, to show how the former is to me the source of 
knowledge, and experience for the latter. 

As I, when a child and boy, strove to educate myself properly, according to 
the laws placed by God himself in my nature, although yet unknown, so I 
strive now in a similar way, according to similar laws, and by a similar pro- 
cess, to educate men—the children of my fatherland. What I attained by my 
exertions as a boy, with a certain degree of unconsciousness, man often gains 
with a certain degree of ignorance, not less truly, but generally under more 
favorable circumstances than those which I experienced in my boyhood. So 
life is to me, in its great and small phenomena, in those of mankind and the 
buman race, as well as in those of the individual (although he himself arbi- 
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trarily distorts his life) ; so the pregent, past and future is to me an unbroken, 
continuous, great whole, in which one, thing explains, justifies, conditions and 
demands another. 

My. childhood tanght me that when mistrust exists where confidence should 
be, where separation takes the place of unity, when doubt is active where be- 
lief in man should operate, sorrowful fruits must appear, and a burdensome, 
_ oppressed life is the consequence. 

I now go back to the recital of the history of the development of my inner 
and outer life. 

A new life now began for me, different from.the former one. An uncle on 
my mother’s side—Superintendent Hoffman, of Stadt-Ilm—visited us this year. 
He was a gentle, benevolent man. His appearance among us made a benefi- 
cent impression on me. As an experienced man, he may have perceived the 
unhappiness of my situation ; for, soon after his departure, he asked my father, 
by letter, to give me into his charge. Consent was easily and gladly given. 
Towards the end of the year 1792 I went to him. His wife and child had died 
early. Only his aged mother-in-law lived with him. As austerity reigned in 
my father’s house, so here kindness and benevolence. I saw there, in respect 
to myself, distrust; here, confidence ; there, I felt constraint; here, freedom. 
While there, I had been hardly at all among boys of my own age; here, I 
found certainly as many as forty fellow-pupils—for I entered now the higher 
class in the town school. This market-town lies in a quite broad valley, by a 
clear little stream. My uncle had a garden, near the house, which I could visit, 
and I was allowed to roam through the whole region, if I only appeared at 
home again punctually at the right time; which was an irremissible law. I 
drank here fresh courage in long draughts; for the whole country was to mea 

Physical Growth and Play. 

place of action, as earlier our farm premises had been, I, gained freedom of 
mind and bodily strength. The eyes of our higher spiritual teacher never dis- 
turbed our plays, which went on in an appointed place before him, and were 
always merrily conducted. The frequent re-action after play was often griev- 
ous to me, which took place because my bodily strength and activity were not 
developed according to my age, and my bold daring could never supply the 
quiet, vigorous strength, and the knowledge of its limit, which my companions 
enjoyed. These happy ones had grown up in the constant use of their youthful 
and boyish strength. I felt myself fortunate beyond measure when at last I 
was received as an equal companion in the play of my school-fellows. But 
what afterwards skill, purpose and life remedied in this respect, I then felt 
always,a physical weakness at variance with boyish vigor. 

That of which my former education had robbed me being supplied, my life 
became vigorous, outwardly unconstrained—and, as I am told, I have made 
this useful to others in a high degree. 

‘The world lay open to me as far as I could take it in. It may be that my 
life at that time was as free and unconstrained as my former life had been 
confined and bounded; at least my youthful comrades of that time have com- 
municated to me several incidents which make me believe that my gayety bor- 
dered on wildness and carelessness—so far did I, even as a boy, intend the 
outward acts of my life to be of a more simple kind than those of my contem- 
poraries. My heretofore quiet life in nature was now a more free and living 
one. At the same time, my uncle’s house was a peaceful, generally a quiet 
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one; 60 that I lived and grew in this direction.also, and now consequently a true 
balance came into my life. Thus in two places of culture I was quite at home, 
as formerly—although more frequently distraction of mind took possession of 
me—I mean, the church and school. In the latter, the hour of religious in- 
struction quite captivated me. Like my uncle’s life and character—gentle, 
kind, and breathing love—so were his pulpit utterances. I followed them en- 
tirely, and gave an account of them at the Monday repetition. 
Religious and School Instruction. 

But the religious instruction of our teacher was most agreeable to me. In 
him and through him I received greater light and higher confirmation for 
everything that I had explained to myself. I spoke later, when a young man, 
of the excellence of this instruction, to my uncle, and he expressed the opinion 
that it might be really good, but too philosophical, and for this degree of ad- 
vancement difficult to understand. “For you,” he added, “it might answer, 
because you had already received excellent instruction from your father.” 

This teaching sufficiently illuminated, animated, warmed, even inflamed me, 
to whom it was the thing desired, so that I was often deeply affected, especially. 
by the representation of the life-work and character of Jesus. I was then dis- 
solved in tears and a most decided longing filled my breast to be able to lead 
at once a similar life. When I now hear reports of the youthful overflow of 
my spirits at that time, I must believe that it may easily have led the super- 
ficial observer to the wrong opinion that all religious admonitions and teach- 
ings passed over me without making an impression. How incorrectly would 
such an observer have judged the true condition of my inner life! 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious instruction were well-conducted in: 
the school of Stadt-Ilm. Latin was miserably taught and yet more sparingly 
learned. 

Here, as in many similar schools, the element of generalization was entirely 
lacking. The time I spenton Latin was not lost, in so far as it taught me that 
a course of instruction so carried on can bring forth no fruit in the scholars. 

Mathematics lay very near my nature. When I received private instruction. 
in this branch also, my advance steps were so marked that they bordered on 
the by no means small height of knowledge and ability of my teacher. 

How astonished I was when in my twenty-third year I went to Yverdun for 
the first time and could not solve the problems which were there given to the 
pupils! This was one of the experiences which quickly captivated me with 
Pestalozzi’s manner of teaching, and decided me to begin mathematics anew 
according to his method. But of that later. 

In Geography we recited everything parrot-like, used many words and knew 
nothing, for there was lacking in this instruction, also, the slightest connection 
with life and any intuition, although we could name properly our colored mar- 
ket towns and little boronghs. I received private instruction in Geography also. 
My teacher wished to go on with me in this branch. He gave me England to 
study. I could not place this land in relation with the villages and country in 
which I lived, and so I received little from this instruction likewise. 

Special instruction in German was not thought of ; yet we received teaching 
in writing and spelling. I do not know with what orthography was connected. 
I believe with nothing exactly ; it floated in the air. 

I had instruction, also, in singing and playing the piano ; but without result. 
I mention all this merely to connect it with something later. 
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. My life during the whole time of my abode at my uncle’s had three direc- 
tions ; the religious, the unfolding and establishing of that which was expressed 
in my boyish play, and the quietly active ideas gained in my uncle’s peaceful 
home. To this life I devoted myself fervently, without thinking what contrasts 
my outer life might show. 

-. My life passed, as that of my school-fellows, without a visible or perceptible 
control over me, quite unrestrained, and yet I do not remember that a base act 
was ever perpetrated by any of us. 

Influence of Manner on Children. 

Something presses upon my thoughts now, which, as a teacher, I cannot 
leave unnoticed. We had instruction from two teachers; one was pedantically 
severe; ‘the other, the special teacher of our class, was humane and easy. The 
former never effected anything with the class; the latter, what he wished ; and 
if it had been laid upon him, or he had known his strength and power, he 
would have been able to accomplish something great. 

In the little city there weretwo clergymen, both directors of the school. My 
uncle, the first clergyman, was mild, gentle, and full of feeling, effective in his 
lifeas in his profession and pulpit. The second clergyman was rigid, even 
hard ;he quarreled and found fault disproportionately much. The former 
guided us by a look. Certainly few would have been rude enough to deny 
any word of his entrance to their hearts. 

> The long admonitions of the other, as a rule, passed over us without making 
any impression. My uncle was, like my father, a true pastor of his flock ; buta 
gentle, human friendliness guided him. The conviction of the truth of his 
utterances guided my father; he was earnest and severe. Both passed away 
more than twenty years since; but how different the two congregations appear ! 
In one they are reckless, now that rigid control is shaken off, and if I hear cor- 
rectly, much unbridled license reigns ; in the other, the little city elevates itself 
to always greater prosperity, and everything thrives from an inner culture as 
well as from a true citizen-like industry. I mention these things because the 
consequences laid hold on me as a life experience. 

In this way I lived until my confirmation, a few weeks excepted, which I 
passed with my parents during the long school vacations Here also, every- 
thing appeared milder, and the thrifty, economical activity which went on there, 
into which I was led anew during my temporary stay, exercised a very benefi- 
cent influence over me. 

At that time I sought first in the library of my father the engravings, espe- 
cially those which represented incidents in the universal history of the world. 
One plate on which was contained the representation of our alphabet together 

with many others, made a very surprising impression on me. 

'_- By it I was placed in a condition to understand the dependence and the deri- 
vation of our written characters from the old Pheenician letters. This gave 
me a dark intimation of the inner dependence of languages, of which I heard 
and saw much from my brother's studies, and from pursuing the investigation 
myself. The Greek especially lost in my eyes much of its strangeness when 
I recognized these written characters again in German. The idea of harmony 
that I gained at that time had no effect on my life then, but a powerful one ata 
later period. 

At this time I read many kinds of juvénile writings. The story of Samuel 
Lawills made a lively impression on me. I wished a ring for myself which by 
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& pressure on the finger could inform me of any objectionable design of the 
hand, and I was'very indignant at the youthful possessor of this ring who 
threw it away in anger because it pressed him quite hard in a moment when he 
wished to do a passionate deed. 

The time of my confirmation passed, and this, like the preparation for it, was 
carried on by my uncle. Iexperienced in this the most effective and penetrat- 
ing impression of my life—the threads of my being found their point of 
unity and rest at that time. 

Choice of Vocation. 

I was destined for some civil calling, and the question was now asked—for 
what? It was already decided by my step-mother that I should not study. 
Since two of my brothers had devoted themselves to study, she feared that by 
new expenses the property, of my father would be too much diminished. 

There is in our country a vocation which is frequently chosen by the most 
respectable and faithful parents for their sons. It is a situation in financial 
and mercantile affairs. The aspirants for this course have two ways of 
entrance ; either the one who enters it begins with a subordinate revenue offi- 
cer as secretary, or with one of the highest civil officers as servant. As my 
ability in writing and reckoning appeared to my father satisfactory and suffi- 
cient for this course, and as he also knew very well that it would lead later not 
only to a life free from care, but to property, he destined me for this calling. 
But the revenue officer who could use a young man of this kind gave reasons 
why he could not and did not wish to receive me then. 

Something in my soul strove against either of these two resources, something 
which absolutely kept me from treading that path, although all kinds of invit- 
ing allurements were held out. My father meant well and honorably by me, 
but destiny willed it otherwise. Yet it is extremely probable that in this case 
an externally careless and happy lot would have fallen to me, while I now have 
to strive with care and poverty. Enough; this course was closed to me. My 
wish and my desire were now considered. I wanted to be a husbandman, but 
in the entire meaning of the word, for I loved the mountains, the fields and 
the woods; also I heard that to acquire skillin this department one must 
understand fully geometry and surveying. After what I had opportunely 
learned to know of the latter, this prospect was delightful to me. My father 
sought to find me a place, but the stewards demanded too much apprentice 
money. At this time he made the acquaintance of a forester who had a great 
reputation as geometrician and assessor of taxes. They came to an agreement, 
and a contract was made for two years’ instruction in forest matters, taxing, 
geometry and surveying. I was fifteen years old when I began, in 1797, as 
the forester’s apprentice. He showed me repeatedly his many-sided knowl- 
edge, only he did not understand the art of teaching others ; also the business 
of water transportation did not allow him to devote to me the promised and 
necessary time for my instruction. So soon as I was clear on that point, my 
own peculiar life drove me to use the really good books on forest affairs and 
geometry which I found there. I made the acquaintance also of a physician 
of a neighboring market town, who from love of it indulged in physics, and he 
gave me botanical books by which I became acquainted with other than wood 
plants. I used the long time of the forester’s absence, during which I was left 
entirely to myself, for drawing a kind of map of the district in which I lived ; 
botany, however, busied me chiefly. My church religion changed into a relig- 
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ious life in nature, and in the last half year I lived entirely in and with plants, 
which attracted me wonderfully, without, however, the meaning of the inner 
life of the plant world yet dawning on me. The collecting and drying of plants 
I carried on with the greatest zeal. This time, in manifold ways, was devoted 
to my self education, self information and elevation. 

Influence of Theatricals. 

I now mention an incident, the most important to my inner condition. 
There is a little country town a league distant from my dwelling-place. A 
company of wandering actors had arrived there who played in the princely 

. castle. After I had once seen one representation, hardly one of the following 
remained unsought by me. The exhibition made a deep and vital impression 
on me, and this so much the more as a long denied nourishment seemed to be 
supplied to my feelings by it. These impressions were much more lasting and 
effective to me, as every time after the play I retraced my way home in a dark 
or starry night and worked over to myself the purport of the play. My inter- 
est led me to seek the actors, and among them an earnest young man especially 

_ attracted me, with whom I spoke of his calling. I congratulated him on being 
a.member of a company which was able to cause such beautiful effects on the 
human disposition, and expressed also the wish to be a member of such a com- 
pany. Then this honorable man painted the actor’s vocation to me as a glar- 
ing and deceptive evil,and confessed to me that he had chosen this calling only 
by necessity and would soon leave it. 

My father, to whom I had freely revealed my attendance at the plays, 
reproached me bitterly on this account, and regarded my action as highly culpa- 
ble, which contradicted greatly my own experience, as I placed my play attend- 
ance beside my best church attendance. Later, as so often already, my brother 
was the mediator between my father and myself. In 1799, St. John’s day, my 
apprenticeship was at an end. The forester who had now the advantage of my 
activity wished to keep me a year more; but a higher purpose was awakened 
in me. I wished to carry on mathematics and botany more comprehensively, 
and would not remain. When my time had expired I left and returned to the 
paternal roof. My master knew well that he had not fulfilled his duty towards 
me, and in this probably oppressive consciousness he took a not exactly honor- 
able course of procedure towards me. He did not know my private work, for 
example, the study of some elementary mathematical books which I was easily 
able to comprehend. Besides he was dissatisfied that I wold not remain a 
year longer. He sent a letter to my father in which he brought bitter com- 
plaints against me, and put the blame of my ignorance entirely on myself. 
This letter reached my parents’ house before I did, and my father sent it to my 
brother, who was preacher in a village through which my homeward way led. 
Soon after I arrived at his residence he showed me the letter of accusation. I 
righted myself by disclosure of my master’s unconscientious way of dealing, as 
well as by setting forth my private work, and in a reply to my master I exam- 
ined all the charges made against me and his conduct toward me, so that I satis- 
fied my father and\brother. My mother saw, however, in the forester’s verdict, 
the confirmation of her own views. The aspirations of my spirit, which al- 
ready began to quicken into existence, were again fettered, and my life ap- 
peared again cold and hard, e 
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Studies at Jena. 

It happened that my father'had to make a remittance of money to one of 
my brothers, who was studying medicine in Jena. I had nothing to do, and 
was appointed a messenger. Arrived in Jena, and penetrated by the active in- 
tellectual life, I wished to stay there. It was eight weeks to the close of the 
summer half year of 1799. My brother wrote my father that I could fill this 
time profitably in Jena, and, in consequence of his letter, I was allowed to re- 
main. I now received instruction in topographical and local drawing, and 
employed the whole time on it. 

On Michaelmas Day I returned home with my brother. My purpose and 
spirit were aroused in many ways, and I expressed the wish to my brother to 
be allowed to study also. My father was willing to give ‘his permission, if I 
knew how to plan the means to reach my end. I possessed a very narrow 
maternal property, but esteemed it insufficient. I was still not of age, and so 
needed the consent of my guardian. When I had received this, I went, in 
1799, to Jena as a student. My registration named me student of philosophy, 
which appeared to me very strange, because I had only thought of quite prac- 
tical knowledge as the object of my study, and had formed another idea of 
philosophy which I often heard named. The word made on my dreamy, 
easily-moved susceptible life a very great impression, and its effect did not fail. 
The impression disappeared, it is true, almost at the beginning ; but it gave 
my studies an unexpected higher meaning. 

I heard lectures on practical mathematics, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
mineralogy, botany, natural history, physics, chemistry, the science of finance, 
on the care of forest trees and forest matters, on architectural and common 
building, and surveying. 

I continued topographical drawing. At first, the mathematical instruction 
appeared to me unimportant ; later, however, I could not follow in every case. 
The lectures of my excellent teacher had not the same value that they might 
have had and would have had if I had seen in the sequence of the instruction 
and thé progress of the-same more inner necessity and less arbitrariness. It 
was this consideration that decided me against this process of teaching. If Ifelt 
it already in the pure mathematics, how much more must it be the case with 
practical mathematics, and especially with experimental physics. The ex- 
periments could not captivate me. I sought and wished to see the whole in its 
inner connection. In botany, I had a sensible, loving and benevolent teacher 
(Batsch). Through him, my insight mto nature was essentially quickened, 
and my love for observing it made more active. I shall always think of this 
man with gratitude. He was also my teacher in natural history. Two ideas 
which he set forth especially laid hold of and satisfied me: first, the thought of 
the relation of animals, branching out on all sides ; and, second, that the bone 
or framework of fish, birds and men is‘one and the same, and that of man isto 
be considered perfected as the ground type of all the rest, which nature strives 
to represent in their subordinate frames. 

During my abode at the university, I lived very much retired, and economi- 
cally. I appeared seldom in public places, and visited only my older brother, 
who was studying medicine at Jena during the first year of my stay there. 

Consequences of Debt. 

When I went to the university, my father had, I believe, given me the entire 

remittance for the first-half year. My brother asked for a part of the money, 
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which I did not need immediately. He hoped to be able soon to refund the 
sum. I gave him willingly the greater part of my little stipend; but, unfor- 
tunately, I could not get the money back, and thereby came into great diffi- 
culty myself. Towards the end of the third term the pressure of my situation 
increased. I had become thirty thalers in debt to the proprietor of an eating- 
house, if I mistake not. When this man had made legal demands for payment 
several times, which I could never satisfy, and had even turned to my father 
himself, but had received from him a very positive denial, I was threatened 
with imprisonment in case of longer failure to pay. And I really met with 
this punishment. My guardian, who still had some means at my command, 
would not assist me, because the letter of the law spoke against his stepping in 
asa partisan. I was the sport of the caprice of this inflexible man, and lan- 
guished as such for nine weeks in the prison at Jena. But, finally, my reoun- 
ciation of any later paternal inheritance satisfied my father, and I was freed in 
the summer of 1801. I left Jena and my academical course immediately, and 
returned to my father’s house. I was now just nineteen years old. Naturally, 
I entered the house with a heavy heart, a troubled mind and oppressed spirit. 
Spring, however, quickened and awakened all nature, and called back my 
slumbering endeavors. 

My father now strove to obtain a suitable position for me in my chosen call- 
ing—to create, at least, an activity which should bring me nearer it. A favor- 
able opportunity soon presented itself. A relative on my father’s side had an 
estate in Hildburg which a steward managed. The friendship of this relation 
for my father allowed me to become acquainted with practical husbandry, un- 
der the oversight of this steward. 

The misunderstanding with my father often painfully occupied my thoughts 
at this time. I had to respect and reverence him. In his extreme old age he 
was strong and sound in body as in mind, impressive in word and counsel, and 
vigorous in action, earnest, and had a firm will, but was at the same time full 
of noble self-sacrifice. I knew that my father was old and near the grave—it 
grieved me not to be understood by him. : 

Death. of the Father. 

After an abode of some months on this estate, a letter called me home. My 
father carried his anxiety for my future on his heart until the end. He died 
in February, 1802. 

I now stood free in this relation, and could determine my life according to 
circumstances. With this febling I left homie again at Easter of the same 
year, in order to take the place of actuary of the forest court near Bamberg. 
The place lay in a rarely beautiful district. My duties were light. After 
them, I could go out freely in the spring weather, and grow strong in mind 
and feelings. 

Although this officer, with his whole family, was a Catholic, yet he chose a 
tutor recommended by Professor Caius, who had many excellent qualities, so 
that we were soon friendly. 

Inthe early spring of 1803 I left this place and went to Bamberg with the firm 
expectation that the proposed government and land changes, and the projected 
land survey, would quickly give me an appropriate sphere of action. My expec- 
tation was in no wise disappointed. I made it my aim to become acquainted 
with the land geometers there, and immediately received from one a similar 
employment. He had had much surveying to do and had it still on hand. He 
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commissioned me to prepare the necessary maps because I had some readiness 
in map drawing. This gave me occupation for a longer time, which was com- 
pensated sufficiently for my needs. Now naturally with the new government 
the appointment of land surveyors was agitated, and those living in the city had 
to hand in plans of Bamberg asa test. I was not unacquainted with such work 
and prepared a plan with great pleasure and gave it in. My work received 
approbation, and I my reward ; yet as an inexperienced young man, a stranger, 
I received no appointment. After this work was finished I was commissioned 
to measure a little estate. This business had for me weighty consequences. I 
only mention one point ; the joint proprietor was a young Doctor of Philosophy 
who inclined toward the new school of Schelling. 4t could not but happen that 
we alluded to that which animated our inner life, and so it came to pass that 
he gave me to read, Schelling’s “ Bruno or the Spirit of the Age.” WhatI 
read in this book influenced me powerfully. The friendly young man, who 
was not much older than myself (we had already seen each other in Jena), 
saw my lively interest in the contents of the book. I had also repeatedly 
spoken to him of it. Therefore he said to me one day the following words, 
Philosophy and Art. 

which were very strange and inexplicable to me then: “Guard against philoso- 
phy; it leads you to doubt and night. Devote yourself to art; it gives life, 
peace, and joy.” I remembered the words of the young man, yet I could not 
understand him since I looked on philosophy as belonging to the life of man, 
and could not comprehend how one could come into night and doubt if he fol- 
lowed quietly the inner life. His words made me turn my attention to myself, 
my life and endeavors, and showed two separate and very different ways of 
life. My friend, the teacher of the officer’s family, had in the mean time left 
his place. He told me that he was on the point of going to Frankfort and 
from there to France. I saw him depart regretfully, not suspecting that some 
years later, life would bring us together and he would directly decide my career. 
Here also, as so often in life, separation led to unity and unity to separation. 

I pass over several essential influences for the building up of my character 
and moral life, and come to the end of my stay in Bamberg. I had now to 
think in earnest of seeking again a certain definite work. I really stood alone. 
I had no one who could help me. I caught the idea from a paper then much 
read, “The Universal German Advertiser,” of advertising for a place and 
adding as a proof of my qualifications some architectural and geometrical work 
to the illustrations of the paper. I immediately entered upon the scheme. 
For an architectural work I chose the plan of a nobleman’s castle in the coun- 
try together with the proper out-buildings ; for the geometrical design I chose 
a table out of the maps prepared by me earlier, which I completed. In 1803 I. 
sent these, together with my application for employment, to the paper named, 
with the request that the editor would add some approving words to my 
sketches. My work and testimonials won approbation. My request was grati- 
fied, and I received different commissions each of which brought something wel- 
come tome. The choice was difficult ; but I finally decided on the acceptance: 
of a private secretaryship with the president and former private counselor of 
Dewitz in Mecklenberg, who now resided in Gross Milchow. In the rough 
and very severe winter days of February I journeyed thither on foot. The 
people, simple, active young men from Saxony and Prussia, received me in a 
friendly manner. I had never yet had the opportunity even to see the accounts 
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of husbandry on a large scale, much less to carry them on, and here I had to 
do it-by a: perfect and plain scheme by which everything was written down in 
the most exact way. This was of the greatest advantage to me, and thus I 
was able to satisfy my new employer, and especially his wife, who examined 
into the smallest things in the closest manner. The surroundings of the estates 
of Dewitz were very- charming. Good fortune had led me at all times into 
beautiful natural regions. I constantly enjoyed what nature offered me, and 
she was always truly bound to me like a mother. When I had acquired some 
skill my business became simple ; it had a regular recurring weekly course and 
gave me time to think of my own improvement. My work on these estates 
was, however, short. , 

The direction of my life and mind was already decided, and a star had risen 
inwardly for me which I must observe. Therefore I could consider my occu- 
pation then only as a sheet anchor to be given up as soon as the opportunity 
was furnished to take up again my special vocation. This opportunity soon 
came. My uncle, who, like my brother, bore me in love on his heart, had just 
died. To the last he had thought of me, and charged my brother to do every- 
thing to give me a secure position in life, and to prevent my leaving the place 
which I had for a time, at least, without a certain prospect of a sure and better 
one. Providence ordered it otherwise. Directly after his death through the 
little inheritance falling to me, the means were in my hand to fulfill the wish 
of my heart, the strivings of my spirit. So wonderfully God guides the destiny 
-of men ! 

So though healthy in body and soul, head and heart, yet my spirit felt soon 
rthe need of a higher culture. The president had two sons who were trained in 
/Halle in pedagogy. They visited their parents in company with their teacher. 
iHe was a mathematician and versed in physics. I found him open and com- 
‘municative. He wasso good as to name and point out to me the manifold 
‘problems which he had laid out for himself for solution, and thus awakened 
.my.long slumbering love for mathematics and physics. 

For some time my desire had turned especially to architecture, so that I was 
‘firmly resolved to choose it for my career and to study it with all earnestness. 
The time when my present work could no longer satisfy me had come, and 
‘Lasked for my dismissal. The highest outward inducement to it was this: 
I remained in correspondence with the young man whom I learned to know as 
a teacher in Bamberg, who had left that place to go to Frankfort and then to 
France. He now lived again as tutor in a merchant’s family in the Nether- 
‘lands. I imparted to him my wish to give up my place and seek a position in 
architectural affairs, and asked him whether in the accomplishment of my wish 
I-could not work best in Frankfort, where so much life and human intercourse 

were united. My friend wrote me that in the beginning of the summer he 
-should spend some time in Frankfort, and if I could also come there, a con- 
ference on the situation would be most advantageous. In consequence of this 
ptomise I took the firm and unchangeable resolve to step out of my place in 
the early spring and go to Frankfort. Yet where should I procure the money 
for such a journey? In this difficulty I wrote again to my oldest brother who 
had so justly-understood me and asked for assistance. His answer came. 
With joyful trembling and anxiety I held it in my hands. For an hour I car- 
ried it around with me before I opened it; for days I did not read it, for it 
: appeared to me. highly: improbable that he would be able to do anything for the 
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accomplishment of the wish of my soul, and so I feared to find in the letter the 
destruction of my life. When after some days of alternation between hope and 
doubt I finally opened it, I was not a little astonished that in the beginning of 
itthe most heartfelt sympathy was expressed. The farther contents moved me 
deeply. It contained the news of my uncle’s death, and the announcement that 
a legacy had fallen to me as well as to my brothers and sisters. The die was 
cast. From this moment my inner life had quite a different signification and 
character, and yet it was all unknown to me. I was like a tree that blooms 
and knows it not. At the end of April, 1805, with peace in my heart and joy 
in my soul, I left the struggling purpose and spirit of my forper condition. 
The first days of a rarely beautiful May I spent in the best sense of the word 
with a friend. This very dear friend lived on an estate beautifully situated in 
Uckermark. In these beautiful but very quiet and solitary surroundings I 
fluttered merrily about.from one flower to another like a butterfly. I deeply 
" Jeved nature in her colored and jeweled attire and drew near to her in my 
youthful gayety. When I first made the discovery that the landscape viewed 
with this feeling appears in heightened beauty, I expressed this perception in 
the following words: “ The more deeply we bind ourselves to nature, so much 
the more adorned she gives us everything back.” In May, 1805, I arrived on 
my journey at the house of my brother, so often mentioned, who had now re- 
ceived another place as pastor. 

He was kind and full of love as ever, and instead of blaming me expressed 
his assent in the most decided manner. He encouraged me to follow my inner 
determination faithfully and unchangeably, and wrote this sentiment in my 
album at my departure: “Man’s lot is to struggle towardsan end. Bea 
man, dear brother, firm and decided. Overcome the obstacles which oppose 
you and be confident. You will gain your end.” SoI departed encouraged 
by sympathy and agreement, strengthened and confirmed in my resolution by 
my brother. 

Just before midsummer I entered Frankfort, according to the agreement 
mentioned between my friend and myself. During my journey of many weeks 
in that beautiful spring-time I had time to become quiet and collected. My 
friend kept faith and we worked together towards bringing on a favorable 
fature for me. The plan of seeking a place as architect was firmly held. 
Many favorable circumstances also seemed to point towards its accomplish- 
. ment; yet my friend was determined that I should ensure my support by pri- 
vate instruction until something farther should show itself for the maturing of 
my plan. But the more decided the prospect became, so much the more a 
repressed feeling took possession of me. I began to ask myself, “ How can 
you work through architecture for the culture and ennobling of man?” Yet 
Tremained true to my resolution and. began to work at my calling with an 
architect. My friend who was unceasingly active for the fulfillment of my 
aim, introduced me to a friend of his who was then head teacher in the model 
school just established in Frankfort. My life and aim was mentioned and dis- 
cussed. Iexpressed myself freely. “O!” said Gruner, turning to me, “ give 
up architecture ; it is not for you. Become-an educator. We need a teacher 
in our school. Make up your mind and you shall have the place.” My friend 
advised the aceeptance of Gruner’s proposal, and I began to waver. Then an 
outward circumstance happened that decided me. I received news that my 
testimonials, especially those which I had received in Jena, were lost. They 
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were sent to a man who had actively interested himself in me, and I could not 
divine by what ill luck the loss had happened. I therefore concluded that 
providence had taken down the bridge of retreat and hesitated no longer, but 
willingly and joyfully grasped the hand offered me and was soon a teacher in 
the model school in Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Teacher in Model School—Pestalozzi. 

The watchword in education at that time was Pestalozzi. That word was 
also pointed out to me as mine, for Gruner when an under teacher in the school 
had been Pestalozzi’s pupil, and as head teacher had written a book on this 
method of ction. I remembered now that in my early boyhood in my 
father’s house I learned from a paper the following news: In Switzerland, so 
I understood, a man, Pestalozzi by name, living for forty years quite isolated 
from the world had learned to read, write and reckon by himself and his own 
exertions. This announcement acted beneficially on me. I felt then the slow- 
ness and unsatisfactoriness of my own development, and this intelligence con- 
soled me, and filled me with hope that I might supply the deficiency in my 
culture by my own efforts. 

It was natural that everything about Pestalozzi affected me wonderfully, and 
I formed the resolution of seeing this man, who so thought and strove to act in 
his life and work. In August, 1815, I went to Yverdun where Pestalozzi had 
come shortly before. As soon as I arrived I was received in an especially 
friendly manner by Pestalozzi and his teachers on account of the recommenda- 
tion of Gruner and his co-laborers, and was conducted into the recitations and 
left more or less to myself. I was still very inexperienced in teaching. What 
I saw elevated and depressed me, awoke and amazed me. My stay lasted four- 
teen days. I worked over what I could to give a true written account of how 
I saw the whole and the impression it made on me. 

I left Yverdun in the middle of October with the resolve to return for a lon- 
ger time as soon as I was able. When I returned to Frankfort my appoint- 
ment was definitely confirmed by the consistory. The work which awaited me 
in the school was assistance in the preparation of an entirely new plan of 
instruction for the whole institution, which consisted of four or five boys’ and 
two or three girls’ classes, and was attended by nearly two hundred children. 
There were four regularly appointed and nine private teachers. The subjects 
which were assigned to me were arithmetic, drawing, geography, and the Ger- 
man language. I taught mostly in the middle classes. 

Of the impression of my first instruction and school keeping in @ class of 
from thirty to forty boys, between the ages of nine and eleven, I spoke thusina 
letter to my brother: “It seems to me as if I had found something not known 
and yet long desired, long missed; as if I had finally found my native ele- 
ment.” I was like a fish in water or a bird in the air. Before I carry far- 
ther this side of my life development, I must take up another thing which was 
more important for me by far as a man, an educator and teacher, and which 
was soon complicated with the first. 

‘Soon after my early friend whom I had met in Frankfort had established 
me with Gruner, he returned to his situation as tutor. 
Private Tutor. 

Since it was not possible for him to present me personally to a family that 
desired suitable private instruction for their sons, he did it in writing, and sev- 
eral days before my journey to Yverdun his kind letter introduced me to this 
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family. Instruction and education were desired for three sons. I saw them, 
and after they had gone away their personal qualities were pointed out to me, 
the method of teaching which they had formerly enjoyed and its consequence. 
I was taken into consultation on the subject of their fartherinstruction. I had 
really not thought of education at all as an objective thing. I had indeed an 
inner dread of giving private instruction; but the trustful indulgence with 
which I was met here, and the clear, fresh, friendly glance which met me, espe- 
cially from both the younger boys, determined me to give them daily two hours 
of teaching and to share their walks. I gave them lessons in arithmetic and 
the German language. The first were soon arranged. I gave them according 
to Pestalozzi’s method.. But I had great difficulty with the instruction in 
language. I began to give it according to the German grammars used then 
and now. I prepared myself as well as possible, and exercised myself in the 
most careful manner on what was unknown to me. But this way of teaching 
tired me. I could endure it neither for my pupils nor myself. Then I began 
to connect it with Pestalozzi’s mother book. In this way it went much better, 
yet this did not satisfy me. In numbers, by the use of the tables in Pestalozzi’s 
book, I reached the same result which I had seen in Switzerland, My pupils 
often had the solution almost before the last word of the problem was spoken. 
In our walks I exerted myself to enter into the life of the children and to fur- 
ther it. I lived my own early life once again, but in an improved form, and it 
now became clear to me in its individuality and its universality. I now devoted 
all my thought and all my work to building up and educating men. 

My life in the school with my pupils, excellent fellow-teachers, and occa- 
sional visitors was also very elevating and beneficial. Favored by the situation 
of the school building the scholars could exercise freely and play in the court 
and garden, and so an important means was given to the teachers of growing 
inwardly with their pupils. All voluntarily resolved that once a week each 
teacher should go with his pupils into the open air. Each one chose a lasting 
or temporary occupation with them as it suited him. I busied my class espe- 
cially with the plant world. As teacher of geography I used this opportunity 
to bring them to the contemplation and comprehension of the earth’s surface, 
connected the instruction in geography with the view thus obtained, and let it 
grow out of it. I took everything according to nature, and drew the picture 
immediately, diminished in size, on an even surface of ground or sand chosen 
for the purpose. 

When the picture was firmly grasped and imprinted, we drew it in school on 
a blackboard lying horizontally. It was sketched first by the teacher and 
pupils together, then made an exercise for every scholar. Our representations 
of the earth’s surface had at first a spherical form like the apparent horizon. 
At the first public examination which the school gave, I was so fortunate as 
not only to rejoice in the undivided approbation of the parents present, but 
especially of my superiors, and they said geography should be so taught. The 
child must first learn to know his surroundings before he goes into the distance. 
The scholars were at home in the vicinity of the city as in their own rooms, 
and noticed quickly and prompily every relation of the surface of their district. 
In teaching numbers I did not have the lower, but only the middle classes. As 
teacher of this I received encouraging approbation. 

T ha? not only the joy of attaining results which perfectly satisfied the ex- 
aminers, but I saw that my pupils worked with pleasure, zeal, and independ- 
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ence, Concerning my own life and efforts at that time I expressed myself in 
the following words: “I wish to cultivate men who stand rooted in nature 
with their feet in God’s earth; whose heads reach toward and Icok into the 
heavens, whose hearts unite the richly formed life of earth and nature, and the 
purity and peace of heaven—God’s earth and God’s heaven.” 

Often now the wish arose to be released from my engagement to the model 
school. I had pledged myself to remain in it as teacher at least for three years. 
The celebrated head teacher Gruner knew enough of human nature to see that 
such an active man as I could not work well in such an institution as that of 
which he was the head, and I was released from my obligation. My departure 
from the school was decided and I could develop myse]f again freely and uncon- 
strainedly. The three boys to whom I had given private instruction in num- 
bers and language now needed a teacher on account of the departure of their 
former tutor. The task of seeking a teacher in the circle of my acquaintance 
was given me as being best acquainted with the character and needs of these 
children, I earnestly turned in all directions and among others to my oldest 
brother. I divulged to him the qualifications which appeared to me necessary 
for a teacher. He wrote me decidedly and simply. He could not propose a 
teacher such as I wished for the relations pointed out, and did not believe that 
I would find one ; for the pure inner life would be lacking in one possessing 
knowledge and the outside experience of life ; the care and recognition of the 
same in another who possessed this. So the thing stood for several months, 
when in my deep love for the boys and anxiety for their education I sought 
to place myself in the parent’s place. This decided me to become their teacher 
myself. After a very hard struggle I expressed my resolution. It was thank- 
fully received, and understood as I gave it. As my choice and decision were 
connected with a deep inner struggle, so was also my initiation into the place. 
There were two unchangeable things in our contract. One was that I should 
never be obliged to reside with my pupils in the city, and that from the first 
they should be freely given up to me. 

Takes Sole Charge of these Pupils. 

I entered this, my new educational work, in July, 1807. I was now really 
twenty-five years old, but my development was several years younger. I could 
not feel myself so old, nor had I a consciousness of my age. 

The highest activity for education and instruction began in me. The first 
thing which occupied me was the distinct feeling that to live one’s self is the 
true and proper education. Then the questions: What is education, and what 
do the means of elementary instruction set forth by Pestalozzi signify? What is 
principally the object of instruction? To answer the question—What is the 
object of instruction ?—I proceeded from the following considerations: Man 
lives in a world of objects which act upon him, on which he wishes to work ; 
thus he must know them according to their nature, their character, and their 
relation to each other and to himself. The objects have form (lessons on form), 
size (lessons on size), are manifold (lessons in number). I had in the expres- 
sion outer world only nature before my eyes. I so lived in nature that artistic 
or human works did not exist for me. Therefore it cost me a long struggle to 
make the consideration of the works of man a subject of elementary culture. 
It was for me a great widening of my inner and outer sight when at the expres- 
sion “ outer world,” I thought of the realm of human work. 

So I sought to make everything clear through man, through his relation to 
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himself and to the outer world. The highest sentiment which came from me 
then was: “Everything is unity ; everything rests in, proceeds from, strives 
for, leads and returns to unity.” This striving for unity is the foundation of 
the different phenomena in human life. Fortunately works on education ap- 
peared then from Seiler, Jean Paul and others. They helped me partly by the 
agreement therein presented with my views, partly by their opposition. What 
especially pressed on me at this time was the lack of an organized series of 
objects of instruction. Cheerful and free action springs from viewing the 
whole as 4 unity ; it is made necessary by the being of everything and the life 
and action resting in it. When I now seek to make clearto myself the lifeand 
influence of an educator, the notes of that time meet me, freshly inspiring and 
¢heering me. I now look back into that childhood of my educational life and 
Jearn from it, as I look back to and learn from the childhood of my natural life. 

Why is all childhood and youth so full of richness and knows it not, and why 
does it lose it without knowing it, and learn first to know it when it is lost ? 
Must it always remain so? Will it not finally—not soon—happen that the 
experience, the insight, the knowledge of age will build a defense, a support 

_ and protection around childhood and youth? Otherwise what advantage to age 
is its experience, to the hoary man his wisdom ¢ What advantage to the human 
face is the experience of age, and the wisdom of the old man if it sinks with 
him into the grave ? 

My first life with my pupils was very circumscribed. It consisted in living 
and walking in the open air. Cut off from the influence of a city education, I 
did not yet venture to introduce the simple life of nature into the sphere of 
education. My younger pupils themselves taught me and guided me to that. 
In the following year this life of my pupils was especially roused and animated, 
when the father gave them a piece of a field for a garden which we cultivated 
incommon. Their highest joy was to give their parents and me presents of 
the fruits of their garden. Oh, how their eyes glistened when they could do it! 

utifal plants and little shrubs from the field, the great garden of God, were 
planted and cared for in the little gardens of the children. After that time my 
youthful life did not appear to me so entirely useless. I learned what a very 
different thing it is for the care of a plant, whether one has seen and watched its 
natural life at the different epochs of its unfolding, or if he has always stood 
far from nature. Then when I lived in nature with my first pupils so cheer- 
fully and gayly, I said to myself that the life of man connects itself with the 
care of nature’s life. For were not those presents of flowers and plants the 
expression of regard and acknowledgment of the love for parents and teacher, 
the expression of the child’s own love and joyful childish thought? A child 
that freely and voluntarily seeks flowers, cherishes and cares for them in order 
to wind them into a bouquet or wreath for parents or teacher cannot be a bad 
child or become a bad man. Such a child can easily be led to the love, to grati- 
tude to, and knowledge of his father, God, who gives him such gifts. I assert 
that a child naturally guided needs no positive ecclesiastical form, because the 
lovingly cared for, and thereby steadily and strongly developed, human life, also 
the cloudless child’s life, is of itself a Christ-like one. 

: Life as an Educator. 

T now turn to the recital of my life as an educator. What a young man 
gains in one year from nature when she lies clear and open before him, she does 
not give him when the vision is closed and he is separated from contact with her. 
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Both these seasons give different results and make different demands. When 
more separated from nature he becomes more concentrated within himself. 
The life of youth then demands material for firmly establishing itself, and lends 
to otherwise shapeless materiala living form. My pupils soon came to me with 
this demand, from which arose the following self-questionings: What did you 
do as a boy? What happened to you to-quicken your impulse for activity and 
representation? By what means was this impulse at that age most fitly satis- 
fied? What did you wish as the end of this satisfaction ? Then out of my ear- 
liest boyhood something came to me which gave to me at that moment all that I 
needed. It was the simple art of imprinting on smooth paper signs and forms 
by regular lines. I have often tried this simple art and it has never failed of its 
end. From these forms on paper we advanced to the investigation of the paper 
itself, then of pasteboard, and finally of wood. My later experience has taught 
me to know still other materials for making formsand shapes. But I must dwell 
yet a moment with that simple occupation of paper forms, because it occupies 
the child so entirely for a time, so satisfies and fills the demand of his strength. 
Man demands to know nature in the variety of her forms and shapes, and to 
understand it in its unity, in its inner activity and reality, and therefore he 
goes on in his course of development and. formation according to the process 
of nature ; he imitates in his plays her creative process. In his early plays the 
young human being likes to imitate the first activities of nature. Thus he 
likes to build, for are not the first solid forms of nature built? Let this intima- 
tion of the higher meaning of the free occupations and plays suffice here. 
From the love, zeal, persistence and joy with which children pursue these occu- 
: Play—Activity—Gifts. 

pations arises a very important thing of a different character. Play must 
necessarily bring a child into a deeper, higher communion with a higher exist- 
ing whole. If he builds a house he builds it to inhabit it, like grown people, 
and to realize limitations and to impart something to others! Notice the fact 
that the child who receives freely, gives freely if his heart is not smothered and 
dulled by the profusion of the gifts he receives. This is inevitable with the 
innocent child. Fortunate is he who understands how to satisfy this need. 
That only has worth to a child at this time which he can use as a means of 
ynion between his loved ones and himself. This should be respected by par- 
ents and teachers and used as a means of awakening the instinct of activity and 
representation and unity with others, and therefore not even a trifling gift of a 
child should remain unnoticed. 

I strove earnestly to give my pupils the best possible education, the best pos- 
sible instruction ; this end, however, could not be reached in my condition at 
that time and with my degree of information. 

Residence with Pestalozzi. 

When I fully realized this, the thought arose that I should be benefited by 
a stay with Pestalozzi. I expressed this with great decision, and in conse- 
quence it was decided in the summer of 1808 that I should go to Yverdun with 
my three pupils. Thus it happened after a short time that I was there as both 
teacher and scholar, educator and pupil. In order to be fully and perfectly 
placed in the midst and the heart of Pestalozzi’s work, I wished to reside with 
my pupils in the building of the institution, in the castle so called. We wished 
to share everything with the rest; but this wish was not granted us, for strange 
selfishness interfered. Yet I soon came to dwell as near the institution as 
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possible, so that we shared dinner, afternoon lunch and supper, the instruction 
adapted to us and the whole life of the pupils. I for myself had nothing more 
serious to do than to allow my pupils to take a full share of that life, strength- 
ening spirit and body. With this aim we shared all instruction, and it was a 
special care to me to talk with Pestalozzi on every subject from its first point 
of connection, to learn to know it from its foundation. I soon felt the need of 
unity of endeavor in means and end. Therefore I sought to gain the highest 
insight into everything. I was pupil in all subjects, numbers, form, singing, 
reading, drawing, language, geography, natural science, dead languages, etc. 
In what was offered for youthful life, for comprehensive teaching, for higher 
instraction, I missed that satisfying of the human being, the essence of the 
subject. Pestalozzi’s views were very universal, and, as experience taught, only 
awakening to those already grounded in the right. I revealed my feelings on. 
this subject very earnestly and plainly to Pestalozzi, and finally, in 1810, resolved 
to leave Yverdun. In connection with the subjects taught, the instruction in 
language struck me first in its great imperfection, arbitrariness, and lifelessness. 
The discovery of a satisfactory method of teaching the mother tongue occupied 
me especialiy. I proceeded from the following considerations: Language is 
the image, the representation of a world, and is related to the outer world 
through articulately formed tones; if I wish properly to represent a thing I 
must know the original according to its character. The outer world has ob- 
jects; I also must have a decided form, a decided word for the object. The 
objects, however, show qualities ; language must, therefore, have quality words 
in its construction. These qualities are necessarily bound up with the objects; 
qualities of being, having and becoming. 

I learned also to recognize boyish play in the free air in its power, develop- 
ing and strengthening spirit, disposition and body. In these plays and in what 
was connected with them, I recognized the chief source of the moral strength 
of the young people in the institution. 

The higher symbolical meaning of play had not then opened to me, so I 
regarded it merely as a moral power for mind and body. The walks were like 
the plays in their moral influence, especially those in Pestalozzi’s company. 
There is no question that Pestalozzi’s public, and especially his evening reflec- 
tions, in which he liked to exert himself to awaken and unfold the ideal of 
noble manhood and true human love, contributed most essentially to the devel- 
opment of the inner life. On the whole, I spent in Yverdun an inspiring, 
grand, and for my life, decisive time. In 1810 I returned to Frankfort. I had 
wished to enter a university immediately, but saw myself obliged to remain in 
my place until July of the coming year. 

Gottingen.—Study of Language and Nature. 

In the beginning of that month, I went to Gottingen. I arrived there in the 
middle of the half year, because I felt that I needed several months to right 
myself, to bring my inner and outer being, my thoughts and actions into har- 
mony. Several months really passed before my inner life quieted itself. I 
sought to find how to place mankind as a whole in and outside of me. So I 
was led back to the first appearance of man on earth, to the country where he 
originated, and to the first expression of mankind, his speech. The study and 
investigation of language formed now the object of my endeavors. Learning 
the eastern languages seemed to me the necessary object of my efforts and 
aspirations, and I forthwith began with Hebrew and Arabic. From these I 






















































open a way to other ‘Asiatic tongues, especially the Indian and Per- 
Greek likewise allured me by its fullness, order, and law. I was now 

was happy. I was cheerful,and peace reigned within and without 
lived alone through the day, I walked late in the afternoon in order 


development had imperceptibly led me away from my study of language to 
natural objects. My design of studying nature in her first phenomena and 
elements again sprang up. But my remaining means were too small to con- 
tinue longer at the university. Since I had nothing but my own mental 
- strength I thought I eould supply the means necessary for the farther attain- 
ment of my end by literary work. I began to be active in that direction, when 
my outer condition took a very different turn through an unexpected legacy. 
I had an aunt, my mother’s sister, whose sudden death put me in a condition to 
carry on my desired studies in an unthought-of way. My situation was now 
highly agreeable, and I felt such a quiet joy and cheerfulness as never before. 

Physics, chemistry, mineralogy and natural history were my first studies. 
The study and investigation of nature seemed to me the foundation and cor- 
ner-stone of human development, imptovement, and education. The lectures 
on natural history at this university gave me a view of the fundamental forms, 
of crystals and minerals. I could not live an entire term more by my own 
means, but hoped to be able to assure my support in Berlin by giving instruc- 
tion. Therefore I resolved to go there at the beginning of the next winter 
term, in order to study mineralogy, geology, crystallography and their laws. 

Residence in Berlin. 

After a visit of some weeks with my brother in Osterode, I went to Berlin 
in October, 1812. The lectures I had desired gave my mind and spirit what 
I needed, and unfolded in my feelings still more my conviction of the inner 
connection of all cosmic development. For my maintenance I gave instruc- 
tion in a then famous private school. 

Now came the year 1813, pregnant with fate. Every one was called to 
arms, to protect the fatherland. I had indeed a home, a native land, I might 
say a motherland, but no fatherland. My native country did not call me. I 
was not Prussian, and so it happened, owing to my retired life, the call to 
arms inspired me little. It was something different that called me, not with 
enthusiasm, but with a firm resolution to enter the ranks of the German sol- 
diers. It was the feeling and consciousness of the ideal Germany, that I re- 
spected as something high and holy in my spirit, and which I wished to be 
everywhere unfettered and free to act. Farther, the firmness with which I 
held to my educational career, decided me. Although I could not really say 
that I had a fatherland, yet it must happen that every boy, that every child 
who should later be educated by me would have a fatherland, and that that 
fatherland now demanded protection, when the child himself could not defend 
it. Icould not possibly think how a young man, capable of bearing arms, 
could become the teacher of children whose country he had not defended with 

his life-blood. This was the second thing that influenced me to my decision. 
Thirdly, the summons to war appeared to me a sign of the Common need of 
than, of the country, of the time in which I lived, and I felt that it would be 
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unworthy and unmanly not to struggle for the common necessity of the peo- 
ple among whom one lives, not to bear my part towards repelling a common 
danger. Every consideration was secondary to these convictions, even that 
which grew out of my bodily constitution, too feeble for such a life. 

Short Campaign as Soldier. 

At Easter, 1813, I entered Dresden in order to join the infantry division of 
the corns of Lutzow at Leipsic. Owing to the retirement of my life, it was 
nataral that I, although matriculated as a real student, yet stood far from the 
others, and really had no acquaintance among them, and so among my strong 
comrades, whom I joined in Dresden, I could find no acquaintance, althongh 
there were so many students from Berlin among them. At the first day’s rest 
after our march out of Dresden, our leader introduced to me one of our com» 
rades from Erfurt, as a Thuringian and fellow-countryman ; it was Langethal. 
Although a passing acquaintance at first, it was destined to be a lasting one. 

Our first march and halt was Meissen. We had already enjoyed, during 
the march, a beautiful spring day, and so we rejoiced during our rest in a yet 
more beautiful evening. Led by the same impulse, all who were students 
found themselves together on an open place on the banks of the Elbe, in the 
vicinity of a public house, and the old Meissen wine soon united us. We sat 
some twenty in number, a merry circle, at a long table, and greeted and 
pledged each other now really for the first time. It was here that Langethal 
brought me his friend at the university of Berlin, the young Middendorff, a 
theological student. We were together until the middle of the beautiful 
spring night, and on the following morning we visited the magnificent cathe- 
dral of Meissen. Thus we three found each other, who from that time have 
remained united for now almost fifteen years, in a common struggle and for a 
higher life; although not always in the same outer bond of life, yet in the 
inner striving for self-education. Langethal and Middendorff had a third 
friend among our comrades, Bauer by name. I became acquainted with him 
also at Meissen, I believe; yet we first associated as friends at Havelburg. 
With him the narrow circle of my companions in war was closed. 

My principal care was to improve myself in my present calling, and so one 
of my first endeavors was to make clear to myself the inner necessity and the 
connection of the demands of service and drill; it came to me very soon and 
easily, from the mathematical, physical side, and strengthened me against 
many little disagreeable things which easily befell others when they thought 
this or that command could be omitted as too trifling. During the long stay 
in Havelburg I strengthened my inner life, so far as the service permitted, by 
living much in nature. We friends sought to be together as much as possibile. 
Our camping life was especially pleasant to me, because it made many facts 
of history clear to me. Owing to the fate of our corps, which was dislodged 
from the real theater of war, and with the great aggressiveness of our military 
activity, we passed, at least I did, our war life as ina dream. Only occasion- 
ally, as at Leipsic, at Dalenbarg, at Bremen, and at Berlin, we seemed to wake 
Up, yet only to sink again into a feeble dream. 

It was specially oppressive and enervating to me, never to know our real 
relation to the great whole, and to be able to say nothing satisfactory either 
of the reason or the aim of our employment. It was so to me, at least; others 
might have seen it more clearly and better. The campaign afforded me one 
thing, however. In the course of the actual soldier’s life, I aroused myself for 
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the interest of the German land and people; my exertions became patriotic in 
that direction. Everywhere, so far as the exhaustion of my mind allowed, I 
bore my future .vocation about with me, even in the few battles in which we 
took part; there also I could collect experiences for my future work. Our 
corps marched through the districts of Bremen and Hamburg, Holstein, and 
from there we came finally, in the year 1813, to the Rhine. Peace prevented 
us from seeing Paris. We were stationed in the Netherlands until the break- 
‘ing up of the corps. At last, in July, 1813, every one who did not wish to 
serve longer, was allowed to return home and to his earlier calling. 

At my entrance to the corps among Prussian soldiers, the promise of an ap- 
pointment in the Prussian state was given me through the intercession of 
honored friends. It was a position as assistant in the mineralogical museum 
of Berlin, under Weiss. Thither I turned my way as to the next place of my 
destiny. I wished to see the Rhine and Main, and also my native country. 
So I went from Dusseldorf back to Lunen, and from there through Maintz, 
Frankfort and Rudolstadt to Berlin. 

I left the army with an utter feeling of dissatisfaction. The inner longing 
for accord and harmony, for inner peace, was so powerful, that it pressed itself 
before me in symbol and form unconsciously. With an inexplicable, anxious 
desire, I passed through many beautiful regions and many gardens on my 
return; but I was always drawn from them unsatisfied. In Frankfort I vis- 
ited a large garden ornamented with the most varied beauties. I looked at all 
the luxuriant growths and fresh flowers which it offered; but no blossom 
gave satisfaction to my inner being. When all the manifold beauties of the 
garden entered my soul at a glance, it flashed upon me vividly that I found no 
lily among them. I asked the owner of the garden, “Have you no lilies in 
your garden?” He responded quietly, “No.” When I expressed my sur- 
prise at that, he told me just as quietly that no one had ever missed them in 
the garden. But I knew, now, what I had missed and sought. How could 
my inner being express it in words more beautifully than thus: You seek 
quiet peace of mind, harmony of life, purity of soul in the image of the quiet, 
pure, simple lily. The garden in its beautiful variety, without a lily, seemed 
to me as the many-colored life passing before me, without unity and har- 
mony. I saw afterwards, in a walk, costly blooming lilies in a country gar- 
den; but they were separated from me by a hedge. I must especially note 
one thing ; in the place where I saw the lilies in the garden, a three-years’ old 
boy trustfully drew near me. 

Assistant in Museum of Mineralogy. 

The first day of August, 1813, I arrived in Berlin, and immediately received 
the appointment mentioned above. The duties obligatory on me brought me 
in contact, for the greatest part of every day, with minerals, those dumb 
proofs of the quiet, creative activjty of nature, and the witnesses of the same. 
Geology and crystallography opened to me a still higher circle of insight and 
perception, and also a higher aim for seeking, aspiration, and striving. Nat- 
ure and man seemed to me to explain each other, although in such different 
degrees of development. 

Although Langethal, Middendorff, Bauer, and I had during the whole war 
served not only in the same corps, but also in the same battalion, yet we were 
separated the last of the time, especially when quartered in the Netherlands, so 
that I, at least, at the dismissal of the corps, did not know to what region my 
friends had turned. 
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Re-union with Middendorff and Langethal. 

So it was an unexpected joy to me when after some time I saw them all 
again in Berlin. My friends pursued earnestly their theological studies, I, my 
study of nature. So at first there was little contact between us. Thus sped 
several months when life suddenly called us together again. It happened 
through the summons to war in 1815. Together we reported as volunteers. 
According to our earlier position and the will of the king we could enter imme- 
diately as officers. Soon each one of us was assigned to his regiment. 

Such a number of volunteers reported themselves that neither state officers ae 
had to leave their posts, nor students to break up their studies. Tor this rea- Aq 
son a counter order admonished us to remain. y. 

Middendorff, certain of his speedy departure to the army, did not wish to rent 
apartments for the short time of his stay in Berlin, and since mine was sufficient 
for us both, he came to me. 

At first, owing to the different directions of our lives, this seemed to bring 
us not much nearer ; soon a stronger point of union showed itself. Langethal 
and Middendorff, in order to support themselves accepted places in families as 
tutors ; but so that their attendance at their lectures was not shortened. At 
first the work undertaken seemed simple to both ; but soon they found difficul- 
ties in regard to the instruction as well as the education of the children in- 
trusted to them. 

Our conversation often led us to these subjects, and so they turned to me 
with questions especially in regard to mathematical instruction, and we ap- 
pointed two hours a week in which I imparted instruction to them. From this 
moment the mutual intercourse became active and permanent. 

SUPPLEMENT BY THE EDITOR—W. LANGE. 

Here the account breaks off suddenly. I had to decipher it out of an almost 
illegible manuscript. I do not know whether the letter destined for the Duke 
of Meiningen on the occasion of the negotiation concerning the people’s educa- 
tional institution in Helba, was ever brought to an end, finished and sent; but 
I doubt it. Finally my own introductory account of the efficient activity of 
Froebel in Switzerland gives further information concerning the life of this 
remarkable man. 

In 1839, Froebel, accompanied by Middendorff and a Herr Frankenburg, 
went to Dresden and was active there for the establishment of the Kinder- 
garten. After Frankenburg had undertaken a Kindergarten in Dresden, 
Froebel returned to Blankenburg and Middendorff to Keilhau. The friends 
did not separate entirely; but from time to time Middendorff took a helpful 
and active share in the efforts at Blankenburg. 

Froebel now summoned a distant relative to him, but could not long con- 
tinue his establishment for pecuniary reasons in spite of the continued support 
from Keilhau. He took refuge again in his mother-institution, without, how- 
ever, any way influencing its direction. In August, 1848, he held a teachers’ 
union in Rudolstadt, and laid before it his plan for the education of young chil- 
dren. The aim of the gathering was attained. He won universal approba- 
tion, and the world of teachers became mindful of his exertions. 

In the autumn of 1848 he went to Dresden again in order to carry on there 
a course for the training of Kindergartners. 

In the spring of 1849 he sought a new abode in Liebenstein. In the fall of 
the same year he was called to Hamburg by a woman’s union, after Midden- 
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dorff shortly before in the institution of the celebrated teacher, Doris Lutkens, 
had made an appeal for Froebel’s cause. 

The idea of the Kindergarten quickly took deep root in Hamburg. In the 
spring of 1850, he returned to the hanting-castle, Marienthal, at Liebenstein, 
which the Duke of Meiningen had granted to him at his request for educa 
tional purposes. He had established here an institution for training Kinder- 
gartners. In July, 1850, he was married for the second time to a pupil, Louise 
Levin. 


In 1852, the German Teachers’ General Assembly, meeting in Gotha with 
Theodore Hoffman presiding, invited him to its sessions. At his entrance the 
whole assembly rose as one man, and he had the joy of a universal recognition 
of his. efforts. Soon after, these same efforts were banned by the Prussian 
ministry. This ban was the indirect cause of his death. He made the greatest 
exertions day and night to avert the reproach of the unchristian spirit and the 
destructive tendency. The unfinished defense lies before me. I cannot read 
this his last work without emotion. -On the twenty-first of July, 1852, death 
caused his pen to rest. 

[{Mad. Marenholtz Bulow’s Reminiscences of Froebel, supplement this anto- 
biography very satisfactorily. It was translated by Mrs. Mann, and pub- 
lished in Boston by Lee & Shepard.] 
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The first step to moral development must thus be the cultivation of 
the senses. Whether these become ministering organs to the spirit, or 
to the animal nature, will to a great extent be decided in childhood. 

As the sense of taste is the first which pronounces itself in the child, 
so his first desires are wont to be associated with eating, Most children 
are little epicures, and it would be unnatural if they were indifferent 
to this earliest pleasure which their senses afford them ;but it is owing 
to bad bringing up that so many children are remarkable for greediness, 
daintiness, and excessive love of eating and drinking. 

There is only one way of opposing a barrier against low desires, and 
that is by developing a capacity for higher enjoyments. We do not 
mean to say that coarse desires and passions can be entirely rooted out by 
following Frobel’s system, but that the physical organs will in this way be 
directed to the utmost towards spiritual things, and the higher part of hu- 
man nature made to counteract the lower—the animal. The sooner this 
work is begun, the more completely will it be carried out. Hence 
Fribel requires of mothers that they should rightly discipline their 
children’s senses. 

He recommends, for instance, that when children are at their meals 
little songs should be sung to them, or else that some animal, such as a 
dog or bird, should be at hand for them to feed, in order that the work 
of the palate may not engage their whole attention, He would also 
have children encouraged in the practice of giving part of their food to 
others instead of enjoying it all to themselves. But then what is offered 
by the child must really be taken if selfishness is to be counteracted, or 
he will soon find out that his sacrifices are only pretended ones. These 
distractions must not, however, be great enough to deprive the child of 
all enjoyment of its food, for that would injure the health. 

This sense of taste must, moreover, to a certain extent be cultivated, 
for all the senses are given by the Creator for a distinct purpose, and 
require development, or cultivation, that they may fulfill this purpose. 

The child acquires its first capacity for distinguishing, through the 
sense of taste; it is in this way that it first becomes in a measure con- 
scious of what is pleasant or unpleasant, beautiful or ugly. And here, 
as everywhere, we find an analogy between the world of the senses and 
that of the spirit. Frobel points out how the word taste not only de- 
scribes the functions of the palate but also the result of a cultivated 
sense of beauty, and thus connects the two facts together. The child 
exercises the power of comparison when it notices the differences in the 
taste of food, and if later he is to become possessed of taste in its sense of 
& feeling for the beautiful, he must learn also to distinguish between 
the more or less beautiful and harmonious, the suitable and the non- 
suitable; must be taught to shade and group together colors, to weigh 
and measure sizes and forms against one another, and so forth. Fol- 
lowing out the idea that all and everything may be referred back to one 
fundamental sineiplo, Frobel traces taste in its sesthetic sense to the 
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development in the child of the taste for food, and explains in this way 
the fact of their common appellation. It need scarcely be said that it 
is only the earliest germ of esthetic culture that we are here alluding 
to, and that for the development of the complete fruit, training of the 
most diverse kind is needed. 

One of the little songs in the “ Mutter und Koselieder” is called the 
“ Schmeck-Liedthen” (Tasting-song), and directs the child’s attention 
to the different tastes of different fruits—the sweetness of cherries as 
opposed to the acidness of.currants and apples, etc. 

Owing to the misunderstanding of much that Frébel has written and 
said, it has been occasionally supposed that he assumed nothing but 
good qualities in every child. If this were the case, what need would 
there be for education? All the normal faculties and dispositions would 
unfold of themselves without disturbance. Any one who, like Frobel, 
has spent his whole life in observing children from their very birth, 
cannot be blind to the great differences which are seen even in the 
youngest children—differences not only of individual endowment but 
of impulses and inclinations. Symptoms of the degeneration of nat- 
urally right instincts show themselves even at the earliest age. It is 
not only in the families of great criminals that the heritage of evil is 
transmitted from fathers to children: the proverb “The apple does not 
fall far from the apple-tree,” will bear universal application. 

Care must, however, be taken to distinguish between whatever in the 
original dispositions is broadly and universally human—according to 
the divine conception of humanity—and the individual characteristics 
of generations and individuals which appear in the course of the devel- 
opment of mankind, and whose purpose is never far to seek. 

For the transformation of the savage or the natural man into a culti- 
“vated being, there must of necessity be a wrestling with inborn disposi- 
tions. Without obstacles which call forth exertion moral development 
is unthinkable. At present, however, very little is done to facilitate 
‘this struggle by exercising the moral forces in the first period of exist- 
ence, as Frébel recommends, by seeing to it that the play of children, 
while satisfying in a natural manner their childish requirements, also 
conduces to their moral well-being and acts as a pleasant stimulus to 
their whole nature. If happiness be secured to them through good 
means—through the right use of their powers—the utmost possible will 
have been done to prevent their seeking it in wrong ways. Unused 
powers are almost invariably the first cause of evil. 

The physical nature should not be kept caged and chained down like 
a wild beast, but should be ennobled by worthy culture. Passions kept 
down by force and terror will only break forth with greater ferocity 
when free scope is allowed them, like a tiger escaping from its cage. 
Passion is force uncontrolled and not directed to its proper object ; and 
this force should not be suppressed, but so ruled and disciplined as to be 
eonverted into energy for good. In the human organism nothing can 
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be assumed to serve unconditionally and of necessity a bad or unlawful 
Where this is the case it is the result of some abuse, and to 
prevent suck abuses as much as possible is the problem in question. 
The original intention of all the powers and dispositions implanted by 
the Creator can only be to brjng about good in one way or another. 
But if it is the destiny of the human being to attain to moral freedom, 
there must of necessity be room for him to err, for the choice between 
good and evil must be left to him. Were we so constituted that we 
must of necessity choose what is good, we should be no better than 
machines. Only free choice, and the experience of the consequences 
resulting from our choice, can raise us to the dignity of conscious exist- 
ence, self-knowledge, and moral freedom. 
Faith in the final triumph of good over evil under God’s guiding 
providence in the world’s development—this was Fribel’s philosphy, as 
it was that of Herder, as it was and still is the philosophy of thousands 
of other thinkers. 


When the child has become thoroughly at home in his immediate 
surroundings, his notice will begin to be attracted by the industrial life 
going on around him—by the different pursuits of handicraftsmen. 
Many of the hand-games with which he will already have grown famil- 
iar, are based on the movements and turns of the hand customary in 
these occupations. The child who has seen the various processes of 
planing, sawing, threshing, grinding, etc., represented in his games, 
will observe them in real life much earlier and with far greater interest 
than other children who have never had their attention drawn to them. 

The child ought to be initiated into the different functions of human 
life, and therefore, of course, into manual labor of different kinds. 
The imitation of the movements of the hand in different kinds of work 
may be said to be the child’s own first work, and at any rate trains his 
principal instrument of work—viz., his hand. These gymnastics re- 
peated, every day at fixed times, may also be treated as the first little 
duties of the child, and so form the introduction to later more serious 
duties, and the foundation of moral culture. 

The imitative games given in the “ Mutter und Koselieder” have for 
their object to draw the attention of children to the different qualities 
of things, and especially to the pursuits of human life. 

In the game called “ The Joiner,” for instance (where the movement 
of the hand represents the action of planing), the child’s attention is 
drawn to the high and low sounds produced in planing, by the alter- 
nate long and short drawing out of the plane. The observation of this 
and similar facts will make it easier afterwards to understand the gen- 
eral fact that form and sound, and time and space, correspond to one 
another. (A quick short movement produces high sharp tones; a move- 
meat slowly drawn out, low deep ones.) 

A variety of examples of long and short, of great and little- objects, 
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of longer and shorter intervals of time and the different tones connected 
with them, will gradually prepare the child’s mind for the easier appre- 
hension of this idea. The motto to this game is: 
“ That all things speak a language of their own, 
The child right soon discovers ; 
Bat little heed we what is quickly known ; 
Lay this to heart, ye mothers.” 


It is only by means of contrasts, or distinctly pronounced differences, 
that children can learn te know things individually, and distinguish or 
compare them. In the example. cited above, the long and short sticks 
used by the joiner serve as illustrations of the law of contrasts, just as 
a similar illustration is afforded by the measure between long and high 
notes of music. But Frébel does not leave these opposites or extremes 
isolated, and expect the child to fill up the space between ; the long and 
short sticks are connected together by others of intermediate sizes, and 
the same with the high and low tones of music. 

This universal principle, the constant application of which is the 
kernel of Frobel’s method, is thus brought before ¢hildren in its sim- 
plest manifestation. If, in their earliest years, they have already 
gained some idea—albeit, a very limited one—of the law of opposites 
and their reconciliation through the observation of the different proper- 
ties of things, the same law will be discovered by them later in moral 
qualities. As, for instatice, the story of David and Goliath, in which 
the conquest of skill and mental culture over mere rude strength is de- 
scribed, being connected with the game of “ The Joiner,” the contrast 
between mental and physical greatness is exhibited. 

The hand-game called “The Carpenter” (in which the position of 
the hands represents a wooden house with a balcony) is used by Frébel 
to teach mothers to make their children’s home dear and sweet to them 
by the love and happiness which they find in it; whatever the child ex- 
periences in its parent’s house, whether love and concord, or quarreling 
and disagreement, that will it bring to its own hearth. Here, in the 
home of childhood, will the foundation be laid either for love of home 
and domestic life, or of that craving for dissipation which seeks its 
satisfaction outside the home. But here, too, may that family egotism 
be developed which is a hindrance to the universal love of humanity. 
It is one of the most sacred duties of parents to represent in miniature, 
through the divinely-ordained organization of the household and family 
life, a picture of the organization of the State and of society, into which 
the citizen should carry the lessons learned in his home. The lowliest 
hut may be a temple of humanity if the different members of the fam- 
ily constitute a true human organism, standing in living relations to 
the commianity and the nation. Education of the right sort will ele- 
vate the instinctive love of kintired into the spiritual love of humanity 
—of humanity in God. But it is only the sacred fire on the altar of 
,the home that can kindle this holy flame in the child’s heart. 
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One of the greatest and most universal delights of children is to con- 
struct for themselves a habitation of some sort, either in the garden or 
indoors, where chairs have generally to serve their purpose. Instinct 
leads them, as it does all animals, to procure shelter and protection for 
their persons, individual, outward self-existence and independence. 
When they have installed themselves in a corner with a few bits of 
furniture of any sort, they delight in fancying themselves alone in their 
own dominion. The instinct of habitation in animals which prompts 
the bird, on its return in the spring, to seek out its old nest, becomes, 
in the human being, the love of home, out of which sentiment springs 
the love of country. 

Frébel says: “The whole after-life of the human being, with all its 
deep significance, passes in dim shadowy presentiments through the 
child’s soul. But the child himself does not understand the importance 
of these presentiments, these dim strivings and forebodings, and they 
are seldom noticed or attended to by the grown-up people who surround 
him. What a change there would be in all the conditions of life, of 
children, of young people, of humanity in general, if only these warning 
voices were listened for and encouraged in early childhood, and appre- 
hended in youth in their highest meaning, 

Were this the case human beings would certainly understand each 
other better, and, therefore, love each other more throughout life, and 
hundreds of the best people would not live and die misunderstood. 
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THE COAL DIGGERS. 
Deep in the mine below the ground, 
The collier men and boys are found ; 
With strength and skill they work away, 

To bring the coal to the light of day. 

They carry it up that others may burn it, 

And the smith at his forge to his use will turn it. 

For how should we get a knife, spoon, or fork, 

If these honest coal diggers weren’t willing to work ? 

With much care and labor they dig the coal out, 

And their faces grow black as they turn it about. 

Come, child, let us give these good miners a greeting, 

For spoons and for forks which we use for our eating ; 

And though with their labor their faces-are black, 

Their hearts no true goodness or kindness do lack.*— Amelia Gurney. 


This song is specially intended to teach the value of manual labor, 
and therefore also the importance of the hand. Children should learn 
to honor this member, which is a distinctive mark of the human being, 
as a valuable gift of God and to take care of and cultivate it accord- 
ingly; and the mothers should inspire them with reverence for the 
roughest and dirtiest work as being necessary for human society. She 
should teach them to respect human beings of every condition, even the 
lowest, if they are faithfully fulfilling their duties; and not, as is so 
" “The “ Chareoal Burners” not being an English institution, I ventured to alter the 
song. 
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often done, represent chimney-sweeps, colliers, or any other laborers 
who become blackened by their work, as objects of terror and disgust. 

It has been reserved to our age to ennoble work, and to show that it 
is not a disagreeable necessity but an essential condition of human life 
and dignity, and thus give the lie to the prejudice which for centuries 
has governed the world, viz., that work—at any rate rough, bread- 
winning work—is a disgrace ; and idleness the true sign of nobility and 
the happy privilege of the upper classes. 

But education has a nobler work before her than even to counteract 
this prejudice—which, moreover, has already in part been overcome; 
she has so to train the rising generation that they may be able to turn 
the mighty industrial impulse of the present day to a higher and worth- 
ier end than mere material gain and material happiness. With the 
increase of wealth, leisure, and intellectual capacity, there should be a 
widening of the spiritual horizon and a growth of moral power. Pre- 
cisely here, where lies the cause of so much of the immorality of our day, 
may be found also the most effectual lever for the upraising of mankind; 
and it cannot be set working too soon. 

How are greater honesty and uprightness ever to be infused into 
trade and commerce if, from their very cradles, the children of the peo- 
ple not only hear worldly gain and prosperity held up as the highest 
attainable end of existence, but are even led on by their parents, either 
by exAmple or by direct injunctions, to trickery and fraud of every 
sort? The idealism which has always been considered the special 
characteristic of Germany, and has been held to extend even to a fault, 
is not found there in over-abundance nowadays in any class of society 
—so thoroughly has the mercantile spirit spread everywhere. Striving 
after the real in the most material form, fills up the whole existence of 
the majority of the people, and leaves no room for any higher aim. 

Two of the hand-games which represent a Markt-bude (Market-booth) 
afford an example of how the child’s attention may be directed at an 
early age to the negotiations of trade. It is a bad plan to encourage 
children to expect that whenever they are taken into a shop something 
will be bought for them; greed of possession is apt to be awakened in 
them in this manner. They should be allowed to look round at and 
admire all the various products of human art and industry, and, if any- 
thing does fall to their own share, it should be pointed out to them 
how many different pairs of hands, and what a variety of industrial 
machinery, must have been called into play for the production even of 
a single article ; and how all human Jabors fit into each other and com- 
bine together to produce the requisites of material existence. Every 
object which calls forth their admiration may be made the occasion of 
representing the different labors of human beings for one another as 
so many signs of mutual love—which, at any rate, is the ideal side of 
commerce. And with this idea is associated the duty of preparing 
the child to take, one day, its own share in the common work. 
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One of the greatest educational problems of the day consists, un- 
doubtedly, in finding out the right means of welding the material life 
of every-day reality with the higher, spiritual aims which stretch out 
beyond the short span of human existence. 

We are approaching an age in which physical and mental work will 
no longer go on side by side in complete separation, but will be for 
each individual more or less closely bound together. Manual labor re- 
quires, every day, more and more culture and insight of mind; science 
is daily entering into more intimate fellowship with technical and in- 
dustrial works. Perfect health of body, mind, and spirit is only con- 
ceivable if all the powers and organs are set in activity, and a threefold 
equal division of exertion is therefore necessary. The precise mode in 
which this reform is to be carried out matters little, the important thing 
is that the young generation be fully prepared to meet this and every 
other demand made by the regenerating ideas of the present and the 
future. 

One of the most effectual means of calling the ideal side of human 
nature into play is early artistic culture; and nowadays, when art and 
industry may be almost said to be as twin sisters, a certain amount of 
this culture is necessary for all classes. There are few trades, for in- 
stance, that do not require some knowledge of drawing. Music, too, is 
penetrating more and more into all classes. But in these, as in all other 
branches of human culture, the first grounding is still very deficient, 
and the immense amount of time consequently required in after years 
in order to arrive at even a small degree of proficiency, shuts out many, 
even among the gifted, from these arts. 

In the “ Mutter und Koselieder” we find sign-posts pointing in this 
direction also. 


THE FINGER PIANOFORTE 


is the name of one of the little hand exercises in which the fingers 
moving up and down represent the notes of the piano, and the accom. 
panying voice gives the scale and exercises on the different intervals. 


Motto: “Baby fain would catch the sound 
Of the lovely things around, 

For the spirit oft can hear 

Sounds uncaught by mortal ear, 

Early teach thy darling this, 

Wouldst thou give him joy and bliss.”—Amelia Gurney. 


SONG. 
Now a carol gay, 
We on our fingers play; 
As each finger down we press, 
Hear the tone of loveliness. 
B83. & 6 648:21 
“La, la, la, la, la; La, la, la, la, la, 
*The numbers represent the notes and their intervals. 




















































12 
*Tis so small it scarce can speak; 
2243656 38 4 
Yet it always loves to play, 
ee ee eee 
Singing songs the live-long day.— Amelia Gurney. 

In addition to the simple songs which serve to awaken and cultivate 
the sense of hearing from the very beginning of life, Frébel also recom- 
mends little glass harmonicas on which chords and simple melodies may 
be piayed to children. The chief thing always to bear in mind is that all 
impressions should be gentle and gradual, and that no discordant noisy 
sounds should startle the sensitive young organs. For this reason, the 
harmonicas used by Frébel are constructed in such a manner that they 
produce soft tones. The noisy jingling and clapping of keys and other 
articles with which children are wont to be amused in the nursery does 
hot certainly tend to the development of a musical ear. The obnoxious 
articles known as children’s rattles might also with advantage be re- 
placed by some more melodious instrument. 

Children are generally very fond themselves of trying the sounds of 
different objects, and it is therefore a good plan to produce melodious 
notes for them with all sorts of objects, and to draw their attention to 
the different qualities of sound which different materials produce. A 
number of exercises for the ear, on pieces of metal and other materials, 
have already been introdueed into sehools for little children with great 
success. 

But here again the first music lessons should be learned from nature. 
In this great school the child should be encouraged to listen to the 
rustling of the wind and water, the twittering of the birds, the buzzing 
of the insects. In one of the illustrations in the “ Mutter und Kose- 
lieder” may be seen in close proximity to a player seated at the piano- 
forte, a bird singing in a cage, corn swayed by the wind, a humming 
beetle, and a buzzing bee. One of the greatest singers of modern 
times (Jenny Lind) relates that her ntusical talent first showed itself 
when she was only four years old, by her habit of sitting for hours at a 
time, as if chained to the ground, imitating all the sounds of nature 
which she heard around her. In later years she could still reproduce 
them all, down to the buzzing of gnats and flies, with the greatest per- 
fection. Humanity, in like mannér, made ite first musical studies in 
the school of nature, and the first pipe constructed of reeds served also 
to imitate the sounds of nature. 

By the connection of counting with musical notes the child soon 
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learns to perceive the analogy between number and sound, and the 
regularity and system of all movement forces itself on him, even if only 
as an indirect impression. 

But though Frébel would have children surrounded as much as 
possible by an atmosphere of music and harmony, it is very far from 
his ideas to make of them precocious virtuosos, or to give them a one 
sided, musical education, such as hundreds of children are nowadays 
plagued with, to the detriment of the rest of their development. 

' Songmust precede instrumental music, as coming more easily and 
naturally to the child. The learning of notes, which is always a tor- 
ment to children, can be got over without any trouble, and even in 
play, by the use of Fribel’s method. This consists in making the 
children mark down the notes as they sing them with counters of the 
eolors of the rainbow (like the six balls of Gift I.), on a large ruled sheet. 

The value of the notes will be very quickly learned by means of the 
large cube divided into eight little ones. When a whole note has to be 
sung, the whole cube is left standing before the child; for two half- 
notes the cube is divided into two halves; and so on. There is no 
easier and more simple way of teaching childrén what is otherwise so 
difficult for them to. acquire, viz., 4 conception of the value of notes. 
In the first games with balls, too, the chord of color (two primary col- 
ors and one composite one) is connected with the musical chord, and 
there are other exercises of the same kind. 

In order to develop the ear in a natural manner it is necessary, as, 
indeed, it is in all training, to begin in the simplest and most gradual 
way; the little exercises for the finger-pianoforte are a good example of 
the right mode of proceeding. The finger-practice connected with 
these, and the hand-gymmnastics in the “ Mutter und Koselieder” gener- 
ally, are by no means useless in facilitating the mechanical part of all 
instrumental playing. But they serve also to direct the child’s atten- 
tion early to the art of music, and to stimulate the will and the desire 
to learn it. The vocal exercises begun in the first years of the child’s 
life should be continued without interruption, unless considerations of 
health make it impossible. All children, evén musically ungifted ones, 
may have their voices and ears cultivated to a certain extent. It is 
often falsely assumed of people that they are entirely without musical 
capacity, whereas their deficiency in this respect arises really from the 
lack of any musical culture or stimulus in their childhood. Musical 
geniuses cannot certainly be produced by cultivation any more than 
geniuses of other kinds; but every soundly-constituted child can be 
trained to a certain degree of musical sensibility, and also to some de- 
gree of technical proficiency. And it is most important that all chil- 
dren should receive a greater or less amount of musical training, in 
order that in the absence of any other elevating tastes, they may, at 
least, be capable of the enjoyment of thé art which more than any 
other rouses the higher emotions of the soul. 
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DRAWING. 


should be made one of the earliest occupations of children, for it is the 
art in which they may the most easily become themselves productive. 
There is scarcely a child who will not at a very early age begin to draw 
shapes in the sand with his fingers, or a piece of stick, or any instru- 
ment that comes in his way ; or else he will sketch with his fingers the 
outlines of tables, chairs, etc. In this way he fixes objects more easily 
in his memory. 

Frobel’s plan for assisting the child’s instinctive efforts in this direc- 
tion is to strew some sand on the table, or on a wooden board, and then 
to guide the little hand in drawing the outlines of things in the room; 
in this way the child’s eye will accustom itself to compare the real ob- 
jects with the outlines, and to regard the picture as a symbol of the 
object. The hieroglyphics used in the earliest ages of civilization to 
convey ideas were nothing more than outlines of things, from which by 
degrees letters were developed. And with children, too, pictures should 
precede letters, and drawing come before writing, that is to say, outline 
drawing. A child’s eye can at first only discern the outlines of things, 
not the filling in and the details. In the drawings of the ancient 
Egyptians, too, we find nothing but outlines, and those generally 
straight ones ; there is very little attempt at curved lines, which mark 
a higher development of the sense of beauty. 

Frébel’s method of linear drawing, which forms one of the chief oc- 
cupations in Kindergarten, exactly meets this want, and enormously 
facilitates the right apprehension of form, size and number. Before 
the child is able to draw with a pencil, little sticks about the size of 
lucifer matches are given to it, and with these it is taught to lay out 
the principal lines of different objects. In this way its mind becomes 
stored with a variety of shapes and images, and not only is the foun- 
dation thus laid for later artistic culture, but, still more, Frobel’s first 
principle of education is carried out, viz., “to train children through 
the encouragement of original activity to become themselves creative 
beings.” His oft-repeated saying, “ Let it be our aim that every thought 
should grow into a deed,” can only be realized by humanity if indo- 
lence is as far as possible suppressed in the cradle. The fact has not 
hitherto been grasped that even in the cradle it is necessary to regulate 
activity ; still less has it been thought possible to do this. Frobel’s 
“ Mutter und Koselieder” gives the clue to how it may be done, and it is 
for this reason that the book has an important bearing on the whole of 
his system, and that we have given it so much consideration. 

Children should not be content with merely taking in and thus col- 
lecting in their minds a confused mass of forms and images which re- 
main as useless as dead ballast. The impressions that are received 
within should be reproduced without. This, too, is what the child it- 
self wishes to do, only it lacks the means and the power. Any one 
who watches children looking out of a window will see how eagerly 
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thei: eyes follow the people and animals passing in the street; how 
they notice every little detail of the opposite houses, of the carriages 
and horses, of the dress of human beings. If a slate should chance to 
be at hand a few strokes drawn on it will serve to represent houses, 
animals, men and women, etc.; or vivacious children will try to imitate 
the movements they observe. The imitative instinct is the first spur 
te activity. But even suppose the child to be supplied with the neces- 
sary materials—which most children are not—he wiil still be unable to 
reproduce the objects as he would like because he cannot draw. He 
will soon grow tired off making meaningless lines and scratches, and 
will give himself up to staring vaguely out into the street; and his 
mind will soon become so inert that he will scarcely distinguish one 
thing from another. 

This is one of a thousand examples of the little help and encourage- 
ment that is given to childish activity, and of the almost systematic 
manner in which natural quickness is stifled, and indolence allowed to 
grow into habit and inclination. Everlasting cramming, first through 
the eyes and ears, then through the understanding—learning, endless 
learning, is almost all that is thought of ; doing is quite an unimportant 
matter! Frébel’s plan, however, is quite the opposite one; he would 
have nothing seen or heard, nothing learned, without being in some form 
or other given out again—reproduced—and thus made the individual 
property of the recipient. And he puts before us the means of culti- 
vating this artistic activity both by early training in drawing and also 
in construction of all sorts. In his “ Menschen Erziehung” he says: 
“ The capacity for drawing is as much inborn in a man as the power 
of speech, for word and symbol belong to each other as inseparably as 
light and shade, day and night, body and soul.” 

The balance between productiveness and receptivity is at present 
completely upset, and requires to be re-adjusted. This will be accom- 
plished when Frébel’s method has become recognized, and children are 
taught in their earliest years by means of individual experience and 
production, and action is made the foundation and the constant com- 
panion of learning; when, in short, children are made to act according 
to the rules of morality before they can possibly know them; instead 
of knowing the rules without being able to act according to them. 


With the help of the above examples we have now gone through the 
principal relations in which the child stands to human society, viz., his 
relations to the family and household, to industry, to trade, and to art. 

By means of the exercises of which we have given examples the gen- 
eral powers of thought are called into play, and thus a foundation is 
laid for later study. By familiarizing children with the relations of 

, words, number, shape, and size in their most elementary form, and by 

drawing their attention to the causes of the effects perceived by them 

in nature, and their own surroundings (see examples in “ Mutter und 
















































Koselieder,”) a way is opened up for the later study of science as could 
not possibly be otherwise done in the period of unconscious existence. 
Nature, that is to say the whole visible world and the impressions it 
produees, is the basis.of all science and all thought, the first awakener 
of the desire for knowledge. Impressions arouse’ observation, observa- 
tion brings images before the mind and induces comparison, and from 
comparisons result conclusions and judgment. And let it be well re- 
membered that it is in early childhood that the strongest impressions 
ate produced on human beings. Agriculture and the care of animals 
were considered under the head of relations to nature. 

And now will any one still ask, “What does all this matter to the 
young child who understands nothing whatever about the relations of 
human life?” Will mothers still be of opinion that the meaning of 
nursery-Thymes and games is of little importance so long as children 
are amused by them? 

Those who still think in this way have certainly not grasped the 
leading idea of Fribel’s educational theory, viz., that childhood, as 
embryo humanity, must express one and the same nature in all its 
stages of development, however great the difference in degree of devel- 
opment and in mode of expression. The child is the embryo man, i. e., 
is destined to attain to conscious existence. Whatever human society 
has given birth to in the course of its development must have existed 
in embryo in its infaney—States and Churches, and all the institutions 
and organizations of civilized life. These all appeared at first in the 
cradest possible shapes—in fact in childish shapes; and childhood in 
its “unconscious actions” ean do no more than express these begin- 
nings of human existence, just as all young animals exhibit in their 
gambols the mode of life of their tribe. 

Children, of course, do not and cannot understand the philosophy of 
the “Mutter und Xoselieder,” but the games and rhymes produce on 
them.impressions which rouse them to observation of their surround- 
ings. Children will always be receiving impressions of some sort which 
it ig the business of education so to regulate that they may contribute 
to right and natural development. 

If this theory of the necessary continuity between the life of child- 
hood and that of manhood be not accepted, and the consequent logic of 
making the first instinctive utterances the starting-point of education, 
Frdbel’s system must of course lose all its signification, and his ideas 
seem very far-fetched and void of all connection with such little simple 
games as the “ Mutter wnd Koselieder” and many other books of the 
kind contain. Neither in such a ease can there be any question of a 
plan of education proceeding continuously from the beginning of the 
child’s life; for if the beginning of life does not correspond to the 
end—if nature, speaking through the child’s instinctive utterances, 
cannot be taken as a guide in this matter—we are left without any cer- 
tain guide at all, or any starting-point. 
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XI. THE CHILD’s FIRST RELATIONS TO GOD. 


Frorser’s principle, that whatever is evolved in the course of the 
development of any human being is inherent in the human race and 
has its root in inborn dispositions, is also applicable with regard to 
man’s relations to the highest Being. The belief in God, in the Divine, 
is also inborn, intuitive, and can be developed in every child. As al) 
spiritual development, all consciousness, has to be evolved from dim, 
undefined feelings and sensations, so is it with the consciousness of God. 
But, also, as no faculty whatever can be developed without stimulus Z 
from outside and without appropriate means, so with respect to belief 
in God there must come both to humanity and to childhood some com- 
munication, some revelation from without, which shall convert the 
unconscious yearnings into conscious apprehension, supply a channel 
for the feelings, and give a definite form to the vague intuitive faith. 

But how can God reveal Himself to the young child? Is this possible 
in the first years of life? It may truly be said that “childish uncon- 
sciousness is rest in God,” it is inseparableness from God. But that 
whick is inseparable from ourselves cannot become objective to us, for 
we cannot place opposite and outside us what is part of us. The child 
cannot take cognizance of himself—is not as yet a personality; he is 
one with all that surrounds him and that he is related to. Hence 
Frobel says, ‘“‘ The child is at unity with nature, with mankind, and 
with God.”- He lives still, as it were, in Paradise, as in the age’ before 
discord had entered the world, before there was division between man’s 
outward and inward nature. He cannot be expected to have anything 
like religion, for the essence of religion is striving after union with 
God, and we do not strive after that which we already possess. But at 




























U the moment when the child first sins against what is good, that is, 
against God, the unconscious union ceases, and division or discord 
begins. 





With nothing and nobody in the visible world is the child so closely 
united as with its mother, and therefore Frébel gives as motto to one 
of the little games in the “Mutter und Koselieder’’ (the one called 
Kinder ohne Harm), of which the accompanying illustration repregents 
a mother praying by the side of her sleeping children : 

“ Believe that by the good that’s in thy mind 

Thy child to good will early be inclined; 

By every noble thought with which thy heart is fired, 

Thy child’s young soul will surely be ingpired. 
And canst thou any better gift bestow, 
Than union with the Eternal one to know?” 
The mother’s moods communicate themselves instinctively to the 
child: for instance, she is frightened by something, and the child, 
without knowing the cause of her alarm, at once takes fright also. 
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This immediate rapport and connection between them shows itself in 
the most different ways, and is at any rate not more wonderful than 
the influence which the mother’s moral dispositions and affections exer- 
cise on her infant even before its bifth. In like manner may the 
mother’s piety affect the character of her child both before and after 
its birth. ‘ 

“The most delicate, the most difficult, and the most important part 
of the training of children,” says Frébel, “consists in the development 
of their inner and higher life of feeling and of soul, from which springs 
all that is highest and holiest in the life of men and of mankind; in 
short, the religious life, the life that is at one with God in feeling, in 
thought, and in action. When and where does this life begin? It is 
as with the seeds in spring: they remain long hidden under the earth 
before they become outwardly visible. It isas with the stars of heaven, 
which astronomers tell us have shone for ages in space ere their light 
has fallen on our eyes. 

We know not, then, when and where this religious development, this 
process of reunion With God, first begins in the child. If we are over- 
hasty with our care and attention the result will be the same as with 
the seedling which is exposed too early and directly to the sun’s heat, 
or to the moisture of rain. If, on the other hand, we are behindhand, 
the consequences will be equally fatal. 

What then must education do? It must proceed as gently and gradu- 
ally as possible, and in this respect, as with all other kinds of develop- 
ment, work first only through general influences. As the child’s physi- 
cal condition is healthily or injuriously affected by the badness or 
goodness of the air which it breathes, so will the religious atmosphere 
by which it is surrounded determine its religious development. 

Example does not work only like so many facts or actions inciting 
to imitation: quite young children cannot understand these facts; as 
such, they have no relation to them and no meaning for them, and in 
most cases they are not able to imitate them. But the character of 
their surroundings will act, as it were, magnetically upon them, the 
influence of moods and affections will pass directly into their souls. 

How, then, at this tender age can religious feelings be cultivated? 
Music will always find its way to the human spirit, and will produce 
impressions even on quite little children. Children, savages, and, 
indeed, all uncultivated human beings, are much more easily moved to 
cheerfulness by lively music, and to earnestness by serious music, than 
are more reasonable and thinking people, who do not give themselves 
up to every passing impression. Divine service without music would 
be very cold and barren.’ Almost every one must occasionally have 
experienced the power of fine church music, or of the simplest choral 
on an organ, to rouse him out of even the most irreligious mood, or to 
stir in him a spirit of devotion. And in the same way influences may 
be brought to bear on young children which shall at any rate corres- 
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pond to their dim innate sensations, which are the precursors of 
religious devotion. Frobel recommends mothers to sing choral melo- 
dies to their children on their going to sleep and on their awakening. 
To sing children to sleep is already a universal custom, but there should 
be a more frequent use of sacred music, in singing or in playing on an 
instrument, such as the harmonica, which Frébel recommends. 

Next to the influence of music comes that of gesture and expression, 
the earliest of all languages, and, therefore, that which appeals most 
readily to children. Gesture is the direct expression of the soul’s mood ; 
animals, savages, and children, who are incapable alike of dissimulation 
and of self-control, invariably make use of this language. Froébel would 
have the gesture which is expressive of inward collectedness, viz., the 
folding of the hands, applied to children when going off to sleep—as 
soon, that is to say, as their little hands are capable of the action. 
Prayer is the highest expression of the inner gathering up of all the 
powers of the soul, and demands the deepest concentration of spirit, and 
the outward symbol or gesture of folding together the hands, which are 
now no longer to be occupied with external things, is in true correspon- 
dence with the inner meaning. And here again Frdbel’s theory of the 
analogy between physical and spiritual activity is borne out. 

At first the mother should pray at her children’s bedside as they go 
to sleep, and as soon as they themselves can speak they should repeat 
the prayers after her. But if this exercise is not to degenerate into a 
mere parrot-like repetition without understanding, the child must be 
able to concentrate its spirit, and the words of the prayers must be in 
close relation to the child’s experiences and feelings. The mother 
should be able to draw out these feelings. She should recapitulate to 
him, for instance, when he is lying in his little bed, and all around is 
quiet and peaceful, the pleasures and the blessings which he has 
enjoyed during the day, and excite in him a feeling of gratitude 
towards all those who have contributed to his happiness, and finally 
lead his mind up in thankfulness to the great Giver from whom all 
good things come. In such a mood as this, the simple words, “Dear 
Father in heaven, I thank thee!” will be a real prayer. 

If the child has been guilty of any naughtiness during the day the 
recapitulation of all the little events of the day will help him to detect 
how he came to commit the fault, whatever it may have been. The 
sorrow expressed by his parents at his naughtiness will make him 
unhappy, and when the mother says: “You have grieved us, your 
parents, very much, but you have grieved your Heavenly Father much 
more; you must pray to Him for forgiveness, and ask Him to help you 
to be a better child,” the childish petition for forgiveness will be a true 
prayer, a real motion of the spirit. Frébel relates of one of his pupils, 
a boy of five years old, that as one evening he (Frobel) was saying his 
prayers with him, the boy asked him to repeat another prayer, in which 
were the words, “ when I am naughty, forgive me, etc.,” and that when 
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he came to this passage, the child’s voice trembled, and became scarcely 
intelligible, thus showing plainly that he was conscious of some naugh- 
tiness committed during the day. 

If only more pains were taken in education to cultivate the right and 
sensitive feelings of children, or at any rate not to put out of tune the 
pure tone of their conscienee, how great might be the gain to morality ! 

There is scarcely any way in which greater harm may be done than 
by. allowing the holy name of God toe be desecrated on children’s lips 
through meaningless babbling, as in the mechanical repetition of 
prayers learned by rote, which is part of the order of the day for children. 
It is hoped that children will be made pious in this way, but the very 
opposite result is produced, for it becomes a habit with them to approach 
their Maker through outward forms only, without that inner uplifting 
of the soul, that outpouring of the heart before God, which alone con- 
stitute true and effectual prayer. 

Modern charitable institutions, those especially in which the relig- 
ious element is made the principal one, fai] most lamentably in this 
respect. All reasonable people are fully aware that Bible history, the 
book of Genesis, the Ten Commandments, the Catechism, and all dog- 
mas whatsoever, are entirely beyond the comprehension of children be- 
tween the ages of two and six. Nevertheless, in the majority of such 
institutions all these subjects are taught to young children, and though 
it is true that an attempt is made to treat them in a childlike manner, 
it would be better if it were realized that in no form whatever can they 
be made intelligible to young children, 

The idea which—most often unconsciously—lies at the root of this 
practice is that the relations of the human race to God; and to the 
highest things, should be presented to the child in historical sequence 
(that of a monotheistie philosophy, moreover, be it noted) from the 
creation of man to his redemption by Christian truth. That in this 
way the child will become acquainted with the continuity of human 
Gevelopment in the past and the presené. And all this must be done 
because the development of children corresponds to the development of the hu- 
man race. 

Now this is the very ides, as has over.and over again beon pointed 
out, which forms the pivot of Frébel’s whole system; but he has dis- 
covered a system by means of which the child is prepared for future 
understanding of religion, and by which his own religious feelings are 
awakened, And this is all that is possible in early childhood! In- 
stead of presenting children, in the old-fashioned way, with a com- 
pletely formulated system of truth, Fribel aims at awakening and 
cultivating their organs, so that with the help of fitly corresponding 
impressions from without, religious belief and aspirations may grow 
and develop in their souls; in no other way cam religion ever become a 
real possession, a distinct and living conviction.  ° 

I once heard Fribel say: “ If the Creator of the world were to say 
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to me, ‘ Come here, antl I will show to you the mysteries of the uni- 
verse; you shall learn from me how everything hangs together and 
works ;’ and, on the other hand, a grain of sand were to say, ‘I will 
show you how I came into existence,’ I should ask of the Creator to let 
me rather go to the grain of sand, and learn the process of development 
from my own observation.” 

In these words Fribel’s deepest conviction is expressed, that it is only 
by his own individual activity and exertions, rising gradually from the 
least to the greatest, that man himself can be developed. 

It is high time verily that religion should come to be looked upon as 
the inalienable property of each human being, as, indeed, beseems the 
full-grown and conscious soul, if the irreligiousness of ou day is not to 
increase and spread. And whence springs this want of religion but 
from the fact that the majority of human beings bring with them out 
of their childhood nothing more than a religion learned by rote, which, 
owing to the want of understanding of ite dogmas, kills instead of giv- 
ing life. 

One example from a pauper institution out of hundreds that might 
be given will here suffice to show that children do not understand the 
religious instruction that is imparted to them. 

It was the evening of Christmas day, and the festival was being cel- 
ebrated, as usual, with a Christmas-tree. The children were all assem- 
bled together, and a considerable number of parents and of patrons of 
the institution were also present. After the customary singing out of 
hymn-books little adapted to the children’s capacity, stories of the 
birth of Jesus Christ, of the adoration of the magi, of Christian doc- 
trine, of the sacrificial death of Christ, etc., were related to the chil- 
dren, and printed questions were asked them to which they gave 
answers learned by heart. Then a little girl of five years old was 
mounted on a chair to represent the mistress, and a learned disputa- 
tion, got up by heart, was carried on between her and the other chil- 
dren, in which the doctrine of redemption through the death of Christ, 
the proofs of the divine truths of the Bible, the sinfulness of human 
nature, etc., etc., were discussed. At the end of the proceedings I asked 
a child of four years old, whose birthday we were celebrating, and 
received at once the answer, “I don’t know.” I then asked the same 
question of a child of six, who answered doubtfully, “My birthday, 
mother’s birthday,” and seemed trying to guess whose birthday it could 
be. To a variety of questions relating to the subjects which they had 
just been hearing and talking about, which I asked of the elder chil- 
dren, the answer, “I don’t know,” was almost always given with great 
inquiring eyes ; or else something so utterly wide of the mark that it 
was easy to see they understood nothing at all of what had been said. 
During the whole proceedings the children were either half asleep, or 
else restless and inattentive, and taken up with admiration of the 
Christmas-tree rr its load of pretty things. We shall have a word or 
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two to say later, as to the manner in which Friébel would have this 
festival tirned to account for children. 

It stands to reason that we do not intend to find fault with such of 
the hymns, narratives and prayers used in these institutions as are 
adapted to the stage of development of the children. To all such 
Frdébel has given a place in his Kindergartens. 

Nor is it our intention to criticise this or that tone of religious 
thought which may give its color to education, but simply to draw at- 
tention to the unnatural mode of proceeding as contrasted with Frébel’s 
thoroughly natural system. 

The most striking proof that he has hit upon the right plan lies in 
the fact that all sensible mothers who have either thought for them- 
selves or been gifted with a strong and true educational instinct, have 
long acted on a similar one. Wereit not that such mothers form a 
* very decided minority, Frébel’s instructions might be considered super- 
fluous. But no more than in the political world one would think of 
assuming that a few good sovereigns and reigns made laws and consti- 
tutions unnecessary, can a few rational and gifted mothers do away 
with the necessity for principles and methods of education. Wherever 
unerring management or administration, and universal application is 
in question, the thinking, conscious mind must draw up a code of rules; 
a right code for education can only be arrived at by deducing from the 
nature and character of children a systematic plan capable of applica- 
tion in all directions. 

No psychologist has yet made the child’s soul the subject of such 
profound research as has Frobel, nor so closely drawn the parallel be- 
tween the childhood of the individual and that of humanity; it is due 
to him, therefore, that even the smallest details should not be cast aside 
as useless rubbish until their inner meaning and principles have been 
‘sufficiently tested. 


In considering the first relations of the child to nature we pointed 
-out how the impressions and the observation of nature should lead him 
up to the Creator. In the thapter headed “The Child’s Utterances,” 
‘we glanced at the analogy which exists between the religious awaken- 
‘ing of the child and that of infant humanity. By all the impressions 
‘that come to him through nature, whether pleasing or terrifying, de- 
‘lightful or awe-inspiring, the undeveloped human being is unmistaka- 
‘bly pointed to a Higher Power on which his existence depends. The 
language of nature responds to that inner yearning of the soul which 
compels man to search for the Author of his own being and of every- 
thing that he perceives around him. This acknowledgment (at first 
only a vague foreboding) of God as the Creator, or the revelation of 
God in the visible world, must not only precede the recognition of God 
in the historical development of humanity, it must also be experienced 
‘by the child. Children have no point of comparison whereby to con- 
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nect the narrative of the history of creation with the knowledge of the 
Creator. Neither are the unaided impressions which they receive for 
themselves from the free dife of nature sufficient. The only way in 
which they can be led to know God as Creator is through their own oc- 
cupations in nature, through the cultivation of the soil, on a miniature 
scale—in short, through personal activity and experiences, as humanity 
in the beginning of its existence found out God. 

The fOllowing example taken from a Kindergarten will help to illus- 
trate our meaning. Two little girls of four and five years old shared 
between them a flower-bed in the Kindergarten, and in this bed they, 
like the rest of the children, had sown a few peas and beans. Day by 
day they would grub up the earth with their little hands in order to 
see why the seeds did not come up. With disconsolate faces they used 
to look at their little neighbors’ beds, where tiny green seedlings were 
seen peeping above the ground. It was explained to them that if they 
wished for the same result in their beds they must leave off raking up 
the earth and wait patiently for the seeds to germinate. And now on 
their daily visits to their gardens the children might be seen exercising 
patience and self-control, while refraining from grubbing the earth up. 
At last one morning they were found kneeling down by their flower- 
beds and gazing with wonder and delight at a few little green blades. 

This process of the vegetable world had already gone on frequently 
under their eyes, but hitherto unnoticed by them, because they them- 
selves had not taken the personal part in it of sowing and watching. 
It cannot be often enough repeated that in early childhood nothing 
will make a lasting impression in which the child itself does not, in 
some way or other, take an active part, in which its hands are not more 
or less brought into play. And it is chiefly for this reason that Frébel’s 
hand-gymnastics are of such importance. Children always require 
practical demonstration, material proof, to enable them to apprehend 
abstract truth. The truth does not thereby cease to be abstract and 
spiritual ; scientific truths proved by physical experiments must still be 
apprehended by the mind, although through the medium of the eyes. 
The more truths of every kind are presented to children in a corporeal 
or symbolic form, so much the greater will their power of spiritual or 
abstract apprehension be in after years, for they will have vivid images 
in their minds, and not merely a stock of statements learned by heart. 
Again and again we must repeat that in early childhood all instruction 
which is conveyed solely in words is as good as thrown away. The 
human mind in the first stage of its development must have concrete 
demonstration ; ideas must be presented to it in visible images. 

The universal mind of humanity developed itself in like manner. 
Before understanding and learning could extend to details and thus 
become exact science, it was necessary that the influences of the sur- 
rounding world should awaken general conceptions, which reproduced 
themselves outwardly in broad-featured pictures and forms, and in the 
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whole mode of existence; as, for instance, in the allegorical world of 
gods and demi-gods, in the mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
Not till the mind of humanity had matured itself could it grasp the 
pure abstract idea of the universal, of God in the soul and in truth. 

The two children at their flower-bed found themselves face to face 
with a wonder of nature; only yesterday there was nothing visible, 
and to-day numbers of little green leaves were sprouting above the 
ground. The following dialogue ensued: “You see, now that you 
have waited patiently, the seeds have come up; or was it you who 
made them grow?” The children exclaim “No!” “Who, then, has 
done it?” “The good God.” “Yes, the good God made the sun 
shine so that the earth became warm, and warmed the seeds ; and then 
He sent dew and rain to soften the earth, and the soft, damp earth 
softened the hard seeds so that the little germs could push their way 
out—as you saw had happened to several of those that you took up out 
of the ground. The good God has done this to give you pleasure, as 
He does in so many other ways. Will you not try to give Him pleas- 
ure, too? How can you do it?” The children answered, “If we are 
very good,” and the youngest one exclaimed, in a tone of the deepest 
conviction, “I will do something to please God! ” 

Later in the day, when the children were employed in plaiting strips 
of colored paper, and one after another mentioned the names of the 
people for whom their works of art were intended, this little one re- 
plied to my question, for whom was hers destined, “I am going 
to give mine to God!” However trifling this incident may seem it 
was an entirely spontaneous expression of child-nature, and serves to 
show how easily the higher emotions may be awakened in children by 
means of material facts. For the development of religion the teaching 
of visible phenomena must come before that of words; the Creator 
must first reveal Himself in His visible works before He can be appre- 
hended as the invisible God of our spirits. 

The majority of children, especially in pauper institutions, are never 
encouraged to observe nature, indeed, scarcely ever have a chance of 
receiving impressions from nature ; would it not contribute far more to 
their religious development to take them out into the fields and lanes, or 
even only into a garden, and show them the Creator in His works, than 
to weary them with histories of the creation, of the fall of man, and all 
such narratives and instruction as it is customary to present to children, 
even in some of their games? 

The preceding remarks apply to the earliest years of childhood. A 
little later on it is desirable to teach children so much of the Bible 
history as is suited to their capacity; and this is done in Kindergartens. 

But until they can form for themselves some conception of what 
history is, viz., a continuous series of events in human life (both of 
individuals and nations), until then nothing more must be communi- 
cated to them from the history of mankind than broad simple facts 
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which are in direct affinity with their powers of observation. As with 
their affections so with their understanding, they can only start from 
themselves; everything outside them must be associated with their own 

iences; their own little past history with the events that mark it 
is the only standard they can go by. But this must be made objective 
for them—they must see it represented in pictures, and we must make 
clear to them their relations to evepts and objects. 

This it is that Frébel aims at in his “ Mutter und Koselieder,” which 
he intended to be the first Story and History Book for children—i. e., 
the history of their own short past. The illustrations coutain scenes 
which occur in the life of almost every child—or, at any rate, will occur 
if Frébel’s system be followed. As, for instance, a child catches sight 
of a weather-cock; it is put into its bath; it feeds the chickens; picks 
flowers; looks at a bird’s-nest; watches different handicrafts; plays 
the hand-games with its brothers and sisters, or little friends; sings 
little songs or draws pictures in the sand ; its mother prays by its bed- 
side; takes it out shopping with hex, etc., etc. 

The history of a child’s own little life is easily fastened on to these 
and such like pictorial representations. “That’s a picture of you,” one 
may say to him: “ there you are going with your mother to see a bird’s- 
nest, or a poor woman, or the coalman in the wood;” and so forth. 
The most marked features of the child’s life, which, according to Fré- 
bel’s idea, should be fixed in the mother’s mind, must be woven into 
the pictures. The frequent repetition of these little events, in which 
all the members of the family, all the people and things known to the 
child, find their place, and in which constant reference is made to God’s 
fatherly love and care, will give the child, by degrees, a picture, on a 
scale suited to his powers of apprehension, of the little bit of life that 
lies behind him. 

“Let a clear picture of their past lives,” says Fribel, “ be given to 
children, let them learn to see themselves mirrored in it, and when they 
are grown up the light which illumines the way behind them will help 
them to see clearly the road that lies before them; childhood will be 
seen to be a connected part of all the rest of life, and a distinct concep- 
tion of the childhood of humanity and of its connection with the rest 
of history will be possible.” 

In this manner there will be a real progression from the near to the 
distant. The child’s mind will easily pass on from its own little history 
and that of its family and surroundings to the history of its nation, 
which must first be presented to it in its broadest facts, embodied in 
single marked personalities. Not until the mind has been led out of 
the present, first into its own past and then into that of its race and 
people, will it be in any measure prepared to be introduced to the his- 
tory of the childhood of humanity as presented to us in the Old Testa- 
ment. Children can quite well wait till they are eight or nine years 
old to begin this study. 
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What other idea is there at the bottom of this more or Jess traditional 
custom of making sacred history the principal subject of instruction in 
childhood, than that of connecting the facts of Divine revelation first 
with the history of the human race and then with that of one nation— 
the Israelites? But even on the supposition that there is anything in 
the child’s soul to which these universal ideas and truths, gradually 
laid hold of by tlie human race, correspond, the events of a distant past, 
which, however much affinity they may have with the child’s nature, 
because themselves the outcomes of a childish age, appear, neverthe- 
less, in unfamiliar form and garb—these events, I say, cannot be made 
in the least intelligible to children until their mental capacities are so 
far developed as to enable them to compare unfamiliar facts with those 
that are familiar to them in their surroundings. The fact is, that 
without giving the matter any thought, people assume an inner con- 
scious life in the young child which is impossible at this early period 
of existence. But this inner life must, little by little, be called forth, 
in order that in it the child may find the point of contact between him- 
self and the history of his race, in which the Divine revelation is pre- 
eminently embodied. This revelation must have appealed to the soul 
of the child itself before the most important point of contact with the 
universe can be felt. 

The moment of such an inner revelation is like a flash of lightning, 
a holy shower of emotions, which cannot be called up at will, and 
which is generally hidden from every eye. An influence of nature, a 
great joy, or the first anguish of the soul, a look, a word, a mere noth- 
ing, will often recall it, and it disappears again like lightning ; but the 
impression has been made, the Divine revelation has taken shape in the 
child's soul. For example, a child of three years old who was being 
ill-used by its nurse wanted to complain to its mother, but the latter 
being absent the child exclaimed: “Father in heaven, tell her!” This 
was, perhaps, its first cry for help toGod. The injustice of man drives 
the human soul to seek a higher refuge. 

All that education can do in this respect is to furnish opportunities 
and means of preparation for this sacred moment, and to see that its 
impression be not effaced. For this purpose Froébel’s educational sys- 
tem, the beginnings of which are contained in the “ Mutter und Kose- 
lieder,” is specially adapted; there is scarcely a single song in the book 
which does not, indirectly, at any rate, point to God as the all-loving 
and all-protecting father. The child’s physical, mental, and spiritual 
natures are all fused in one, and must, therefore, be nourished with 
food suited to this threefold nature. 

The “ Mutter und Koselieder,” for instance, makes use of the game 
Brod oder Kuchen backen “ Baking bread or cakes,” in the following 
sense. When the child goes through the action of baking he is told 
that the baker cannot bake the bread unless the miller has ground the 
flour ; that the miller cannot grind the flour unless the farmer brings 
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him corn, and that the farmer will not have any corn unless God makes 
it grow, etc. Every little incident can be used to refer all things to 
God as their first cause. 

Yes, every occupation which fixes the child’s attention forms part of 
the general preparation for that closest kind of attention which we call 
concentration, and without which religious devotion is impossible. And 
because the attention of young children cannot be kept fixed for any 
length of time unless their hands are also employed, every one of the 
hand-employments in Frébel’s system helps at the same time to culti- 
vate the power of concentration. 

And all work, too, all exercises which awaken the active powers 
which form the capacity for rendering loving services to fellow-crea- 
tures, will help to lay the groundwork of religion in the child. The 
awakening of love goes before that of faith : he who does not love can- 
not believe, for it is love that discovers to us the object or the being 
worthy of our faith. Loving self-surrender to what is higher than our- 
selves—to the Highest of all—is the beginning of faith. But love must 
show itself in deeds, and this will be impossible unless there be a 
capacity for doing. A child can no more be educated to a life of 
religion and faith without the exercise of personal activity than heroic 
deeds can be accomplished with words only. 

The religious difficulties of our day will never find their solution till 
Christianity has been made a religion of action as well as of profession, 
and to effect this we need a generation trained for Christian action. 
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If we consider what in point of fact is done during the first six years 
of life to promote religious development we are obliged to confess, 
either nothing, or else, we may almost say, worse than nothing. 

Now this period of the first six or seven years is regarded not only 
by Frébel, but also by many other educationalists before and after him, 
as the one in which the germs of all knowledge and action, i. e., of the 
whole of civilized human life, are set. Art and science cannot be prac- 
ticed before the requisite organs have been called into play. So long 
as the child is incapable of any higher sensations than those which re- 
late to his immediate wants, of any degree of inner concentration, or 
of the slightest effort to lift himself out of and beyond what most 
closely surrounds him, so long there can be no question for him of re- 
ligious practice, of devotion and self-surrender to the Highest. That 
for which the child has yet no organs of reception does not even exist 
as far ashe is concerned. And while this is the case, of what use 
would it be to him to know every syllable of Holy Writ and all the com- 
mandments of the world? We might as well at once adopt the method 
of a certain sect of Christian fanatics, who place Scriptural pictures be- 
fore the cradles of children only a few months old, and read out to them 
the corresponding passages from the Bible, with the idea that the ine 
fants will thus be early initiated into the truths of Christian revelation. 
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* The only grain of truth at the bottom of all these customs is just 
what Friébel has fastened upon and turned to a right instead of a mis- 
taken use: viz., that the sensitiveness of young children to impressions 
from their surroundings skould be used to assist in their development. 

We have already seen what are Frobel’s ideas with regard to the re- 
ligious training of children, what importance he attaches to the use of 
simple sacred music, and to the mother’s example of reverence and de- 
votion ; how he would have the prayerful spirit awakened by the sym- 
bolic gesture of folding the bands, and prayer itself taught as soon as 
speech begins, to which the singing of hymns should soon follow ; and, 
added to all this, how much he relies on the hallowing influence of im- 
pressions from nature combined with suitable illustrations from the 
lips of the mother or other guardians. 

Is not this enough during the first five or six years of a child’s life? 

Some people, no doubt, will think this too much, but to such we can 
only say that whatever nourishment the child’s own nature, physical, 
mental, or spiritual, requires, it must be good for it to have, and it can- 
not have too soon; and any one who rightly understands observing 
children will not fail to discover amongst their other wants a necessity 
for the knowledge of God, and this necessity, being the highest of which 
the human soui is capable, should before all things be satisfied. 

On the other hand, there are those who will require some more direct 
and positive allusion to Christianity and Church worship and doctrines. 
Now, although all people in any degree acquainted with the nature of 
children must allow that during the first six or eight years there can be 
no question of any real apprehension of doctrinal religion, that whilst 
the development of the organs is still going on, nothing mere can be 
done than to awaken religious feeling and implant purely elementary 
and general conceptions, at the same time the youngest children cannot 
fail to be influenced by the doctrinal tendency of their surroundings ; 
and here the matter should be allowed to rest during the first six years 
at any rate, for the soil must first be prepared before the seed can ger- 
minate. The Kindergarten system dispenses with all doctrinal teach- 
ing and confessions of faith, and if we look at God’s method of dealing 
in the education of mankind, do we not see that there was a gradual 
preparation of the world for the reception of Christianity? 

At the same time, we would not be understood to say that all direct 
allusion to Church matters and (in Christian families) to Christianity, 
should be entirely excluded during these first few years. Frobel’s 
“ Mutter und Koselieder ” is intended to embrace the germinal points of 
all human culture, and Church worship and doctrine cannot, therefore, 
be altogether igncred in the book; but in this, as in many other cases, 
the allusions are so slight that to outward observers they are almost 
imperceptible, and are only truly intelligible to those who see clearly 
the connection between the little and the great, between the physical 
and the:spiritual in the human soul, as clearly and distinctly as Frobel 
saw through the mind and spirit of the child. 








: Where harmony in unison is shown, 
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The example in the “ Mutter wnd Koselieder” which first directs the 
child’s attention to Church worship is called ”— 


THE CHURCH DOOR AND WINDOW. 


Alike in form and tone made known, 

The infant mind doth readily embrace it, 
And in its deepest mysteries doth trace it. 
To guide thy darling’s earliest perception, 
Of this high unison to form conception ; 











And thus of joy to catch the brightest gleams, 


So hard a task will not be as it seems. 

Yet, for thyself, in all thy works take care, 
That every act the highest meaning bear ; 
Thus shalt thou lead it to that haven blest, 
Wherein its infant heart shall be at rest ; 








And nought can e’er deprive it of the benison, 


Of being ever with itself in unison. 
If this belief thou to thy child impart, 
It aye will thank thee with a joyful heart ; 







Think not ’tis yet too young this truth to prize, 


Within its little heart a magnet lies, 
Which draws it on to union’s highest joys, 






And shows how severance sweetest bliss destroys. 
Wouldst thou unite thy child for aye with thee, 
Then let it with the Highest One thy union see.— Amelia Gurney. 


BONG. 


Behold this window of clear glass, 
Through which the blessed light doth pass, 
And see the high-arched door below, 
Through which into the church we go. 
But those who fain would enter there, 
Must come with reverence and care, 

For all that deeply moves the heart, 
Within these sacred walls has part ; 
Here all our high desires are stilled, 

Our deepest longings are fulfilled ; 

We hear of God, so good and true, 

And of the blessed Christ-child too; 

And those dim yearnings are made plain, 
Which oft with wonder fill your brain ; 
When you behold the heavens wide, 

Or in your parents’ love confide, 

And you, my child, shall go one day 

To hear the deep-toned organ play : 

Lo, lo, la; la, Iu, lu, la! 

While of bells the joyful peal 

Doth unceasing joys reveal ! 

D'ng, dong, bell, 

Ding, dong, bell. 

Through our ears it moves our hearts, 
Oh what gladness it imparts ! 































La, lu, la ; la, lu, la, la; la, Ju, lo.—Amelia Gurney. 


The mother, with her two or three-year-old infant on her lap, sits at 
the window on Sunday morning, points to the church which the people 
are flocking into, and makes the child represent with his hands. the 
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shape of the church window. ‘She then sings to him the above choral, 
at the end of which the pealing of bells is imitated. 

The following example will show that something like a devotional 
mood may really be produced, even in so young a child, through the 
influence of sacred music, and of its mother’s frame of mind. 

In Frébel’s room one day there were assembled a number of children 
between the ages of one and a half and four years, all busily occupied 
with the Kindergarten gifts. A visitor who chanced to come in ventured 
to question Frébel’s assertion, that a feeling of reverence could be 
called up in even the youngest of these children. In order to prove 
his statement, Frébel called on some of his older pupils to sing the 
choral given above, and it was curious to see how one after another the 
children put down their playthings and listened to the music with wide 
open eyes, and an expression of almost holy reverence on their little 
countenances. Now it is certain that no result of the kind is ever pro- 
duced by the kind of religious instruction which is so common in insti- 
tutions, and even in families, and which, with the best desire to produce 
piety, only tends to make sacred things wearisome to children. 

As is signified in the motto annexed to the “Church Window,” 
Frdébel sees the first direct expression of the child’s religious instinct in 
its eager desire for fellowship. In the chapter on “The Child’s Utter- 
ances ” it was pointed out that the irresistible impulse of children to 
hasten to any spot where they see a number of people collected to- 
gether in-earnest consultation, or where a crowd is assembled for a 
common object, is only part of the strong necessity of their nature to 
be in sympathetic union with those around them. It is, so to say, a 
surrender of their being to something outside their own personality, to 
a universal power which is beginning to make itself daily felt in their 
souls. And what else is true religion but a complete surrender of self 
to the Highest Being? 

It is, however, necessary that the Being to whom one thus surrenders 
one’s self should be loved. Before a child can love the invisible God he 
must love visible human beings. For the child, as once for humanity, 
God must become man ; and this must first be through the child’s parents. 
The first condition of all religion is that we should come out of the 
narrow circle of egotistic self-love; and therefore love for its parents, 
is for the child the beginning of love for God. 

In all primitive religions sacrificial offerings play a principal part, 
and it is because the offerings signify the giving up of self, of the per- 
sonality. If the child is made to feel the consequences of such sur- 
render in the piety of its parents and others, in their manifest union 
with God, the unconscious union of his own inner life with the High- 
est will gradually develop into a greater or less degree of consciousness. 
His own dormant religious faculties will awaken if he sees similar 
faculties actively expressed by those around him. 

Children thus brought up in a truly religious atmosphere, accustomed 
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to refer every duty fulfilled towards man, every service of love, every 
trifling action of daily life, to God as the highest power, who requires 
of us good in every shape, such children will when they are grown up 
make their lives a continuous active expression of Christian love, and 
not merely carry Christianity about on their lips. 


First, then, God must become more or less objective to the child 
through nature, and then He must be personified for him in man. 

Just as mankind needed the personification of the Divine in a com- 
plete and perfect man whom it might follow as its pattern and ideal, 
so the child needs a personal example. But a full-grown perfect being 
such as Christianity recognizes in Jesus Christ as man, cannot serve as 
a pattern for children. They must have placed before them an ideal 
suited to their stage of development—a Divine Child. Hence Frdébel 
would have hung up in Kindergartens and in nurseries pictures of the 
child Jesus on his mother’s lap, in the Temple, ete. All the good quali- 
ties of children he would have associated in their minds with the Holy 
Child, and. when they do wrong he would have them reminded that 
when Jesus was a child he was always obedient, thankful and loving. 

In this way, by means of the facts and events of their own lives, 
inward and outward, associated always with Jesus as a child, children 
will acquire a perfect living ideal of childhood by which they will be- 
come accustomed to measure themselves, and with the aid of suitable 
Bible narratives they will be gradually and naturally initiated into the 
central truth of Christianity—of God made manifest in man—without 
having their understandings bewildered with dogmas, which can only 
be grasped by the mature mind. Ideas of which the child can form to 
itself no conception are worse than useless to him, for they obscure his 
mental vision and thus act injuriously on his development. 

Pictures and facts appeal to the childish imagination, and Frébel 
would have the religious instruction of children based also on this prin- 
ciple. For this purpose he revived the old custom of exhibiting to 
children on Christmas evening a pictorial representation of the birth of 
Christ. Middendorf used often to tell how impressive this festival was 
wont to be at Keilhau, when, at the end of the long room, filled with 
brightly-lighted Christmas-trees and presents of all sorts for the chil- 
dren, a transparency would all at once appear, representing the birth of 
the Divine Child surrounded by green pine branches ; how Christmas 
hymns—most of them written by Frébel himself—were then sung; 
and how Frébel used himself, to fetch the poor women of the village 
with their youngest children, so that these too might, as he used to put 
it, have a “distinct impression ” of the meaning of Christmas. To the 
older children it was explained in simple language that this festival was 
to remind people of the birth of Jesus Christ, who had redeemed them 
from sin and error and brought back great happiness to the world. 

It all depends upon the manner in which religious impressiops are 
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conveyed to children whether they will have a sacred influence on them 
in the present, and be a blessed recollection in the future. 


The profound truths of the Gospel are far beyond the comprehension 
of children, but for this very reason the preparation of their minds to 
receive them later cannot begin too soon. All truths which take shape 
in the world are the blossoms of plants whose seeds were sown thou- 
sands of years ago, and have gone on germinating for centuries before 
they could spring up in the mind of humanity and bear flowers and 
fruit. And the same process which has gone on in the life of human- 
ity goes on in that of the individual, beginning in infancy. All ideas 
and conceptions, and, therefore, also all religious conceptions, have 
their origin in the first impressions made on the senses, in the first 
childish imaginations, the first observations and comparisons of ob- 
jects in the outer world. All the faculties of the soul must be culti- 
vated up to a certain point if the human spirit is to become capable of 
union with the Divine Spirit. 

Our hopes for a new and living conception of Christianity rest on 
our children. If we can only preserve to them the freshness and sim- 
plicity of their early innocence, their hearts will remain open to the 
pure and childlike spirit which breathes in the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments, and Bible truths will no longer be to them as petri- 
fied fossils of a bygone age. If they have grown up in loving fellow- 
ship and community, which is the true church for children, they will 
be able to carry out the deepest meaning of the Gospels, viz., the 
brotherhood of men, and the conception of Divine humanity and human 
divinity will become a reality to them. 

The right form of a church service for children has yet to be discov- 
ered, but the Kindergarten meanwhile offers all the necessary elements 
for the purpose. The churches of grown-up people are certainly not 
the places for children. If momentary feelings of devotion are pro- 
duced in their minds by the general stillness, the music, the number of 
people collected together, these cannot last, and are quickly followed 
by distraction and weariness, for the service is too long for the chil- 
dren’s powers of attention and beyond their understanding. 

And this does not only apply to children before the age of ten; even 
at a later age their powers of religious apprehension are not on a level 
with those of grown people. A boy of eleven years old, on being once 
asked what was the subject of a sermon he had just heard, answered, 
“ The reconciliation of Christ,” because the preacher had frequently 
alluded to the work of reconciliation. When the boy was further 
asked the meaning of this word, he could not answer at all. 

So it is in the majority of cases: children’s minds are crammed full 
of expressions with which they connect no meaning. 

We give as a last example from the “ Mutter und Koselieder” the 


hand-game called 
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THE FOOT BRIDGE. 


: “Let thy child in play discover 
2 How to bridge a chasm over, 
Teach it that human skill and strength 
Will always find some means at length 
Things most widely severed to connect— 
Union, where it seemed most hopeless, to effect.” 













SONG. 


Along the meadow flows a brook, 
A child stands by it with longing look ; 

He sees bright flowers on the other side, 

But can’t get to them—the stream ’s so wide. 

“On your back, take me over,” he cries toa duck, 

* Those lovely flowers I want to pluck !” 

Then up came a man with a wooden plank, 

He laid it across from bank to bank ; 

Safely along it the little boy ran, 

Crying—* Thank you, oh thank you, you kind, clever man!” 




















If by such and similar examples children have been made to under- 
stand the meaning of connecting together or reconciling things that 
are separated ; if, according to Fribel’s system, they have been con- 
stantly occupied in their own little labors in connecting (or reconciling) 
opposites, the application of the word “ reconciliation ” to visibly sepa- 
rated objects will have become quite familiar to them, and it will not 
be difficult to explain to them later the meaning of the Christian doc- 
trine ; especially as they will also have become familiar, through a va- 
riety of examples and applications, with the analogies between the 
visible physical world and the spiritual one. 

That such teaching by analogy or parables is necessary for the com- 
prehension of spiritual truths is shown by the frequent use of it in the 
Gospel itself. But to many of our readers this comparison between the 
connecting together of physically separated things and the union or 
reconciliation of individua] imperfect men with God through the per- 
fect and Divine man, will seem as far-fetched as the analogies in other 
cases that we have quoted. It is, however, the fate, not only of new 
theories, but also of new embodiments of old theories, to produce the 
impression of exaggeration and eccentricity, and so it must be with 
Frobel’s theory of the analogy between the outer and the inner world 
and between physical and spiritual impressions, until by frequent repe- 
tition and practical application it has become familiar to the world. 

Any one who observes the present methods of bringing up children, 
and considers what it is that the latter really want, must be of opinion 
that there is need for greater attention to the beginnings of moral de- 
flection and the early cultivation of religious feeling. 

Children can no more become religious by their own unaided powers 
than they can become anything else that is desirable for them. The 
fact that early religious teaching has hitherto been conducted in a mis- 
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taken and senseless manner does not prove that it cannot be done in a 
right and profitable way. This, however, is beyond all question, that 
unless education, and especially early education, be established on a 
right religious basis, the next generation will be the most godless that 
has ever lived on earth, more dissatisfied and melancholy even than 
the present one, and just as little able to solve the great problems of life. 

Veritable progress for mankind as a whole is unthinkable if religion 
be left out of account. The extension of material knowledge, the 
widening of man’s relations to nature and to humanity in social and 
communal respects necessitates a corresponding expansion in our rela- 
tion to God and all that is highest. It is still not sufficiently under- 
stood, that while on the one hand religion and Christian truth must in 
their essential character remain always the same, our apprehension of 
them must continually increase and expand until we come to realize 
their connection with every department of life. 

Not until men have gained for themselves the recognition of an all- 
pervading omnipresent God, a firm central point round which their 
whole being will revolve, in which laws, politics, science, art, and all 
social endeavors will culminate, not till then shall we see a regenerated 
society which, cemented together in love, will realize the true concep- 
tion of humanity, or convert into a living reality the Christianity 
which is now cramped and disfigured and deadened by church system. 
It is grievous to see how much outward forms and dogmas still take 
the place of true religion of the heart. . It is not, however, by rational- 
ism and irreligiousness that the degenerate Christianity of modern 
times can.be conquered, but by a new generation which, itself filled full 
with the true spirit of the Divine Teacher, shall let this regenerating 
power stream forth through society. 

The religious conflict of the present day has its meaning and its use, 
and will bring forth fruit in the future; but it must be kept as much 
as possible removed from our children. If they are to be capable in 
time to come of restoring harmony to a world of discord, of re-adjusting 
balances and getting rid of contradictions, their young spirits must be 
left undisturbed to strengthen and develop, and must learn to soar up 
in love and enthusiasm to the Infinite, and find their rest only in the 
Highest. Short of this there can be no real religion, however much the 
intellect may learn to speculate concerning spiritual things. True re- 
ligion is the continuous action of a whole life—a striving after God in 
all and everything. 

It is the high office of mothers to consecrate their children to this 
life-service, and Frébel offers them his “ Mutter und Koselieder” as a 
guide to this sacred task. — 











FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL VIEWS. 


SUMMARY VIEW OF FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLES. 


Tue leading ideas of Frébel’s educational system may be summed up 
in the following statements : ; 

1. The task of education is to assist natural development towards its 
destined end. As the child’s development begins with its first breath, 
so must its education also. 

2. As the beginning gives a bias to the whole after development, so 
the early beginnings of education are of most importance. 

8. The spiritual and physical development do not go on separately in 
childhood, but the two are closely bound up with one another. 

4. There is at first no perceptible development except in the physical 
organs, which are the instruments of the spirit. The earliest develop- 
ment of the soul proceeds simultaneously with, and by means of that 
of the physical organs. 

5. Early education must, therefore, deal directly with the physical 
development, and influence the spiritual development through the exer- 
cise of the senses. 

6. The right mode of procedure in the exercise of these organs 
(which are the sole medium of early education) is indicated by nature 
in the utterances of the child’s instincts, and through these alone can a 
natural basis of education be found. 

7. The instincts of the child, as a being destined to become reason- 
able, express. not only physical but also spiritual wants. Education 
has to satisfy béth. 

8. The development of the limbs by means of movement is the first 
that takes place, and, therefore, claims our first attention. 

9. The natural form for tke first exercise of the child’s organs is 
play. Hence games which exercise the limbs constitute the beginning 
of education, and the earliest spiritual cultivation must also be con 
nected with these games. 

10. Physical impressions are at the beginning of life the only possi- 
ble medium for awakening the child’s soul. These impressions should 
therefore be regulated as systematically as is the care of the body, and 
not be left to chance. 

11. Frébel’s games are intended so to regulate the natural and in- 
stinctive activity of the limbs and senses that the purpose contemplated 
by nature may be attained. 

12. Through the gradual awakening of the child’s will this instinct- 
ive activity becomes more and more conscious action, which, in a further 
stage of development, grows into productive action or work. 

13. In order that the hand—which is the most important limb as 
regards all active work—should be called into play and developed from 
the very first, Frébel’s games are made to consist chiefly in hand- 















































exercises, with which are associated the most elementary facts and ob- 
servations from nature and human life. 

14. Inasmuch as in the human organism, as well as in all other or- 
ganisms, all later development is the result of the very earliest, all that 
is greatest and highest springs out of the smallest and lowest begin- 
nings, education must endeavor to emulate this unbroken continuity 
of natural development. Fribel supplies the means for bringing about 
this result in a simple system of gymnastic games for the exercise of 
the limbs and senses; these contain the germs of al] later instruction 
and thought, for physical and sensual perceptions are the points of de- 
parture of all knowledge whatever. 

15. As the earliest awakening of the mind has hitherto been left to 
chance, and the first instinctive activity of childhood has remained un- 
comprehended and unconsidered, there has of course been no question 
of education at the very beginning of life. It was Froébel who first dis- 
covered a true and natural basis for infant education, and in his 
* Mutter und Koselieder” he shows how this education is to be carried 
on and made the foundation for all later development. 

It is, therefore, essential that the principles and methods laid down 
by Frobel should be attended to at the very beginning of education, if 
full benefit is to be derived from the Kindergarten. 

The training of mothers, and all who have the management of 
young children, in the application of Frobel’s first principles of educa- 
tion, is consequently the starting-point for the complete carrying out of 
his system, and consequently, too, of immense importance. 

The little, seemingly insignificant games and songs devised for the 
‘amusement of infants are easy enough for girls of the lowest degree 
of culture to master. The true development of women in all classes 
will best be accomplished through training them for the educational 
calling, seeing that nature has pre-eminently endowed them for this 
work. Simple receipts for the management of health (and, above all, 
the practical application of them in the care of children) are also within 
the grasp of women of all degrees of culture. By placing such instruc- 
tion within the reach of women of all classes the first step will be taken 
towards the full and perfect training of the female sex, of all who have 
the care of children, of all future mothers in all ranks of society, for 
their educationhl vocation. 





ORATORIANS; OR, FATHERS OF THE ORATORY OF JESUS. 





I. FOUNDER AND ORIGIN. 

The first Congregation of the Oratory was instituted in 1551 by 
Philip Neri, known in the annals of the Catholic church as St. 
Philip Neri, who was born in Florence, 1515, the son of Francis 
Neri, a lawyer, and Lucretia Soldi, both descended of wealthy 
Tuscan families. From his childhood Philip was distinguished 
for his piety, diligence in his studies, and ardent desire to do good 
to others. In 1533 he went to Rome to serve as tutor in the fam- 
ily of a Florentine nobleman, became student in philosophy and the- 
ology, and subsequently in canon law. To pacify his insatiable 
desire to benefit his fellow men, he organized a confraternity to 
receive and visit the sick, and to instruct the ignorant. In 1550 
he erected a hospital under the name of the Blessed Trinity, to 
which he imvited and incited many distinguished friends to attend 
and serve the sick. In 1551 he was ordained priest, and in the 
same year laid the foundation of the Congregation of the Oratory 
—so called because at certain hours every morning and afternoon 
the people were summoned by bell to their church for prayer and 
meditation. In 1564 the Congregation was instituted a regular 
community, using one purse and table, and living by rule, and yet 
not bound by vow or oath, but joined only in holy charity and 
labor for the sanctification of their own souls and the inspiration 
of the same work in others, by preaching to the people, instruct- 
ing the ignorant, and teaching Christian doctrine to all who came 
to them. ‘In 1575 their rule was approved by Pope Gregory XIII, 
and again in 1612 by Pope Paul V. Pope Gregory bestowed on 
the order the new church of Vallicelli. Against his own will Philip 
was chosen general for life, but by alleging age and infirmities, he 
was relieved in 1583 and succeeded by Cesar Baronius. The 
founder, who died in 1595, lived to see houses of his Oratory in 
Florence, Naples, Sanbigio, Anxur, Lucca, Fermo, Palermo, 
Padua, Ferrara, Vincenza, and other cities of Italy where they 
continued to be the home of many devout and learned men, zeal- 
ous in labors of instruction, and all the functions of charity. 
They were generally called Philipini. 
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FATHERS OF THE ORATORY. 
The Oratorians in France.—Cardinal Bérulle. 

Pigreg pe Brrviie, the founder of the Congregation of the 
Oratory in France, as ‘well -as the introducer of the Oarmelite 
nuns, was born near Troyes in Oampagne in 1575 and was edu- 
cated for the priesthood, which in those days of ecclesiastical and 
civil complications was sure to lead certain members inte public 
affairs. From the position of abbé in 1597 he was made eardinal 
in 1627, having declined a bishopric when offered by Louis XIII 
as well ag by Henry IV. He was instrumental in effecting a 
reconciliation between Louis XII and his mother (widow of 
Henry IV), secured from Rome a dispensation for the marriage 
of Henrietta Maria (daughter of Henry IV and Maria de Medici) 
with the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I of England, and 
served as minister of state. He was noted for his patronage of 
literature and science, appreciated Descartes, as well as discharged 
in an exemplary way the duties of his order. He died in 1629. 

As founder of the Oratorians (a Congregation des prétres de 
Oratorie) the Abbé de Beru'le, afterwards cardinal, was perma- 
neptly and widely useful in training many eminent French schol- 
ers (such as Lelong, Lami, Lecointe, Malebranche, Massillon, 
Simon, Thomassin, Adry, Daunou, etc.), and introducing into the 
colleges and schools not only of France, but of the Netherlands, 
Savoy, Italy, and Spain, improved methods of imstruction and 
discipline, .Although originally designed mainly to restore eccles- 
iastical discipline among the clergy, their. special function and use- 
fulness was in the education. of youth, and at the close of the first 
century (1711) the Prétres de [ QOratorie possessed 58 houses, of 
which there were 3 in Paris, 11 in the Netherlands, ] in Liege, 1 
in Madrid, 1 in Rome, 1 in’Savoy. The first college was in 
Dieppe, the second in Mans, and the third in Juilly, near Paris. 
In 1790, before the revolutionary storm broke up all educational 
and ecclesiastical corporations, L’ Oratere had thirty-seven insti- 
tutions under its direction in France, of which the mother-house 
and college was in Paris. Besides thirty one colleges of equal 
rank with those of the University, there were three institutions 
of secondary instruction at Paris, Aix, and Lyons; 2 military 
schools for.cadets; 2 seminaries for priests; thrée houses of study 
(Maison d’.etudes) for the training of teachers for their own schools, 
and three houses of rest (Maison de repos) to which members of 
‘the Congregation could resort in vacation and old age, 





* Valict de Virivilie—Zistorie de f Instruction Publique en Europe et principalement en 
. France, p. 243, 
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2.. General Aim and Spirit of the Order.* ‘ 

The Oratorians have a place by themselves in the history of 
French pedagogy, as well as a separate physiognomy from that of 
other congregations. A certain freedom united with the intelligent 
ardor of religious sentiment, the reconciliation of Christianity 
and profane letters, the very marked desire to introduce more air 
and light into the cloister and the school, the taste for historical 
facts and the truths of science in the place of the worship of 
form, were essential merits of the Oratorians, and were the prin- 
ciples from which sprang an education at once liberal and Chris- 
tiwn, religious without any abuse of devotion, elegant without 
fastidiousness, solid without excess of grudition, in short, an educa- 
tion worthy to be admired ag one of the first and most laudable 
efforts to reconcile the spirit of the past with that of modern times. 

The teaching of the Oratorians was doubtless influenced gradu- 
ally by Descartes, and by the methods used at Port Royal. 
Cartesianism was more welcome to the Oratorians than to the 
Jesuits or the theologians of the Sorbonne. But the Oratorians 
were always suspected of Jansenism, and their most renowned 
pedagogues, Peré Thomassin and Peré Lamy could not suffi- 
ciently eulogize Lancelot and Nicole. But we must not forget 
that the scholarly institutions of the Oratorians preceded by sev- 
eral years the cartesian revolutions, and the organization of the 
Petites-Ecoizs of Port Royal. In 1614, three years after their 
foundation, the Oratorians took possession of the colleges of 
Dieppe and Rochelle; and in 1629 they had the direction of 
more than fifty houses. In 1638 the college of Juilly, erected 
into a royal academy by the letters-patent of Louis XIII, became 
the model establishment of the congregation, and was the rendez- 
vous of the young nobility of France. The two congregations of 
the Oratorians and Port Royal met on the common ground of the 
new ideas rather than became copies of each other, both having 
their own share of originality. It would be difficult to contest 
the pedagogic titles of a company from whose bosom arose such pro- 
fessors as P. Lamy and P. Thomassin, such preachers as Mascarm 
and Massillon, such historians as P. LeComte and P. Lelong, such 
learned men ag Richard Simon, such philosophers as Malebranche. 

The teaching of the Oratorians was distinguished from the begin- 
ning from that of the Jesuits, who were not only their rivals but their 





“* The residue of this chapter is taken from Comayre’s Historie Critique des Doctrines de 
P Education in France. 1, 209. 
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enemies. “The congregation of the Oratorians,” said Voltaire, “is 
the only one in which vows and repentance are unknown.” The 
order founded by Pierre de Berulle imposed no engagements that 
were absolute and irrevocable. Its votaries were always free to 
quit it. The company was a society of priests, not of monks. 
The vows of the preacher were taken, but no monastic vows of 
poverty, chastity, or obedience. “But if we do not take the three 
vows we endeavor to practice the virtues,” said Peré Lamy. “For 
our cloister,” he adds, “we have the love of solitude.” Although 
the principle of passive obedience was unknown among them, 
there was no less obedience for that. P. Lamy says, in his Fntre- 
tiens sur les Sciences, “The obedience which is. practised here sur- 
prises those who find it difficult to comprehend that free people 
submit easily to the orders of a superior who has no other power 
over them than what they give him; but the power of love is very 
great.” Acquiescing voluntarily in their own rules, freely prac- 
tising the Christian virtues—these were the principles of a society 
whose members never forgot the rights of human nature. 

It bas been truly said that religious congregations are generally 
without a country, because they obey only the Holy See; but the 
Oratorians were a national institution. The superior resided in 
France ; he was under the jurisdiction of the French bishops; 
moreover, his authority was subordinate to that of the general as- 
sembly of the members of the order. How can we be surprised 
that the Oratorians displeased the company of Jesus, which was 
organized in such « different spirit ? The Jesuits pardoned neither 
their success in teaching nor their increasing popularity ; espe- 
cially they did not pardon them for being so unlike the Jesuits. 
Was not the success and increase of the Oratorians a living criti- 
cism and satire upon their own statutes? Berulle wrote to 
Richelieu, “ Since these ten years that it has pleased God to establish 
us, the Jesuits have omitted no opportunity to injure us; and 
these attempts continued throughout the whole of the seventeenth 
century, and in 1710 P. Letellier, confessor of Louis XIV, spoke 
of nothing less than the radical abolition of the order. They 
were reproached for being republicans, an unfounded but perfidious 
accusation at that period ; they are still reproached for requiring 
no vows; “For a community that takes no vows maintains 4 
spirit of independence and liberty.” 

It was precisely this spirit, regulated by religion, that was the 
very genius of the Oratorians. Owing to the disapprobation of 
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the Jesuits, the Oratorians found illustrious suffrages in the church.! 
It is enough to cite Bossuet. “Berulle’s immense love for the: 
church inspired him to form a company to which he wished to im- 
part no other spirit than the spirit of the church, no other rules. 
than its canons, no other superiors than the bishops, no other 
bonds than the bonds of charity, no other solemn vows than those: 
of baptism and the priesthood ; a company in which holy liberty 
is the holy pledge, in which there is obedience without depend- 
ence, government without command ; in which all the authority is: 
in gentleness, and in which respect is maintained without the as- 
sistance of fear; a company in which charity, which banishes 
fear, works so great a miracle, and in which, with no other yoke 
than itself, it knows not only how to take captive, but to annihi- 
late self-will ; a company in which to form holy priests they are 
led to the source of truth, and always have in hand the Bible.” 

We will add one feature to complete this picture. When the: 
Oratorians quitted the Holy Books, and that they sometimes did,, 
they changed them for other books the taste for which they did 
not conceal, the ancient books, P. Thomassin read in vacations: 
only the humanities. Without earthly ambition, having no spirit: 
of intrigue nor desire to dominate, peaceful and unexcited, the 
Oratorians were free to carry all their activity into study. “Our 
policy,” said one of them, “is not to have any, and there is noth- 
ing further from the spirit that animates it than to establish and’ 
confirm this home by human means. We have not united together 
to make a body to display ourselves, or to distinguish ourselves 
from other members of the church. We simply join our forces, 
our studies, and our prayers in order to effect together that which 
we could not effect in the same way separately.” Is not this pic- 
ture of themselves the truest and the finest eulogy that could be 
pronounced upon the society, at the same time that it is the most 
vivid criticism upon some other religious orders? Not that the 
author had any intention in it or any malice, but it sometimes 
happens to disinterested and sincere men that, while celebrating 
disinterestedness and sincerity, they make themselves the sharpest 
as well as the most involuntary censors of those who do not pos- 
sess these virtues. 

A house of study and labor, not less than of devotion and 
prayer, the oratory did not dream of sacrificing intellectual cul- 
ture of soul to ascetic practices or idle contemplations. “We 
love truth,” said P. Lamy. “The days are not enough to consult 
it.as much as we should like to do, or rather we are never weary 
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lot the sweets of studying it. We have always had this love of 
‘letters itt this house. Those who have had the government of it 
‘have tried to preserve that love. When any one is found among 
us of extended, penetrating mind, who has a rare genius for the 
‘stiericé’, we discharge himi from all other labor.” 

Studious masters, nourished upon aritiquity, pious without 
fanaticism, friends of a liberal discipline, founded upon love 
rather than upon fear, this is what the oratory has promised its 
-pupils, and what explains the rapid progress of its schools. If, 
as bad tongues have said, music played @ part in the early suc- 
cesses of the congregation, and if the fathers of the oratory 
‘attracted crowds to their ceremonies by the beauty of their chants, 
what does that prove but that to its other merits the company 
joined that of the taste and the spread of art?” 


3. Subjects and Method of Instruction. 

At the beginning and in the spirit of its founders, Oratorians 
Were not destined to engage in the instruction of youth. M. de 
. Bérulle had inserted: in his memorial, presented to Paul V, the 
following clause: “The institution, not for youth but for priests 
only, will be one of the functions of the congregation.” But this 
. article was suppressed in the definitive text, and in 1654 when the 
eonstitutions of the order were collected, they contented them- 
: Selves with saying, ‘‘ The constitution of the priests will be one of 
the principle functions of the congregation.” In fact, instruction 
‘soon became the great business of the order, Pére Lamy tells us 
that after having made the novices pass a year in theological 
studies, “in which they were emptied of the spirit of the world 
and its maxims,” they were immediately employed in the instrue- 
tion of children. From the time of the generalship of Pére Condren 
(1629-1641), the bishops from all parts demanded Oratorians to 
direct the colleges of their dioceses. This contributed to the rapid 
development of the order; In 1619 a portion of the congregation 
of the doctrinaires asked to be incorporated with them, which gave 
Oratorians at a stroke nine houses in Provence. The French epis- 
copate felt attracted by a natural sympathy to a religious order 
which appealed directly to its authority. They never thought of 
monopolizing everything or even of seizing the monopoly of the 
instruction, In the eighteenth century, Pére de la Vallette, seventh 
general of the order (1733-1772), wished they could limit them- 
selves to conducting a few colleges organized on the model of 
Juilly. It is true that in the revolution of 1762, when the ex- 
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pelled Jesuits left the field free to their rivals, the Oratorians 
accepted the offers which were made them on all sides. But they 
could not reasonably be reproached for having occupied, to the 
greatest good of the studies, the chairs which had become vacant 
quite independently of any action of theirs. 

In the early times, the colleges of the order were not subject- 
ed to a uniform method of instruction. Thus, at Saumur and at 
Provence, they followed the regulations of the University of Paris,’ 
also those of the Seminaries, and again particular plans drawn up 
by the superiors. P. de Condren was the first who thought of 
establishing a Ratio studiorum. The first part of this plan treated! 
of the genergl discipline of the colleges ; it was methodically ar- 
ranged and printed by P. Morin, and published in 1645 under 
the following title: Ratio stidiorum a magisiris et professoribus 
congregationis oratorit Domini Jesu observanda. 

The method set forth in this programme of study had been 
already put to the trial in the college of Juilly. Richelieu, who 
voluntarily occupied himself with public instruction, gave it his en- 
tire approbation. P. de Condren spoke of his new method one day 
to Richelieu and explained it. The Cardinal appreciated all the ad- 
vantages of it, and exhorted persons of high rank and the highest 
persons in the State to use this method for their children.* He 
did more when, in 1656, having re-arranged a regulation of 
studies for the college which he establisned in his native city of 
Richelieu, he appropriated in part the methods of the Oratorians. 
In this excellent programme, he put in the first rank of scholarly 
labors: 1, A profound study of the French language; 2, the 
instruction of all the masters in this language; 3, a study of 
Greek as complete as that of Latin; 4, the combined teaching of 
science and letters; 5, the comparison of the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish languages; 6, the study of chron- 
ology, history, and geography. This programme reproduces 
nearly all the reforms accomplished by Patre de Condren and his 
co-laborators. 





*In his history of the college of Juilly, Hamel says, “we will add, however, that Riche- 
lien did not encourage the development of the colleges of the Oratorians. It is known 
what was the calculated and wilful timidity of Richelieu on the point of instruction. He 
did not wivh that letters should be profaned by all sorts of minds, He desired that there 
should be more ‘masters of mechanic arts than of liberal atts.’ He was of the opinion 
of Cardinal Duperron, ‘who ardently wished for the suppression of a part of the Cok 
leges of the kingdom.’ Twelve great cities, Paris included, appeared to him worthy to 
preserve their co! —. His ideal was the establishment, in each of these cities, of two 
schools, one of seculars, and one of Jesuit Fathers, in order that emulation might sharpen 
their virtues.” Such was his programme of government. With such limited desires, 
it is not astcaishing that Richelieu showed no interest in the progress of the order. 
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4. Study of the Vernacular, 

' At the same time that Descartes emancipated reason, and also 
the French language, by writing the “ Discourse upon methods,” 
(Dicours de la méthode,) the Oratorians, urged by the same spirit, 
accomplished an analogous reform in pedagogy, by requiring that 
the French language should be used for the first grammatical 
studies. At their school, as at Port Royal, the strange spec- 
tacle could no longer be seen of children condemned to spell in 
Latin, But such a revolution, which consecrated the vernacular 
as a pedagogic language, could not be entirely accomplished at the 
first blow. The use of Latin was only interdicted till the fourth 
class; starting from that class, it became obligatory. The 
lessons in history alone, and that was a considerable improvement, 
were to be given in French to the very end. P. de Condren had 
composed for the use of the pupils at Juilly a method with Latin 
in the French language ; an entirely new departure, and which 
the recluses of Port Royal followed so brilliantly. 

The Oratorians also agreed with the Jansenists in prescribing 
the abuse of themes, in order to recommend explanations, and 
they showed the same preference for oral themes, made in the 
class and in imitation of the explained texts. The taste for 
classic study was very great with the Oratorians. P. Condren, 
in spite of his mystic tendencies, took great pleasure in reading 
Cicero. The dead languages were familiar to him and he had re. 
flected upon the best way of teaching them. Some notoriety 
arose at one proceeding which he had imagined, and which con- 
sisted in presenting the Latin grammar in five pictures of differ- 
ent colors : one for the genders and declensions, the second for the 
conjugations, the third for the preterites and supines, the two last 
for syntax and quantity. “The last experiment which I made was 
upon the little marquis of Maulny and the little English boy 
Hungat, whom I made understand the charts so well that in two or 
three winter months and by diverting myself morning and even- 
ing with showing these to them, I made them learned in the 
principles and ‘put them into the sixth class.” This result, con- 
firmed by one of the superiors of Juilly, P. de Verneuil, has noth- 
ing very extraordinary in it, or which cannot be attained by the 
usual methods. 

Richelieu, who was suspicious of the influence of generalizing 
instruction, but wished it to be complete for those whose reach of 
mind called them to the study of the liberal arts, put Greek in 
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the same rank as Latin. The Oratorians did not go so far; 
without neglecting Greek, they thought it sufficient to read and 
understand it. So at Juilly, for example, they limited that 
language to the explanation of authors ; themes were not used. 
Confided, in early times, to the ordinary professors of the classes, 
the teaching of Greek became in 1757 the object of a special 
course, which was not perhaps the best way of conducting the 
Greek studies, but which showed, at least, the good will to do so, 


5. History and Physical Science, 

It does not seem that the Oratorians had thought, as Richelieu 
demanded, of establishing a sort of comparative study of the 
living and ancient tongues; it is to Port Royal that the accom- 
plishment of this reform was reserved. But, for the teaching of 
history and the sciences, the Oratorians entered first into the new 
views. Under the inspiration of Descartes, mathematics, physics, 
the natural sciences were cultivated with perseverance and success 
in the bosom of the company, by Malebranche, Lamy, Poisson, 
and Prestet, that domestic of whom Malebranche made a savant. 
What the masters know one may be certain that the pupils will 
learn; the pursuits of the professors have a positive tendency to in- 
scribe themselves upon the programme of studies for the pupils 
I have then full confidence in the scientific character of an edu- 
cation confided to men who wrote; “It is a pleasure to enter the 
laboratory of a chemist. In the places where I have been, I did 
not fail to be present at the anatomical discourses and to see the 
dissections of the principal parts of the human body. I conceive 
of nothing of greater use than algebra and arithmetic.” (Lamy.) 

As to history, it had with the Oratorians, from their origin, the 
place which legitimately belongs to it. What did not yet exist in 
1768 in the colleges of the University, as among other proofs the 
protests of President Rolland testify, the Oratorians had realized 
more than a hundred years before ; history had a special chair, 
and a special professor. The fathers of the company composed 
elementary books, such as the abridgements of P. Berthault 
(historical), the written lectures dictated at Vendéme by P. ke 
Cointe. The history of France was studied three years by the 
pupils of the upper classes. The teaching of geography was not 
separated from that of history, and as to fortify the latter they: 
had collected a numerous library for the use of the pupils, so 
to aid the geographical studies they used in the classes large 
mural maps. At Juilly, especially, P. Adry, the last librarian of 
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the Oratoire, tells us; there had always been a special professor of 
history. He gave his lessons himself in French, and vive voce in 
the room of thé oldest class, and the history of France was always 
the subject. In the other rooms, from the sixth to the second, 
where the young people were, and in the three following rooms, 
Greek and Roman history was taught. 


6. Philosophy. 

Like the teaching of history, languages, and sciences, the teach- 
ing of philosophy also went through serious modifications at the 
Oratoire. “Forty yeats of persecution against Cartesianism and 
Jansenism, confounded under the same anathema,” says the bio~ 
grapher of P. de Bérulle, P. Tabaraud, “did not make the dis- 
¢iples of Béralle abandon that philosophy which their fathers had 
recommended.” The Oratorian was philosophic and Cartesian. 
Doubtless there were hours of faint-heartedness, notably in 1684, 
in that assembly which, arranging the studies anew, restored to 
honor official peripatetic philosophy, and in consequence of which 
independent men, like Quesnet and Duguet, quitted the congrega- 
tion. But until then the Oratorians had remained faithful to the 
spirit of its founder; it is known that Cardinal de Bérulle had 
had intimate felations with Descartes, and that in a conversation 
which, has been preserved he lavished encouragement upon the 
young philosopher, obliging him for conscience sake to continue 
his researches and publish the results of them. Together with 
_ Descartes, St. Augustine, for whom Bérulle entertained an un- 

bounded admiration and whom he called “the eagle of doctors,” 
and Plato, the master of St. Augustine, were the inspirers of the 
philosophy of the Oratorians. In early times they had private 
manual composed for their house, whose authors rejected the 
doctrines of the Lyceum in order to follow the principles of the 
Academy. The manual of P. Fournene, written in a platonic 
spirit, remained for a long time the classic book of Juilly. An- 
other professor, P. André Martin, better known under his pseu- 
donym of Ambrosius Victor, the author of the Christian Philoso- 
phy (Philosophia Christiana), before sheltering himself under the 
great name of St. Augustine, had taught Cartesianism at Angers. 
He was persecuted as P. Lamy was later, but these persecutions 
did not produce the slightest change in the internal sentiments of 
those energetic and sincere men. In 1683 P. Lamy wrote of Des 
cartes: “I do not know who has been able to induce some of our 
Writers to work so hard to render him suspected. It.is denying to 
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France and our century the glory of having produced the greatest’ 
of all philosophers.” “If Cartesianism is a pest,” said the regents 
of the college of Atigers some years before, in a letter addressed: 
to P, Senault, “there are more than two hundred of us infected’ 
by it.” The publication of the Research for truth in 1674 and the 
glory which this work brought to Malebranche, and flowing from 
him over the whole company, contributed to develop the Cartesian. 
ideas in thé bosom of the Oratoire still more. From outside,’ 
gometimes, encouragement came to the Oratorians. Mad. de 
Sévigné wrote in 1678 : “ They forbid the fathers of the Oratoire 
to teacli the philosophy of Descartes, and consequently forbid 
the blood to circulate. The Lettres de Cachet with which they are 
threatened are powerful arguments to convince one of a doctrine! 
God will judge these questions in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
While we are waiting, let us live with the living.” 


7. INNER ORGANIZATION AND METHODS, 

The Oratorians made fewer innovations in the discipline and 
organization of their colleges than in the studies and methods of 
teaching. A few details borrowed from the history of the model 
louse of Juilly will make known the general principles of gov- 
ernment in the Oratorian colleges. The school year began on the 
18th of October, and ended on the 20th or 25th of August. The 
pupils were accommodated in six chambers or study-halls. In 
winter and summer they rose at five o’clock. The morning class 
opened at half-past eight, but the regents did not. take their chairs 
until nine: The revision of the copies and the recitation of les- 
sons occupied the first half-hour; chogen pupils called decurions, as 
with the Jesuits, attended to this monotonous labor, under the 
surveillance of the prefect. A prayer, the Veni sancte spiritus, 
the reading of a few verses of the Old Testament, preceded the 
classic exercises, which were varied as much as possible every half- 
hour; for example, the chant of the litanies of the Sainte Enfance 
of Jesus at eleven o'clock, after the class, and the reading of the 
Lives of the Saints ( Vies des Saints) during the repast. The din- 
ner, which took place at eleven o’clock, was followed by recreation. 
At half-past twelve, study; from half-past one till four, the evening 
class; then rééfeation and study till six o’clock. At six o’clock 
came supper ahd then the litanies of the Holy Virgin. <A last 
study-hour, from seven to half-past eight, was specially reserved to 
réading histofy atid to family correspondence. Without wishing 
to enter into a detailed criticism of this distribution of the day, it 
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tis allowable to say that the time at Juilly was too much cut up,— 
divided into too small periods; the study hours were not long 
enough, for not one lasted two hours. The principle of variety, 
excellent when applied to oral exercises in the class, which fatigue 
the attention more quickly, was not wisely applied to the solitary 
labor of the pupils. 

| While the ornamental arts, horseback-riding (equitation), music, 
dancing, were authorized at Juilly, theatrical representations were 
amever held in honor there. No visit to the parents was allowed 
in the course of the year. Even among the Oratorians, the schol- 
arly regime was tinged with the doctrines of a period which 
feared the influence of the world too much, forgetting that the 
fémily was a part of it, and seeing no safety for childhood but the 
complete isolation of the cloister. 

' The French Academy had just been founded. Was it from 
imitation, or simply from the recollection of what had been done 
among the Jesuits, that a literary academy was organized at Juilly, 
‘with its president, its chancellor, its monthly and public reunions? 
This was a little puerile, but there was, nevertheless, in these 
academic sports a useful purpose, the intention of exercising, 
these young people in speaking and in composition. Other prac- 
tices tended to the same end. A few years ago our lyceums saw 
examination prizes appear in their palmareés ; an excellent innova- 
tion, destined to re-establish the equilibrium, too little guarded 
hitherto, of oral and written exercises. This essay was only the 
revival of a usage constantly pursued at Juilly. The palmarés of 
the. month of August, for instance, indicates among the twelve 
prizes for rhetoric “a prize and the second best (accessits) exami- 
riation at the end of the year,” and the same for the other classes. 
These examinations were, besides, of considerable importance; they 
decided upon the passage from one class to another. At Juilly 
they took place under the superintendence of the general of the 
order himself. Under the title of visitors, three dignitaries of the 
company inspected, every year, with minute care, the establish- 
ments situated in the three provinces of Aix, Lyons, and Paris. 


8. DISCIPLINE. 

The discipline of the Oratorians was relatively gentle. “There 
are many other ways besides the whip,” said P. Lamy, “and to 
animate children to their duty, a caress, a threat, the hope of a 
reward, or the fear of a disgrace, have more effect than rods.” 
Yet the ferule and the whip were not forbidden, and made a part 
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of the legitima poenarum genera. But it does not appear that fre- 
quent use was made of them, whether in the spirit of gentleness 
or from prudence and the fear of exasperating the child. “A 
kind of policy is necessary,” says P. Lamy, “in order to govern 
these little people, to influence them through their inclinations, to 
foresee the effect of rewards and punishments, and to use them 
according to their utility. There are times of obstinacy in which 
a child would rather be killed than yield.” 

This spirit of moderation and gentleness dates back to the 
founder of the order. Bérulle addressed to a superior the fol- 
lowing instructions: “Watch over your charge. Have great 
respect for the souls of your inferiors; command rarely, correct 
little, and set a good example; exhort often. Be rather a father 
than a superior. Dispose souls gently to. what is good for them, 
and never correct till after you have meditated upon it by your- 
self. Have more patience than zeal. Suffer rather than make 
others suffer.” P.de Condren was animated by the same senti- 
ments. He left to children “all their liberty of mind, which fear 
makes them lose.” This gentle and paternal discipline always 
remained in the traditions of the Oratorians, as testify, among 
other proofs, the anecdotes related with filial gratitude by Arnault, 
a pupil of Juilly, in the Memoirs d’ un Sexagénaire, “ At [ Ora 
toire the great resort is not, as elsewhere, fear, but respect. There 
is no question of blind or absolute obedience. Only deference is 
spoken of. The chief is not a despot, nor the inferior a slave. 
Authority in the one does not suppress liberty in the other.” 

What made it more easy at 7 Oratoire to maintain the authority 
of the master without recourse to violent punishments, was that 
the same professor accompanied the pupils through the successive 
series of their classes. This was the only advantage of a method 
that seems to us a capital error in pedagogy. It is not well to 
impose upon the same master successively all parts of the instruc- 
tion. The professor there in some sort re-made his classes in the 
quality of master after having made them asa pupil. He began 
with the sixth class, followed his pupils even as far as the third, 
passed two years with the second, redoubled his rhetoric, and at 
last crowned his teaching by one or two years of philosophy. We 
shall not be astonished that after this P. Senault, one of the supe- 
riors at Juilly, wrote in 1663 to the regents: “The functions of 
the regent, whose employment is on such a large scale with us, are 
the most advantageous means of instructing himself.” P. Thom- 
assin, for instance, was by turns professor of grammar, rhetoric, 
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philosophy, and mathematics, which did not prevent him, in the 
dntervals between the classes, of giving his pupils notions of her- 
aldry, history, Italian, and Spanish. Touching examples, it must 
be remembered, of absolute devotion to scholarly labor! Those 
men, putting aside personal vanity and all desire to distinguish 
themselyes in a chosen field, acted for all, aceepted all labors, 
because, with the consciousness of being useful, they felt the cour- 
age and found in their lives, which were without passion or diver- 
sion, enough time to be in the highest condition for all tasks. 
But this universality, which was a little superficial, served neither 
the true interests of the masters nor those of their pupils; in the 
pedagogic art the great law is division of labor, which alone 
can create solid specialists. 


9. Educators and Pedagogical Literature, 


The best methods are worth nothing unless they are used by 
good masters. L’ Oratoire of the seventeenth century had the 
good fortune to number in its force professors distinguished in 
mind and heart, who have left, in durable writings, the evidence 
of their talents and ardor. Among them Pére Lamy and Pére 
Thomassin stand in the first rank. 

Of all the works published by the Oratorians, that which best 
expresses the liberal tendencies of the order, and which gives the 
most exact key to its pedagogic views, is the work of P. Bernard 
Lamy, the Entretiens sur les Sciences, There is always a right and 
& left in every community, however little liberty may be in it; 
P. Lamy is the left of the Oratorians. By turns professor of 
belles-lettres and philosophy, at Vendome, at Juilly, at Saumur, 
at Angers, he was persecuted for his Cartesian zeal. It was the 
time when the king “for good reasons” forbade the teaching of 
Descartes’ sentiments. In 1675 his course at Angers was sus- 
pended. He. was banished to Grenoble. There, under the 
auspices of Bishop Le Camus, he composed, “for the regulation 
of the studies of youth and to inspire love of letters,” his best 
work, Entretiens sur les Sciences. It is a bad title, for the question 
is of study in general, and study of letters more than of sciences. 
In the language of our Oratorian, which yet never wants precision 
or elegance, letters and sciences are constantly used for each other. 

In reading P. Lamy, one perceives that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, according to the Oratorians, still reigned that old prejudice 
that letters constitute a dangerous amusement, and that they are 
not used in Christianity. In 1683 it was still necessary to justify 
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instruction in them, and calm the suspicions that it raised. To 
plead this cause easily, P. Lamy uses strong words, which betray 
‘ g philosophic and liberal spirit, a true Cartesian: “ Vice has always 
entered communities with ignorance or when only a science less 
estimable than ignorance has prevailed, a science of words and 
vain subtleties, a philosophy without reason.” Is not the eulogy, 
even a discreet eulogy of curiosity, a remarkable novelty from 
the pen of a theologian? “(It is wrong to condemn severely all 
novel studies. Without doubt curiosity must be regulated, but 
it is by curiosity alone that we are attracted to study aud begin 
to love science.” 

Nourished on strong, erudite, and learned lectures, the Orato- 
rians of the seventeenth century, like some of their cotemporaries, 
did not care to confine their attention to superficial elegancies of 
form and the search for pretty language; what they loved was 
solid knowledge, knowledge procured by the sciences, history, and 
philosophy. Better instructed, more enlightened, they made 
more correct judgments of human nature. It is not a writer 
from Port Royal, still less a father of the Company of Jesus, who 
could have written at the beginning of a treatise upon logic, “ We 
are the work of God, ‘we have no cause then to believe our nature 
is bad.” Is not this expressing with the simplicity of good sense all 
that remains true, pruned of the emphatic method of statement, in 
the fastidious and declamatory declarations of Rousseau? “If 
‘the veritable movements’ of the soul are good, and they are-so, 
since it is not possible that God has inspired bad ones, the natural 
consequence is that we must grant a certain liberty in study. It 
is almost impossible to succeed in those which are devoid of all 
attractions. We must not constrain minds.” 

This was what was practiced at [ Oratoire ; they did not there 
interpret the dogma of original sin in all its rigor, But respect 
for individual tastes, relative independence granted to minds 
whose infinite diversity was recognized,—all this did not prevent 
P. Lamy from believing in the necessity of a eonstant and gen- 
eral me.hod, and from proclaiming that youth needs attentive sur- 
veillance and vigilant direction, “There is no one whose heart 
is not touched by the abandonment in which young people are 
left. We do in regard to them, what a bad horseman does who 
lets his horse go-as he will, provided he does not throw him over 
some precipice.” 
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10: Studies and their Order. 

When Pére Lamy comes to fix the order of the studies, we still 
find philosophy: “It is necessary to begin study with good 
logic,” he says. “The aim of our studies is not to fill the head 
with Latin, Greek, historic facts and geometrical figures. Our 
minds are not made for erudition, but erudition is made for our 
minds.” The Oratoire with P. Lamy, as Port Royal with Ni- 
cole, comprises education in its three terms subordinate to each 
other; the acquisition of knowledge, soundness of judgment, 
rectitude of conduct. The study of letters and sciences is necessary 
only in order to form the judgment; justness of judgment has no 
value but to regulate the will. It may be so, but is P. Lamy very 
sure that teaching logic is the best way to form the judgment ? 
Admit that it may be ; is it not true that the employment of this 
means would be impracticable at the beginning of education? 
Can we teach logic usefully to children? Let us say, however, 
for the relief of our author, that in the Entretiens, and consequently 
in the plan of study which they propose, the question is less of 
children, of those who are beginning to study, than “of those who 
have already made some advance, that is to say, who have pur. 
sued ordinary studies in the colleges.” P. Lamy is less paradoxi- 
cal than he appears to be, when he makes logic the prelude of 
instruction. 

What is entirely reasonable is to demand that we shall join to 
the theory of logic the practice of mathematics. We recognize 
here a mind familiarized with the sciences and their methods. 
Nowhere was the alliance of these two halves of the human 
genius, sciences and letters, held in greater honor than at 
the Oratoire. Like most of the Oratorians, P. Lamy was at 
once geometrician, philosopher, and humanist. With the same 
pen that had written in 1670 that Art de Parler (which went 
through fourteen editions, and which Malebranche called a “livre 
accompli,”) he composed a Treatise on mechanics and the elements of 
geometry. Hence that breadth of mind Which makes him give so 
high a rank to mathematics. Does he not anticipate Auguste 
Conte two centuries, when he holds the following language : 
“There is no study more fit to exercise the judgment than geom- 
etry and the other parts of mathematics., Geometry furnishes the 
models of clearness and order, and, without giving the rules of 
reasoning which belong to logic, it insensibly accustoms the 
mind to reason well.” In other terms, in order to reason well, 
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the application of the mind to real reasonings is better than the 
study of the formal and abstract rules. P. Lamy pushes so far 
his zeal for mathematics, which are in his eyes the best of logics, 
a real logic, that he isa little unjust to letters. “Those who 
make languages their principal study insensibly acquire the habit 
of attaching themselves only to words.” 

Pére Bourgoing, third general of the order, nourished as he 
was upon theology and metaphysics, was accustomed to say when 
he wished to designate a mediocre mind: “He isa historian.” 
Malebranche declared with similar feeling that he put the obser- 
vation of an insect above all the history of Greece and Rome. 
This strange disdain of historical studies was an exception and as 
it were a phenomenon in a society where they were always culti- 
vated with as much success as relish. P. Lamy recommended 
them after mathematics and logic. Besides their other advan- 
tages, they still have this use, that they teach us to know our- 
selves better. ‘History is a great mirror, in which one sees 
one’s self completely. The secret of knowing ourselves and 
judging ourselves well is to see ourselves in others.” On the 
other hand, ought he not to be the best judge of all things, who, 
knowing the history of the past, becomes by this means the co- 
temporary of all ages and all countries? It is with geography 
that the beginning should be made, and so much the more be- 
cause it is an easy science of which children are capable, because 
it requires only eyes,and a very little memory. “I have seen a 
child of only four years old,” says P. Lamy, “who did not know 
how to read, who did not fail to tell what city was marked 
upon & map, wherever the finger was pointed upon it.” To 
geography will succeed chronology, which is for time what geo- 
graphy is for space. To justify the place he gives to this dry and 
unpleasant study, P. Lamy invokes the necessity of learning his- 
tory with order and method, and of at first establishing in the 
memory frames which can afterwards be filled with details and 
facts. ‘“ Young people learn some facts of history at college, but 
in strange confusion.” 

The friends of archwology will learn with pleasure that P. 
Lamy associates in historical study “the narration of events 
with the description of the arms, costumes, and all objects in use 
_ among the ancients.” “If the masters made their pupils see the 

figures which are in the works of Lipseus, and the commentaries 
of Vigénére upon Cesar, they might agreeably instruct them in 
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all the ancient modes of combat, machines, vestments of peace 
and war.” Collections of prints might be shown, which would 
put the pupils in relation with the manners and institutions of 
the past, and stimulate attention by interesting their senses. 
There is nothing very original to be pointed out in the reflec- 
tions of P. Lamy upon the study of languages. He thinks that 
“absolutely speaking, one might do without grammar,” and learn 
‘ Latin by using it as Montaigne did} but he acknowledges that 
this system is less practicable than attractive, and he justly re- 
marks that by means of a well-made grammar one may learn in a 
month what one would discover for one’s self only after a study 
of several years. He wishes the beginning to be made by trans- 
lation, and he would desire, besides, that the first translations 
should be lists of chosen and distributed words, as is the case in 
the Janua linguarum of Comenius. He does not believe in the 
utility of foreign languages, but recommends the study of Hebrew. 
He recommends in the beginning interlinear translations. He 
regrets the time lost in Latin verse. The authors he chooses in 
Roman literature are Terence (which P. Condren reproved), 
Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. In Greek he does not 
discard Aristophanes, “who can be read with benefit,” more 
liberal upon this point than Thomassin, who said: “the Plutus 
of Aristophanes is good, but all the rest are worth nothing.” 
What is much more remarkable is that the greatest novelty in 
P. Lamy’s book is his ideas upon the teaching of philosophy. 
To tell the truth, he is the first man in whom we meet upon this 
point a plan of organization, broadly and intelligently conceived. 
What must be first noted is his severe condemnation of the 
‘scholastic method. Is ita man of the seventeenth or the nine- 
teenth century who has made this somewhat ironical judgment 
of the theologians of the middle ages? ‘He who reads one reads 
them all at the same time. They say only the same thing, with 
‘this difference, that what is given in some as a proof is given in 
-others as an objection. It would be folly to wish to read them 
all. Read one, and prefer the shortest.” Let the scholastic au- 
‘thors be laid aside then, and put in their places the ancients, 
Aristotle and Plato, and the moderns, Descartes and Malebranche. 
Let the history of philosophy be learned either in the writings 
ef Diogenes, of Laertius and Plutarch, or in the recent treatises 
of Lipseus for the stoics, of Gassendi for Epicurus, of Lamotte 
Levayer for the skeptics. P. Lamy attaches great importance to 
the history of philosophy. “Why not instruct young people in 
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the sentiments of the illustrious philosophers? It is useful to 
know what great men have thought. If their thoughts are not 
the truth, at least they make us pay attention to it.” 

Pére Lamy blames severely a usage which has become general 
in the classes of philosophy, that of dictating lectures composed 
by the professors. In the first place, it is a loss of time to the 
pupils ; but still worse, the doctrines of these dictated lessons 
were most frequently “opinions ill conceived, badly. digested, 
badly explained, written in bad Latin.” “Of ten thousand pro- 
fessors of philosophy in Europe, there are not perhaps ten who 
are capable of doing it as it should be done.” For these dicta- 
tions of bad philosophy P. Lamy would wish to substitute printed - 
books, either the very texts of the great philosophers, for instance 
the logic of Aristotle, or elementary works expressly written for 
the use of colleges. Perhaps our author distrusts a little too 
much the free initiative of the masters whom he stigmatizes as 
being only commentators ; “instead of assuming the personage of 
masters, they should content themselves with that of interpre- 
ters.” He chains them to a fixed and uniform doctrine; he does 
not leave them enough liberty of speech ; he seems to ignore 
what the personal exposition of the truth, as they conceive it is 
worth, in order to open young minds with their fertile earnestness 
and their communicative conviction. But we can only agree 
with him on the chapter of the dictations, which have always 
been abused in the classes, and which are less suitable in philo- 
sophical studies than elsewhere. He reminds us that in the old 
universities of Paris they contented themselves with reading 
Aristotle. The habit of giving them dictations was only intro- 
duced by slow degrees. But these writings were not long in 
extending beyond measure, and from 1355 “the professors of the 
university were forbidden to use the time of the lessons in making 
their pupils write. A hundred yéars after the Cardinal d’Estout- 
eville cbliged the professors of that university to make their 
scholars read the ancient philosophers, and to explain them.” 
But in spite of these prohibitions, the evil only increased, and 
when P. Lamy wrote of it, it was at its height ; for the true and 
great philosophers were substituted in the classes the verbal and 
undigested lectures of unknown and worthless professors. 

So much for the form of the teaching; as to the substance the 
protests and wishes of P. Lamy are not less just. He complains 
that the thorny. questions about which they dispute, the chicanery 
of the arguments, hateful quarrels alld verbal discussions have 
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taken the place of all that logic, physics, and morals contain of 
solid and incontestable verities. We will let P. Lamy himself 
explain the programme of a course of philosophy, such as he 
would have wished to see applied everywhere, such as he had 
doubtless used himself, before he was a butt to the persecutions 
of the enemies of philosophy. “There is nothing so beautiful as 
the knowledge of God, of minds and of bodies. What fruit the 
young people would carry away from the colleges if they left 
them with the knowledge of God and his attributes, of the 
grandeur of their own souls, their immortality, the end for which 
they were created, the use they should make of their faculties” ; 
and science not then separating itself from philosophy, P. Lamy 
adds : “if they had but there learned anatomy and whatever can 
be known of heaven, and of all nature in general,—there are so 
many things in philosophy which can be treated solidly and 
quietly. What can be better than that a professor shall cause to 
be publicly read a history of the most considerable experiments 
which have been made in this age by chemists, anatomists, and 
“physicians ?” And this beautiful programme, in which psychol- 
ogy alone is a little forgotten, ends as it should, with a eulogy 
of moral philosophy. “It is entirely neglected,” says P. Lamy, 
“because the present manner of teaching obliges a professor to 
speak only of disputed questions, which tukes from him the time 
necessary to treat things which are beyond dispute, but which are 
of use in life.” 
11. All Education Christian in Aim and Spirit. 

The end which was never lost sight of at the Oratoire in an 
education, which above all things wished to be a Christian one, 
was the interest of religion. That profane letters may be the 
auxiliary of Christianity is what they were always affirming in 
every possible tone. “There is scarcely a Greek or Latin au- 
thor,” says Lamy, “ who has not served my purpose in explain- 
ing some obscurities of holy scripture.” This is what P. Thomas- 
sin also thought, whom the Oratorians call an ‘‘incomparable 
theologian,” whom P. Gratry placed in such a high rank among 
philosophers, and who is in our eyes a speciglly indefatigable com- 
piler and distinguished erudite. He developed this point of view 
in a series of works of not less than eight volumes of six or seven 
hundred pages each. . 

Pére Thomassin had foreseen the objection which the positive 
minds of our time have mised against the alliance of profane 
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studies and Christian education. The abbe Gaume and his imi- 
tators condemn as irreligious and corrupting the literature of' 
the Greeks and Romans. In pronouncing these anathemas they, 
only reproduced, through their Christian fanaticism, the interdic- 
tion which. the emperor Julian had proclaimed in the fourth 
century, through pagan fanaticism, against the Christian schools: 
in which they studied the poets and orators of Athens and of 
Rome. We cannot deny that there is, at least apparently, some 
contradiction in presenting to the world a religion which is to 
make all things new, which condemns to eternal fire all those who 
have not known it, and to choose for this instruction the works of. 
those very pagans who have been reproved and are hostile or at 
least strangers to Christianity. Julian expressed it forcibly and 
somewhat harshly when he said: Quisguis aliud sentit, aliud suos 
discipulos docet, 1s tantum videtur a sapientia quantum a probitate 
abesse. In welcoming ancient letters, as it does in spite of some 
isolated exceptions, the Christian church has involuntarily given 
one of the most remarkable proofs offered by history, of the 
necessary law that binds the future to the past, and which in spite 
of the revolutions accomplished on the surface, in spite of the in- 
sults and maledictions upon the lips, constrains the new genera- 
tions to live upon the traditions and nourish themselves upon the 
labor of past generations | 

The question put itself in another way to P. Thomassin. With 
what naivetté the good father pretended to find even in the poets 
of antiquity traces and elements of the Christian religion. He 
doubtless resigned himself, to acknowledge that the devil had 
sown in profane works the bad seed of impiety and immorality ; 
but he maintains that the good seed was found there also, trans- 
mitted by tradition, collected by the sages in their journeys to the 
East, or simply brought into souls by natural light. “It is from 
the holy scripture that all human letters have issued.” The truths 
of the Bible can be laid hold of again, although disfigured and 
counterfeited under the fables and fictions of Greek and Roman 
poetry. Homer becomes a theologian who speaks a little less 
clearly than Moses, but in the same sense, “of God and his angels, 
of the creation and the end of the world.” P. Thomassin finds the 
history of Noah in the fable of Bacchus, that of Joshua in the fable. 
of Hercules ; with St. Augustine he discovers the announcement 
of the advent of the Messiah in the Eclogues of Virgil, and a 
verse in Lucian appears to him to be the manifest incarnation of 
God in the womb of the Virgin. It is impossible not to smile 
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when P, Thomassin declares to us that “there is a wonderful 
agreement between Homer and Moses”; or that we may re. 
mark the most important truths of the Christian religion in 
the tragedies of Aschylus and Sophocles. With his vast erudition, 
P. Thomassin failed as a critic; he canonizes, and I may say, he 
theologizes everything. 

Let us not complain too much that there is some excess in the 
sincere, thoughtful admiration which a religious man shows for 
profane literature. We are too much unaccustomed in our day 
to hear the wisdom and morality of the ancients praised, not to be 
touched by hearing him say that among the Greek poets there 
was a. natural morality “pure and exact.” It is with real joy 
that he collects from the history of the church all the testimony 
favorable to the study of the ancient authors. He recalls to us 
that St. Paul in some sort adopted the poets of Greece by making 
quotations from them; that St. Gregory of Nazianze proposed the 
Odyssey as a school of frugality, patience, prudence, and, in 
short, of every virtue. He goes back to Moses to prove that, be- 
fore becoming the confidential friend of the God of Sinai, the 
Hebrew prophet had instructed himself in all the sciences of 
Egypt. In a word, and without wishing to go into detail, with 
abundant prolixity, with a monotony disencouraging to the reader, 
P. Thomassin wrote more than four thousand pages to establish by 
quotations that the poets, philosophers, and historians of Greece 
and Rome may, and ought to figure in Christian education, that 
there is a possible accord between the fathers of ; en and 
the “patricians of human thought.” 

With a mind more methodical than inventive, P. Thomassin 
hardly introduced any new ideas into the Oratoire. One point 
that deserves to be noticed is the importance he gives in the study 
of the languages to the science of etymology. “ Nothing is more 
worthy of our research,” he says, “than to examine the terms we 
have in our mouths every day, and to discover where they come 
from.” Does not this comparison of words with one another, 
this interest in their origin and history, or, in other words, this 
introduction of the linguistic and philological element into the 
classic study of Greek and Latin, conform to the desire recently 
expressed, in some remarkable essays on public instruction, by 
M. Michel Bredl, an eminent philologist, much occupied with 
fortifying and reanimating the literary teaching of the dead 
languages by mingling some scientific notions with it? Is it 
necessary to add that P. Thomassin made very false applications 
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of his excellent principles? Ignorant as all the world then was 
of the distinction between the Semitic and Indo-European lan- 
guages, he flattered himself that he could prove that Greek and 
Latin were only dialects of the Hebrew; that the Hebrew tongue 
ever since the tower of Babel had remained unique and universal. 
He would, however, agree that there was something wrong in es- 
tablishing the correspondence between Hebrew and Greek. 

Although a mediocre linguist, Pére Thomassin was a better philos- 
opher, and he seized the relations of speech and thought better than 
the filiation of languages between themselves. “Speech,” he said, 
“isthe greatest and most essential advantage of man after reasoning. 
It is even certain that we only reason when we form thoughts, 
which are scarcely ever quite naked, but find themselves at their 
very birth invested with words which do not break the external 
silence, but form a secret, internal, continual language, so much 
the more marvellous that it is heard from God alone and from ~ 
him who speaks, and that he speaks only because he thinks.” 
These are psychological truths seen with fineness and expressed 
with precision, and we could find many such in the voluminous 
writings of P. Thomassin. But what especially shines upon every 
page is a complaisant, courteous eclecticism, which ancient philos- 
ophy inspires in him rather than toleration, admiration and en- 
thusiasm ; it is the generous design to reconstruct the moral and 
religious unity of morality. 

That is the chief characteristic of the Oratorians. We find 
generally among the members of that order, a confidence in the 
place of ancient letters which.does honor to their simple and honest 
souls. If we had lived in the seventeenth century, it is to the 
Oratorians that we should have confided our children, not without 
casting a wistful glance at Port Royal, where the methods for 
teaching the humanities were certainly superior. But at Port 
Royal the discipline was too austere, and between the rather rude 
and inhuman education of those Jansenists, of whom it has been 
said, however, that “whoever did not know them did not 
know humanity,” and the agreeable but superficial and brilliant 
instruction of the Jesuits, we should not have hesitated to 
choose the medium way of the Oratorians, sure of meeting in it 
more gravity and more solidity than among the Jesuits, more 
liberty than among the Jansenists. 

Cardinal Bérulle inspired his associates with a lofty purpose of 
self-consecration, but did not cut off his and their successors from 
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further light and progress. The founders of Jansenism despised 
human learning when in competition with the sweets of divine 
love, but the associates of Port Royal taught the humanities with 
brilliant success, as did the later Oratorians, rising above the 
narrow mysticism of the earlier generals of the Order. With 
Bérulle, ‘ Jesus was. the lord of the sciences, and the sole object 
of the soul’s adoration.” Father Condren, in the exaltation of his 
religious faith, regarded the study of letters and sciences as one of 
the inheritance of the fall of Adam, and all labor in their pursuit 
as only vanity and vexation of spirit. ‘The Greek and Latin 
tongues and literatures were born of the confusions of Babel. 
Sin brought them to life, and God will abolish them with sin. 
Even a knowledge of the works of God, of all animals and plants 
from the hyssop on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, from the 
, tiniest insect to the monsters of the deep, is emptiness to a heart 
filled with the love of God.’ But their followers did not cut 
themselves off from the joyous pursuit of literary beauty, and the 
free and noble search for scientific truth. They found and recog- 
nized something divine in the works of His hand, who also 
breathed the breath of life into human nostrils and made atone- 
ment for the sins of His people. 





r 


In August, 1852, six French priests, under the guidance of the 
Abbé Petétot undertook to restore the French Oratorians. In 
1864 the new congregation, under the title of the “Oratory of 
Christ our Lord, and of Mary Immaculate,” was approved by the 
pope. It is known as the Oratory of the Immaculate Conception. 


Dr. John Henry Newman (now Cardinal Newman), in 1848, established 
at Brompton and Birmingham two houses of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Of the latter the founder became the superior. It is now removed 
to Edgbarton and has flourishing schools for the poor and rich under its 
charge, as well as other institutions of Christian charity. 





-FRERES CHRETIENS, OR CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, 


FOR THE 


INSTRUCTION OF POOR CHILDREN. 





“The Fréres are a society of men devoted entirely and exclusively to 
the education of the poor. They take the vow of celibacy, renounce all 
the pleasures of society and relationship, enter into the brotherhood, and 
retain only two objects in life,—their own spiritual advancement and the 
education of the. people. But before a young man can be received into 
the society, he is required to an intermediate period of education and 
trial, during which he is denied all the ordinary pleasures of life, is ac- 
customed to the humblest and most servile occupations, and receives an 
excellent and most liberal education. During this period, which lasts 
three years, he is carefully instfucted in the principles of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in the sciences, in the French and Latin languages, in 
history, geography, arithmetic, writing, &c., and at the same time he is 
required to perform the most humble household duties. The Fréres and 
the young men who are passing cm their first novitiate, manage in 
turn all the household duties, as the cooking, the preparation of the m 
and all the ordinary duties of domestic servants; whilst their simple an 

rfectly plain costume, their separation from the world and from their 

riends, who are only permitted to visit them at long intervals, accustom 
them to the arduous and self-denying life they are called upon afterward 
to lead in the primary schools. 

By these means they form a character admirably fitted for the impor- 
tant office of a schoolmaster. 

The Fréres never leave the walls of one of their houses except in com- 
pany. One Frére is not permitted to travel without being accompanied 

y another; and when a department or commune requires their services 
in a primary school, three are sent out, one of whom manages their do- 
mestic concerns, whilst the other two conduct the school classes. If, how- 
ever, there is in any town more than one school conducted by F'réres, 
they all live together under the superintendence of an elder Frére, who is 
styled director. 

If at the end of the first novitiate the young man is still willing and 
desirous of entering the brotherhood, he is admitted by gradual advance- 
ment’and preparation into the bosom of the society. He is then at the 
disposition of the principal of the order, who sends him, in company with 
two brothers, to some district which has demanded a master from them, 

What remains of their salaries after defraying the expenses of their 
frugal table, is returned to the treasury of the society, by which it is ex- 
pended in the printing of their school-books, in the various expenses of 
their central establishment, and in works of charity. ' 

Before a Frére is allowed to conduct a primary school, he is obliged to 
obtain, in like manner as the other teachers, a brevet de capacité ; gov- 
ernment demanding in all cases assurance of the secular education of the 
teachers, and of the character of the instruction given by them in their 
schools. All their schools are of course open as well to the inspectors of 
government, who visit, examine, and report upon them, as to their own, 
who strictly examine the conduct and progress of the Fréres in their dif- 
ferent schools, and report to the principal. 
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Rules and Regulations. 


The Rules under which the Teaching Order of Christian Brothers, 
which has now its Mother-house in Paris, are now organized and gov- 
erned, are almost identically the same as were drawn up by the Abbe de 
la Salle for the government of himself and his few associates at Rheims 
in 1681, when and where he and they consecrated themselves “to the 
gratuitous instruction of the poor, for the glory of God, the service of the 
Church, their own good, and the salvation of souls.” The Regulations 
as to subjects and methods of study in their schools, and all the details 
of personal habits, and domestic and school-life, have been modified 

_ from time to time by General Chapters of the Order, which meet of right 
every ten years; but even these were so wisely framed by the founder, 
in reference to the objects to be secured—the life-long continuance of a 
body of intelligent and professionally-trained teachers in the modest 
work of the gratuitous instruction of children of the poor and labor- 
ing classes, remain substantially the same—they have the same aim, 
inspire the same spirit, and secure the same devotion and obedience. 

he following are among the regulations of the Society : 


. The Institution des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes is a society which pro- 

fesses to conduct schools gratuitously. The design of this institution is to give 
a Christian education to children. ith this object in view, the Fréres conduct 
schools where children may be placed under the management of masters from 
morning until evening, so that e masters may be able to teach them to live 


honestly and uprightly, by instructing them in the principles of our cI reli- 
gion, by teaching them Christian precepts, and by giving them suitable and 
sufficient instruction. 


2. The spirit of the institution is a spirit of faith which ought to encourage its 


members to attribute all to God, to act as continually in the sight of God, and in 

perfect conformity to His orders and His will. The members of this associa- 

tion should be filled with an ardent zeal for the instruction of children, for their 

reservation in innocence and the fear of God, and for their entire separation 
m sin. 

3. The institution is directed by a superior, who is nominated for life. He has 
two assistants, who compose his council, and aid him in governing the society. 
These assistants live in the same house with him, assist at his councils, and 
render him aid whenever necessary. 

4.. The superior is elected by ballot by the directors assembled at the principal 
houses; the two assistants are chosen in the same manner, and these latter hold 
office ten years, and can then be re-elected. 

5. The superior may be deposed, but only by a general chapter, and for grave 
causes. : 

6. This chapter is composed of thirty of the oldest Fréres, or directors of the 
principal houses, who assemble by right once every ten years, and whenever it 
is deemed necessary to convoke an extraordinary meeting. 

7. The private houses are governed by Fréres-directors, who are appointed for 
three years, unless it appears advisable to the superior and his assistants to 
name a shorter period, or to recall them before the end of it. 

8. The superior names the visitors. ‘They are appointed for three years, and 
make a round of visits Once every year. They require of the directors an ac- 
count of their receipts and expenses, and as soon as their visits are completed, 
they present a report to their superior of the necessary changes and corrections 
to be made by him. 

9. No Frére can take priest’s orders, or pretend to any ecclesiastical office, 
neither can he wear a surplice or serve in the churches, except at daily mass ; 
but they confine themselves to their vocation, and live in silence, in retreat, an 
in entire devotion to their duties. ’ 

‘10. They are bound to the institution by three simple religious vows, which 
are taken at first for only three years, as well as by a vow of perseverance and 
a renouncement of any recompense for the instruction they give. These vows 
can only be annulled after dispensation granted by the Pope. 
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11. They are not admitted to take the vows until they have been at least two 
years in the institution, and until they have passed one year in the novitiate 
and one year in the school. 

12. They are only admitted after a severe examination, and then only by a 
majority of the votes of the Fréres of the house where they have passed their 
novitiate. 

13. There are two novitiates, one where they admit young men between 13 
and 16 years of age, the other for older men. But all young men who are ad- 
mitted below the age of 25 renew their vows every year till they attain that age. 

14. They banish from the society every Frére who conducts himself unbe- 
comingly. But this is only done for grave offenses, and by a majority of votes 
at a general chapter. 

15. The same regulation is observed when a Frére desires to leave the soci- 
ety and to obtain a dispensation from his vows. 

16. The Fréres do not establish themselves in the dioceses without the con- 
sent of the bishops, and they acknowledge their authority as their spiritual gov- 
ernment, and that of the magistrates as their civil government. 

19. The Fréres shall instruct their pupils after the method prescribed to them 
by the institution. 

20. They shall teach their scholars to read French and Latin, and to write. 

21. They shall teach them also orthography, and arithmetic, the matins and 
vespers, le Pater, l’Ave Maria, le Credo et le Corifiteor, and the French trans- 
lations of these prayers, the Commandments of God and of the Church, the 
responses of the holy mass, the Catechism, the duties of a Christian, and the 
maxims and pe that our Lord has left us in the holy Testament. 

22, They shall teach the Catechism half an hour daily. 

27. The Fréres shall not receive from the scholars, or their parents, either 
money or any other present, at any time. 

30. They shall exhibit an equal affection for all their poor scholars, and more 
for the poor than for the rich; because the object of the institution is the in- 
struction of the poor. 

31. ef shall endeavor to give their pupils, by their conduct and manners, 
a continual example of modesty, and of all the other virtues which they ought 
to be taught, and which they ought to practise. 

37. The Fréres shall take the gteatest care that they very rarely punish their 
children, as they ought to be persuaded that, by refraining as much as possible 
from punishment, they will best succeed in properly conducting a school, and 
in establishing order in it. 

38. When punishment shall have become absolutely erage they shall 
take the greatest care to punish with the greatest moderation and presence of 
mind, and never to do it under the influence of a hasty movement, or when they 
feel irritated. 

39. They shall watch over themselves that they never exhibit the least anger 
or impatience, either in their corrections, or in any of their words or actions; 
as they ought to be convinced, that if they do not take these precautions the 
scholars will not profit from their correction, (and the Fréres never ought to 
correct except with the object of benefiting their children) and God will not 
give the correction his blessing. * 

40. They shall not at any time give to their scholars any injurious epithet or 
insulting name. 

41. They shall also take the greatest care not to strike their scholars with 
hand, foot, or stick, nor to push them rudely. 

42. They shall take great care not to pull their ears, their hair, or their noses, 
nor to fling any thing at them; these kinds of corrections ought not to be prac- 
tised by the Frréres, as they are very indecent and opposed to charity and Chris- 
tian kindness. 

43. They shall not correct their scholars during prayers, or at the time of 
catechising, except when they cannot defer the correction. 

They shall not use corporal punishment, except when every other means of 
correction has failed to produce the right effect. 

58. The Frére-director shall be inspector over all the schools in his town; 
and when more than one inspector is necessary for one house of Fréres, the 
other inspector shall report to the Frére-director twice a week on the conduct of 
each Frére, on the condition of his class, and on the progress of his scholars. 
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Devotions and Religious Instruction. 

In an Institute professedly Christian, and the chief aim of whose founder was 
the gloty of God, the service of the Church, and the salvation of souls, prayer 
and other religious exercisés are of prime importance to teachers and pupils 

The Brothers, after a painful novitiate, having taken on themselves the vows 
of chastity, poverty, obedience, continuance in the society, and gratuitous in- 
struction of the poor, are guarded in every possible way from temptation ; and by 
regular and oft-recurring devotional exercises are kept in a religious frame of 
mind. Many prayers and devotional exercises of fixed duration are prescribed 
for every day, and for the whole year. The mass must be heard daily, and a 
portion of the New Testament, which every brother always carries with him, and 
of the Imitation of Christ (Thomas a Kempis), must be read ; every morning at 
a quarter of six o’clock, the brother says the “‘ May Jesus live in our hearts” 
(vive Jesus dans nos coeurs), at 6 o’clock the O Domina mea (Maria), etc.; he tells 
his beads daily; he daily, before supper, confesses his outward sins which he has 
done during the day, and the director appoints him as penance therefor, prayers, 
meditations, or something similar, or if necessary, even stricter penance ; once 
a week he confesses ; twice a week, or even oftener, he receives the Holy Com- 
munion ; every week he gives an account of his conduct to the director, which 
the latter has to keep an inviolable secret. Bodily mortifications find no place 
in the rules, but strict fasts every Friday, and on the prescribed fast days. The 
whole manner of life of the brother, his gestures, the attitude of his body, etc., 
are rigorously prescribed. From early to late they all live in the fullest com- 
munity ; they sleep, they eat in the same apartment; no one except the director 
has a separate room ; the amusements and walks are in common, from their 
conversation in times of recreation, every thing is excluded that is not edifying, 
every expression of curiosity, every jest, all contradiction ; outside of the time of 
recreation, they observe as much as possible silence. Mutual respect and good 
will is prescribed, but expressions of special affection are forbidden ; they must 
willingly render each other service, but only by permission or order of the director. 
Every Friday evening, in the presence of the director, they must kindly remind 
each other of their faults, not of gross faults and scandals; to report such to 
the director in secret is an indispensable duty. They must, “above all other 
virtues, display that of chastity.” Therefore great temperance in eating and 
drinking ; wine, ‘‘the enemy of chastity,” they only drink copiously mixed with 
water. To preserve modesty, they sleep only in drawers, and not two together, 
or if this is unavoidable, fully dressed ; to touch one another, or a scholar 
familiarly, is forbidden ; with women, even with mothers of the scholars, they 

can only speak briefly and at a few steps distance, and they must not look at 
' them closely. The society, as a whole, can own and acquire, and has now, con- 
siderable property, but the individual brother, in conformity with the vow of 
poverty, can not own the smallest thing, even his dress can be taken from him, 
or exchanged for another by the superior. What he owns before entering the 
society, he must either give to his kindred or to the society. To take presents 
from the scholars or their parents is strictly forbidden. Yet, while the brother 
takes the vow of poverty, he acquires at the same time the certainty of a peace- 
ful, life-long, sufficient maintenance. The promised obedience is to the Pope, 
the Church, and the superiors. The director of the house represents for the 
brother, ‘‘ the place of God,” and without his permission, “nothing, however 
unimportant,” can be done.. To disobey the superior is a deadly sin. 
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It is understood by parents, that pupils of the Christian Brothers’ schools have 
numerous regular devotional exercises. They are daily taken from the school 
to hear mass twice daily, in every class one of the scholars tells the beads for a 
quarter of an hour, prescribed prayers from the “ Book of devotional exercises for 
use in the Christian schools,” are said at the beginning and close of school ; the 
same book contains meditations upon the principal duties of the Christian, an 
appropriate one for every school day, which are read and briefly explained by 
the teacher, after the opening and closing prayer, in order to lead the scholars to 
self-examinations ; at the end of every half hour a scholar says in a loud voice : 
“We remember that we are in the holy presence of God,” upon which some 
short prayers which are taught to the scholars are recited ; daily at the close of 
school, after other prayers, a prayer is said for the teachers, the parents, the liv- 
ing and dead benefactors, the rulers, and for the forgivness of sins; every Sat- 
urday, and on the eve of the Lady-days, the Litany, in honor of Mary is said ; 
numerous other litanies are prescribed for other days; at the sound of the little 
bell, Which announces that the sacrament is being carried by to a sick person, 
the entire class fall on their knees, and each one worships the sacrament. All 
prayers are said on the knees, and with crossed arms. Religion, especially the 
diocesan catechism, takes the highest place in the instruction. The Catechism 
must be gone through from two to three times yearly. The Sunday’s gospel 
is recited every Saturday. The sacred history of the Old and New Testament 
is studied, and extracts from the same recited by the children, “ Next to relig- 
ion, the most important thing is the scholars deportment and courtesy,” for, 
says LaSalle,“ courtesy used with a good purpose, is, so to speak, nothing else 
than Christian love brought into exercise.” The precepts upon deportment, rev- 
erence, modesty, cleanliness in the school and outside, to which the teachers must 
urge the children, and also set them an example, are in conformity with the 


spirit of the institution, which must leave nothing to the individual judgment. 


Watchfulness and Discipline. 


The mutual watchfulness which the brothers must have over each other, and 
owing to which, they are always sent at least two together, prevails also in the 
school. The class-rooms, whose arrangement, furniture, ventilation, vessel for 
holy water, crucifix, images of the Virgin Mary, of St. Joseph, of St. Nicholas, 
are prescribed even to the smallest detail, must be so connected by a glass door, 
that every teacher from his place can easily see the teacher in the adjoining 
class. From amongst the scholars, inspectors of various kinds are chosen, who 
must report everything improper, which happens in the absence of the teacher, on 
the way to school, etc., to the teacher for inquiry and punishment. 

The discipline is mild in accordance with the spirit of the institution, and its 
interests, since no compulsion, but only the confidence of the parents and the 
communities, brings scholars to the brothers. The word and look of the teacher 
must be the principal means of discipline. Love and patience are commended 
as his leading qualities. “It is easy,” says the Manual, “ to win and keep the 
confidence of the children, and in that, is‘the best means of instruction. For 
children are by nature confiding and truth-loving, and upon these virtues must 
the teacher build, and encourage them by his whole conduct.” Corporal pun- 
ishment is only admitted as a last means, and the tradition of the institution rep- 
resents to the younger brothers, that the best of its members have never needed 
this means, If it becomes absolutely necessary, it must be only a couple of 
blows on the hand ‘‘ with a leather fourteen inches long, and eight lines wide.” 
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The use of switches was strictly forbidden by a decree.of the general chapter, in 
the year 1777. A brother must never speak passionately or insultingly to the 
boys. Tasks, copying or learning by heart out of school hours, LaSalle thinks 
the most pleasant mode of punishment for the teacher, the most effectual for 
the children, and the most agreeable to.the parents, because they facilitate the 
progress of the scholars. Other punishments are the loss of a place of honor, 
standing, kneeling, and the most humiliating—standing or sitting on a wooden 
block in. the class. The dismissal of a scholar because he is incorrigible, or ex- 
erts a bad influence, because he willfully neglects mass and the catechism, etc., 
is a right reserved to the director in extraordinary circumstances. 

The precepts of LaSalle, as to the manner of using punishment, the place, the 
adaptation to the peculiarity of the scholar, ete., show an experienced wisdom 
which commends itself to even the least cultivated teachers. LaSalle says that 
the teacher should strive to gain the consent of the culprit to his punishment, so 
that “ it should not be received with resistance, but voluntarily.” 

Emulation. 

In opposition to the mildness of the punishment, stands a very complicated 
system of means for exciting emulation, ambition, even greediness, of re- 
wards and distinctions. Good and bad marks, “‘ Notes of satisfaction” for the 
parents, higher and lower places are found in the brothers’ schools the same as 
in others. Peculiar to them are the so-called privileges, pieces of gold paper with 
holy figures. These have different values, and are acquired by diligence, good 
conduct, but especially by piety. With these the scholars can buy themselves 
off from punishment, and purchase rewards. Every school of the brothers must 
have a certain fund, from which crucifixes, medals, books of devotion, pamph- 
lets, images, and mathematical instruments, and other things, even portions of 
dress, are provided, and at the end of every month they are exhibited in the 
schools, and formally given to those scholars who can offer the most and high- 
est privileges for them. Crosses of honor are distributed for every kind of school 
service, which the boy can wear for eight days and longer, and forthe upper 
classes there is a special division d’honeur. ‘Then come prizes, instructive books, 
etc., which are distributed before the beginning of the long holidays. If all the 
incentives observed in the school practice of the Jesuits, which was original 
with LaSalle,—in the distinctions and prizes which are still distributed in the 
French lyceums with the greatest pomp,—as well as in the rolls of merit, crosses 
of order, etc., in German Philanthropinen,* by Salzmann and Campe,—in the sub- 
stantial rewards even in protestant gymnasiums, are to be found in the schools 
of the Brothers, yet, must it be admitted that they know and seek to avoid the 
danger of dragging the school life into publicity. Their distributions of prizes 
take place without pomp and show, and without the presence of the public; de- 
clamatory exercises, exhibitions of the attainments of the scholars in public 
examinations, can only take place when it cannot be refused to the authorities 
or benefactors who support the school, and even then the approbation of the 
general superior in Paris, is indispensable. The so-called ‘‘ Concurs,” derived 
from the Jesuit schools, lead to emulation, and bring a cheerful life into the 
brothers’ schools. They consist in the questioning of one scholar or group of 
scholars by another, upon the subjects which have been studied in the class, and 
in which they seek to surpass each other by entering upon special details. 





* Institutions founded on the natural principles of education, the first established by 
Basedow, 1774. 
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’ Bfonitors.—Silence and use of Signs.—Mottoes and Lists. 

The custom of employing older scholars in recitations, supervision, and disci- 
pline of single divisions, prevail in the brothers’ schools as in schools of mutual in- 
struction. The silence which is the duty of the brothers in their intercourse with 
each other, accompanies them into the school-room, and is there a principal 
means of preserving quiet and order. The brothers are cautioned with special 
emphasis against the “ desire to talk.” . “In aclass whose teacher speaks much, 
there is neither order, nor diligence, nor modesty, nor progress,” says the Man- 
ual, for the arrangement of the schools. Asa general thing the brother must 
speak ouly when no scholar finds the right place in reading, in lessons which 
require explanation, in the meditations or prayer, and in the instruction in the 
catechism. ‘“ The silence,” it is said, “ which the brother must observe during 
the class, seems to be so strictly enjoined upon him, only to give more force to 
his words during the instruction in the catechism.” The loquacity of so many 
teachers who think they will be heard if they use many words, and do not allow 
the scholars to speak, against which even Rousseau declaims, the waste of the 
time, and of the physical and mental strength of the teacher, the indifference, 
absence of mind, etc., of the children, caused by this desire on the part of the 
teacher,—all are far from the school brother who lives up to the precepts of his 
inatitution. He must, wherever it is possible, use “signs ”’ instead of words. 

These are certainly good in every school in some exercises, whether they are 
invented by the teacher himself, or have been appropriated from another. But 
with the brothers they have been brought into a very complicated system, and 
are prescribed even to the smallest things. “Not only the daily matters of exte- 
rior school order, but even the school exercises, the calling attention to faults in 
the same, the externals in devotional exercixes all have their certain mute signs. 
Thewords of command of many schools, which so easily become harsh, the school 
brother does not know. Most of the signs are given with the “signal,” or ele- 
gantly turned wand of prescribed form, which every brother in the class carries 
in his button-hole, and with which, in the prescribed cases, he knocks, points, or 
by means of a string attached to the wand, makes a snarling, light, but easily 
perceptible sound. This language of signs is completed by the “mottos.” 

In every school-room, for instance, there are, besides the prescribed holy fig- 
ures, six simple school rules in large writing, hung in conspicuous places on the 
wall, which represent the principal portions of the school regulation. The first, 
for example : ‘‘ We must endeavor to learn our lessons in school,” the second, 
“ We must always write without losing time,” the fifth, “ We. must pray devoutly 
in church and school.” If one of the scholars breaks any of these rales, the 
brother points to it silently, or gives the sign for him to read it aloud. 

A further means of order are four different lists in prescribed form, in which 
in various columns are marked the place which each boy holds in his class at 
the end of every month in every branch, any negligence, and in one special 
“ prayer list,” the prayers and religious forms, eighteen in number, which he 
should know, and which he does not yet know, or has forgotten. At the calling 
of the roll the boy announces his presence by saying “ God be praised.” 

Diligence at home, and the codperation of the parents are claimed by the 
brothers. In their orphan asylums and boarding schools of course everything 
is so arranged as to promote diligence out of study hours, and to impress upon 
the boys the religious spirit of the institution. Even the plays take this diree- 
tion, where, for example, the boys erect altars and holy niches during recess. 





THE PIARISTS—OR FATHERS OF THE PIOUS SCHOOLS. 


ORIGIN AND FOUNDER. 


Te Prarists, Patres scholarum Piarum, or Piaristen, a religious 
order with an additional vow of devotion to the gratuitous instruc. 
tion of youth, was founded in Rome, in the year 1617, by Joseph 
Casalanz (known in the Roman Breviary as St. Joseph Calasanc- 
tius), a Spanish priest of noble birth, who in 1597, in union with 
three other priests, opened a free school in Rome, which was 
largely attended, and by its success demonstrated the necessity of 
this new form of Christian activity. The number of associates 
increased, until their corporate convenience and importance called 
for recognition by the: Pope, and they were allowed by Paul V, in 
1617, to form themselves into a congregation under simple vows, 
which in 1621 were changed by Gregory XV into solemn religious 
vows, and, after some modifications in 1656, were confirmed by 
Clement IX, in 1669, and with new privileges by Innocent XI. 

Joseph Casalanz was born in Petralta, in Arragon, in 1556, and 
was early distinguished at school by his readiness and success in 
helping his mates in their studies and devotions. At Valentia 
he attained high position in the humanities and philosophy, and 
afterwards in theology. After performing pastoral duties with 
exemplary regularity and zeal in New Castile and Catalonia, he 
repaired to Rome, where he was soon impressed with the infinite 
importance of instructing children early in their religious duties 
and in the elements of useful knowledge, to which he devoted 
himself through a long life which closed in 1648—aged 92. An 
office in his honor was introduced in the Roman Breviary in 1769. 

The religious and teaching order, which grew out of his devoted 
personal labors, and of which he was the organizer and first 
general, spread rapidly through Italy, Spain, and Austria, and in 
spite of the opposition which civil governments have at times 
manifested to all ecclesiastical corporations, the Piarists have 
retained their hold on the grateful appreciation of the people. 
In 1860 they had 28 houses in Italy, 32 in Austria and Barce- 
lonia, 32 in Germany, 14 in Poland, and 30 in Spain. In 1870 
they had 60 houses in the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. 

(736) 





EARLY NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


THE SCHOOLE AND COLLEDGE AT NEWETOWNE. 

Pator to the institution of the ‘colledge at Newetowne’ under 
the action of the General. Court of Massachusetts Bay, on the 28 
October, 1636, there was a school, taught by Mr. Nathaniel Eaton,* 
the younger brother of Rev. Samuel Eaton, and of Theophilus Eaton, 
the first governor of the Colony of New Haven, which, if not 
the germ, was at least the seed bed of Harvard College. Master 
Eaton stands in the pillory of history, and on the records of the 
Court of the Colony after 1639, a frightful example of the pas- 
sionate schoolmaster, but up to that date he had ‘the sons of 
eminent ministers and magistrates and others of note’ under his 
tuition, and was assisted by at least two ushers; and, according 
to Quincy, he received the donations made to the college, and ex- 
pended the same on the building, and in the interests of the college. 

MR. NATHANIEL EATON. 

Of Mr. Nathaniel Eaton’s birth, education, and history antece- 
dent to 1636, we have met with no particulars beyond those given 
below, except the mention, made by Mr. Dexter in his ‘ Paper on 
the Influence of University men in the early history of New Eng- 
land,’ that he received his education in the University of Franeker 
in Holland, founded in 1585, and abolished by Napoleon in 1811. 

In 1636 Mr. Eaton was admitted a freeman, and in 1637, 
according to Paige ‘Mr. Eaton is left out of the rate’ In 
1638, the land granted by the Town of Cambridge, “to the Pro- 
fessor” is defined on the record, according to Paige, “to be for 
the Town’s use for ever, for a public school or colledge ; and to the 
use of Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, as long as he shall be employed in 
that work ; so that at his death, or ceasing from that work, he or 
his shall be allowed according to the charges he hath been at, in 
building or fencing.”, On this lot of two and three-quarters acres, 
Holworthy, Stoughton, and Hollis Halls are supposed to stand. 
In 1839 the General Court, with other allotments to prominent 
men jn the public service, granted to Mr. Eaton 500 acres of land, 
“if he continues his employment with us for life, to be to him and 
his heirs.” From this record of the favorable recognition of his 
standing in the community it is painful to read in the proceedings 
of the General Court a few months later in the same year, as fob 
lows : an 
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r 9, 1639, having been. accused before the Gencral Court ‘‘ for 
eruell & barbaros beating of M" Naza: Briscoe, & for other neglecting 
& misvseing of his schollers, if was ordered, that M' Eaton should he dis- 
ae gr from keeping of schoale w“ vs w out licence; & M* Eaton is 
fined to the countrey 66' 13* 44, w* fine is respited till the next Court, 
ynless he remove the meane while. Zhe Court agreed Mr. Eaton should 
give Mr Naza: Briscoe 30! for satisfaction for the wrong done him, and to 


paid p'sently.” 
Winthrop, in his History of New England (Sept. 1639,) says: 


**The occasion was this: He was a schoolmaster, and had many schol- 
ars, the sons of gentlemen and others of best note in the country, and had 
entertained one Nathaniel Briscoe, a gentleman born, to be his usher, and 
to do some other things for him, which might not be unfit for a scholar. 
He had not been with him above three days but he fell out with him for 
® very small occasion, and, with reproachful terms, discharged him, and 
turned him out of doors; but, it being then about eight of the clock after 
the Sabbath, he told him he should stay till next morning, and, some 
words growing between them, he struck and pulled him into his house. 
Briscoe defended himself, and closed with him, and, being parted, he 
came in and went up to his chamber to lodge there. Mr. Eaton sent for 
the constable, who advised him first to admonish him, etc. and if he 
could not, by the power of a master, reform him, then he should com- 
plain to a magistrate. But he caused his man to fetch him a cudgel, 
Which was a wainut tree plant, big enough to have killed a horse, and a 

‘yard in length, and taking his two men with him, he went up to Briscoe, 
and caused his men to hold him till he had given him two hundred stripes 
about the head and shoulders, etc., and so kept him under blows (with 
gome two or three intermissions) about the space of two hours, about 
which time Mr. Shepherd and some others of the town came in at the 
outcry; and so he gave over. In this distress Briscoe gate out his knife, 
and struck at the man that held him, but hurt him not. He also fell to 
ee. (supposing he should have been murdered,) and then Mr. Eaton 

t him for taking the name of God in vain. . . . . He was called, and 
these things laid to his charge in the open court. His answers were full 
of pride and disdain, telling the magistrates, that they should not need to 
do anything herein, for he was intended to leave his employment. And 
being asked, why he used such cruelty to Briscoe his usher, and to other 
his scholars, (for it was testified by another of his ushers and divers of 
his scholars, that he would give them between twenty and thirty stripes 
at a time, and would not leave till they had confessed what he required,) 
his answer was, that he had this rule, that he would not give over cor- 
recting till he had subdued the party to his will. Being also questioned 
about the ill and scant diet of his boarders, (for though their friends gave 
large allowances, yet their diet was ordinarily nothing but porridge and 
pudding, and that very homely,) he put it off to his wife.” The next day, 
** being called, he was commanded to the lower end of the table, (where 
all offenders do usually stand,) and being openly convict of all the former 
offences, by the oaths of four or five witnesses, & yet continued to justify 
himself; so, it being near night, he was committed to the marshall till the 
next day. When the court was set in the morning, many of the elders 
came into the court, (it being then private for matter of consultation,) and 
declared how, the evening before, they had taken pains with him, to con- 
vince him of his faults; yet, for divers hours, he had still stood to his jus- 
tification; but, in the end, he was convinced, and had freely and fully 
acknowledged his sin, and that with tears; so as they did hope he had 
truly repented, and therefore desired of the court that he might be par- 
‘doned, and continued in his employment, alleging such further reasons as 
they thought fit. After the elders were departed, the court consulted 
about it, and sent for him, and there, in the open court, before the general 
assembly, he made a very solid, wise, eloquent, and serious (seeming) con- 
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fession, condemning himself in all the particulars, etc. Whereupon, being 
put aside, the court consulted privately about his sentence, and, though 
many were taken with his confession, and none but had a charitable opin- 
ion of it; yet, because of the scandal of religion, and offence which would 
be given to such as might intend to send their children hither, they all 
reed to censure him, and put him from that employment. So, bein 
called in, the governour, after a short preface, etc., declared the sentence o; 
the court. . . . A pause being made, and expectation that (according to his 
former confession) he would have given glory to God, and acknowledged 
the justice and clemency of the court, the governour giving him occasion, 
by asking him if he had ought to say, he turned away with a discontented 
look, saying, ‘If sentence be passed, then it is to no end to speak.’ Yet 
the court remitted his fine to £20, and willed Briscoe to take but £20.” 

The church at Cambridge intended to deal with him. But he “fled to 
Piscataquack, and, being ong and apprehended by the governour there, 
he again acknowledged his great sin in flying, etc., and promised (as he 
was a Christian man) he would return with the messengers. But, because 
his things he carried with were aboard a bark there, bound to Virginia, 
he desired leave to go fetch them, which they assented unto, and went 
with him (three of them) aboard with him. So he took his truss and 
came away with them in the boat; but, being come to the shore, and two 
of them going out of the boat, he caused the boatsmen to put off the boat, 
and because the third man would not go out, he turned him into the 
water, where he had been drowned, if he had not saved himself by swim- 
ming. So he returned to the bark, and presently they set sail and went 
out of the harbor. Being thus gone, his creditors began to complain, and 
thereupon it was found that he was run in debt about £1,000, and had 
taken up most of this money upon bills he had charged into England 
upon his brother's agents, and others whom he had no such relation to. 
So his estate was seized, and put into commissionor’s hands, to be divided 
among his creditors, allowing somewhat for the present maintenance of 
his wife and children.” And, being thus gone, the church proceeded and 
cast him out. He had been initiated among the Jesuits.” He was ‘‘about 
thirty years of age, and upwards.” He went to “ Virginia, took upon 
him to be a minister, but was given up of God to extreme pride and sen- 
suality, being usually drunken, as the custom is there. He sent for his 
wife and children.” She finally went, ‘‘and the vessel was never heard 
of after.” —i, 308; ii, 22. 

Mather says that he went from Virginia to “ England, where he 
lived privately untill the Restauration of King Charles IJ. Then 
Conforming to the Ceremonies of the Church of England, he was 
fixed at Biddiford, where he became... . a bitter Persecutor of the 
Dissenters, and died in prison for debt.”—Magnalia, iv, 127. 

The college dormitory system and commons ‘begin almost of 
necessity with the boarding school and college in New England, 
and open badly to Mrs. Eaton’s sorrow and mortification, as ap- 
pears from her confession as printed in a note to Savage’s edition 
of Winthrop’s History of New England, i, 310: 

“For their breakfast that it was not so well ordered, the flower not so 
fine as it might, nor so well boiled or stirred, at all times that it was so, 
it was my sin of neglect, and want of that care that ought to have been in 


one that the Lord had intrusted with such a work. Concerning their 
beef that ‘was allowed them, as they affirm, which I confess, had been my 
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duty to have seen they should have had ft, and continued to have had it, 
because it was my husband’s command; but truly I must confess, to my 
shame, I cannot remember that ever they had it, nor that ever it was 
taken from them. And that they had not so good or so much provision 
in my husband's absence as presence, I conceive it was, because he would 
call sometimes for.butter or cheese, when I conceived there was no need 
of it; yet, forasmuch as the scholars did otherways apprehend, I desire to 
gee the evil that was in the carri of that as well as in the other, and to 
take shame to myself for it. d that they sent down for more when 
they had not a and the maid should answer, if they had not, 
they should not; I must confess, that I have denied them cheese, 
they have sent for it, and it have been in the house, for which [ 
shail humbly beg pardon of them, and own the shame, and confess m 
sin. And for such provoking words, which va A servants have given, 
cannot own them, but am sorry any such should be given in my house. 
And for bad fish, that they had it brought to table, I am sorry there was 
that cause of offence given them. I acknowledge my sin init. And for 
their mackerel, —— to them with their guts in them, and t’s dung 
in their hasty pudd g it’s utterly unknown to me; but I am much 
ashamed it should be in the family, and not prevented by myself or ser- 
vants, and I humbly acknowledge my negligence in it. And that they 
made their beds at any time, were my straits never so great, I am sorry 
they were ever put to it. For the Moor his lying in Sam. Hough’s sheet 
sod pillow-bier, it hath a truth in it: he did so one time, and it gave Sam. 
Hough just cause of offence, and that it was not prevented by my care 
and watchfulness, I desire [to] take the shame and the sorrow for it. 
And that they cat the Moor’s crusts, and the swine and they had share 
and share alike, and the Moor to have beer, and they denied it, and if 
they had not enough, for my maid to answer, they should not, I am an 
utter stranger to these things, and know not the least footsteps for them 
so to charge me; and if my servants were guilty of such miscarriages, 
had the boarders complained of it unto myself, I should have thought it 
my sin, if I had not sharply reproved my servants, and endeavored 
folone. And for bread made of heated, sour meal, although I know of 
but once that it was so, since I kept house, yet John Wilson affirms it 
‘was twice; and I am truly sorry, that any of it was spent amongst them. 
For beer and bread, that it was denied them by me betwixt meals, truly I 
do not remember, that ever I did deny it unto them, and John Wilson 
will affirm, that, generally the bread and beer was free for the boarders to 

unto. And that money was demanded of them for washing the linen, 
it’s true.it was ig Sea to them, but never imposed upon them. And 
for their pudding being given the last day of the week without butter or 
suet, and that I said, it was miln of Manchester in Old England, it’s true 
that I did say so, and I am-sorry they had any cause of offence given 
them by having it so. And for their wanting beer, betwixt brewings, a 
week or half a week together, I am sorry that it was so at any time, and 
should tremble to have itso, were it in my hands to do again. .. .. And 
whereas they say, that sometimes they have sent down for more meat, 
and it hath n denied, when it hath been in the house, I must confess, 
to my shame, that I have denied them oft, when they have sent for it, and 
it have been in the house.” 


The Editor adds, “John Wilson was the son of pastor Wilson 
of Boston, who graduated in 1642,” which seems to identify Mr. 
Eaton’s school with the college. The fact of there being two ush- 
ers implies a school of considerable character for that period, for 
most of the Grammar Schools of England, of that day, aceording 
to Hoole, had but one usher. 
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The establishment of dormitories—the facilities of a common 

* life with the seclusion of a household, of a room for residence and 
study, and access to a table and society, was one of the necessities 
which grew out of the rise of Universities and led to the first es- 
tablishment of Colleges. By degtees the College gathered the 
University into its constitution, and the dormitory came to be only 
an adjunct—convenient, and in most localities indispensable. Dr. 
Porter presents the argument for their continuance, as follows: 


The advantages which it is thought would follow from the distribution of 
students in families cannot be realized. It is not easy to find, even ina 
very large community, a sufficient number of families which would at 
once be competent and willing to exert a wholesome influence over the 
students even of a small college. Families which are independent in re- 
spect to income are not willing to receive lodgers, least of all students, 
unless they assert some claim of acquaintance or friendship. If the fam- 
ilies are dependent upon the students for a part or the whole of their liv- 
ing, the students will control so many, either by a direct or indirect influ- 
ence, that they cannot be relied upon for restraint, except against the 

excesses, and not always against them. The experiment has been 
tried sufficiently often to be hardened into an intractable fact, that students 
who reside in the most faithful and conscientious families often succeed 
in making them their allies rather thun their guardians and guides, and 
that when a crisis or conflict arises between the students and the Faculty, 
the families in which any considerable portion of them reside, even the 
best and most reasonable families, more usually side with the students 
than with the Faculty. If the offense or custom of the students is not 
very serious in its immediate consequences, the interference of the Faculty 
is complained of as officious and unreasonable. Even if it is plainly mis- 
chievous to the community and dangerous to life and limb, if it has often 
been forbidden and punished and is yet pertinaciously persisted in, the 
discipline of the college is often greatly weakened by an antago- 
nistic, or at least an unsympathizing, feeling in the families in which 
many students reside. It has almost —_ into a proverb, that when a 
college is situated in a village even of considerable size, the college con- 
trols the public sentiment of the community, and the Faculty are com- 
peiled to contend against the public opinion of both village and college 
united. . It is often the case in a much larger community that the families 
in which a few students reside, or with whom they visit, are strongly 
moved by their representations and their prejudices to a not inconsiderable 
excitement in a direction which is anything but favorable to the order of 
the college or the welfare of the students themselves. 

Residence in dormitories by a very considerable part of the students is 
absolutely essential to any vigorous and definite common life. This is 
foremost among the advantages of the dormitory system, If the mainte- 
nance of such a common life is desirable, then dormitories are essential. 
The students, in order to enter into a common fellowship, must have 
ready access to each other’s society on an equal footing. They must 
occupy the same premises by day and night, so that they can see one 
another under every variety of circumstances. They must chat and talk 
with one another as they walk and as they lounge. They must be able to 
discuss the topics of graver and of lighter interest, the politics of the 
—- and the politics of the college; the character of the leading states- 
men of the time, and the character of the leading men of their class and 
college; the literature of ancient and modern times, and the prominent 
writers of their own circle; the last lesson, the last lecture, the last boat- 
race, and the last party; they must be able to report and circulate the latest 
joke, the latest news, and the latest canard. If college students are dis- 
tributed in lodgings throughout the village or city they will form sets and 
associate in cliques, which, the more intimate and exclusive they are, are 
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to become more narrowing, but they cannot partake of a general 
public life with its manifold cross and counter currents, its checks and . 
counter checks, the influence of which upon the plastic minds of active 
minded and sagacious youth is liberalizing in an eminent degree. 

The dormitory system gratifies the student’s desire of independence. It 
fosters that feeling’ of self-reliance which is suitable for his time of life, 
which cannot and ought not to be repressed. At the same time it tempers 
and tones it down by the manifold restraints of the community in which 
he dwells. At the age when a boy enters college it is usually time for him 
to be released from the petty and minute oversight of the domestic house- 
hold and to be thrown somewhat upon himself. ‘The wise instructor,” 
says Emerson, ‘‘ will press this point of securing to the young soul, in the 
disposition of time and the arrangements of living, periods and habits of 
solitude. The high advantage of university life is often the mere mechan- 
ical one, we may call it, of a se te chamber and fire, which parents 
will aliow the boy, without hesitation, at Cambridge, but do not think 
needful at home.” 

Residence in dormitories is. also morally safer than the distribution of 
students in lodgings. Should it be conceded that it is attended by certain 

uliar temptations, it is also attended with certain more than counter- 
cing advantages, so far as it subjects the student to a more direct and 
ready supervision and brings him within the reach of healthful public sen- 
timent. Residence in lodgings withdraws the student from supervision 
and opens abundant opportunities for secret mischief and ss vice. In 
those colleges in which the students are largely distributed in lodgings it 
is notorious that the grossest outrages against decency are plotted and 
exécuted in apartments which are remote from the inspection and interfer- 
ence of the college officers, and that the most deplorable examples of 
abandoned sensualism and sin are more frequent among those who hide 
themselves in remote and obscure habitations that they | indulge them- 
selves in secret or undetected vice. Whatever may be said and said with 
truth of the energy of temptation and the facilities to sin which inevitably 
arise in a congregated mass of excitable and’ passionate youths, is offset 
by what ma said with equal truth of the restraining and elevating 
influences which such a community develops within itself when its senti- 
ment is properly directed and reinforced. idence in a dormitory is less 
expensive than residence in lodgings, and is, therefore, in a large institu- 
tion, absolutely necessary, unless such an institution is content to be a 
college for the rich; which would involve a great calamity for both rich 
and poor. It is said that the college is not obliged to furnish lodging at a 
rate below that which the oe and natural demand would justify. 
We reply by two considerations. First, the college can furnish apart- 
ments in public dormitories at a cheaper rate than private parties will do 
it, even without loss to itself; and second, the college may as properly 
furnish room-rént as tuition to its pupils at less than remunerative rates to 
itself. But it is notorious that the instruction is furnished at less than 
half its cost, to both the rich and the poor. The American colleges in 
their theory and administration are all beneficiary institutions. As long 
as they remain such, it follows that public lodgings should be furnished 
either at comparatively high rates, because the colle can do it more 
ey to the students, or at rates which are lower because they 
are beneficiary. 

Public dormitories may and should be made more convenient and com- 
fortable than private apartments. They may and should be provided 
with all the appliances of modern civilization, with water, gas, and heat, 
and every other comfort which conduces to health or morality, to neatness 
or self-respect. We have nothing to offer in excuse or defense for those 
dormitories which are not so constructed and provided. except the excuse 
or defense of poverty, and for this the guardians and officers are not re- 

onsible as long as they themselves suffer, in common with the students. 

ut perhaps we have delayed too long upon this topic, and therefore pro- 
ceed to another. We were led to speak of the dormitory in connection 
with the common life of the college. 
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ELIJAH CORLETT. 

Exisan Cortert, “the memorable old schoolmaster of Cam- 

bridge,” to whose pains, and those of Cheever, according to 
Cotton Mather 


“ We must own 
That thou, New England, are not Scythia grown.” 


was born in London in 1611, and according to Drake was a grad- 
uate of Oxford. Of the date of his arrival in New England we 
have seen no mention, but in 1643 he had attained such reputa- 
tion as master of “a fair ‘Grammar Schule’ for the training of 
yooung schollars, and fitting them for academicall learning,” as to 
be mentioned by the author of New England First Fruits, “for his 
abilities in teaching and education of youth under him.” This 
school, designated a grammar school, continued for forty years 
to be the school of that grade and name which the town of Cam- 
bridge was obliged by law (1647) to maintain, “with a master 
able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the Uni- 
versity,” and who shall, by later enactment, ‘be sound in the faith, 
and give satisfaction according to the rules of Christ.’ 

To Master Corlett is credited the proficiency of the Indian youth 
whose expenses were in part borne by the corporation in London 
(the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel). The President 
of the College, in a Report of the Commissioners of the United 
Colonies for 1665, writes: ‘The Indians in Mr. Corlett’s schule 
were examined by myself at the Publicke Commencement con- 
cerning their growth in the lattin tongue; and for their time they 
gave good satisfaction to myselfe, and also to the Honored and 
Reverent Overseers.’ 

The Grammar School of Cambridge, although a Town School, 
and after 1676 called a Free School, was not free in the sense in 
which the public schools of that town or city are now designated 
free. Mr. Corlett derived his support in part from the tuition of 
his scholars, and from payments made by Harvard College out of 
funds left by Edward Hopkins of Connecticut “for the breeding 
up of hopeful youths, both at the grammar school and college for 
the public service of the country in future times,” as well as from 
grants from the town; and the grants from the town were made 
more or less in express reference to the numbers of his scholars. 
In 1648, “it was agreed at a meeting of the whole town that. 
there should be land sold of the common for the gratifying Mr. 
Corlett for his pains in keeping a school in the town.” In 1662, 
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“the town consented that twenty pounds should be levied upon 
the inhabitants and given to Mr. Corlett, for his maintenance of a 
grammar school in this town, especially considering his present 
necessity by reason of the fewness of his scholars.” 

To Mr. Corlett the income of the first allotment (£100) of the 
Hopkins bequest, in 1665 to Harvard College, seems to have been 
paid, and on the reception of the whole of the residuary estate 
(£500),* on the death of Mrs. Hopkins, (in defiance of the express 
assignment of such remaining estate to New Haven and Hadley 
by the original trustees, clothed with full power to make final dis- 
tribution,) three-fourths of the income was appropriated to the 
maintenance of five resident Bachelors of Arts at Harvard College, 
and one-fourth only “to the master of Cambridge Grammar School, 
in consideration of his instructing five boys nominated by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College.” 

In 1680 we have the same old story of the poverty of the mas- 
ter worn out in the service of the school, appealing for aid to the 
General Court, and “Mr. Elijah Corlett is voted 500 acres of land 
where he can find it according to law, inasmuch as he is very 
poor.” For this timely help the old servant of letters was duly 
grateful. Mr. Corlett died Feb. 25, 1687, aged 78. 

Mr. Corlett’s successors were all graduates of Harvard, fresh 
from College, and taught for only short periods each. Mr. Paige 
gives the following names: 

John Hancock, 1690-1 ; Jobn Sparhawk, 1692-3 ; 
Samuel Danforth, 1719 ; John Hovey, 1737 ; 
Stephen Coolidge, 1741 ; William Fessenden, 1745 ; 
James Lovell, 1756 ; Antipas Steward, 1760; 
Ebenezer Stedman, 1765 ; Thomas Colman, 1770; 
Jonathan Hastings, Jr., 1772; Jonathan Eames, 1776 ; 
Elisha Parmele, 1778 ; Aaron Bancroft, 1778 ; 
Samuel Randall, 1780 ; Asa Packard, 1783 ; 
Lemuel Hedge, 1785-5. 





*For copy of the origina] will of Edward Hopkins, and of the official distribution by the 
Trustees of his estate in New England, and “of the rest of the estate” which by a clause 
of the will covers the £500 which, within six months after the decease of Mrs. Hopkine, 
his executors in England are directed to convey into the hands of “the Trustees before 
mentioned, in further prosecution of the aforesaid public ends,” see Barnard's American 
Journal of Education, Vol. TV, p. 675-692. Also the same with additional information on 
the institutions which have grown out of this bequest in Barnard’s History of the Old 
Grammar School of Hartford, 1879, wit an account of the Hopkins Grammar School at 
Hadley, and the Hopkins Grammar School at New Haven, in Vol. xxvili of Journal, p. 177. 

+ We append a brief History of the Hopkins School from Walton’s Report on the 
Academies of Massachusetts in Report of the Board of Education for 1875-6. 
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Hopxins ScHoor, CAMBRIDGE. 
‘Compiled principally from documents of Trustees of the Fund. 

The foundation of the Hopkins School at Cambridge was a bequest 
of £500 by Governor Edward Hopkins. 

Three Grammar Schools were founded upon the benefactions of 
Governor Hopkins soon after his decease: one at New Haven, one at 
Hartford, and one at Hadley, and £100 was given for the benefit of 
Harvard College. Anne Hopkins, the widow of Governor Hopkins, 
died December 10, 1699, having outlived all the original trustees under 
the will; John Davenport, the last surviving trustee, died in 1670. 
Their successors were led to believe that, “after all the just allow- 
ances, there were not assets sufficient to pay the £500”; and failed to 
enforee their claim. 

In 1708, an information was filed by the attorney-general in behalf 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
against the executor of the estate and others, this society having been 
induced to make an attempt to obtain Governor Hopkins’ bequest of 
£500 for themselves. 

In this state of things, in June, 1709, the corporation of Harvard 
College took measures to secure the legacy of Governor Hopkins. 
Complaint was made to the Court of Chancery (England) that the 
above legacy had not been received in New England. Henry New- 
man of London was employed as the agent of the corporation, and 
proceedings went on till 1713, when, on the petition of Jeremiah 
Dummer, agent for New England, and Henry Newman, agent for 
Harvard College, the court ordered the money and interest to be paid 
over to certain trustees, to be invested in land in New England, the 
income of whjch should be disposed of as follows: Three-fourths to 
Harvard College for theological students, each of whom shall, how- 
ever, return to the treasurer of the college two shillings in the pound, 
of what each receives for buying books for rewards to meritorious 
undergraduates ; one-fourth to the Grammar School in Cambridge, for 
instructing boys in “ grammar learning.” * 

By legislative Act of March 10, 1827 the duties of the trustees 
of the Hopkins charity were defined, but the classical school seems 
to have been established by the Act of April 10, 1839, by which 
the trustees of the fund were authorized to establish, in Cam- 
bridge, a classical school, the main object of which was to prepare 

* The trustees of this charity were appointed December 12, 1712, and were as follows :-— 
His Excellency oy te Dudley, Eeq., Hon. William Tailer, Esq., Hon. Waitstil! Win- 
cae > ay _ sags on, leakim yoy ™ tool ey 4 
Increase Mather, Bev. Br. Cotton. ees on. John Leverett, Pres’t, J Seenia Dum- 
mer, Esq., John Burrill, Esq., Rev. William Brattle, minister at Cambridge; Rev. Nehe- 


miah Walter, minister at Roxbury ; Daniel Oliver, merchant; Thomas Fitch, merchant; 
Andrew Belcher, Esq., Addington Davenport, Esq., and Adam Winthrop, Esq. 
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boys for admission to Harvard College, and for this purpose the 
trustees were authorized to purchase and hold in their name a certain _ 
lot of land in Cambridge, and to erect thereon suitable buildings for 
the above purpose, the cost of which shall not exceed ten thousand 
dollars. They were required to apply one-fourth of the income of 
said fund to the support of said school, so long as it shall continue to 
be kept in Cambridge. It was stipulated that if such school was not 
established within two years after the passage of the Act, or if the 
school shall at any time thereafter cease to be supported in the town 
as thus provided, the trustees shall pay over said one-fourth part of 
the income of these funds to the treasurer of the town, on condition 
that the town of Cambridge shall provide and maintain said school. 

From this time a classical department has been maintained in con- 
nection with the High School at Cambridge, in part supported by 
the income of the Hopkins Charity. The title of the master of this 
department is “The Hopkins Classical Master of the Cambridge High 
School.” 

The original fund, with accrued interest, after deducting expenses, 
amounted to £771 13s. 7d. sterling. 

To this the General Assembly of the Province added the grant of 
several thousand acres of land, which with the purchased lands were 
erected into the township.of Hopkinton. Twelve thousand acres were 
laid out and leased to upward of one hundred and twenty tenants for 
the term of ninety-nine years, under the yearly rent of threepence per 
acre; the remainder of the land not being fit for settlement, lay “ in 
common for the use of the inhabitants.” 

Under the decree of the Chancery Court four theological students 
and five scholars in the Grammar School were to be qgssisted by the 
income of the trust; but as the Province of Massachusetts had added 
more lands to those bought with the Hopkins money, the number of 
theological students now assisted is six, and the Cambridge High 
School takes its fourth share of the income in consideration of its 
keeping open a free classical department. 

The following is the present state and proportionate distribution of 
this charity :— 

(1.) Five per cent. is set apart as a reserve. 

(2.) The remaining ninety-five per cent. is divided thus :— 

Twenty-five per cent. of (2.) to Cambridge High School, “ For the 
improvement of classical education.” 

Seven and one-half per cent. of (2.) to Harvard University, for the 
purchase of books as rewards for meritorious undergraduates. 

Sixty-seven and one-half per cent. of (2.) to Harvard University, for 
six divinity students, in equal shares. 
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EARLY GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AND MASTERS. 


MEMOIR OF MASTER TOMPSON, BY JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY, A.M. 

Benzamin Tompson,* B. A., of Boston, Charlestown, Braintree, 
and Roxbury, youngest son of the Reverend William and Abi- 
gail Tompson, and probably brother of William Tompson (H. U. 
1653), was born 14 July 1642, at Quincy, then a part of Braintree. 

Thomas Blanchard, of Charlestown, in his will proved 24th of 
the (11) m°, 1654, says: “I doe dispose and betrust Beniamin 
Tompson vnto, and with my wife to provide for, and bringe vp in 
learninge (at her owne pleasure) so as to fitt him for the vniversi- 
tie, in case his parents please to leaue him with her”. 

There are charges on the College Steward’s Account- Books 
from 3-7-58 to 2-10-59 for tuition, gallery, and “sizinges,”+ each 
quarter-bill containing ‘“detrementes,” but no credits. Page —. 

Lunt says, “Tompson was the earliest schoolmaster I can find 
mention of in this town [Quincy].” From 1667 to the end of 
1670 he taught in Boston, Cotton Mather (H. U. 1678), probably 
being one of his pupils. At a meeting of the Governor, Magis- 
trates, and Selectmen, “with the addition of Mr. Hezekiah 
Usher,” at the house of the Governor, 29 December, 1670, Ezekiel 
Cheeyer of Charlestown, was choosen head master of the “ Free 
Schoole,” known since 1690 as the Latin School, and Tompson 
“to be an assistant to Mr. Cheevers.”{ Tompson declined 3 
January, 1670-1, having received an invitation to Charlestown, 
and on the sixth of the next month “ resigned up the possestion of 
the schoole and schoole house to the Govern" & ca, who delivered 
the key and possestion of the schoole house to Mr Ezechiell 
Cheevers as the sole Mast’ thereof.” 

In Charlestown he was to “teach to read, write, and cypher,” 
and “prepare such youth as are capable of it for the college, with 
learning answerable” ; to be “paid thirty pounds per annum by 
the town, and to receive twenty shillings a year for each particu- 
lar scholar that he shall teach, to be paid him by those who send 
children.” {| There was to be “half a years warning 
before any change or remove on either side.” He “ retained the 
charge of the school until November 7, 1674 when the Selectmen, 
‘with the advice and consent of Mr. Thomas Shepard [H. U. 1653] 
and Mr. Joseph Brown [H. U. 1666], gave Mr. Samuel Phipps [H. 
U. 1671] of this town a call to the work.’” 

Adams says, “ At a public Town Meeting it was voted,” at 


Braintree, 3 March, 1678-9, that Tompson “shall have this year 
*So written by himself, but on his tombstone Thompson. 


+ For the meaning of these terms in the old English Universities and Schools see Bar 
aard's History of the University of Cambridge. + Barnard's Life of Cheever. 



























































for his salary, the rent of the Town’s land made up thirty pounds; 
and that the Town give him a piece of land to put a house on up- 
onthe common, . . not exceeding an acre and a half or there- 
about ; and, in case he leave the Town, the land to return to the 
Town, they paying for his building and fencing as it is then 
worth ; but if he die in the Town’s service, as Schoolmaster, the 
land to be his heirs’ forever. It was also agreed that every child 
should carry into the schoolmaster half a cord of wood beside the 


quarter money every year.” 
‘October 7, 1678, it was voted, “that the acre and a half of 
land formerly granted by the town conditionally . . for the 


time of his abode, shall be to him and heirs forever absolute.” 

November 25, 1683, he writes to Increase Mather: “It is not 
so much an ambition of Honour, as of a full imployment, and its 
comfortable attendants, which have moved mee to try what in- 
terest a branch of an auncient Lancashire Christian, and your 
most precious and renowned friend and fellow sufferer may find, 
with your Christian selfe, who influence so many others. I had 
by my brother a copie of New Laws, one wherof being for multi- 
plying Schooles, in observance wherof I thought you would not 
bee backward, or in any other designe of publig good. My yeare 
being up in the placewhere I am, I am bold to present my service 
to you, as your parishioner & Schoolemaster. It being the first 
time of offering myselfe in like case. Whether the place bee open 
for mee or not, I begge that no forreigner or stranger may have 
it, if those of our owne Countrey and acquaintance may fitt the 
same. And though I sit unimployed 

- Loy: =! is ene the same, 
hither I win or loose the game, 

True as a Dial to the Sun, 

Althé it bee not shin’d upon. 

“If you have an hora vacua in the long winter nights, vouch- 
safe a minute ina line to and the rest in prayers for S', your 
hearty and humble friend & serv’, Bens. Tompson. 

25, 9,83. S*, the Cold apologizeth for the scrawles.” 

“9 Junis Calendas 1688, Benjamin Tompson Physician and 
Schoole Maister of the towne of Braintrey ” petitions “‘S" Edmund 
Andros . . forpart of the lands to meedemised by the towne.” 
He says, “I know not any other way to gaine a lasting ac- 
knowledgment of my fathers and his orphans service in the 
towne. 1 am also hereby willing to shroud my person, my 
children, and my estate under the umbrage of o° gracious Sove- 
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reigne, and shall seasonably bring an in account of the small shreds 
of land I have that I may obtain a patent thereof. Wuicn grant- 
ed, I shall owne y" Excetiency tue Greate Macenas and re- 
builder of my decaying family.” 

A later petition on the same subject was dated “ Aprill 4th, 
1689,” in which he says, “ I cannot unlesse I relinquish my imploy 
which is meane and Incouragements meaner, prosecute my petition 
as I ought todoe: But It would bee the highest incivility and 
ingratitude not to owne his Exc” Indulgency therein. If my 
petition bee arrived y" hands I begge of you, a writt to the Sur. 
vey", and I hope to obtaine the desireable hand usual to soulifie it 
and In alt other things intend a full and Customary prosecution ag 
far as purse and my small interests amounts unto: Meane time I 
most humbly kisse y* hand. 

“ The petition 1 hereby intend is my last petition.” 

At Braintree, 3 March, 1690, it was voted that he should have 
“ten pounds of country pay allowed out of a Town rate for this 
next year ensuing, besides the Town land rent which is now in his 
hands, in case he keep the school lawfully for this present year 
(1690) at the country price, corn and all other pay accordingly, 
and do accept what is now promised upon his good attendance of 
the youth.” A vote, 2 March, 1696, after mentioning his “ having 
many years kept a grammar school,” gives him, “ besides the in- 
comes of the Town land and rentsthereof . . . ten pounds 

for the year 1696, he acquitting and fully discharging the 
Town from all former debts and arrearages to this day on that ac- 
count, excepting what he may or can obtain in any of the rates or 
Constables hands which is yet due.” 

In the same year he was also chosen Town-Clerk. 

March 4, 1699, a committee was “appointed and impowered to 
treat and make up the account with Mr. Benjamin Tompson, and 
to defend the town, if in case he prosecutes us in course of law.” 
The controversy was settled 29 July, when he wrote: “ Whereas, 
—there had been an old reckoning upon y* account of my servi- 
ces for many years, which I have served them, that all may issue 
in love, and all other matters of difference ended, and all former 
accounts balanced, upon their clearing debt to Jonathan Hayward 
and Mr. Willard, in all being five pounds, I do forever acquit and 
discharge the town of Braintree from all dues and demands, this 
being a mutual and everlasting discharge.” 

He probably continued to teach till 1699, when, to comply with 
the law, it was voted, 7 March, “that the Town shall have a 
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grammar school-master.” August 18 Nathaniel Eells, a graduate 
in that year, “came to Braintree as their Town schoolmaster.” 

From 1700 to 1703 or 1704 inclusive, he appears to have taught 
the Roxbury grammar school. 

May 16, 1704, Braintree voted that, “the present Selectmen 
treat and agree with Mr. Benjamin Tompson for an abiding 
schoolmaster, not exceeding thirty pounds per annum in or as 
money, during the time he performs the work until the present law 
fof 1701 enforcing law of 1692] referring to schools be repealed. 

In 1710 he had disappeared from the records. The following 
copy of the inscription, taken from his gravestone, in the old Rox- 
bury burial-ground, was made by William Blake Trask :— 

“SUB SPE IMMORTALI, Y= 
HERSE OF M* BENJ THOMPSON 
LEARNED SCHOOLMASTER 
& PHYSICIAN & Y* 
RENOUNED POET OF N: ENGL: 

OBIIT APRILIS 13° ANNO DOM 
1714 & ZTATIS SUZ 72 
MORTUUS SED IMMORTALIS 
HE THAT WOULD TRY 
WHAT IS TRUE HAPPINESS INDEED 
MUST DIE” 


According to the records of Braintree, he was “ practitioner of 
physick for above thirty years,” and “left behind him a weary 
world, eight children and twenty-eight grandchildren.” 

His wife Susanna, daughter probably of Philip and Alice Kirt- 
land, of Lynn, born 8 March, 165%, was admitted to the church in 
Charlestown 1g June, 1677, and died 27 July, 1693. Their chil- 
dren were Abigail, born at Boston, 25 November, 1670; Susanna, 
10 June, 1673; Ann, 2 December, 1677; both at Charlestown ; 
Elinor, 29 November, 1679, at Braintree, as were the others ; 
Benjamin, 8 November, 1682; Elizabeth, 14 January, 1685 ; 
Philip, 26 July, 1687, physician at Roxbury ; Sarah, 23 Septem- 
ber, 1689 ; and Mary, 29 October, 1692, who died 28 March, 1700. 

Elinor married Eliezer Moody, of Dedham, and afterward be- 
came the third wife of the Reverend Thomas Symmes, of Box- 
ford (H. U. 1698), whom she outlived. Elizabeth married the 
Reverend Joseph Parsons, of Bradford (H. U. 1697). 

Kettell says he was the first native American poet, and, on the 
whole, “must be allowed considerable praise; he is exceeded by 
none of his contemporaries for correct and smooth versification.” 
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WORES OF BENJAMIN TOMPSON, 


1. New-Englands Crisis. 12mo. pp. 81. 

The Duyckincks caJl this Tompson’s “chief production,” and say, 
“The piece, after an eulogy on certain patriotic women who turned out 
to build a wall for the defence of the town, gives a comparison between 
old times and new in the colony, in which he assigns the palm, as usual 
in such discussions, at least in poetry, to the days gone by ; and then 
passes to King Philip’s war, with which the remainder is occupied.” 

Kettell says, ‘‘ It is a Poem on Philip’s War, written and published, ac- 
cording to undoubted internal evidence, during that desperate struggle 
with the natives” ; and he makes ‘‘ extracts of some length, no less to set 
in a fair light the merits of Tompson’s poetry, than to gratify the curious 
with an exhibition of the strains in which our first native bard sung the 
wars which threatened the extinction of his nation. 

“The author begins with a ‘ Prologue,’ in which he complains seriously 
of the os increase of luxurious habits in the country!” Having dis- 
patched his preliminaries he ‘‘ plunges in medias res and gives us a repre- 
sentation of King Philip, who calls his warriors around him and makes to 
them a speech in choice Indian. We next have the incidents of the cam- 

aign, the marches of the troops, and the storming of an Indian fort. 
hen follow detached portions, celebrating battles, and the burning of 
towns, which items of intelligence appgar to have come to hand while the 
author was writing hispoem. In this manner we are presented with Marl- 
burye’s Fate ; the Town called Providence, its Fate ; Seaconk Plain En- 
ement ; Seaconk or Rehoboth’s Fate ; Chelmsford’s Fate, and lastly 
ines On a Fortification at Boston begun by women.” 

2. A| Funeral Tribute | To the Honourable Dust of that most Chari- 
table Christian, Unbiassed Politician, | And unimitable Pyrotechnist } 
John Winthrope esq: j A Member of the Royal Society, & Governour o 
Connecticut Colony i New-England. | Who expired in his Countreys 
Service, April. 6th. 1676. | Broadside, heavy mourning border, eighty- 
eight lines, signed ‘‘B. Thompson.” Among the Winthrop Papers. 

3. Upon | The elaborate Survey of New Englands Passions from the | 
Natives. By the impartial Pen of that worthy Divine | Mr. William 
Hubbard. | Gratitudinis ergd apposuit B. T. Thirty-eight lines in W. 
Hubbard’s Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians. 

4. New Englands grand Eclips by y* withdrawing of | y* vast body, 
or Trium-virate of Politick, Ec | clesiastick, Military Light Jn° Leverett 
| Governo® of y® Massathuset, and Moder- | ato" of y* Confederate Colo- 
nies In NE. | who disbanded y* 16% of y* 1*: 1678-9 | Aitatis sux: 
63 | Manuscript Elegy of 134 lines, signed B.T. ”. 


5. Upon the very Reverend Samuel Whiting. " Ninety-four lines in 
Mather’s Magnalia, lii. 160 ; also in Lewis’s History of Lynn, 162 ; Lewis 


and Newhall’s History of Lynn, 271, and in Whiting’s Memoir of Samuel 
Whiting, 111. 

6. Celeberrimi Cottoni Matheri, Celebratio ; Qui Heroum Vitas, in 
sui ipsius & illorum Memoriam sempiternam, revocavit. Prefixed to 
Mather’s Magnalia. 

7. The Illustrious Fitz-John Winthrop © | Govern™ of Quinecti- 
cott Colony in New-England | Memorized and Lamented by an aged Syl- 
van | of the Massathusets | Anno Dom: 1708. | Manuscript, sixty-two lines 
including the ‘‘ Epilogi vice” in ten lines, signed B. T. Among the Win- 
throp Papers. 
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: 8. The Common School, 

~Tu Common Sonoot of Cambridge, like all the early schools of 
New England beside the Grammar School, which will be found 
on close investigation to be the school of which occasional mention 
is made in the literature of the period, was a small affair in its be- 
gitinings, at best. It was the Dame School of the mother country, 
made to doa little more work on this side of the Atlantic than 
was imposed upon it in old England, where other schools abounded, 
and in some precincts and localities making near approach to the 
school, in which the master was thought to be qualified to fit young 
men for the university. 
; 4n Cambridge the first teacher of an English school, on any 
public record, is “Good Wife Healy,” who is returned, in 1680, to 
an inouiry as to schools, “as our school dame for English,” with 
nine scholars. We shall look—lI, at least, have looked, in vain, 
for any evidence of farsightedness or liberality on the part of Town 
authorities, in respect to the Common English Schools. But for the 
efforts of the clergy, to provide for a succession of learned candi- 
dates for the ministry, in Grammar Schools and the Universities, 
New England would have lapsed into the “ barbarism of Scythia.” 
‘The distressing cry of Shepard, Eliot, and Mather “for schools,” 
“more schools,” can only be understood by those who have read 
between the lines of the town records the amazing indifference of 
the great mass of the colonists in the second and third generations 
to the education of their children. In many instances, in the “dark 
age” of the third generation, the people in town meeting would 
vote “to have no school.” I don’t know a town which comes up 
to the moderate requirements of a system of free common schools 
for all the neighborhoods within the limits of the town. The cen- 
tral village might have a master for six months, but the “wings” 
or “precincts” and outlying districts are satisfied with school 
dames, or with 4 master who kept a moving school in several local- 
ities long enough together to satisfy the requirements of the law. 
The school did succeed, by methods the hardest and toughest, to 
teach children to read, and by endless repetition to commit to 
memory the doggerel verses, and the tough definitions of the West- 
minister Shorter Catechism. To these acquisitions should be ad- 
ded a reverent manner to the clergy, magistrates, and seniors, and 
the priceless habit of doing something in the school as well as at 
home. The necessity and habit of bringing up children to doing 
something, in all conditions of society, was the redeeming feature 
of early New England school and home training. 
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2. The Colledge at Newetowne—Harvard. 

On the 28th Oct., 1636, the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay ‘agreed to give 400/ toward a schoole or colledge’; and one 
year later, Nov. 15, 1637, ‘the colledge is ordered to bee at Newe- 
towne,’ which name was changed by order of the Court in 1638 
to Cambridge, and ‘the colledge agreed upon formerly to be 
built, shall be called Harvard College,’ in honor of the Rev. John 
Harvard of Charlestown, who bequeathed the half of his estate 
(about 1700!) and ¢°l his library towards the erecting of a col- 
ledge. With this and other timely help the schoole or colledge 
began in the society of scholars already gathered under the tui- 
tion of Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, who was its first master, and 
received its first president in Rev. Henry Dunster, a graduate 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge, who is the reputed author of 
the following Rules: 

The Laws, Liberties, and Orders of Harvard College, confirmed by the Over- 
seers and President of the College in the years 1642, 1643, 1644, 1645, and . 
1646, and published to the Scholars for the perpetual preservation of their 
welfare and government. 


1. When any scholar is able to read Tully, or such like classical Latin author 
extempore, and make and speak true Latin in verse and prose suo (ut aiunt) 
Marte, and decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs in the Greek 
tongue, then may he be admitted into the College, nor shall any claim admission 


before such qualifications. 

2. Every one shall consider the main end of his life and studies, to know God 
and Jesus Christ, which is eternal life. John xvii. 3. 

3. Seeing the Lord giveth wisdom, every one shall seriously, by prayer in 
secret, seek wisdom of Him. Proverbs ii. 2, 3, &e. 

4. Every one shall so exercise himself in reading the Scriptures twice a day, 
that they be ready. to give an account of their proficiency therein, both in theoret- 
ieal. observations of language and logic, and in practical and spiritual truths, as 
their Tutor shall require, according to their several abilities respectively, seeing 
the entrance of the word giveth light, &c. Psalm exix, 130. 

5. In the public church assembly, they shall carefully shun all gestures that 
show any contempt or neglect of God’s ordinances, and be ready to give an ac- 
count to their Tutors of their profiting, and to use the helps of storing themselves 
with knowledge, as their Tutors shall direct them. And-all Sophisters and Bach- 
elors (until themselves make common place) shall publicly repeat sermons in the . 
Hall, whenever they are called forth. 

6, They shall eschew all profanation of God’s holy name, attributes, word, or- 
dinances, and times of worship ; and study, with reverence and love, carefully to 
retain God and his trath in their minds. 

7. They shall honor as their parents, magistrates, elders, tutors, and aged per- 
sons, by being silent in their presence (except they be called on to answer), not 
gainsaying ; showing all those laudable expressions of honor and reverence in their 
presence that are in use, as bowing before them, standing uncovered, or the 
like. 48 
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8. They shall be slow to speak, and eschew not only oaths, lies, and uncertain 
ramors, but likewise all idle, foolish, bitter scoffing, frothy, wanton words, ana 
offensive gestures. 

9. None shall pragmatically intrude or intermeddle in other men’s affairs. 

10. During their residence they shall studiously redeem their time, observe 
the generally hours appointed for all the scholars, and the special hour for their 
own lecture, and then diligently attend the lectures, without any disturbance by 
word or gesture; and, if of any thing they doubt, they shall inquire of their fel- 
lows, or in case of non-resolution, modestly of their Tutors. 

11. None shall, under any pretence whatsoever, frequent the company and 
society of such men as lead an ungirt and dissolute life. Neither shall any, 
without license of the Overseers of the College, be of the artillery or train- 
band. Nor shall any, without the license of the Overseers of the College, his 
Tutor’s leave, or, in his absence, the call of parents or guardians, go out to an- 
other town. 

12. No scholar shall buy, sell, or exchange any thing, to the value of sixpence, 
without the allowance of his parents, guardians, or Tutor’s; and whosoever is 
found to have sold or bought any such things without aequainting their tutors or 
parents, shall forfeit the value of the commodity, or the restoring of it, according 
to the discretion of the President. 

13. The scholars shall never use their mother tongue, except that in public ex- 
ercises of oratory, or such like, they be called to make them in English. 

14. If any scholar, being in health, shall be absent from prayers or lectures, 
except in case of urgent ‘necessity, or by the leave of his Tutor, he shall be liable 
to admonition (or such punishment as the President shall think meet), if he offend 
above once a week. ‘ : 

15. Every scholar shall be called by his surname only, till he be invested with 
his first degree, except he be a fellow commoner, or knight’s eldest son, or of su- 
perior nobility. 

16. No scholar shall, under any pretence of recreation or other cause whatever 
(unless foreshowed and allowed by the President or his Tutor), be absent from 
his studies or appointed exercises, above an hour at morning bever, half an hour 
at afternoon bever, an hour and a half at dinner, and so long at supper. 

17. If any scholar shall transgress any of the laws of God, or the House, 
out of perverseness, or apparent negligence, after twice admonition, he shall 
be liable, if not adultus,to correction; if adultus, his name shall be given up 
to the Overseers of the College, that he may be publicly dealt with after the 
desert of his fault; but in greater offences such gradual proceeding shall not be 
exercised. 

18. Every scholar, that on proof is found able to read the original of the Old 
and New Testament into the Latin tongue, and to resolve them logically, withal 
being of honest life and conversation, and at any public act hath the approbation 
of the Overseers and Master of the College, may be invested with his first 
degree. 

19. Every scholar, that giveth up in writing a synopsis or summary of Logic, 
‘Natural and Moral Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy, and is 
ready to defend his theses or positions, withal skilled in the originals as aforesaid, 
and still continues honest and studious, at any public act after trial he shall be 
capable of the second degree, of Master of Arts. 


LAWS, RULES AND SCHOLASTIC FORMS. 
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‘The Times and Order of their Studies—1641. 


The second and third day of the weeke, read Lectures, as followeth. 

To the first yeare at 8th. of the clock in the morning Logick, the first 
three quarters, Physicks the last quarter. 

To the second yeare, at the 9th. houre, Ethicks and Politicks, at conve- 
nient distances of time. 

To the third yeare at the 10th. Arithmetick and Geometry, the three first 
quarters, Astronomy the last. 
Afternoone. 

The first yeare disputes at the second houre. 

The 2d. yeare at the 3d. houre. 

The 3d. yeare at the 4th. every one in his Art. 

The 4th day reads Greeke. 
To the first yeare the Etymologie and Syntax at the eighth houre. 
To the 2d. at the 9th. houre, Prosodia and Dialects. 
Afternoone. 

The first yeare at 2d. houre practice the precepts of Grammar in such 
authors as have variety of words. 

The 2d. yeare at 3d. houre practice in Poesy, Nonnus, Duport, or the like. 

The 3d. yeare perfect their Theory before noone, and exercise Style, Com- 
position, Imitation, Epitome, both in Prose and verse, afternoone. 

The fift day reads Hebrew, and the Easterne Tongues. 

Grammar to the first yeare houre the 8th. 

To the 2d. Chaldee at the 9th. houre. 

To the 3d. Syriuck at the 10th. houre. 

Afternoone. 

The first yeare practice in the Bible at the 2d houre. 

The 2d. in Ezra, and Dunel at the 3d. houre. 

The 3d. at the 4th. houre in 7rostius New Testament. 

The 6th. day reads Rhetoric to all at the 8th. houre. 

Declamations at the 9th. So ordered that every Scholler may declaime 
once a moneth. The rest of the day vacat Rhetoricis studiis. 

The 7th. day reads Divinity Catecheticall at the 8th. houre, Common places at the 
Oth houre. Afternoone. 
The first houre reads history in the Winter. 


The nature of plants in the Summer. 
The summe of every Lecture shall be examined, before the new Lecture. 


The above continued the order of studies, with some modifica- 
tions from time to time, until we find in 1726 the following.* 


1. While the students are Freshmen, they commonly recite the Gram- 
mars, and with them a recitation in Tully, Virgil, and the Greek Testament, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, in the morning and fore- 
noon; on Friday morning Dugard’s or Faraby’s Rhetoric, and on Saturday 
morning the Greek Catechism ; and towards the latter end of the year, they 
dispute on Ramus’s Definitions, Mondays and Tuesdays in the forenoon. 

2. The Sophomores recite Burgersdicius’s Logic, and a manuscript called 
New Logic, in the mornings and forenoons ; and towards the latter end of the 
year Heereboord’s Meletemata, and dispute Mondays and Tuesdays in the fore- 
noon, continuing also to recite the classic authors, with Logic and Natural Phi- 
losophy ; on Saturday mornings they recite Wollebius’s Divinity. 

3. The Junior Sophisters recite Heereboord’s Meletemata, Mr. Morton’s 
Physics, More’s Ethies, Geography, Metaphysics, in the mornings and fore- 
noons; Wollebius, on Saturday morning ; and dispute Mondays and Tuesdays 
in the forenoons. 





* Quincy's History of Harvard College, I, p. 441. 
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4. The Senior Sophisters, besides Arithmetic, recite Allsted’s Geometry, 
Gassendus’s Astronomy, in the morning; go over the Arts towards the latter 
end of the year, Ames’s Medulla on Saturdays, and dispute once a week. 

By a vote of the Overseers, ‘‘all who had actually studied at College and 
resided there, were ordered to be in commons, except waiters, transient preach- 
ers, and such whose bodily infirmities the President and major part of the 
Tutors should think would not admit of it.” ‘The Tutors were also required 
to attend “‘in the Hall at meal times, to prevent disorders.” i 

All the students, except the freshmen, were obliged to attend, four days in 
the week, the exercises of Judah Monis, a converted Jew, who was instructor 
in Hebrew, unless specially exempted. Every student was to have a Hebrew 
Bible or Psalter, and a Hebrew Lexicon, and the prescribed exercise were as 
follows: “One exercise in a week shall be the writing the Hebrew and Rabbi- 
nical, the rest shall be in this gradual method. 1. Copying the grammar and 
reading. 2. Recitingitand reading. 3. Construing. 4. Parsing. 5. Trans- 
lating. 6. Composing. 7. Reading without points. 

FIRST COMMENCEMENT AT HARVARD—1642. 

At the end of four years, including the period of Mr. Eaton’s 
mastership, the first Commencement was held, in 1642—‘nine 
young men of good hope,’ according to Winthrop, ‘performed 
their acts, so as gave good proof of their proficiency in the 
tongues and arts. Most of the superintendency of the college, 
and the magistrates and elders of the six nearest churches were 
present, and dined at the college with the scholars’ ordinary 
commons, which was done of purpose for the students’ encour- 
agement, and it gave good content to all.’ The event was deemed 
of such importance as to be communicated to friends in England, 
where it was printed, as follows: 


The mahner of the Commencement, omeued in a letter sent over from the Gov- 
ernour and diverse of the Ministers, their own words these. 

The students of the first classis that have beene these foure yeeres trained 
up in University-Learning (for their ripening in the knowledge of the 

ongues, and Arts) and are apprved for their manners, as they have kept 
their publick Acts in former yeares, our selves being present, at them; so 
have they lately kept two solemne Acts for their Commencement, when the 
Governour, Magistrates, and the Ministers from all parts, with all sorts of, 
Schollars, and others in great numbers were present, and did heare their 
Exercises ; which were Latine and Greeke Orations, and Declamations, and 
Hebrew Analasis, Grammatical], Logicall & Rhetoricall of the Psalms: And 
their Answers and Disputations in Logicall, Ethicall, Physicall and Meta- 
physicall Questions ; and so were found worthy of the first degree, (commonly 
called Batchelour) pro more Academiarum in Anglia: Being first presented 
by the President to the Magistrates and Ministers, and by him, upon their 
po me owe solemnly admitted unto the same degree, and a Booke of Arts 
delivered into each of their hands, and power given them to read Lectures in - 
_ the Hall upon any of the Arts, when they shall be thereunto called, and a lib- 

erty of studying in the Library. 

All things in the Colledge are at present, like to proceed even as we can 
wish, may it but please the Lord to goe on with his blessing in Christ, and 
stir up the hearts of his faithfull, and able Servants in our owne Native 
Country, and here, (as he hath graciously begun) to advance this Honourable 
and most hopefull worke. The beginnings whereof and progresse hitherto 
(generally) doe fill our hearts with comfort, and raise them up to much more 
expectation, of the Lords goodnesse for hereafter, for the good of posterity, 
and the Churches of Christ Iesus. 

Boston in New-England, ies 

September the 26. Your very loving 
1642. friends, &c. 
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A Copie of the Questions given and maintained by the Commencers in their 
ublick Acts, printed in Cambridge in New-England, and reprinted here ver- 
am, as followeth. 
Spectatissimis Pietate, et Illustrissimis Eximia Virtute Viris, D. Zohanni 
, inclytz Massachusetti Colonie Gubernatori, D. Johanni Endicotto 
Vice-Gubernatori, D. Thom. Dudlev, D. Rich, Bellinghamo, D. Joan Hum- 
phrydo, D. Israel Stoughtono. 
Nec non Reverendis pientissimisque viris Joanni Cottono, Ioan Wilsono, Ioan 
t, Tho. Weldo, Hugon Petro, Tho. Shepardo, Collegij 
larcvardenfis nov. Cantabr. inspectoribus fidelissimis, 
cxterisq ; Magistratibus, & Ecciesiaram 
ejusdem Colonix Presbyteris 
vigilantissimis. 

Has Thesés Philologicas, & Philosophicas, quas Deo duce, Preside Henrico 
Duastero, palam pro virili propugnare conabuntur, (honoris & ob- 
servantix gratia) dicant consecrantque in artibus libe- 
ralibus initiati Adolescentes. 

Benjamin Woodbrigus. Henricus Saltonstall. Natianiel Brusterus. 
Georgius Dotoningus. Lohannes Bulkleius. Samuel Belinghamus, 
Guliemus Hubbardus. Tohannes Wilsonus Tobias Bernardus. 


Theses Piilologicas. 
GRAMMATICAS. 


1, Linguarum Scientia est utilissima. 

2. Liter non exprimunt quantum yocis Organa esserunt. 
3. Hebriea est Linguarum Mater. 

Consonantes & vocales Hxebreorum sunt comtaex. 

. Punctationes chatephatx syllabam proprie non efficiunt. 
. Linguarum Greca est copiosissima. 

. Lingua Greeea est ad accentus pronuntianda. 

. Lingua Latina est eloquentissima. 


OID one 


RHETORICAS. 


. Rhetorica specie dissert a Logica. 

. In Elocutione perspicuitati cedit ornatus, ornatui copia. 
Actio primas tenet in pronuntiotione. 

Oratoris est celare Artem. 


>» tom 


LOGICAS, 


Universalia non sunt extra intellectum. 

Omnia Argumenta sunt relata. 

Causa sine qua non non est peculiaris causa a quatuor reliquis generalibus. 

Causa & Effectus sunt simul tempore. 

I)issentanea sunt que nota. 

Contrarietas est tantum inter duo. 

Sublato relato tollitur correlatum. 

Genus perfectum xqualiter communicatur speciebus. 

Tescimonium valet quantum testis. 
. Elenchorum doctrina in Logica non est necessaria. [possit. 
. Axioma contingens est, quod ita verum est, ut aliquando falsum esse 
. Precepta Artium debent esse Kata tévroc, caf’ abrd, xa’ dAov mpérov. 


Theses Philosophicas. 

ETHICAS. 
Philosophia practica est eruditions meta. 
Actio virtutis habitum antccellit. 
Voluntas est virtutis moralis subjectum. 
Voluntas est formuliter libera. 
Prudentia virtutum difficillima. 
Prudentia est virtus intellectuallis & moralis. 
Justitia mater omnitm virtutum. 
Mors potius subeunda quam aliquid culpe perpetrandum. 
Non injaste agit nisi qui libens agit. 
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10. Mentiri potest qui verum dicit. 
11. Juveni modestia summum Oranmentum. 


PHYSICAS. 


Corpus naturale mobile est subjectum Phisicee. 

Materia secunda non potest existere sine forma. 

Forma est accidens. 

Unius rei non est nisi unica forma constitutiva. 

Forma est principium individuationis. 

Privatio non est principium internum. 

Ex meris accidentibus non fit substantia. 

Quicquid movetur ab alio movetur. 

In omni motu movens simul est cum mobili. 
. Celum non movetur ab intelligentijs. 

Non dantur orbes in clo. [propriam. 
. Quodlibet Elementum habet unam ex primis qualitatibus sibi maximé 
. Putredo in humido fit a calore externo. 
. Anima non fit ex traduce. 
. Vehemens sensibile destruit sensum. 


PPV SSPE 


METAPHISICAS. 


1. Omne ens est bonum. 

2. Omne creatum est concretum. 

3. Quicquid xternum idem & immensum. 
4. Bonum Metaphysicum suscipit gradus. 


This was evidently got up in the interest of learning and 
piety, pretty much as circulars and programmes are in our day. 
The author of “New England's First Fruits,’ published in London 
in 1643, although evidently written in 1642, says: 


‘*After God had carried us safe to New-England, and wee had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d convenient places for 
Gods worship, and settled the Civill Government: One of the next things 
we longed for, and looked after, was to advance Learning and perpetuate it to 
posterity ; dreading to leave an illiterate Ministery to the Churches, when our 

resent Ministers shall lie in the Dust. And as we were thinking and consult- 
ing how to effect this great Work ; it pleased God to stir up the heart of one 
Mr. Harvard (a godly Gentleman, and a lover of Learning, there living 
amongst us) to give the one halfe of his Estate (it being in all about 1700. 1.) 
towards the erecting of a Colledge, and all his Library: after him another 
gave 300. |. others after them cast in more, and the publique hand of the 
State added the rest: the Colledge was, by common consent, appointed to be 
at Cambridge (a place very pleasant and accommodate), and is called (accord- 
ing to the name of the first founder) Harva:d Colledge. 

“The edifice is very faire and comely within and without, having in it a 
spacious Hall; (where they daily meet at Commons, Lectures) Exercises, and 
a large Library with some Bookes to it, the gifts of diverse of our friends, 
their Chambers and studies fitted for, and possessed by the Students, and all 
other roomes of Office necessary and convenient, with all needfull Offices 
thereto belonging: And by the side of the Colledge a faire Grammar Schoole, 
for the training up of young Schollars, and fitting of them for Academical 
Learning, that still as they are judged ripe, they may be received into the 
Colledge: of this Schoole Master Corlet is the Mr., who hath very well 
approved himselfe for his abilities, dexterity and painfulnesse in teaching and 

ucation of the youth under him. 

“Over the Colledge is master Dunster placed, as President, a learned con- 
scionable and industrious man, who hath so trained up, his Pupils in the 
tongues and Arts, and so seasoned them with the principles of Divinity and 
Christianity, that we have to our great comfort, (and in truth) beyond .our 
hopes, beheld their progresse in Learning and linesse also: the former of 
these hath appeared in their publique declamations in Zatine and Greeke, and 
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Disputations Logicall and Philosophicall, which they have beene wonted (be- 
sides their ordinary Exercises in the Colledge-Hall) in the audience of the 
Magistrates, Ministers, and other Schollars, for the probation of their growth 
in ing, upon set dayes, constantly once every moneth to make and 
uphold: The latter hath been manifestsd in sundry of them, by the savoury 
breathings of their Spirits in their godly conversation. Insomuch that we 
are confident, if these early blossomes may be cherished and warmed with 
the influence of the friends of Learning, and lovers of this pious worke, they 
will by the help of God, come to happy maturity in a short time.” 

Mr. Edward Johnson, in his Wonder. Working Providence of 
Zion's Saviour in New England, published in London in 1654, 
speaks in high commendation of President Dunster’s fitness for 
his position and for the great work of building up a college 
‘among a people the greater part of whom are devoted to the 
plough,’ and ‘are out of conceit with learning.’ But useful as 
Mr. Dunster proved to the cause of good learning, his services 
did not protect him from the inquisitorial spirit of the Court, 
which finally brought him under the condemnation of it, sub- 
jecting him to an admonition on Lecture day for preaching anti 
pedo-baptism, and finally to his resignation and retirement to 
Scituate, in the colony of Plymouth, where he died, in great 
destitution, with a desire to be buried near the college. 

It was the want of appreciation of higher learning, even for 
the clergy, that President Chauncy, who in the failure of the 
younger Winthrop to secure the services of ‘that brave old man, 
Johannes Amos Commenius,’ succeeded to the presidency in 
1654—combats in his sermon delivered the day after Commence. 
ment in 1655, which we shall hereafter reproduce as the earliest 
and ablest production of the kind which has rewarded our re- 
search into the history of the pedagogy and teaching of New 
England.* 

To the timely beneficence of the scholarly minister of Charles- 
town and the persistent activity and personal influence of the Con- 
gregational clergy of the Bay and New England generally, in 
behalf of “a School of the Prophets,” it is due that “the schoole 
at Newetowne” became “ Harvard Colledge at Cambridge,” and 
that “the little plant by the river side” took root and expanded 
into the mighty tree “whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nation.” 

*The title of this elaborate ee. Se the college in the only printed copy which we 


have seen, in the Lennox Library, is: 
“God's Mercy showed to his in giving them a Faithful Ministry and Schooles of 


feoreing. Jor the continual supplyes thereof. Delivered in a Sermon ached at Cam- 
bridge t. Pre of Harvard 


day after Commencement, by CHARLES CHAUNCY, B.D., 
in ‘New England. Published, with some additions thereunto, at the request 


of diverse Honoured and much Respected Friends, for Publick benefit as they judged. 
1 Thes. 5, 12.—We beseech you, brethren, to know them that labour amongst you and 

are over you in the Lord, and esteem them very —_ in Love, for their work's sake, 
Printed by Samuel Green, at Cambridge in New England, 1655. " 








INCORPORATED ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 
MASSACHUSETTS POLICY, 


ORIGIN AND EARLY USE OF TERM. 

The earliest English or American use of academy, as applied 
_ to an institution of instruction for youth, we find in Milton’s 
letter to Samuel Hartlib, in 1643, where the Academy, by which he 
designated his institute for a complete and generous culture, covers 
the whole field of the grammar school, the college within the 
university, and the university. The Non-conformists applied the 
term to their boarding schools, which in grade of instruction, 
resemble nearly the English Public School, or the endowed 
grammar school. . In this sense Defoe’s uses the term in his Essay 
on Projects first published in 1699, and at the same time employs 
it, in the general English usage, to designate an association of 
philologists to improve and prefect the English tongue like the 
French academy. In the essay cited,* Defoe gives the plan of an 
Academy for Music, with hints for cheap Sunday concerts; an 
Academy for Military Science and Practice; and an Academy for 
Women—the earliest project of a school of this grade for women 
in England or America by near a century. From Defoe we can 
easily trace the earliest use of the term in this country to Frank- 
lin, who acknowledges, in his autobiography, his indebtedness to 
Defoe’s Essay upon Projects as having influenced some of the 
principal events of his life, and designates his plan for public 
education of youth in Pennsylvania, a project of an academy.{ 

After Franklin's pamphlet, which had a very wide circulation, 
and which will be found bound up with other pamphlets of the 
revolutionary period in most of the old libraries of the country, 
the term, and the institution itself became quite common. In 
many states before 1800 Academies were established with Boards of 
Trustees, and certain corporate powers after the plan of Frank- 
lin, and not a few of them bore his name. 





* For the substance of this remarkable essay see Barnard’s Journal, Vol. XX VI, p. 417-432. 
+ The first Academy for Young Ladies in this country was established in Philadelphia, 1784. 
¢ Franklin’s Project for an Academy in 1749 will be found in Barnard’s Journal of Ed- 
ucation, Vol. XXVII, p. 81, and his strictures on the efforts afterwards made in his 
absence in Europe to strike out of the organization the English School, and give undue 
prominence to the Latin and Greek languages, will be found in the same volume. 














INCORPORATED ACADEMIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS POLICY OF INCORPORATED ACADEMIES. 


Tux earliest schools in Massachusetts, technically known as Free, 
Grammar, or Town schools, imparted secondary as well as element- 
ary instruction; but the needs of families not residing within towns 
on which such schools were made obligatory by law, led to the 
establishment of a class of institutions known as Academies, the 
public policy of which is set forth in the following document :— 


At the General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, held on the 
25th day of January, 1797, 


ORDERED, That the secretary be, and he hereby is, directed to cause the 
report of a committee of both houses on the subject of grants of land to sundry 
academies within this Commonwealth, to be printed with the resolves which 
shall pass the general court at the present session. 

And be it further ordered, That the grants of land specified in said report shall 
be made to the trustees of any association within the respective counties men- 
tioned in said report, where there is no academy at present instituted, who shall 
first make application to the general court for that purpose: provided, they pro- 
duce evidence that the sum required in said report is secured to the use of such 
institution: and provided, that the place contemplated for the situation of the 
academy be approved of by the legislature. 





Report on the subject of Academies at Large. Feb. 27, 1797. 


The committee of both Houses, to whom was referred the subject of acade- 
mies at large, and also sundry petitions for grants of public lands to particular 
academies, having accordingly considered the subject on general principles, and 
likewise the several petitions referred to them, submit the following report : 

On a general view of this subject, the committee are of opinion that the sys- 
tem hitherto pursued, of endowing academies with State lands ought to be con- 
tinued—but with several material alterations; first, that no academy, (at least 
not already erected,) ought to be encouraged by government, unless it have a 
neighborhood to support it of at least thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, not 
accommodated in any manner by any other academies, by any college or school 
answering the purpose of an academy; secondly, that every such portion of 
the Commonwealth ought to be considered as equally entitled to grants of State 
lands to these institutions, in aid of private donations; and thirdly, that no 
State lands ought to be granted to any academy, but in aid of permanent funds; 
secured by towns and individual donors: and therefore, previous to any such 
grant of State lands, evidence ought to be produced that such funds are legally 
secured, at least adequate to erect and repair the necessary buildings, to support 
the corporation, to procure and preserve such apparatus and books as may be 
necessary, and to pay a part of the salaries of the preceptors. 

In attending to the particular cases, the committee find that fifteen academies 
have already been incorporated in this Commonwealth; also Derby School, 
which serves all the general purposes of an academy, but that the academy at 
Marblehead probably will only serve the purposes of a town school. And the 
committee are of opinion that the three colleges established and endowed by 
the State and private donors, will serve many of the purposes of academies in 
their respective neighborhood, so that if four or five academies more shall be 
allowed in those parts of the Commonwealth whiere they may be most wanted, 
there will be one academy to every 25,000 inhabitants, and probably, therefore, 
they must struggle with many difficulties until the wealth and population of the 
State shall be very considerably increased; for however useful colleges and 
academies may be for many purposes, yet it is very obvious that the great body 
of the people will and must educate their children in town district schools, 
where they can be boarded or supported by their parents. 

The committee find that of the fifteen academies already incorporated, seven 
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of them have haa’grants of State lands, that at Fryeburgh of 15,000 acres, and 
the other six, at ias, Hallowell, Berwick, Marblehead, Taunton, and Lei- 
cester, one township each. To extend this plan of a township to each academy 
to those academies already allowed, and to those which from local circumstances 
may be justly claimed, would require the grants of twelve or thirteen town- 
ships more. The committee think this number too large, and therefore propose 
half a township of six miles square, of the unappropriated lands in the district 
of Maine, to be granted to each academy having secured to it the private funds 
of towns and individual donors before-described, to be laid out or assigned 
(with the usual reservations) by the committee for the sale of eastern lands. 

Of the eight academies already incorporated and not endowed by the Com- 
monwealth, part appear to have been endowed by towns and individuals; and 
as to part, no satisfactory evidence is produced of such endowments. 

It appears that Dummer’s Academy, in Newbury, has legally secured to it a 
permanent fund for its support, by a private donor, to the amount of $6,000; 
and that Phillips Academy, in Andover, has a fund something larger, secured 
in like manner; that each of these academies was established in a proper situ- 
ation. 

It appears that the academies in Groton and Westford are about seven miles 
apart, both in the county of Middlesex, and with a neighborhood perhaps not 
80 adequate as could be wished to the support of two; that each of them has 
received the donations of towns and individuals to the amount of about $2,500, 
and that each of them is now much embarrassed for want of funds, but both of 
these academies have been incorporated and countenanced by the legislature, 
and must be considered as fully adequate for the county of Middlesex. 

On the whole the committee propose an immediate grant of half a township 
of the description aforesaid, to each of these four academies. As to the acade- 
mies at Portland, Westfield and New Salem, and in the county of Plymouth, 
the committee propose that half a township, of the description aforesaid, be 
granted to each of them: provided, each of them shall, within three years, pro- 
duce evidence that there is a permanent fund legally secured to each by town 
or individual donors, to the amount of $3,000, and that the Act establishing an 
Academy in the town of Plymouth be repealed, and an Act be passed establish- 
ing an Academy in the county of Plymouth, on the principles of the petition 
from that county; and that half a township of land be granted to each of the 
counties of Barnstable, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Dukes County, and Hancock, 
for the purpose of an Academy; provided they shall, within three years, sever- 
ally furnish evidence that funds are secured by towns or individual donors to 
the amount of $3,000, for the support of each of the said academies. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Education (Hon. Charles W. 
Upham, Chairman,) in a Report dated March 30, 1859—after recit- 
ing the above report, as proceeding from a Committee “composed 
of leading and experienced men, of whom Nathan Dane of Beverly 
was one,”—“and as published by the General Court, containing most 
decisive and emphatic annunciation of the policy of the State”’— 


remark: 


The following principles appear to have been established, as determining the 
relations of academies to the Commonwealth. They were to be regarded as in 
many respects and to a considerable extent, public schools; as a part of an 
organized system of public and universal education; as opening the way, for 
all the people, to a higher order of instruction than the common schools can 
supply, and as a complement to them, towns, as well as the Commonwealth, 
were to share, with individuals, the character of founders, or legal visitors of 
them. They were to be distributed, as nearly as might be, so as to accommo- 
date the different districts or localities of the State, according to a measure of 
population, that is, 25,000 individuals. In this way they were to be placed 
within the reach of the whole people, and their advantages secured, as equally 
and effectively as possible, for the common benefit. 





DUMMER ACADEMY, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


Compiled from Centennial Address of NEHEMIAH CLEAVELAND, LL. D., 1863, and from items 
furnished by the present Principal, Rev. EBENEZER G. PARSONS. 





HISTORY. : 

The founder of Dummer Academy, William Dummer, died on the 
10th of October, 1761. By his will, he set apart his dwelling-house 
and farm of nearly three hundred acres in Newbury for the establish- 
- ment of a Grammar School, to stand forever on the farm. The prop- 
erty was given in trust to Messrs. Foxcroft and Chauncy, of Boston, 
and Mr. Nathaniel Dummer of Newbury, and to their heirs and as- 
signs forever, the rents and profits to be employed in erecting a school- 
house and in support of a master. 

In pursuance of the policy of the State, embodied in the legislation 
of 1797, the Dummer Academy received from the State a grant of a 
half township of land in the province of Maine. From this grant, 
together with a bequest of $6,000 from a private donor, the present 
investment has been derived. ; 

Buildings and Grounds.—In conformity with the will, the trustees 
put up, during the year 1762, a small school-building. It was in the 
humble style and on the moderate scale which characterized the country 
school-houses of that day,—a square, one-story structure, not much 
more, probably, than twenty feet on a side. It stood nearly on the site 
of the present academic edifice. The farm of three hundred acres, 
with the mansion-house, remain, and afford to the school a moderate 
rent. A large outlay has recently been made in improvement on the 
academy grounds and building, especially in the entire reorganization 
of the upper story, so that the institution now affords, in all respects, 
an. attractive and beautiful place for study. 

Course of Study.—The ability to read English well was the simple 
condition imposed by the founder for admission to the school. Yet 
under the first teacher, boys received the most thorough drill in Latin 
and Greek. ‘To fit his boys for College, and fit them well, was Master 
Moody’s ambition and pride ; and though a majority of them stopped . 
short of the collegiate course, still he believed that even for them 
there was no other discipline of equal value.” Though he lived long 
before the days of gymnastic apparatus and instruction, he looked 
carefully after the amusements, the health and the safety of the boys. 
In the matter of bathing, his regulations were strict and peculiar 
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The time and the place were fixed by him. The state of the tide was 
carefully observed ; and if the favorable moment happened to come in 
the midst of school hours, he suspended work for a while and sent the 
boys out to bathe, so important in his view was the salubrious immer- 
sion. For greater safety, he divided the school into two bands. The 
‘smaller lads and mere novices in swimming went to the little river,—a 
comparatively shallow stream; while all who could be trusted in 
deeper water ran off in the opposite direction, and plunged into the 
broader estuary. 

The school was designed to enlarge and extend the course of study 
in the Common Schools, ana to be in a special manner preparatory to 


the College. Its esta'.is | xnt marked an era in popular education, in 
that it was the first exts. ‘hed for the benefit of the whole people, not 
being dependent, }ixe the “ Grammar School,” upon municipal and 
local support and patronage. he school has maintained its original 
character throughowt Si< entire period of its existence, and has in a 
general and particuler way beev a model upon which kindred institu- 


tions have been establisucu. Besides the classical course, heretofore 
pursued, an English course of study is arranged, and pupils of both 
sexes are now admitted who desire the more general and thorough 
education in English branches, either with or without the languages. 

The classical course affords the opportunity for a thorough fit for the 
New England Colleges. 

The instruction is thorough, and based upon the principle that a 
man’s education is the discipline he receives. This is regarded as of 
more importance than the mere acquisition of knowledge. 

#& set of apparatus, adequate to illustrate all the important princi- 
ples of natural philosophy and chemistry, is owned by the Sons of 
Dammer, and devoted to the use of the institution. Experimental 
lectures on these subjects are given during the fall term. The class in 
surveying practises field exercises with the aid of a superior set of 
instruments. 

Society of the Sons of Dummer.—“ The objects of this institution, 
besides the cultivation of friendly intercourse and social affections 
amongst its members, are to promote and extend the usefulness and 
reputation of the Academy, and to excite a laudable emulation among 
the pupils for the time being, by the distribution of honorary pre- 
miums among those who shall be distinguished by diligence in their 
studies, by conformity to the rules of the Academy, and the directions 
of the preceptor and other instructors, and by habitual decency and 
correctness in their deportment ; and, as the funds shall be competent, 
to make additions to the library, and to secure such philosophical and 
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astronomical instruments as may be thought useful and proper for the 
improvement of the pupils.” 

The institution was formed under the promptings and exertions of 
Mr. Dudley Atkins Tyng, a former pupil and admirer of Moody. Its 
first meeting was held at Newburyport, June 22, 1822, and consisted 
of the following gentlemen: Dudley Atkins Tyng, Nathan Noyes, 
Jacob Gerrish, Jonathan G. Johnson, and Eleazer Johnson, Jr. At 
the second meeting, June 29, Jeremiah Nelson, Edward Sprague Rand, 
and: Alfred Pike were present ; and, with those first named, deserve to 
be.held;in honored remembrance as the founders of the society. 

Of more, than one hundred members elected, more than half had 
been pupils of Master Moody. Of these, eight individuals constitated 
themselves patrons of the society by the required payment of fifty 
dollars ($50) each; six became life members, each paying twenty 
dollars. ($20). 

The fund thus raised, with the annual payments from other mem- 
bers, enabled the society to offer prizes for meritorious conduct and 
scholarship. The society’s fund continues unimpaired, and with the 
annual income of five hundred dollars ($500), bequeathed by the late 
Moody Kent, Esq., affords the means of making necessary additions 
to the library and philosophical apparatus; also of awarding prizes 
annually to such pupils as in the judgment of the trustees. by their 
good behavior and attainments are entitled to such marks of dis- 
tinction. 

For the work accomplished by the school, the reader is referred to 
_ the very interesting centennial address of Nehemiah Cleaveland, 
LL.D. Amongst its early students were such distinguished person- 
ages as Theophilus Parsons, Rufus King, Professors Pearson, Webber, 
and Smith, William Prescott, Samuel Sewall, Samuel Tenney, and 
Nathaniel Gorham, with scores of others scarcely less eminent; all of 
whom—some in one department of civil, political, and social life, some 
in another—have exerted an incalculable influence in moulding and 
directing the life of the people and the nation. 

The number of its graduates must be counted by thousands. The 
school has had varying success, and been quite distinguished for periods 
of rest—for vacations. Mr. Cleaveland’s address takes rather of an 
unhopeful view. of the future of the Academy; but it evidently has 
still its mission, and is doing good work for the community and the 
few scholars who attend it from abroad. At present the school is 
open to girls as well as boys. 

Government.—The management of the school was placed by the 
founder in charge of Byfield parish; the choice of the parish as to a 
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teacher was to be expressed through the minister for the time, and a 
committee of five frecholders duly elected.. The parish, however, had 
no control over the farm or other property ; that was committed to 
the three feoffees. It had no control over the master, beyond the sim- 
ple act of appointing him; for he could be removed only by the 
‘overseers of Harvard College on the ground of incompetency or 
immorality. 

Evidently the parish were not satisfied with the relation which their 
committee sustained to the Academy, for, in 1764, the representative 
in the General Court was instructed to present the following questions 
to that body, with a request that it should answer and settle the 
same :— 


“1, Who are the Persons that are to Rent sd. farm, to repair the Buildings, 
to Receive the Rents and pay the same to the Teacher of the School?” 

“2. What number of these persons mentioned in the sd. Gov. Dummer’s 
will (to direct and appoint in the affair of the Master And Said school) are 
to be agreed, so as to make a valid act?” 

“3. Who is to be Judg or Say when Scholars are qualified for sd. School, 
According to the Will of the Doner, and What other Larning besides Gram- 
mar, that first Being Duly Regarded, is to be taught in sd. School.” 

“4thly. Who are the Persons that are to have the Care and Inspection of 
sd, Master and School?” 


** This literal transcript of the records indicates,” says Mr. Cleave- 
land, ‘‘ that the school was not founded too soon.” It does not appear 
that the Byfield people were enlightened upon these points. From 
this time until 1782, the five freeholders were elected duly as the year 
came round, but their labors were not onerous, for Mr. Moody literally 
conducted the school in every respect ; the trustees under the will did 
nothing and had nothing to do. 

By the Act of incorporation in 1782, all the functions of the five free- 
holders were transferred to a board of trustees, under which form the 
government of the institution has continued to be administered to the 
present time. 

A: complete list of the trustees will be found in the centennial 
address of Mr. Cleaveland, already referred to: it comprises a presi- 
dent of Harvard College, seventy to eighty of the men of Essex and 
the adjoining counties, most eminent in the offices of the State, of the 
church, and of professional life, whose wisdom in counsel and in the 
conduct of its pecuniary interests have enabled the institution to do 
its distinguished werk for more’than a century of its existence. 

Mr. Cleaveland intimates that had the counsels of the most far- 
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seeing of these men oftener prevailed, the Academy might have 
greatly extended the sphere of its benign influence. 

Teachers.—After Master Moody graduated at Cambridge, in 1746, 
he took charge of the York Grammar School, which he faised to a high 
degree of celebrity. Though this was only a public town school, its 
reputation was such that it attracted pupils from other places. Under 
his management, with his brother Joseph as steward, major-domo 
and outside manager-general, the school at Byfield soon had an attend- 
ance of from seventy to eighty boys, and the mansion-house from 
twenty to twenty-five boarders. This extraordinary prosperity was 
due in part to the monopoly which the school had; but if boys did 
sometimes come to Dummer because there was no other school to go 
to, they remained, because they found there all that they desired. For 
nineteen years Master Moody conducted the school. 

“Our knowledge of this man,” says Mr. Cleaveland, “is wholly 
traditional.” He had “a large and somewhat coarse exterior, motions 
which had more of vigor than of grace,—that easy power of command 
which marks some men as if born to rule,—that liveliness of feeling, 
thought, manner, and speech, which, perhaps, more than any other 
quality, commends. manhood to boyhood,—a professional zeai border- 
ing on enthusiasm,—the zeal which gives to its possessor a facility 
and influence that minds more evenly balanced rarely attain,—a sturdy 
will, persevering energy, great earnestness, and evident sincerity,— 
such I conceive to have been the prominent characteristics of Master 
Moody, as he appeared in his best days.” “It was in Latin and 
Greek, especially the former, that his strength as a scholar and teacher 
mainly lay.” To mathematics and natural sciences, to common arith- 
metic, even, he made no pretension ; and these branches when taught 
here, were never taught by him. 

No document or record remains to show the terms and conditions 
under which the first master, Mr. Moody, took the charge. Still we 
know very nearly what they must have been. He had the “ mansion- 
house” to live in, and might turn it to profitable account by boarding 
some of the boys. He had also all that he could get from a large and 
valuable farm. He was permitted, moreover, to collect from his pupils 
& moderate tuition fee; at least, such was his practice. 

“ Let it not be imagined,” says Mr. Cleaveland, “that Mr. Moody 
was a mere classical drill-sergeant, or that his sole power as an edu- 
cator lay in his knowledge and skill as a teacher of language. 
Imbued himself with the noblest views of life and duty, punctual, 
upright, conscientious and benevolent,—and more than all a Christian, 
humbie and sincere,—his best endeavors, aims, and influence were of 
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the moral kind. And if,” he says, “in the. words of Lovell Edge. 
worth, you ask,— 


* How did he rule them,—by what arts ? 


' Edgeworth should give the answer,— 
; “He knew the way to touch their hearts.’ ” 


The principals of the school, with the date of entering and leaving 
institution, have been as follows :— 


Began. Graduated. Ended. 
1762; - Samuel Moody, . : Harvard, . 1790 
1791, . Rev. Isaac Smith, ‘ Harvard,. . - 1809 
1809, . Dr. Benjamin Allen, . - . Union (?), 1811 
1811, Dr. Abiel Abbot, . 7 . . Harvard, . - 1819 
1820, Samuel Adams, . ‘ ‘ - Harvard, - 1821 
1821, Nehemiah Cleaveland, LL.D., . e ‘ i - 1840 
1840, . Rev. Frederic A. Adams, . . Dartmouth,. - 1847 
1847, . Rev. Henry Durant, . Yale, . . 1849 
1849, . Rev. Ariel P. Shute, . s - Bowdoin, 1851 
1851, . Rev. Marshall Henshaw, . Amherst, . - 1861(?) 
1862(?), . John S. Parsons, . x 6 . ° - 1863(?) 
1868(?), . Solon Albee, ae eae or | »- 1064 
1864, . EdgarL.Foster,. . . ° -  « 1864 
1864(?), . Levi W. Stanton, . a P ‘ . 1872(?) 
1872, . Rev. E.G. Parsons, . ‘ . ° ‘ - 


Very interesting biographical notices of many of the above, also of 
a number of the assistants, may be found in Mr. Cleaveland’s address. 

Location.—The school is located in Byfield Parish, Newbury, four 
miles from Newburyport. 


[Wrt11amM DuMMER was born in Boston in 1677. Of his early life and edu- 
cation no particulars are on record. His name first appears in history as com- 
missioner for his native colony, living in Plymouth, England, when (1716) and 
where he received his appointment as lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 
His father-in-law, Governor Joseph Dudley, had just retired from office, and 
was succeeded by Governor Samuel Shute. On the departure of Governor 
Shute to England, the lieutenant-governor was called to act for six years as 
chief magistrate, and in that capacity, in difficult and trying emergencies, ad- 
wey the government with firmness and discretion. He died October 10, 





PHILLIPS ACADEMY, AT ANDOVER. 


BY REV. C. HAMMOND, MONSON. 





HISTORY. 

Phillips Academy, at Andover, was founded April 21, 1778, by a 
gift deed of the original donors, including a constitution for the insti- 
tution established by them. The board of trustees was organized 
April 28, 1778, and the name of Phillips School was given to the 
institation. It was ordered that the number cf pupils to be admitted 
should be limited to thirty, preference to be given to those who were 
“to be instructed in the learned languages,” and no others were to. be 
received, unless the full number should be incomplete for a month. 
Mr. Eliphalet Pearson, one of the trustees, who was then teacher of 
the town Grammar School and had been freely consulted in the whole 
process of drafting the constitution, was elected preceptor. At the 
time of the organization, Rev. Jonathan French of Andover, one of 
the trustees, preached a sermon. On the morning of April 30, 1778, 
the school was opened in due form, with thirteen pupils, and ip less- 
than a month the full complement of thirty was made up. 

The first arrangements were soon modified, in consequence of the 
number of applicants for admission. At the close of the first term, a 
charge was made upon each scholar by the trustees, at the suggestion 
of Judge Phillips, the projector of the school, to pay the salary of an 
assistant and incidental expenses. 

On the 4th of October, 1780, the institution was incorporated under 
the title of Phillips Academy at Andover. 

Founders and Benefactors.—The original founders were Hon. Samuel 
Phillips of North Andover, Mass., and his brother, Dr. John Phillips 
of Exeter, N.H. Subsequently, a third brother, Hon. William Phillips 
of Boston, and his son, Lieut. Governor William Phillips of Boston, 
contributed by their donations a sum nearly equal to the gifts of the 
original founders. The following summary gives a statement of the 
benefactions of each of the four donors of the Phillips family :— 


Hon. Samuel Phillips, of North Andover, . Q 4 . ° $6,000 00 
Hon. John Phillips, LL. D., of Exeter,N.H., . . . «. 81,000 00 
Hon. William Phillips, of Boston, . : ‘ : . 1 6,000 00 
His Honor William Phillips,of Boston, . . . . . 28,000 00 


769 49 $71,000 00 
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Dr. John Phillips, of Exeter, was the munificent founder and patron 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, to which he gave $100,000. Lieut. 
Governor William Phillips gave to the Theological Seminary of 
Andover, under the control of trustees of Phillips Academy, the sum 
of $12,000; and Madame Phillips and her son, Col. John Phillips, 
endowed the Theological Seminary with $20,000. 

The “projector and chief patron” of Phillips Academy was Lieut. 
Governor Samuel Phillips, son of the senior founder, Hon. Samuel 
Phillips of North Andover, and grandson of Rev. Samuel Phillips of 
South Andover. He is commonly designated Judge Phillips, to dis- . 
tinguish him from others of the family having the same name. 
Though not a direct contributor to the funds of the Academy, he was 
chiefly instrumental in causing the munificent donations of his rela- 
tives. His agency in founding the Academy and his life-long interest 
in its welfare, are fully set forth in the memoir of Judge Phillips, 
written by Prof. John L. Taylor, D. D., of Andover, and long the 
treasurer of Phillips Academy. 

Judge Phillips was born February 5,1752. He had the best oppor- 
tunities of a complete liberal education at that time possible. His 
father and grandfather were graduates of Harvard College. He was 
fitted for college at Dummer Academy, under the charge of the famous 
master, Samuel Moody, and graduated at Harvard in 1771, at the age 
of nineteen, with high rank in a large class distinguished for its 
talented men, At Dummer Academy and in College, he was contem- 
porary with Eliphalet Pearson, first principal of Phillips Academy. 

He was a most ardent patriot of the Revolution. During his college 
life the General Court held two sessions at Cambridge, and the students 
were greatly moved by their deliberations. All his relatives were 
zealous patriots,—Josiah Quincy, Jr., a great actor in the opening of 
the great drama, was his cousin by marriage. 

Four years after his graduation he was elected, at the age of twenty- 
three, by his native town, a member of the Provincial Congress, 
which met at Watertown in 1775. The proscribed patriots, Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, were members. In this body he took a 
very active part. When Washington, then in command at Cambridge, 
reported, in December, that the stock of powder was “ fearfully small,” 
Mr. Phillips proposed, January 3, 1776, to the Congress to erect a 
powder-mill at Andover with their consent, which was promptly given. 
He hastened home and purchased his mill site, for which a canal of 
some distance was necessary. He called his neighbors together and 
said, ‘I want your help and will pay you if the business pays; if it 
fails, you must lose your labor. The powder is needed for the com- 
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mon cause and we must work together.” His appeal was responded 
to. The mill-race was dug as volunteer work in the dead of winter. 
The mill was ready on the 10th-of May to furnish supplies for the 
army in great quantities, and proved to be an enterprise on which'the 
success of the war in defence of liberty seemed to depend. 

A single year only after his first movement in his powder-mill enter- 
prise,—that is, in January, 1777,—Judge Phillips made the first pur- 
chase of lands for the founding of the Academy, and on the 29th of 
May following, he obtained a bond from Dr. John Phillips, of Exeter, 
for the payment of his share of the proposed endowment. At the same 
period, he was giving his most earnest attention to plans involving 
the character, purposes, and administration of the proposed seminary, 
which finally resulted in a constitution for a school designed for 
secondary education, differing from any previously existing, and serv- 
ing as a model, in several important respects, for nearly all the New 
England Academies that have since been established, and of many 
institutions in the Western States. 

Thus the foundations of the first proper New England Academy 
began to be laid by men of strong faith in God, who, at one and the 
same time, were the most zealous defenders of liberty in the gloomiest 
years of the Revolution, and the most munificent and wisest patrons 
of liberal learning. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, president of Harvard University, a student of 
Phillips Academy during its first term in 1778, at a celebration held 
eighty years after that date, paid the following tribute to the memory 
of the first fouuders :— 


“They were my relatives. No man living can have the same knowledge 
of them which I possess. I have been an inmate in every one of their fam- 
ilies, and have participated in their devotions before religion had passed 
from the domestic altar to the retirement of the mind. 

“The three brothers were all exemplary in social, moral, and religious 
life; diligent in business; economical in the strictest sense of the word. 
All were prosperous. Each accumulated a fortune according to the stand- 
ard of the period. 

“Samuel Phillips, Jr., son of the eldest, concentrated in himself the affec- 
tions of all the brothers. His zeal, talents, and consentaneous piety, enkin- 
dled and excited into activity the inherent charitable and public spirit of 
the whole family. I was well acquainted with him,—intimately, as far as 
difference in our age and pursuits permitted. I should rejoice, if the occa- 
sion allowed, to give utterance to my deep sense of his many virtues, of a 
life devoted to every lofty design; active in every generous purpose ; fore- 
most in fulfilling every duty in private life, the legislative hall, or on the 
bench ; for twenty years the presiding officer of the state senate; and when 
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he died, Lieut. Governor of the Commonwealth,—in whose character, with- 
out ostentation or display, was beautifully illustrated the religious principle 
in stimulating, directing, and giving syccess to every useful and elevated 
purpose of private and public life.” [Speech at the Semi-Centennial Cele- 
bration of Andover Theological Seminary, August 5, 1858.] 


The Peabody Foundation.—In 1866, a fund of $25,000 was given 
to endow a professorship in mathematics and natural science, by 
George Peabody, Esq., of London, and a native of Danvers, Mass. 
This professor is called “‘ Peabody Instructor of Natural Sciences.” 


Summary of Endowments. 


Dr. John Phillips, including farm, $12,580, ‘ ; . + $31,000 00 
Hon. Samuel and John Phillips, . ‘ ' ‘ ; - - 10,300 00 
His Honor William Phillips, . : ee ; - « 15,845 00 
Hon. William Phillips, ; ‘ ag ° eer 4,633 00 
Foxcroft donation, . ° ‘ . ; . : . 532 00 
Students’ educational fand, . ° ; ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 4,750 00 
Peabody fund, . : on Bendend oo gt he - « 25,000 00 
Clark scholarship (1868), : ° ° “ e . ‘ ° 1,000 00 
Farrar fund (1878), . . ‘ - « 15,000 00 
Sinking fund, given by Dr. Ebeneser ‘Alden, 1874, Seer eee 1,000 00 


Greek prize fund, gift of Rev. Joseph Cook towards a $500, . 100 00 
Taylor Centennial fund, to accumulate 100 years, or till it 

reaches $100,000, gift of Rev. J. L. Taylor, 1876, . ° ‘ 100 00 
Legacy of Roswell C. Smith, an alumnus, 1876, ‘ é ; 500 00 


$119,260 00 


Many donations of the Phillipses and of Samuel Farrar, Esq., were 
given to discharge “‘the treasurer’s balance.” Squire Farrar gave the 
bulk of his salary as treasurer for various improvements which he 
desired. He spent a great deal of money for the teachers’ seminary, 
which was a costly experiment. A full list of benefactors ought to 
include the donors of the new academy building, the sustentation fund 
for Mrs. S. H. Taylor, etc. The largest gift made at one time was 
that of George Peabody. It is supposed that Samuel Farrar gave 
more than any other benefactor, his gifts extending through a period 
of sixty years. 

Trusteeship and Government and General Design.—The trustees 
are a close corporation, consisting of thirteen members, and have 
the powers and functions usually vested in college and university 
trustees. A major part must consist of laymen and respectable 
freeholders, and a major part must not consist of residents of the 
town in which the seminary is situated. The master of the Academy 
must, forever, be a member of the board. 
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PRINCIPALS. 

Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D., was the first principal of Phillips 
Academy. He was appointed in 1778, and served eight years. He was 
born at Byfield, Newbury, Mass., in 1752, and fitted for College in his 
native town, under Samuel Moody, the famous master of the Dummer 
School, where he was a fellow-pupil of Samuel Phillips, Jr., of Andover. 
He graduated at Harvard with great distinction, in 1773. On leaving 
College he taught a Grammar School in Andover. He was a zealous 
Whig in the Revolution, and assisted his friend, Judge Phillips, in his 
projects to aid the patriotic cause. He was consulted in drafting the 
constitution of the Academy, of which he was an original trustee, and 
held the office forty-eight years, till his death, in 1826. In 1786, he 
was appointed professor of Hebrew and Oriental literature in Harvard 
College, and served twenty years. Besides teaching Hebrew, he was 
lecturer on English grammar, and a most accomplished teacher of 
rhetoric at Cambridge. Dr. Allen said that “the skill and taste and 
the severe criticism of Dr. Pearson had a most beneficial effect on the 
style of composition at the College.” Prof. Park is authority for 
saying that Dr. Pearson “occasionally spent the entire night in cor- 
recting the compositions of the students, in order that he might spend 
the day in the multiplied extra official duties which were heaped upon 
him.” 

Returning to Andover, Dr. Pearson engaged most earnestly to 
effect the original design of the founders of Phillips Academy, to estab- 
lish a theological seminary in connection with the school for secondary 
education. “His zeal and perseverance,” said President Quincy, 
“were irresistible” in this great enterprise. ‘‘ What no other man 
would have dared to attempt, with any hope of success, he effected.” 

It was the rare good fortune of Phillips Academy that Eliphalet 
Pearson was its first principal, and as such the originator of a most 
carefully designed policy of instruction and administration. This 
policy was cherished by him, as a trustee of commanding influence, 
for nearly half a century. His many varied natural gifts were rendered 
effective, for the great services of his long career, by a liberal culture 
unsurpassed by his contemporaries. He was a man of letters and a 
man of affairs. He was a wise and most successful teacher of a 
Grammar School before he was the principal of the Academy. He 
was preeminent as an instructor in the University, and was the first 
appointed professor of sacred literature in the Andover Theological 
Seminary. No man of his times better understood the routine of every 
grade of schools or had a broader view of the uses of learning in its 
relations to life in all callings and professions. 
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Ebenezer Pemberton, LL. D., was appointed principal in 1786. 
He was born in Boston in 1747; graduated at Princeton in 1765; was 
a tutor at Princeton in 1769, and very popular. When he resigned his 
tutorship he received a complimentary and valedictory address in 
Latin, by James.Madison. He studied theology with Dr. Hopkins of 
Newport, R. I., but never preached. He studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in Rhode Island in 1777, but never practised. Having 
served very successfully as rector of Plainfield Academy, Conn., he 
succeeded Dr. Pearson at Andover, where he remained until 1793. 
He afterwards taught ten years at Billerica, Mass., and many years 
at Boston, where he died, June 25, 1835, aged eighty-nine. Rev. Dr. 
Abiel Abbot (H. C. 1792), his assistant at Phillips Academy, said 
that the schools had a high reputation under his administration. He 
was an accurate, faithful and successful teacher. He was a gentleman 
of the old school in manners, and by his dignity, courtesy, and kind- 
ness, he won the affections of his pupils. 

Mark Newman, A. M., was appointed principal in 1794, and 
served fourteen years. He was born at Ipswich, September 7, 1772; 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1793. He served one year in the Academy 
as an assistant. The institution was successful during his long 
administration. After his resignation, in 1810, he continued in the 
trusteeship till 1836. He died June 15, 1859. 

John Adams, LL. D., was born at Canterbury, Conn., September 
18,1772. He graduated at Yale College in 1795, and taught the Acad- 
emy in lis native town three years. In 1800, he was appointed rec- 
tor of Plainfield Academy, Conn., and in 1803, the preceptor of Bacon 
Academy in Colchester, Conn. In June, 1810, he was chosen prin- 
cipal of Phillips Academy in Andover, in which office he continued 
twenty-three years. In all the institutions under his charge, he was 
always regarded as a faithful teacher, and an excellent disciplina- 
rian. His last years were spent in Jacksonville, Ill., during which he 
was preéminently useful in the cause of Sunday schools. He died 
April 24, 1863, in his ninety-first year. 

Osgood Johnson, M. A., the fifth principal of Phillips Academy, 
was born at Andover, Mass., September 9, 1803; graduated at Dart- 
mouth, 1828. He was an assistant teacher of the Academy from 1828 
to 1832, and principal from 1832 till his death, which occurred June 
9, 1837, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. He had won a high 
reputation as a teacher. 

Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D., was appointed principal in 1838. He 
was born in Londonderry, N. H., October 3, 1807; graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1832; was tutor at Dartmouth in 1836. He died in 
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office, January 29, 1871. He was longer in service than any of his 
predecessors. At the time of his death, he ranked with the first clas- 
sical teachers the country has produced. In zeal, energy and fidelity 
to all the duties of his trust, he was surpassed by no one of his con- 
temporaries. Most honorable tributes to his memory have been pub- 
lished by Professors Park and Churchill of Andover, and many others. 

Frederic W. Tilton, A. M., a graduate of Harvard University in 
1862, was appointed principal in 1872, and, to the regret of the trust- 
ees and scholars, resigned in 1873, to take the charge of Rogers 
High School at Newport, R. I. 

Rev. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, A. M., was born at New Ipswich, N. H., 
November 25, 1839; graduated at Dartmouth, 1860; principal of 
Appleton Academy from 1860 to 1864; graduated at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1867; principal of Educational Institutions, Look- 
out Mountain, Tenn., 1867-1872; appointed principal of Phillips 
Academy, 1873. 

Courses of Study and Departments of Instruction.—From the first 
opening of the school, in 1778, instruction has been given in classical 
and English studies. But the preparation of candidates for College 
has always been a prominent object, and hence this department of in- 
struction has always been assigned to the special care of the principal. 

The thorough training of young men for business pursuits, and 
especially for service as teachers in Public Schools, has always been 
considered as an important design of the institution. Hence a distinct 
department of English has always been maintained. In 1831, a special 
department for the training of Common School teachers was estab- 
lished, which was continued for many years under the special charge 
of eminent educators, such as Rev. S. R. Hall, LL. D., Rev. Lyman 
Coleman, D. D., William H. Wells, LL. D., Alonzo Gray, LL. D., 
James S. Eaton, A. M., and others. 

In both the classical and English departments, a great many teachers 
have been employed under the general title of assistants. Their terms 
of service have been generally short, but some have been long retained. 
Many of them have been distinguished in all the learned professions 
as teachers in other Academies and in Colleges, and in the highest 
offices in the civil service. 

The following scheme will give the course of study in the English 
and classical departments for the year 1876 :— 

CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Preparatory Year. 
First Term.—Latin grammar ; Latin lessons; arithmetic; English analysis. 


SEconpD TrrM.—Latin grammar, continued; Latin lessons; exercises in 
writing Latin; arithmetic; physical geography. 
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Tuirp TerM.—Latin grammar; Cesar, Gallic War—Book I.; arithmetic, 

completed; botany. ‘ : : 
Junior Year. 

First TerM.—Cesar, completed; Greek grammar; Greek lessons; algebra, 
Soar simple equations; Roman history and ancient geography (twice a 
week). 

Sreconp TERM.—Sallust’s Catilina; Greek lessons, completed; algebra, to 
quadratics; Roman history and ancient geography (twice a week). 

THIRD TERM.—Sallust, completed; Cicero’s Orations, begun; Anabasis, be- 
gun; algebra, completed; Roman history, completed (twice a week). 


Middle Year. 

First TeERM.—Cicero, continued ; Anabasis—Book I. completed ; French (or 
German); Greek history (twice a week). 

- SECOND TeRM.—Ovid; Anabasis—Book III.; French (or German); Greek 
history (twice a week). 

Tuirp TeRM.—Ovid, completed; Anabasis—Book IV.; French (or German); 
soo (twice a week); Latin composition and Greek composition (once 
a@ week). 

Senior Year. 

First TEerM.—Virgil—Eneid (six books); Homer’s [liad (three books); 
geometry ; Greek composition and Latin composition (once a week). 

SECOND TeRM.—Virgil—Eclogues ; Cicero—De Senectute ; Herodotus—Book 
poet ) algebra, review; Greek composition and Latin composition (once a 
week). 

THIRD TERM.—Cicero, completed; Anabasis—Book II. (or equivalent) ; al- 
gebra, review =e eee Latin and Greek, reviewed ; arithmetic, reviewed ; 
geometry, review 

ELOCUTION AND ART OF COMPOSITION.—One recitation a week in each class 
is devoted either to elocution, or English composition, or written translations. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


Junior Year. 
First Term.—Arithmetic; grammar; geography; reading and spelling, 


through the year. 
SeconD TerM.—Arithmetic; grammar; history of the United States; physi- 


cal geography. : : f 

THIRD Tanu.—Arithmetio; algebra, commenced; history; anatomy and 
physiology. 

. Middle Year. 

First TerM.—Algebra; book-keeping; study of the English language— 
Milton; physics. 

SEconD TerRM.—Algebra; geometry; manual of the Constitution; princi- 
ples.of composition; physics, continued. 

THIRD TERM.—Geometry, continued; botany; study of the English lan- 
guage—Shakespeare ; physics, completed. 


Senior Year. 
First TeERM.—Trigonometry and surveying; chemistry, with laboratory 
work ; intellectual philosophy ; history of English literature; conic sections. 
SECOND Tunu.—Astronamy; analytical chemistry; rhetoric; English his- 
tory; moral philosophy; arithmetic and algebra, reviewed. 
HIRD TERM.—Astronomy, completed; analytical chemistry; geology and 
mineralogy; English history; review of geometry and trigonometry. 


English composition and elocution are taught through the course. The 
junior and middle classes have one exercise a week in drawing. 

A year’s instruction in the modern languages is open to those members of 
the middle and senior classes who elect them for the year. 
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Sketch by E. A. Husparp, Agent of the Board of Education, with extracts from History of 
Academy, by Emory WasueBury, LL. D. 





HISTORY. ; 
Leicester Academy is located in the hill town of Leicester, Worcester 
County. It had its origin in the dark days of the Commonwealth 
which immediately succeeded the War of the Revolution. In those 
years of toil and privation, from 1776 to 1783, many youth of both 
sexes knew almost nothing of the advantages of school. Two Acade- 
mies in the eastern partof the State had been chartered and endowed, but 
the central and the western portions were without any Public Schools 
of a high order. The idea of founding such a school in the “ heart of 
the Commonwealth” originated with Col. Ebenezer Crafts of Stur- 
bridge. He easily interested Col. Jacob Davis of Charlton in the 
object, and the opportunity to secure a building in Leicester, a building 
at that time regarded suitable for a school, presenting itself, deter- 
mined its location. The 4th of July, 1783, Col. Crafts addressed a 
petition to the Legislature for an Act of incorporation. In February, 
1784, the Legislature made the granting of the request depend upon 
the securing an endowment of £1,000 beside the real estate ; and so 
promptly was the sum raised, that the very next month, March, 1784, 
a bill for incorporating the Academy was passed. As the two gentle- 
men named resided in other towns, and held no property in Leicester, 
it would seem that they were prompted by no feeling of local pride or 
of personal gain, but by a sincere desire to promote the cause of edu- 
cation. The Act named fifteen trustees, and declared the incorporation 
to be “‘ for the purposes of promoting true piety and virtue, and forthe 
education of youth in the English, Latin, Greek and French languages, 
together with writing, arithmetic and the art of speaking; also prac- 
tical geometry, logic, philosophy and geography, and such other liberal 
arts and sciences as opportunity may hereafter permit, and the trustees 
hereinafter provided shall direct.” Moses Gill, afterwards lieut. 
governor of the Commonwealth, was the first president of the board 
of trustees, and provision was made at once for two teachers, one for 
the classical and one for the English departments. The school opened 
in June of the same year with three pupils, but the number increased 
to seventy before the close of the year. It was a school for both sexes, 
and still continues to be. 
777 
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Coming into existence just at the close of a protracted and exhaust- 
ing war, the resources of the country undeveloped, a currency constantly 
depreciating, public credit destroyed, individual confidence weakened, 
and enterprise paralyzed, for several years it suffered from lack of 
funds, and struggled for a continuance of life. Its buildings were 
inconvenient and unsuitable. Its means for educating, such as appa- 
ratus, library, etc., were small, and the receipts from tuition fell off, 

‘and darkness rested upon it. 
Governor Washburn, referring to this period in the history of the 


Academy, says :— 


“In consequence of these embarrassments, and the reduced number of 
students, Mr. Stone, the principal, was allowed absence from duty, and the 
school went on under Mr. Crosby alone. 

« As a last resort, a committee was raised to consider the expediency of 

removing the institution from Leicester. 
. “A proposal was at the same time made to the town of Leicester, that 
the trustees would employ a preceptor for the term of one year if the town 
would assume the responsibility of his salary, so far as the deficiency of the 
tuition of the scholars might be. »* 

“This proposition was accepted by the town, £50 was voted for the pur- 
pose of making up the salary of the preceptor, if so much should be needed 
beyond the amount received for tuition. Sixty pounds a.year—$200—was 
the utmost the trustees dared to offer as a salary to the preceptor, and even 
this sum was beyond their ability to pay. 

“ The trustees, in 1791, applied to the Legislature for permission to raise 
£600 by means of a lottery, to enable them to pay off their debts and relieve 
the institution from the embarrassment which had been occasioned by the 
depreciation of the funds. 

“ At that day the true character of lotteries never seems to have sug- 
gested itself to moralists or legislators. Bad in morals and unwise in 
economy, they were resorted to without hesitation or scruple, as a means of 
raising money for the most sacred and noble purposes, by appealing to that 
gambling spirit which is so universally prevalent, and preying upon the 
weakness and cupidity of a class of citizens who ought to be protected by 
the law against their own improvidence, instead of being tempted into 
courses which nothing but legislative sanction, and the purposes sought to 
be accomplished, would render respectable. 

“ The best men in the land were constituted managers of these schemes, 
and churches were built and colleges were endowed by moneys thus raised. 

“The lottery was granted, and $1,419.22 found its way into the treasury 
of the Academy as the result of the scheme. 

“An Act granting a lottery ‘for the repairing of Leicester Academy and 
making additional buildings thereto, was passed in June, 1785, limiting the 
sum to be raised to £600. 
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“In 1793 the Legislature made a grant of a township of land in Maine to 
the Academy, and $9,200 was thereby realized. 
“From this time the pecuniary condition of the institution began to mend.” 


Returning prosperity to the country brought friends and benefactors 
to the Academy. The old and ill-adapted buildings gave place to new 
and commodious ones, and now a well-arranged brick edifice meets the 
wants of the institution. 

The board of trustees has numbered some of the most prominent 
men in the State,—governors, senators, and distinguished divines. 
Among its teachers are found those who afterwards became presidents 
and professors in College, and among its students are found the names 
of members of the cabinet, of the United States Senate, of judges of 
the supreme court, and governors of States. One of the three pupils 
with which the school opened afterward became governor of the State 
of Vermont. 

The Academy has a small library, principally of reference books, 
but the students have access to the town library. There is a small 
cabinet and a good gymnasium. The expenses to students are—for 
board, about $200 per year, and for tuition from $27 to $54. 

There have been, probably, from six thousand to eight thousand 
pupils connected with the school, of whom, perhaps, four hundred 
have been fitted for College. The present number of teachers is five. 

There have been twenty-four principals of the school, and _ their 
average term of service has been about three and one-half years. 
There is a flourishing literary society connected with the institution, 
and its two courses of study are intended to furnish the best prepara- 
tion for College or for business life. 

. Col. Ebenezer Crafts, the founder of Leicester Academy, was born 
at Pomfret, Conn., September 8, 1740, and was graduated at Yale 
College, 1759.* Soon after this he engaged in mercantile business in 
his native town. At the age of twenty-two he married Mehitable 
Chandler, and, soon after, removed to Sturbridge, where he continued 
to pursue the same business in which he had been engaged, and, by 
attention and assiduity, acquired thereby a large estate. 

At the commencement of hostilities, he held the command of a com- 
pany of cavalry, which he had raised and organized, and joined the 
army with it at Cambridge in 1775. He remained with it till the Brit- 
ish troops evacuated Boston, when he returned to Sturbridge, and 
soon after was elected colonel of a regiment of cavalry, which office 
he held till he removed from the county. At the time of the insur- 
rection known as “ Shay’s Rebellion,” he marched with a body of one 


® Hon. Emory Washburn’s sketch. 
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hundred men, under Gen. Lincoln, in the winter of 1786-7, into the 
western counties, where he rendered prompt and essential service in 
suppressing that alarming but ill-judged outbreak. 

With the enlarged and patriotic views of Col. Crafts, the importance 
of educating the rising generation early attracted his attention. The 
people were about to assume the solemn trust of self-government, and 
to do this they should be able to understand the wants and duties of 
a free people. 

The condition of the Common Schools was depressed ; the number 
of pubiic institutions for education was few; and the idea of estab- 
lishing such an institution in this county occupied his thoughts for 
some time before any measures were taken to accomplish it. 

He at first conceived the plan of founding an Academy in the pleas- 
ant town where he resided. But the opportunity that presented, as 
has already been stated, for procuring a suitable building in Leicester, 
and the codperation of Col. Davis (of Charlton) in the scheme, 
induced him to direct his efforts to its establishment in that place, 
with the zeal and success which I have already had occasion to notice. 

By his efforts in this and other benevolent enterprises, and that 
general revulsion of business which, after the close of the war, proved 
so disastrous to New England, he became so much embarrassed in his 
affairs, that he was induced to sell his estates here and remove to Ver- 
mont, where he, in company with Gen. Newhall, had purchased a 
township of land a few years previous. This took place in the winter 
of 1790-1, and the town, out of respect to its founder, took the name 
of Craftsbury. In 1792 he resigned his place as a trustee of the 
Academy, up to which time he cherished and promoted its interests, 
and shared in its early struggles ggainst the same difficulties which 
were embarrassing his own affairs. 

Here (at Craftsbury) he gathered around him a number of excellent 
families from Sturbridge and neighboring towns, and a little com- 
munity was formed, of which he was the acknowledged head. 

The Academy is in possession of an excellent likeness of this 
founder of the institution. 

He was a man of great energy and firmness, and, though liberal in 
his views and sentiments, he was inflexible in the maintenance of 
principle. 

As class after class of hopeful and educated young men have gone 
out from this Academy to perform their parts in the various depart- 
ments of life, they have unconsciously been his agents in disseminat- 
ing principles, upon the maintenance of which depend the permanence 
and prosperity of the republic itself. 
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Compiled from Sketch by Jun1an Assort, Esq. 





HISTORY. 

In 1792, several gentlemen of Westford, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Mass., met together and agreed “to form themselves into a 
society by the name and institution of the Westford Academy.” 
Articles of *‘ agreement and subscription” were then drawn up and 
signed by fifty-four individuals, at the head of which stand the names 
of Zaccheus Wright, John Abbot and Abel Boynton for £30 each, and 
at thé close comes the subscription of the town of Westford by its 
committee (Joseph Keyes, F. Leighton, Joshua Read) for £120. In 
addition to the above, Zaccheus Wright gave the further sum of £360 
in real estate, the conveyance thereof to be made to the trustees of the 
Academy as soon as an Act of incorporation should be obtained. 
These, several subscriptions amounted to £978. It should be added 
that the money subscribed by individuals was raised by a subscription 
of shares, each share being valued at $20. 

On the 30th of April, 1792, the subscribers met and organized. 
On the 3d of August following, 1792, the proprietors of Westford 
school, as they are termed in the records of the Academy, adopted a 
body of rules and laws for the regulation and governance of the school, 
in which, among other things, it was provided “that the English, 
Latin and Greek languages, together with writing, arithmetic and the 
art of speaking, should be taught, and, if desired, practical geometry, 
logic, geography and music; that the said school shuuld be free to 
any nation, age or sex, provided that no one should be admitted a 
member of the school unless able ‘ to read in the Bible readily without 
spelling’; that there should be two vacations of two weeks each, and 
one of one week, the latter being the week next preceding the ¢om- 
mencement of Harvard College” ; also various regulations respecting 
the morals and deportment of the pupils. 

In May, 1797, a committee of trustees was appointed to attend to 
and investigate the interest of the porporation in a late grant of land 
in the district of Maine. This grant of land consisted of half a town- 
ship, which was sold not long after for $5,810, as appears by report of 
the committee. The tract consisted, as stated in their report, of 
11,520 acres, and it was sold for fifty cents per acre. 
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The first meeting of the trustees under the Act of incorporation was 
held on the second day of April, 1794, at the house of Mr. Joel 
Abbot, and was continued by several adjournments to the 21st of 
July following. At this meeting, the arrangements appear to have 
been completed, or nearly so, for the orderly working of the institution, 
At this meeting, Mr. Levi Hedge was requested to have a public ex- 
hibition on the 4th of July. This is the first notice or intimation on 
record of his being in office as teacher or preceptor. 

First among the early promoters of this literary enterprise stands 
the name of Zaccheus Wright. His interest in the Academy is 
evinced by the liberality of his gifts, and the estimation in which he 
was held is apparent from the fact that he was elected the first presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and was annually reélected to that 
office till 1808, when he declined further service. He died in 1811, 
highly respected by his fellow-citizens, whom he had long and-often 
served in various capacities. Long after his decease, his name con- 
tinued to be mentioned with respect, as one of the best and most 
public-spirited men that Westford had produced. He is said to have 
been a man of uncommon size, weighing perhaps two hundred and 
fifty. pounds, or even more, yet active and agile, constantly superin- 
tending his farm, and capable when occasion called of chasing a flock 
of sheep as nimbly as the most lithe and youthful of his servants. 

Next, perhaps, in prominence among the founders and friends of 
the Academy, comes James Prescott, Jr. At the time when the Acad- 
emy was started, he was residing in Westford as a lawyer, but 
removed early in this century to Groton, where he lived till his death, 
in 1829. For many years he filled the office of secretary to the trust- 
ees, in which he was succeeded by the Rev. Caleb Blake. He was 
president of the Board from 1815 till 1827, when he declined a reélec- 
tion. He was possessed of a strong mind, was a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1788, was respectable as a scholar, and was a sound lawyer. 
He continued to take a deep interest in the affairs of the school which 
he had helped to originate. 

Levi Hedge, the first preceptor of the Academy, graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1792, and came to Westford with a high reputation as a 
scholar, and left the place two years after with an equally high repu- 
tation as a teacher. He returned to Cambridge to take the place of a 
tutor in Harvard College, and after several years was promoted to 
a professorship of logic and metaphysics. Though not eminent as a 
writer or thinker, he was somewhat famed as a teacher and discipli- 
narian. His interest in the Academy never.abated. He was chosen a 
trustee in 1802, and resigned in 1844 in consequence of growing infirm- 
ities. It was well known in College that when the annual meeting 
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of the trustees came, he would give his class a day,—‘'a miss,” as 
they delighted to call it,—whilst he enjoyed no less the pleasure of 
visiting a spot endeared to him by many agreeable associations. In 
later years he was commonly known as Dr. Hedge, having received 
the honorary degree of LL. D., which his long service in the cause of 
letters well merited. 

John Abbot, eldest son of John Abbot, one of the original corpora- 
tors of the Academy, graduated at Harvard University in the class of 
1798, a class distinguished for talent, and in which he took a high 
collegiate rank. He immediately became preceptor of the Academy, 
and held that place for two years. He then studied law, and opened 
an office in Westford, and soon after was chosen a trustee ; and on the 
decease of Mr. Carver was made treasurer, as before stated, which 
office he held for fifty years, less three or four months. To his careful 
management and prudent foresight the institution is chiefly indebted 
for its present fands. During his long administration, they increased 
nearly or quite threefold. The Academy had no wealthy patrons, like 
its neighbor and rival institution, the Academy at Groton, but depended 
for the increase of its means on small but. carefully husbanded accu- 
mulations. It was the aim of the treasurer to save something from 
the annual interest of the funds, to be added to the principal, and 
almost every year’s report showed some increase in their amount. 
The trustees had implicit confidence in his integrity, fidelity and skill, 
and rarely interfered, if ever, with his plans. During this long period 
his services were rendered gratuitously to the institution, whose wel- 
fare he had so much, at heart; and he will always be remembered as 
one of its stanchest friends. He was also distinguished as a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Fraternity. He was twice Grand Master of the 
Royal Arch Chapter of Freemasons of Massachusetts, and in that 
capacity laid the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monument. 

It is but proper, in passing, to take some notice of that preceptor 
whose term of service was the longest of the whole line of teachers. 
Nahum HH. Groce was a native of Sterling, Mass., but his family re- 
moved to Salem, He graduated at Cambridge in 1808, and came imme- 
diately to Westford as principal of the Academy, and remained in 
that office till 1822, when he became a farmer in Westford, where he 
died in 1856. It was his misfortune, at the age of fourteen, to meet 
with an accident which made him a cripple for life. After years of 
intense suffering consequent upon this accident, he fitted for College, 
and, by his own exertions and the aid of friends, worked his way 
through. His lameness was such as to deprive him of the use of his 
right foot, and compelled him to use a crutch. It made him morbidly 
sensitive, perhaps at times irritable. But he was generally liked by 
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his pupils, to whose instruction he devoted himself with great indus 
try and fidelity. His judgment was clear and penetrating, and he 
was perfect master of all the branches he attempted to teach. His 
retiring habits, and critical judgments, and somewhat severe tastes 
rendered him less popular than some who have preceded and followed 
him ; but he had a higher and well-deserved reputation as a teacher. 
His school was almost always full. Sometimes he had in one term 
and at one time sixty or more pupils whom he taught without assist- 
ance, or only such aid as he occasionally sought from some of the 
older and more advanced members of the school. It was not till 
1819 or 1820 that he had any regular assistant. About that time 
Miss Susan Prescott, daughter of the Hon. James Prescott so often 
mentioned heretofore, was the first female assistant employed in the 
Academy, and her instructions were confined solely to the female 
classes. She was justly regarded as an accomplished teacher; but 
she held that position only two successive summer seasons. She sub- 
sequently became the wife of John Wright, Esq., of Lowell, who was 
also the successor of the late Judge Charles P. Huntington of Boston, 
as principal of the Academy. 


Began. Principals. Ended. 
1792, . *Levi Hedge, LL. D., . ® Harvard, . ° 1794 
1794, - *Samuel Thatcher, ‘ ° Harvard, . ° 1795 
1795, - *AmosCrosby, . A ; Harvard, . ‘ 1798 
1798, -  *John Abbot, F é 7 Harvard, . ‘ 1800 
1800, - *William Warren, ‘ Dartmouth, ° 1802 
1802, - *Benjamin Stone, . ° Harvard, . " 1803 
1803, » “Henry Putnam, . p ° Harvard, . é 1804 
1804, - *Benjamin Ames, , ° . Harvard, . - 1805 
1805, - *Joseph Hovey, » Harvard, . . 1806 
1806, - “Benjamin Burge, A Harvard, . ‘ 1807 
1807, . “Joseph Tufts, . ° ’ Harvard, . F 1808 
1808, . *Nahum H. Groce, ‘ ® Harvard, . ‘ 1822 
1822, . *Chas. P. Huntington, . . Harvard, . ; 1823 
1823, . ‘John Wright, . ‘ . Harvard, . 1825 
1825, Allen Putnam, . ‘ ; Harvard, . : 1827 
1827, - “Chas. R. Kennedy, . ‘ Harvard, . _ 1828 
1828, . *Ephraim Abbot, . > ’ Harvard, . ‘ 1837 
1837, - *Claudius Bradford, . 3 - e 1839 
1839, . Edmund B. Wilson, . ‘ - ° ‘ 1839 
18389, ° John Kebler, ‘ * . Harvard, . i 1841 
1841, ‘ Henry C. Kimball, . Harvard, . ‘ 1842 
1842, < Francis L. Capen, ‘ . Harvard, . R 1843 
1848, " James Dinsmore, ° . Dartmouth, M 1845 
1845, ; Henry C. Kimball, . 7 Harvard, . e 1847 
1847, ‘ William Cushing, é ‘ Harvard, . ‘ 1850 
1850, : Chas. H. Wheeler, . ‘ Bowdoin, . ° 1851 
1851, ‘ Samuel H, Folsom, . 3 Dartmouth, x 1853 
1854, . Luther E. Shepard, . = Dartmouth, ‘ 1857 
1857, ‘ John D. Long, . + ‘ Harvard, . ° 1859 
1859, . *Jacob A. Cram, . fe fe Harvard, . ‘ 1860 


*® Deceased. 
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Began. Ended. 
1860, . Addison G. Smith, . é Harvard, . . 1861 
1861, ° Richard Stone, . 4 ‘ Harvard, . ‘ 1863 
1863, - *Albert E. Davis, . : . Harvard, . ° 1868 
1868, r John F. Hillis, . ‘ x Harvard, . ° 1868 
1868, ‘ Charles-O. Whitman, . é Bowdoin, . é 1872 
1872, . William E. Frost, ‘ J Bowdoin, . é 


The government and general management of the school is left very 
much to the principal for the time being, subject, of course, to the 
supervision and control of the trustees. 

The average attendance per term may, perhaps, be stated at forty- 
five or fifty. It varies with the seasons, and still more with the popu- 
larity of the teachers, as well as with the popularity of neighboring 
schools and Academies. This latter circumstance has now and long 
has had a material influence on its prosperity. Whilst many such 
have been established or opened within the present century, some 
have flourished and some have not; but the bare multiplication of 
them has doubtless had some effect to retard the growth of this. It 
has, however, endeavored to hold on the even tenor of its way, aim- 
ing to meet the wishes of its friends and achieve the primal objects 
of its foundation, undisturbed by jealousies or petty rivalries. 

Present Condition.—The Academy is located in Westford Centre, 
eight miles from Lowell, on a height of land commanding an exten- 
sive prospect of beautiful natural scenery. The town is remarka- 
bly free from everything which can tempt the young to evil habits and 
neglect of studies, and is easy of access from all directions by railroad. 

Candidates for admission are required to pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation in reading, spelling, the outlines of political geography, parsing 
plain English prose, and in written arithmetic through common fractions. 

Candidates are admitted to advanced standing if found to be well 
versed in the past studies of the class they desire to enter. Special 
attention is given to those who wish to fit for College. 

Apparatus.— Apparatus is provided for experiments in natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry. There are also outline maps for the use of 
classes in ancient and modern geography. The school library contains 
valuable works for reference. 

Haaminations, Etc.—A public examination of the various classes 
is held at the close of each term. The rank, deportment and attend- 
ance of each scholar, for the term, is then exhibited to parents and 
visitors. Three written examinations are held during each term. 

Expenses.—Tuition for English branches, and ancient and modern 
anguages, $6 per term. Extra charge is made for instruction iu 
drawing and music. . Board, including room and washing, varies from 


#4 to $5 per week. 
50 * Deceased. 





































WESTFIELD ACADEMY, WESTFIELD. 


Compiled from historical address of Hon, Wm. G. BATES, on laying of corner-stone of the new 
building, July 31, 1857. 





‘The Act of incorporation of Westfield Academy was passed June 
17, 1798, with the following preamble :— 

“ Whereas, The encouragement of literature among the rising generation 
has ever been considered by the wise and good as an object of the most 
serious attention, and as the prosperity and happiness of a free people 
greatly depend upon the advantages arising from a pious and learned 
education,” etc. 

Means of Support.—The institution received an appropriation from 
the town of Westfield of £600 ($2,000) in advance of the Act of incor- 
poration, and $1,000 additional was subscribed by the citizens. Sub- 
sequently the State set apart a half township of land in the Province 
of Maine as a grant to the Academy. The proceeds of this grant, 
with accrued interest, constitutes a considerable part of the present 
fund of the Academy, and is that which contributed for so long a time 
to sustain its operations,—the amount raised by the town and contrib- 
uted by private individuals having been expended in the erection of 
the original building, which even now gives evidence of great architect- 
ural beauty. 

In the year 1857 a new building was erected in front and adjoining 
the edifice. In response to a resolution presented to the board of 
trustees by Hon. Wm. G. Bates, a circular was addressed to the 
citizens of Westfield and to former pupils of the institution, soliciting 
a subscription of $10,000 for the erection of the building and for the 
repairing of the old structure. The $10,000 was soon raised. At 
this time the old fund amounted to $5,000. Just previous to this, a 
bequest of $5,000 had been made to the Academy by Mr. Stephen 
* Harrison, an intelligent, practical farmer, with whom scientific agricult- 
ure was a passion, and who desired to elevate the calling to the dig- 
nity of a science. That fund was subsequently increased by the town, 
in its corporate capacity, in the sum of $5,000, with a view to the 
establishment of an agricultural department to be connected with the 
Academy. 

A few years since the Academy property was sold to the town, and 
a High School was established, which is still occupying the buildings 
and grounds, the Academy itself being in a state of suspension. 
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Aside from the agricultural fund, which is not vested in the trustees 
of the Academy, the present invested funds are $60,000. And this 
sum will be materially increased, as is confidently expected, as soon 
as a feasible plan can be devised for furthering the objects contem- 
plated in the appropriation and accumulation of the original funds. A 
site for a new building, valued at $10,000, has been bequeathed to the 
Academy by the Hon. William G. Bates. 

Work Accomplished.— It would be an interesting inquiry,” says / 
Mr. Bates, “to consider the influence of academical instruction 
upon the cause of @ducation in New England. At the time of their 
establishment, our Common Schools might well be termed, in com- 
parison with the present, not only common, but unclean. The stand- 
ard of education for a teacher was low. Wages were grossly inade- 
quate, and inadequate wages always ensure poor workmen, either in 
mind or matter. Reading was an exercise of the lungs rather than of 
the intellect, spelling was taught from a book, grammar was learned 
by rote, and the principles of arithmetic were rarely unfolded to the 
minds of the pupils.. And yet between such a school and the College 
there was, except the Academy, no middle ground. An Academy, 
therefore, at this place and at that time, was felt to be a great public 
want ; and wlien its portals were thrown open, hither flocked the youth 
of both sexes, not only from our own, but from other and distant 
States. Over eight thousand persons, at different times, have been 
members of this institution, and they have gone out from here to the 
remote countries of the habitable globe. They have penetrated to ‘ 
China, to the Sandwich Islands, to Asia Minor, to Persia, to San 
Domingo, to Cuba, to Buenos Ayres, to Peru and Chili, to Mexico, to 
Central America, to Australia, to Washington and Oregon territories, 
and California. They pervade the Canadas, and to a greater or less 
extent, they are found in every. State in our wide-spread Union. 
Wherever industry is to be developed, or commerce spreads her wings, 
or mind asserts its supremacy over matter, they are there. In all our 
large commercial cities,—in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany 
and Troy,—in all the stations and departments of society, in the 
fields of mechanical industry, of commerce and agriculture, in the 
pulpit, at the bar and on the bench, there are to be found the gradu- 
ates of Westfield Academy. And it is but the truth to declare of 
them, that the bright glow of successful enterprise has been attem- 
pered and shaded down by the softening dews of intellectual and 
moral refinement.” 
The government of the Academy was vested in a board of fif- 
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Began. 
1800. 
, 1801. 
Bem 1802. 
pee 1803, 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
* 1812. 
18138, 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 


Preceptors. 
Peter Starr. 


Henry C. Martindale. 


Lyman Strong. 
Alfred Perry. 
Horatio Waldo. 
Horatio Waldo. 
Theodore North. 
Sylvester Selden. 
Francis L. Robbins. 
Francis L, Robbins. 


Samuel M. Emerson. 


Samuel M. Emerson. 
Francis L. Robbins. 
Alfred. Stearns. 
Charles Jenkins, 
Charles Jenkins. 
Charles Jenkins, 
Stephen Taylor. 
Flavel S. Gaylord. 
George W. Benedict. 
Elnathan Gridley. 
Alvan Wheeler. 
Emerson Davis. 
Parsons Cook. 
Emerson Davis. 
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Began. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829, 


1830. 
1831. 


1832, 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 


1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844, 





teen trustees, who, with their successors in office, make a list of 
persons the most honored and intelligent citizens of the town and 


The following table exhibits the names of the preceptors, with 
dates of their service :— 


Preceptors. 
Emerson Davis. 
Emerson Davis. 
Emergpn Davis. 
Emerson Davis. 
Emerson Davis. 
Emerson Davis. 
Emerson Davis. 
Emerson Davis. 
Emerson Davis, 
Emerson Davis. 
Emerson Davis. 
Joseph Pettee. 
Amos 8. Chessbrough. 
Ariel Parish. 


William W. Woodworth. 


Ariel Parish. 
Ariel Parish. 
Ariel Parish. 
Ariel Parish. 
Arie] Parish. 
Ariel Parish. 
Hubbard Beebe. 
William C. Goldthwait. 
Ephraim Flint. 
Moses Smith, 
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New Satem Acapemy, Nzw Satem. 
Compiled from Sketch by E. E. Stratron, M. A. 

This Academy has been in active operation for about eighty years. 
Its early history is, in brief, as follows: On the 14th of January, 
1793, an article was inserted in a warrant for a town meeting in New 
Salem, to see what disposition should be made of an old meeting-house. 
Upon this article a committee reported,— 

First. ‘That the town should move the old meeting-house to the 
north-east corner of the common, and repair it so as to be suitable for 
an Academy and town house. 

Second. That-the selectmen be directed to ask the General Court, 
in behalf of the town, for leave to set up an Academy, etc. A peti- 
tion was accordingly sent to the Senate and House of Representatives 
on Ist of June, 1793. An Act establishing said Academy passed the 
House February 24, and the Senate February 25, 1795. The building 
was completed according to the vote of the town, and the trustees 
took possession of their apartments. On the 4th of October, 1837, 
the building was destroyed by fire. The following year another edifice 
was erected, to be used solely as an Academy. There are now two. 
boarding-houses connected with the institution. 

Among the donations which have been received lately should be 
mentioned that of Ira Stratton, Esq., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who, in 1856, bequeathed $1,000; also that of the Commonwealth,,. 
which gave $10,000,—$5,000 unconditionally, and $5,000 on ‘condi- 
tion that $5,000 more should be raised by subscription. 

Course of Study.—First Year: Latin grammar and reader, advanced! 
arithmetic, physical geography, English grammar and analysis, book- 
keeping, algebra. Second Year: Higher English, Virgil, rhetoric, 
natural philosophy, physiology, geometry. Third Year: Mental 
science, moral science, chemistry, geology, astronomy, botany, Eng- 
lish language, English literature. 

Thoroughness is aimed at in every study. It is a constant endeavor 
to see how well the scholar understands what he has gone over; but 
little attention is paid to how much. The student is advanced as fast 
as his own best interests will allow. 

No examination or previous course of study is required for admis- 
sion to this Academy, but all students are received who pay the pre- 
scribed tuition and promise to comply with the rules of the institution. 

There is a lyceum which has been long established, and is main- 
tained by the students. The older ones fill the offices, and nearly alk 
take part in the exercises. Officers are chosen every fourth week 
(during term time) throughout the year. This offers an opportunity 
to those who wish for practical knowledge of parliamentary rules, and 
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81. 
$2. 

33. 

34, 
35. 
36. 
87. 


gives to all culture in public speaking. 
citizens of the town take a lively interest in these meetings. 
Expenses to Pupils —One hundred and fifty dollars per year will 
secure board and tuition for any of the studies laid down in the 
a less sum than that, even, will suffice. 
Tuition is from $5 to $7.50 per term. Board at boarding-house, 
~ $3.25 per week. Rooms furnished for self-boarding, $4 per term. 
Work Accomplished.—In former years this Academy fitted large 
numbers for College—as many as nine in a single year. 
graduates are men of distinction in the various walks of life; as Hon. 
A. H. Bullock, ex-governor of Massachusetts, Hon. Nahum F. Bryant, 
‘Hon. N. L. Johnson, Rev. John L. Goldsbury, for some years pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in Harvard College, Rev. F. E. Tower, F. F. Fay, 
Esq., George W. Horr, Esq., Hon. Elisha Allen, attorney-general of 
‘the Sandwich Islands, Hon. Frederic Allen, a judge in Maine, etc. 
‘The following is the succession of preceptors :— 


course. By self-boarding, 


Names. 


- Fowler Dickinson, . f 
. Proctor Pierce, 


Joel Foster, 


. Joseph Billings, : : 
. Alvah Toby, . 


‘6. David Kendall, ‘ > 
7. Warren Pierce, R ° 
8. William Rickey, . ° 
9. Alpheus Harding, . . 
10. —— Greene, . ‘ 


- John Wallace, 

. Joel Wright, 

. Leonard Jewett, . 
. Phinehas Johnson, . 
. Oliver Fletcher, 


Allen Gannett, 
Constant Field, 
Joseph Anderson, . 


. Charles Osgood, 


Alonzo Andrews, 


. Luther Wilson, 

. J. Mason Macomber, 

. Horace T. Blake, 

. John Stacy, 

. Gardner Rice, . " 4 
. Virgil M. Howard, . ‘ 
. Charles Whittier, : 
. I. H. R. Marsh, ‘ “ 
. Joseph A, Shaw, ‘ 
. Andrew J. Lathrop, 


Henry M. iat 
J. A. Shaw, 

D. G. Thompson, 

E. A. Perry, " 

F. F. Foster, . ° ° 
Lorenzo White, . ‘ 
F. E. Stratton, 








Residences. 
Amherst, Mass., 
New Salem, Mass., 
Stafford, Ct., . 
Hatfield, Mass., 
Not known, . é 
Athol, Mass., 7 
New Salem, Mass., 
Not known, . ; 
Barre, Mass., 

Not known, . ‘ 
Newbury, Vt., 
Milford, N. H., 


Not known, . x 
East Sudbury, Mass., 
Templeton, Mass., 


Not known, . ‘ 
Charlemont, Mass., 
Shelburne, Mass., 
New Salem, Mass., 
New Salem, Mass., 
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New Braintree, Mass.,, 


New Salem, Mass., 
Worcester, Mass., 
Belchertown, Mass., 
East Sudbury, Mass., 
Hardwick, Mass., 
Amesbury, Mass., 
Not known, . . 
Sudbury, Mass., 
Watertown, Mass., 
Royalston, Mass.,. 
Sudbury, Mass., 
Not known, . . 
Scituate, Mass., 
Ware, N. H., 
Southampton, Mass., 
Athol, Mass., ‘ 


The old graduates and 







Among the 


Graduates. Began. 
Dartmouth, . 1795. 
Dartmouth, . 1796. 
Dartmouth, . 1797. 
Yale, - teen 
Brown,. - 1799. 
Harvard, . 1801. 
Dartmouth, . 1802. 
Dartmouth, . 1804. 
Dartmouth, . 1805. 
Dartmouth, . 1807. 
Dartmouth, . 1808. 
Dartmouth, . 1809. 
Dartmouth, . 1810. 
Brown, . . 1811. 
Dartmouth, . 1814. 
Dartmouth, . 1825. 
Williams, . 1826. 
Williams, . 1827. 
Dartmouth, . 1830. 
Dartmouth, . 1834. 
Williams, . 1836. 
Williams, . 1837. 
Amherst, . 1838. 
Yale, . . 1840. 
Middletown, 1849. 
Yale, - 1852. 
Williams, . 1856. 
Dartmouth, . 1857. 
Harvard, . 1858. 
Harvard, . 1859. 
Amherst, . 1861. 
Harvard, . 1863. 
Tufts, - 1868. 
Tufts, . . 1868. 
Dartmouth, . 1868. 
Middletown, 1869. 
Williams, . 1873. 




















PEIRCE ACADEMY, MIDDLEBOROUGH. 


Perce Acapemy, MippLEeBorovuGaH. 


The want of a suitable place of worship at central Middleborough 
first suggested to Deacon Levi Peirce the idea of erecting, at his own 
expense, an Academy building with a hall convenient for holding 
religious meetings. Under this prompting the Academy was raised 
in 1808. It wascalled the Middleborough Academy. The cost of the 
building and lot was $2,500; this was paid by its founder. The 
property was conveyed to the trustees of the Baptist Education Fund, 
with the reservation that the hall should be used for holding religious 
meetings, when it could be so used without interfering with the school, 
and with the condition that the property should revert to the original 
owner if the school should be discontinued for twelve months. The 
school was neglected by the trustees of the Baptist fund, and the prop- 
erty reverted to Mr. Peirce. 

In 1828, the property, with a church, a parsonage, and several build- 
ing lots, was deeded, without reserve, and without recompense, to. the 
Central Baptist Society of Middleborough. 

In 1835, an Act of incorporation was secured, $1,000 was added to 
the funds by subscriptions, and for seven years the Academy was con- 
tinued with varying success. At this time, in 1842, by act of the 
trustees, it passed into the hands of J. W. P. Jenks as principal. 

In 1850, it became absolutely necessary to erect a new building; to 
secure this the principal devoted himself, and at length achieved suc- 
cess, and saw the institution established in a new building costing 
$10,000, towards which the old had contributed $335, private subscrip- 
tions $5,000, and his own income the balance. 

Meanwhile the apparatus and cabinets had increased to the value of 
about $5,000, the purchase of the principal from his quarterly earnings. 
Thus matters stood at the end of the summer quarter, 1855, when 
the principal proposed that if the trustees would reimburse him to 
the amount he had expended upon the new building, he would sub- 
scribe all the loss of interest, and then donate his apparatus and cabi- 
nets to theinstitution. After a year the amount was so nearly pledged 
upon paper that the principal acknowledged the conditions met, and 
fulfilled his promise by a transfer to the trustees of all right and title, 
legal and moral, to either the building or apparatus and cabinets. 

The means of support at present are the income of productive funds 
and tuition. 

The course of study embraces the ordinary curriculum of Academies. 

The first effort of Mr. Jenks was to establish an English department 
of a high order ; to this he devoted himself for nine years. In 1851, 
the patronage of the school encouraged the formation of a distinct 
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classical department ; this was placed in the hands of a male instructor, 
who gave his entire time to it. 

The ornamental department was sustained by the preceptress, 
instructor on the piano, and vocal music teacher. 

The principal retained as his special department the natural sciences, 
with:modern languages and English literature. 

These four departments were sustained uninterruptedly from 1851. 

Mr. Jenks was an enthusiastic teacher of natural science, especially 
natural history. His museum of birds, fishes, tortoises and reptiles was 
remarkable. He was assistant of Agassiz in preparing his work on 
embryology. 

In 1857 the distinctive features of graduating a class in the female 
department was inaugurated, and twelve young ladies received the 
diploma of the institution after finishing the prescribed course of 
study. 

The preceptors for the first fifty years of the school were as follows: 


. Hercules Cushman, Esq. 6. Abraham G. Randall, Esq. 
Rev. Charles Wheeler. -7. Mr. Leonard Tobey. 
Mr. Hezekiah Battelle. 8. Rev. Avery Briggs. 

. Rev. Isaac Kimball. 9. J. W. P. Jenks, A. M. 
Rev. B. F. Farnsworth. 


Mr. Jenks assumed the duties of his office with the summer quarter 
of 1842. To him more than to all others was the institution indebted 
for its thorough organization, its efficient conduct and grand achieve- 
ment during about one-third of the period of its entire existence. 

The entire list of the principals has not been communicated ; the 
present incumbent is Geo. H. Coffin; his immediate predecessor was 
Willard T. Leonard, A. M. 

The school has had an attendance of two hundred pupils during 
some periods of its history ; it has capacity for more. 





FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, NEW BEDFORD. 


Compiled from Historical Sketch, with Catalogue and Notes, by Mr. Jonn TETLOW, Principal. 





HISTORY. 

The Friends’ Academy originated in 1810, with members of the 
Society of Friends, who largely represented the wealth and the enter- 
prise of what was then the town of New Bedford, and “ met for the 
purpose of considering” (we quote the language of the record) “ the 
great difficulty attending the youth of the society of the people called 
Quakers, in obtaining an education in the higher branches of useful 
literature, in this part of the country, without endangering their moral 
and religious principles.” The record thus continucs :— 


“Feeling an anxious desire that a remedy may be provided for that incon- 
venience to the rising generation, we, the subscribers have agreed to con- 
tribute the sums severally affixed to our names, for the purpose of establish- 
ing and endowing an institution for the instruction of Friends’ children and 
such others as it may appear hereafter may usefully and safely be admitted 
therein, in the languages, mathematics, and philosophy, and such other 
branches of useful literature as may hereafter, upon experiment, be found 
within the compass and means of the institution usefully to teach.” 


Then follow the names of six persons who collectively contributed 
$11,500 for this purpose. 

Friends’ Academy is supported in part by the income of the invested 
funds, but mainly from tuition fees. 

Buildings and Grounds.—The building which is now used for the 
Academy was erected in 1855-6, it being formally dedicated as a 
Girls’ School, May 7, 1856. It is a handsome brick structure, admi- 
rably adapted to the purposes for which it is designed. Its original 
cost was $14,700. About the year 1850, the addition of a tower and 
belfry was made, and the old Academy building, which had been 
standing since 1813, was moved away. The Boys’ School was now 
moved to the new building. The Academy occupies a capacious and 
eligible site in the most cultured and healthful part of the city. 

Course of Study.—The Academy has a preparatory and an ad- 
vanced department, with a course of study adapted to each. The 
preparatory receives pupils from ten to fourteen years of age; the 
advanced, from fourteen to eighteen. 

In the preparatory department, the instruction is largely by the oral 
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method ; and much attention is bestowed upon the pupils’ manner of 
studying. The tension to which this system subjects the mental pow- 
ers of the pupil is relieved by exercises in vocal or physical gym- 
nastics at the close of each recitation. 

In the advanced department there are three courses of studies, 

arranged to meet the demands of the studies or occupations to be 
taken up after graduation ; these embrace, first, a classical course for 
those designing to enter College ; secondly, a scientific course for those 
preparing for business; and, thirdly, a course for young ladies. 
'- Library, Cabinets, Etc.—Early in its history, Samuel Elam enriched 
the institution by the bequest of his valuable library, containing many 
costly editions of classical and scientific works ; these, with additions, 
form a library of two thousand volumes. The institution has a good 
cabinet of minerals, and an ample supply of apparatus for illustration 
in the department of physics. A room for gymnastics is provided, 
with a simple apparatus, as parallel bars, etc. 

Ezapenses to Students.—The school is dependent wholly upon local 
patronage. Tuition is $150, $125, and $100 per annum, according to 
‘class. , 

Work Accomplished.—No definite estimate can be made of the work 
accomplished by the Academy. It has had a large number of pupils ; 
the teachers have been persons of ability, and of devotion to the inter- 
ests of the school ; the supervision has been interested and intelligent ; 
and the influence, direct and indirect, has been unmistakably great, 
especially upon the community where it is located. There were ten 
graduates in the class of 1875, of whom six entered Harvard College, 
and four, scientific schools. 

The government of the school is in a board of trustees. 

Teachers.—The institution has had twelve principals during the 
sixty-three years of its existence. [For special notice of these, see 
Circular of Friends’ Academy, 1869.] 

There are at present engaged as teachers in the school one principal, 
Mr. John Tetlow, and three assistants,—one gentleman and two 
ladies. 
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Prepared by Rev. Bens. Gruu, A. M., Greek Professor in Academy. 





HISTORY. 
Wesleyan Academy was first located at New Market, N. H., and 
was incorporated June 23, 1818, and opened in the fall of that year. 
Its want of success justified the trustees in suspending operations, but 
a new board of trustees was formed for it at Wilbraham, Mass. Its 
present location has proven the wisdom of the choice of its patrons 
and friends, for it has been abundantly successful. 
Among its benefactions, etc., are the following :— 


Donation by Isaac Rich, Esq., of Boston, . . ‘ - $40,000 00 
by State of Massachusetts, . - . j é 86,500 00* 

by Col. Amos Binney of Boston, . . : . 10,000. 00 

by Lee Claflin, Esq., of Hopkinton, ° 10,500 00 

by Friends in Lynn, Springfield, and Wilbraham, . 36,600 00 

Avails from sales of Zion’s Herald, ° ° ‘ 3,400 00 

sk, sg a a ee | 


Buildings and Grounds.—The Academy owns four very commodi- 
ous brick buildings. In one of these is a capacious chapel. The 
boarding-house has every accommodation that is furnished in first-class 
‘hotels. The farm buildings, farm stock, etc., show skilful manage- 
ment. Exerything that pertains to the physical, as well as intellect- 
ual wants of those who gather here, is well supplied, and all work is 
done by the most approved methods. 

Course of Study.—1. Common English Course: One year. Read- 
ing, orthography and definition, grammar, English composition, arith- 
metic, geography, declamation. 

2.—Business Course: One year. Arithmetic, English grammar, 
composition, penmanship, geography, book-keeping, business manual, 
banking, telegraphy, and use of battery, lectures. 

3.—Academy Course: Four years. First year—Arithmetic, book- 
keeping, penmanship, algebra, geography, English grammar, English 
analysis, English composition. Second year—Algebra, plane geom- 
etry, natural philosophy, English history, American history, Latin 





* By special Act of the Legislature, in 1848, a half township of land in the Province 
of Maine, the first sold after September 1, and in 1859, six per cent. of the avails of the 
rer of the sales of Back Bay lands, not to exceed ,000, were granted to the 

emy. 
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grammar, reader, Cesar, elective French and German. Third year— 
Solid geometry, rhetoric, English literature ; elective studies, trigonom- 
etry, surveying, Virgil, zodlogy, botany, French and German. Fourth 
year—Mental and moral philosophy, evidences of Christianity, astron- 
omy, physics, geology, chemistry, logic, English review. 

4.—College Preparatory Course: Four years. First year—Same 
as that of course 8. Second year—Latin grammar, readcr, Cesar, 
American and Roman history, rhetoric, classical geography, one hour 
week, Third year—Virgil, Cicero, Latin prose, Greek grammar and 
lessons, plane geometry, classical geography, anabasis, Grecian history, 
one hour a week. Fourth year—Bucolics and georgics, Cicero, 
anabasis, Iliad, Greek prose, review of Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics. 

In courses 3 and.4, students are required to have exercises in elocu- 
tion and declamation, and in the fourth year they are public. 

The fine-art department teaches ojl-painting, water-colors, pastel, 
India-ink, crayon, mechanical drawing, etc. 

The department. of elocution: has been firmly established during the 
last five years. In its business department the Academy is as thorough 
as any commercial College. The music department is regularly and 
thoroughly organized, and fully equipped. Its full course extends 
through three years. 

Libraries, Cabinets, Hic-—There are libraries connected with the 
Academy, and also with each of the four literary societies. The num- 
ber of volumes is five thousand one hundred and sixty-six. 

There are several collections in the department of natural history, 
containing about-five hundred specimens of plants, eight hundred geo- 
logical specimens, and numerous fossils; the collection of birds is 
especially good. ,The philosophical apparatus includes, among other 
things, a lever air-pump, a five-inch telescope, plate electrical machine, 
magneto-electric and galvanic batteries, spectroscope, compound 
microscope, etc. The mathematical apparatus includes a fine transit 
instrument, compass, level, quadrant, sextant, etc. The art-room has 
the finest location of any in the Academy, but is entirely without 
furnishings, save a few busts, chromos, and paintings, used as models. 
There is a fine ball in the music building devoted to gymnastic pur- 
poses, supplied with Indian-clubs, dumb-bells, etc.,etc. A very excel- 
lent reading-room is connected with the gchool, abundantly supplied 
with dailies, weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies, secular and religious. 
The music department is supplied with fourteen pianos, with pipe 
organs and cabinet organ. 

Lyceums, Etc.—There are four literary societies connected with the 
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school. The oldest is the “Young Men's Debating Club and Lyceum,” 
established in 1825. A scion of this is the “Union Philosophical 
Society,” formed in 1882. The two ladies’ societies were formed, as 
they now stand, in 1851. They are named “ Athena” and “ Pieria.” 
Such a pleasant rivalry has always existed between them, that they 
have always been prosperous and thoroughly active. “Club” and 
“Philo” are old familiar names to all Wilbraham boys. Bishops, 
doctors of divinity, clergymen, lawyers, and doctors, by hundreds, are 
ihdebted to these societies, more than any other one thing in connec- 
tion with the school. The training afforded by these societies has given 
the students a very prominent rank in the higher institutions in elocu- 
tion and forensics. ® 

The programme of work is essentially as follows, in both ladies’ and 
and gentlemen’s societies: Declamation or select reading, debate, 
paper, critic’s report, and miscellaneous business. The exercises are 
introduced with prayer and enlivened with singing. Each society has 
a finely frescoed and furnished hall in the Fisk Hall building. Each 
has a cabinet organ or piano. Their rooms are furnished with paint- 
ings, and each has a fine library. 

Expenses to Students.—The catalogue says, “Necessary school 
expenses need not exceed $200 per year.” Some of the items aré 
as follows: Board, per week, $3.25; less than a term, $3.75; steam, 
per week, fifty cents; room-rent, $2, front, $3; tuition, in common 
English, as a basis, $6 ; church sittings, etc., $2; library, fifty cents; 
washing, per dozen, sixty-two cents. 

For natural science, languages, higher mathematics, elocution, music, 
business studies, and art, the tuition is extra, as is usual in such Cases: 
Facilities for spending money outside are very few. 

Work Accomplished.—The average number of students, per term, 
for the last twenty-five years, is at least two hundred and seventy-five. 
The largest number during any single term has been three hundfed 
and fifty-eight. The whole number of different persons who havé 
attended the Academy since its foundation is seventeen thousand. Up 
to 1863, about five hundred graduates had entered College, and by 
careful computation we may add to that number at least one hundred 
and fifty more. Allowing that of those who graduate here, from one- 
fourth to one-third do not enter College, the Academy has probably 
graduated from nine hundred to one thousand young men; and as thé 
ladies average in number about one-half, there have graduated from 
the school about five hundred ladies. The number of ladies is about 
two-fifths of the whole number in attendance. 

Government.—The guardianship and general management of the 
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school is in the hands of a board of trustees, consisting of about thirty 
members. This body elects its own members, and its office is for life. 
It meets yearly ; but for cases of emergency, it chooses a prudential 
committee or local board to act with full powers, in the interim of the 
yearly sessions. This board is composed of men who reside either in 
Springfield or Wilbraham, or some place easy of access. 

To watch over its present educational growth and advancement, a 
visiting board is appointed by the patronizing Conferences, the New 
England and New York East. The committees for term examinations 
are usually chosen by the teachers. 

Teachers.—This school has had nine principals since its reopening 
in Willbraham,— 

Rev. Wilbur Fisk,D.D., . 1825-31 Rev. Charles Adams, D.D.,. 1841-45 
Rev. W. McK. Bangs, A.M.,. 1831-82 Rev. Robt. Allyn, A.M., . 1845-48 
Rev. John Foster, A.M., . 1832-84 Rev.MinerRaymond,D.D., 1848-64 


Rev. David Patten,D.D., . 1834-41 Rev. Edward Cooke, D.D., . 1864-74 
Rev. Nath’! Fellows, A.M., . a ee § é ‘ ° . 1874-76 


History.—There are many interesting facts in the history of this 
Academy. It was located here through the direct labors of Rev. Cal- 
vin Brewer and Rev. Joseph A. Merrill, and the former, the last of the 
original trustees, died a few months since, having been a member of 
the board for fifty-two years. The school opened with eight scholars. 


Its smallest term was thirty-five ; its largest, three hundred and fifty- 
eight. It is the oldest Methodist institution in America. At least 
one-third of its students have been of other denominations. 

This Academy had control of the “Zion’s Herald” for a few years 
after 1827. The school was meant to give special aid to students for 
the ministry. This accounts for the appearance of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Syriac among the early course of studies. A minister of the New 
England Conference may send one child to the school free of tuition. 

The Academy has lost several times by severe fires. In 1856, a 
large boarding-house. In 1857, another, two hundred and thirty by 
thirty-eight feet, was destroyed a few weeks after its occupation. The 
Academy lost, in 1874, a very large barn, with all the live-stock. The 
present brick boarding-house was furnished in 1861. It is two hun- 
dred and forty-two by forty feet, with an L one hundred by forty feet. 

The students of the Academy enter College mostly at Middletown, 
Yale, and Amherst, and take excellent rank. It is a fact worthy of 
note, that although seventeen thousand students have attended the 
Academy, only a very few have died here. No epidemic has ever pre- 
vailed, nor has the school ever been dismissed through sickness or 
panic. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY, WORCESTER. 


Compiled from circular for 1876-7. 





HISTORY. 

Worcester Academy was originally chartered as the Worcester 
Manual Labor High School. It was the original design of the founders 
to afford opportunity for manual labor, by which students should assist 
themselves in obtaining an education. No other opportunity, how- 
ever, was ever afforded than what the institution farm, rented to the 
steward, and the farms and workshops of the town furnished. 

Many of the students obtained work, and earned money, while at 
school, as in nearly all New England Academies. Beyond this, the 
manual labor department was only a name, and in 1848, by Act of 
the Legislature, the corporate name of the institution was changed to 
“The Trustees of Worcester Academy.” 

Buildings and Grounds.—The buildings, though not finished with 
the elegance of some of the more recent school buildings, are well 
adapted to the comfort and convenience of the student. They are 
of brick, and consist of a central or main edifice, flanked by two 
wings ; the north wing forming a dormitory for the gentlemen, and the 
south wing, a dormitory for the ladies. These wings, which retreat 
sufficiently to leave a front projection of the main building, extend 
beyond its rear wall, and with it make the three sides of an incomplete 
quadrangle. The main building is surmounted with eight towers, and 
the wings with two each; and from whatever side it be viewed, exter- 
nally, the pile is a model of symmetry and grace in its architectural 
design. The interior arrangements of the buildings are equally admir- 
able for their convenience and attractiveness. All the public rooms, 
including chapel, recitation-rooms, parlor, library, reading-room, and 
dining-hall, are in the main building. Access to these is by means 
of passages and halls which traverse the entire length of the buildings 
on three floors, thus obviating the necessity of exposure to the weather 
for any purpose whatever, except by choice of the student, a consid- 
eration especially important for young ladies. The city water sup- 
plies the building throughout. Bath-rooms are on the lower floor. 
The teachers live in the Academy, the principal having apartments in 
the main building. ' 

The grounds owned by the Academy originally comprized 60 acres, 
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situated in the southerly part of the town. In 1869, the property 
formerly owned by the Ladies’ Collegiate Institute, which, a few years 
before, had failed, and ceased to exist; was purchased by the Academy 
for $40,000. The new property consisted of four acres of land, on the 
summit of Union Hill, within the city limits, with extensive buildings 
for academic and dormitory purposes. Extensive improvements have 
been made in the buildings. The Academy is now entirely free from 
debt, with a property in real estate valued at at least $100,000. 

Its fands have been. derived almost exclusively from the benefactions 
of individual contributors, and from the- judicious management of the 
treasurer of its board of trust. In the year 1845, a grant of a half 
township of land, in the State of Maine, was received from the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts. : 

Means of Support.—The institution depends upon the income of its 
productive funds and tuition for support. An effort is at present 
making among its friends to increase the formar by the contribution of 
a centennial memorial fund. 

Libraries, Apparatus, Etc.—Each department of study has facilities 
of its own, in the way of maps, charts, and apparatus to aid the stu- 
dent in his course. All the advantages that the city affords, and they 
are many, in libraries, museums, workshops, ete., are within the 
reach of all who care to avail themselves of them. 

The Reading-room Association furnishes to its members a large 
variety of the current literature, including daily and weekly secular 
papers, magazines, and religious periodicals. 

The Legomathenian Society is a vigorous organization, whose his- 
tory is identified with that of the school. Its members engage weekly 
in literary exercises, consisting of discussions, debates, declamiations, 
réadings, etc. The society occupies a room exclusively devoted to its 
use, and owns a library of several hundred volumes. 

There is a library belonging to the school, to which students have 
free access. 

The gentlemen have a fine ball-ground, and the ladies have croquet 
sets and ground for out-door recreation. The gymnasium is supplied 
with the best appliances for gymnastic exercise, including a bowling 
alley, horizontal and parallel bars, ladders, swings, etc. In this, 
during inclement weather, the gentlemen are required to practise daily, 
under a competent instructor. 

Courses of Study.—These are a Classical Course, a Scientific Course, 
and an Academie Course, the latter being a modification of the other 
two. They are open to both sexes. The classical course embraces 
Latin, Greek, French, and German, with history, geography, and the 
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mathematics ; the scientific course embraces English literature, read- 
ing, geography, analysis, grammar and rhetoric, anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, botany and zodlogy, the constitution of the United States, book- 
keeping, and the mathematics, with physics and chemistry, and French 
and German as optional studies. 

In addition to the regular studies of these courses, particular atten- 
tion is given to exercises in elocution, English composition, and music, 

The design of the school is to take the initiatory in the discipline of 
the classics and sciences,—to begin rather than to complete the stu- 
dent’s course. of study, The Academy adheres to one purpose, that of 
offering to students of both sexes the very best facilities for beginning 
and pursuing their classical and scientific studies to the limit of their 
time and means, or to the end of its curriculum. This it does in the 
expectation that the animus of the school will stimulate the young 
man or woman who has not already conceived the thought, to attempt 
a more liberal course of study than the Academy can furnish. 

Expenses to Students.—The school year of forty weeks is divided 
into three terms, two of thirteen weeks each, and one of fourteen. 
The price of tuition. for the year is $48 ; of board for the week $3; of 
farnished rooms from $7.50 to $30. Other expenses are moderate, and 
no extra charges are made for tuition or school expenses, so that with 
students of economical habits, the cost of a.year’s study, aside from 
elothing and travelling expenses, need not exceed $250. A number of 
foundations, called scholarships, yielding about $70 a year, furnish 
aid to worthy students who attain a prescribed rank in study, after six 
weeks’ connection with the school. 

Teachers.—The school opened with about thirty scholars, under the 
instruction of Silas Bailey, just graduated at Brown University. In 
1836, the number of the pupils was one hundred and thirty-five, of 
whom only eighteen were from Worcester. Mr. Bailey was succeeded 
in 1838 by Samuel S. Greene, subsequently professor of mathematics 
in Brown University, and an active trustee of the Academy. Mr. 
Greene was followed in 1840 by Mr. Nelson Wheeler, who was princi- 
pal for ten years. The school reached its highest usefulness under 
the scholarly instruction and self-sacrificing labors of Mr. Wheeler. 
Mr. C. C. Burnett, an able and efficient teacher, succeeded Mr. Wheeler 
in 1850. Mr. Eli Thayer of Worcester became principal of the school 
in 1852, and purchased the property in 1853. After his purchase, his 
connection with the school as a teacher ceased. With the change in 
the location of the school, which took place at this time, a frequent 
change in teachers commenced, and the public interest in the school 
declined. In 1866, Mr. Albert P. Marble became principal of the 
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school, which relation he sustained with distinguished success. In 
1869, the academy was transferred to the new buildings, and, from 
its reopening, has had a good degree of success. Under its present 
principal, Mr. Nathan Leavenworth, it has an attendance of 65 pupils. 

Government.—The general management of the Academy is intrusted 
to a boafd of trustees, at present numbering twenty-five persons. 
These invest with plenipotentiary powers an executive committee of 
five, chosen annually from their number, to come into more immedi- 
ate relations with the school, and to represent the larger body in an 
official capacity. The internal administration of the school rests with 
the principal, aided by his associate teachers. 

The friends of the Academy can hardly overestimate the value of 
the service rendered to it by Hon. Isaac Davis. From the time it 
became a chartered institution until the year 1874, a period of forty 
years, he was president of the trustees. Nearly all the time he was 
its treasurer and a member of the executive committee. He contrib- 
uted liberally for its foundation. He contributed money in large sums 
and in small sums to carry it forward. Though sometimes misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, he remained faithful to his trust. During 
the darkest period of its history, when financial ruin threatened it, he, 
by his wise and prudent administration of its affairs, not only saved 
it, but prepared the way for its later prosperity. Less than $12,000 
had been contributed by individuals to the school prior to 1870, and 
yet, at that time, Mr. Davis could report $35,000 in the hands of the 
treasurer. Through his management, there never was a day in the 
history of the school when its property was less than the day before. 
It is to this property, largely contributed by himself, that he has 
added within a few years, nearly as much more. 

In the year 1874, Mr. Davis insisted that he should be excused 
from serving the Academy longer as president of its trustees, and in 
view of his advanced age, his resignation was accepted. Mr. J. H. 
Walker of Worcester had already by his liberality to the school, 
indicated that this position should be transferred to him. He was, 
accordingly, made president, and still holds the position. To him, 
also, the prosperity of the school has been a matter of generous inter- 
est. Besides his contributions to its permanent funds, he has added 
to the annual income of the school, from his own purse, such sums, 
amounting in all to thousands of dollars, as the higher usefulness of 
the school seemed to demand. He has also given a large amount of 
time and attendance to its material and educational interests, bringing 
to both large experience and far-reaching practical wisdom. 
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WILLISTON SEMINARY, EASTHAMPTON. 

* Williston Seminary had its beginnings in the consecration, in 1832, 
of a considerable sum of money by the Hon. Samuel Williston to the 
service of mankind. The specific object of his charities was not 
determined until after years of deliberation and counsel. -It was a 
favorite plan of the first principal to have his pupils study in a school- 
room under his direction. When he was furnishing the first building, 
Mr. Williston said to Mr. Wright, ‘ If you think we shall ever have a 
hundred pupils here, I will place a hundred chairs in the school-room.’ 
Mr. Wright thought he would risk it. Ninety pupils appeared during 
the first term, and the school-room soon proved too small. There was 
then one building (two stories) of wood, with dormitories for sixty, 
besides the boarding-house. In 1844 a second building, of brick 
(three stories), the present middle hall, was erected. The dormitories 
must then have accommodated one hundred and forty. The wooden 
building was burned in March, 1857. It was at once replaced by a 
brick building, the present south hall (three stories high), which, 
besides recitation-rooms, has dormitories for forty-eight. The gym- 
nasium (two stories) was erected in 1864. North hall was built in 
1866 (four stories high). This contains only one recitation-room, 
and increases the dormitory accommodations to two hundred and 
fifteen. The astronomical observatory was erected in 1872.” 

Samuel Williston, the founder, was born June 17, 1795, and died 
July 17, 1874. “He was the son of Rev. Payson Williston, who 
settled as the first pastor of the First Church in Easthampton, in 
1789. He is said to have inherited his mother’s disposition and traits, 
—patient perseverence, painstaking application to business, and thrifty 
husbandry. He was designed of his father for the ministry, and he 
began his preparation at the Phillips Academy, Andover. But his 
eyes failed, and the plan of his life was changed, he becoming in turn 
clerk, agriculturist, and manufacturer, especiaily of buttons, in which 
he eventually gave employment to one thousand families scattered 
through the Connecticut Valley. 

“Mr. Williston became very rich, chiefly by careful savings of 
small profits. He bestowed his wealth with liberal hand, and has laid 
the present generation, and those that shall succeed, under lasting 
obligation to him. It is estimated that his benefactions during life- 
time amounted to $1,000,000, and in his will he has made provision 
for the distribution of three-fourths of a million more. Ie gave from 
principle and not from impulse. Consequently he always weighed 
well the merits of the object presented for his aid. When he approved, 
he gave well, He gave largely to Amherst College, and thus saved 
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the College to mankind, and by his example and personal solicitation 
stimulated others to give. He saw the population of his native town 
increase from five hundred to four thousand, with a valuation of two 
and a half millions, and a manufacturing capital aggregating $1,500,- 
000; and,all this chiefly due to enterprises originated by himself. 

“* Mr. Williston was married in the spring of 1822, to Emily Graves 
of Williamsburg, and it was through her enterprise that his attention 
was first directed to the manufacture of buttons, which laid the 
foundation of his fortune.” 

Endowment and Tuition.—The present endowment of Williston 
Seminary is about $100,000, and the income from tuition and rents 
$12,000. The future endowment will be, from estate of the late 
Samuel Williston, on settlement, $200,000, which immediately reverts 
to the school; at decease of Mrs. Williston, $150,000 more, which 
must remain a permanent fund. In course of time, the school is to 
receive $100,000 additional ; and Mrs. Williston has given the family 
homestead, which is valued at $50,000, making, with the present 
endowment, a total of $600,000. The $200,000 which immediately 
reverts to the school may be partly used for buildings and apparatus. 

Buildings and Grounds.—There are three dormitories, having in 
them the recitation-rooms ; a gymnasium, and an astronomical observa- 
tory ; all these are of brick. The school also owns a boarding-house, 
the principal’s and the janitor’s houses, all of wood. The grounds 
occupied by these buildings contain about four acres; the Williston 
homestead about thirteen acres. 

Course of Stuwdy.—There are two courses of study, a classical, fur- 
nishing preparation for College, and a scientific, furnishing preparation 
for technical schools, or graduating those who do not study farther. 
Diplomas are given in each of these courses. The courses are par- 
allel, and for three years. 

It was the design of the founder of the school to make, not a College, 
nor a professional school, but a secondary institution of a far higher order 
than any now existing. The courses of instruction are to be divided into 
distinct professorships. To the charge of these are to be appointed men of 
eminent talent, scholarship and culture,—men who by experience are adepts 
in teaching, and who will devote themselves exclusively to the interests of 
the Seminary. The number of professors and instructors is to be sufficient 
to meet all the requirements of the instruetion, and they are to receive such 
compensation and to have such hours of labor that they can perfect them- 
selves in their departments and pursue their researches beyond the mere 
necessities of the class-room. 

The classical department will afford the most complete and thorough 
preparation for the best Colleges, and also furnish a good training for those 
who contemplate going at once from the secondary school to professional 


study. Students of the English class will lay a solid foundation of culture 
in a thorough mastery of the common English branches. In the scientific 
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department young men are to be. instructed jin all the branches of science, 
literature and philosophy of a College course, and also in business forms 
and methods, in drawing and designing, and in architecture. Those who 
desire it will be taught in the most accomplished manner the French and 
German languages. This instruction will embrace not only the literature 
of those tongues, but the art and practice of conversation in them. 

Libraries, Apparatus, Etc.—The seminary library contains fifteen 
hundred volumes; the society libraries, fifteen hundred volumes. The 
geological and mineralogical cabinets contain about five thousand 
specimens ; the herbariums, about two thousand. The chemical labor- 
atory furnishes abundant means for independent work, while the 
philosophical apparatus is very complete and new, costing $5,000. 
The instruments for surveying and engineering are also complete. 
The department of physiology and anatomy is furnished with manikin, 
skeleton, and with prepared specimens of human and comparative 
anatomy. The observatory has telescope and fixtures costing over 
$1,000. The gymnasium is fully equipped, and exercise is required ; 
the building and fixtures cost $10,000. The art-room is furnished 
with models and drawings; instruction is given in freehand andi 
mechanical drawing. 

Lyceums, Etc.—There are two literary societies, one in each depart-. 
ment, with furnished rooms, libraries, etc.; both are well sustained, 
and fruitful of good. An alumni association was formed in 1867 ; its. 
officers are president, secretary and executive committee. 

Expenses to Students.—Tuition is $63 per annum; tuition is free to. 
indigent students. Room-rents vary from $15 to $60 per annum. 
In town, rents vary from $1 to $3 per week. Board varies from $3.50: 
to $7 per week. 

Work Accomplished by the School.—‘* The Seminary opened with a 
male and female department. The latter was suspended in 1864, 
The largest number of ladies in attendance during any year was one 
hundred and eighty-seven, and the smallest, forty-four. There were 
fifty-four names of ladies in the catalogue of 1864. The first cata- 
logue contains one hundred and ninety-one names, male and female,—- 
two-thirds of these are in the English course. The total rose rapidly 
until, in 1846, it stood at five hundred and forty-two. After that it 
declined, and the yearly average stood between three hundred and 
four hundred until the discontinuance of the ladies’ department. _The 
average term attendance since the war has stood at 175. 

* During the first five years of the Seminary’s existence, ninety-five 
per cent. of the pupils were from New England, sixty per cent. from 
Hampshire County, and thirty per cent. from Easthampton. As High 
Schools were established in the neighboring towns, this local patronage: 
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fell off, and the growth of South Hadley Seminary affected the number 
of ladies. During the second five years the percentage from New 
England had dropped to ninety, and the percentage from Hampshire 
County to thirty-three. For the next ten years the percentage for 
New England stood at eighty-five, and the Hampshire County per- 
centage continued at thirty-three. With the increased cost of board 
and the continued development of home schools, these percentages 
continued to decline until, at the present time, the attendance from 
New England is fifty per cent., and that from Hampshire County is 
. ten per cent.—half of the latter from Easthampton. This indicates 
that the Seminary began as a local school, and served the purpose of 
a High School for many neighboring towns. It has ceased to be local 
and has become national.” 

The whole number of students in attendance upon the school to 
date is six thousand two hundred and forty-three,—males, four thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-six; females, ten hundred and seventy- 
seven. The whole number reckoned alumni is one thousand one hun- 
‘dred and seventeen. The number who have graduated at Colleges is 
five hundred and twelve; at professional and scientific schools, who 
‘are not college graduates, is eighty-eight; at present in College and 
‘scientific schools, eighty-eight. The average number of graduates 
‘per annum is about forty ; of these twenty to thirty are in the classi- 
‘cal department. 

Of graduates and others there are in the ministry, or in prepara- 
‘tion, one hundred and sixty-seven ; in law, one hundred and seventy- 
‘four; in medicine, eighty; in teaching, eighty-nine; in conduct of 
‘newspapers, twenty ; in éngineering, twenty-five. The total reported 
‘in the professions and learned avocations is five hundred and thirty- 
seven ; of authors reported there are twenty-four ; forty are reported 
as eminent in political life; and in the army record three hundred and 
-eighty-six, of whom two hundred and thirty are non-commissioned 
-Officers and privates, nine are generals, sixteen colonels, etc. 

Government.—The government of the institution consists of a 
board of trust numbering fourteen,—half of them clergymen, the rest 
‘lawyers, teachers or business men. 

Teachers.—The Seminary has had four principals: Luther Wright, 
M. A., from 1841 to 1849; Josiah Clark, M. A., from 1850 to 1863 ; 
‘Marshall Henshaw, D. D., LL. D., from 1864 to 1875; the present 
‘principal is Rev. James Whiton, Ph. D. The total faculty at present 
mumbers nine. ~ 
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HISTORY. 


Compiled from Sketch by Rev. CHARLES M. Hype, D. D., and items by E. W. Norwoop, 
A. M., Principal. 


Samuel Austin Hitchcock, the founder of this school, was born in 
Brimfield, January 9, 1794. He was a hard-working and industrious 
lad, and early in life supported himself by his own efforts. His neces- 
sities prevented his enjoying the privileges of any higher education 
than such as the Common Schools of the town afforded. It was a 
deprivation that he keenly felt, as he saw one and another of his 
youthful companions enrolling themselves among the students of 
Monson Academy, and it had much to do with the special sympathy 
which he afterwards cherished for young men debarred by poverty 
from the enjoyment of advantages which others could afford. 

By industry and great frugality he was able to add something, year 
by year, to the $50 he deposited of the proceeds of his first year’s 
labor away from home. In 1820 he went to Boston and formed a 
co-partnership with Matthias Armsby and Thatcher Tucker for the 
sale of manufactured goods. After various changes, the well-known 
house of Gardner Brewer & Co. grew out of this — dry-goods 
commission house. 

Mr. Hitchcock succeeded in amassing a large speatitet which was 
widely distributed in furtherance of Christian charities. He gave, in 
small sums, a large amount, but in addition to this constant giving, 
his bequests to public institutions amounted in the aggregate to nearly 
$650,000. 

The founder of Hitchcock Free High School proposed to the “ citi- 
zens” of the town of Brimfield to appropriate the sum of $10,000 
for the purpose of endowing a free Grammar School in the town of 
Brimfield, the income of which fund should be permanently devoted 
exclusively to defraying the expenses of instruction in said school, * 
subject to conditions and restrictions specified, one of which was that 
the sum of $4,000 shall be raised by subscription, and placed in the 
hands of the trustees of said donation. The sum contributed by the 
citizens of Brimfield was $4,862.25, of which amount Mr. Hitchcock 
gave $500 in addition to the original endowment. From time to time 
Mr. Hitchcock made other additions to this fund until, in 1871, a gift 
of $40,000 increased the endowments to $80,000. 
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The school edifice is a tasteful and commodious wooden building, of 

’ .two stories, with wings on each side, and in line with the front. It 
contains a room on each floor in the main, with two rooms leading 
from these in each of the wings. The grounds contain one acre, and 
are properly graded, tastefully ornamented and neatly inclosed. 

Course of Study.—The courses of study are thorough in all depart- 
ments of English and the classics, with the modern languages, music 
and drawing, of which both of the latter have received a considerable 
share of attention. 

The library is excellent, containing twelve hundred volumes, accessi- 
ble to the school for reference and for reading. 

The institution has a good cabinet of minerals, with models for art- 
culture. It has a good chemical laboratory, with the necessary appli- 
ances, and some most excellent philosophical apparatus. 

Lyceum.—The Hitchcock Lyceum holds weekly meetings during 
autumn and winter. 

Expenses to Students.—Tuition is free except for instruction in 
instrumental music. Board is from $3.50 to $4 per week. 

Work Accomplished.—The idea of the founder of this school was to 
establish and maintain for the benefit of his native town, a school of 
the highest grade such as is contemplated by the laws of Massachu- 
setts regulating the Public School system of the State, but not required 
by law in communities having no larger population than Brimfield 
now has. 

It was the declared intention of the founder to make the school of 
such a grade that young men may be fitted for College or for the 
business of life. The school was never to be converted into a 
Primary School, but the pupils must first have attained a suitable age 
and a certain degree of proficiency, such as the trustees may desig- 
nate. The minimum age is thirteen years, with qualifications equal to 
those required for the highest grade of good Grammar Schools. 

Since 1871 the completion of the regular course of study has 
entitled the scholars to a certificate of graduation. 

Government.—The government of the institution is vested in a 
board of trustees, thirteen in number, four of whom are non-resi- 

‘dents of Brimfield. 

Teachers.—In the summer term there are four teachers; during the 
fall and winter five are employed. E. W. Norwood, A. M., is the 
present principal. 


HITCHCOCK FREE HIGH SCHOOL, BRIMFIELD. 






















PASTORAL WORK FOR NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


Preliminary Report of Ohio Commissioners, 1856 


THE GOTTHEIL AT REUTLINGEN, WURTEMBERG. 


‘The very interesting letter from the Rev. G. Werner, a Protestant cler- 
gyman of South Germany, to our associate, deserves our most grateful 
acknowledgment. It contains the sentiments, feelings, and experience 
of a gentleman who, from a deep and solemn conviction of his duties as 
a preacher of the Gospel, has devoted a life to the saving of the neglected 
children of society. Solitary and alone he has struck out into the path 
of being God’s messenger of love to the humble and forsaken: unassisted 
by government he has for years labored incessantly in this great cause. 
The views he presents in this letter evince his sincere earnestness and prac- 
tical good sense, and they cannot fail to be a welcome addition to the 
general stock of knowledge upon this subject.” 

Extract from Letter of Rev. Gustav Werner. 


This letter was addressed to Hon. Charles Remlin, one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by Governor Chase of Ohio, in 1856, to report on a 
Plan for treating Juvenile Delinquent and Neglected Children. 

All my endeavors and performances rest upon a fixed religious princi- 
ple; I cannot, however, say positively whether mere humanitarianism 
would not have achieved the same results as those furnished by my sys- 
tem; only so much is certain, that I owe everythin aps accomplished to 
a consistent adherence to this principle; nor vould ever trust the edu- 
cation of children, or the supervision over the poor, to any person of 
whom I was not convinced that he had lived himself into this principle. 
The one-sided tendency of the Protestant church has almost set aside this 
principle, and rendered a truly sensible and beneficial care of the poor 
nearly impossible. We should regard the poor confided to our charge as 
our own children and brethren, and seek to secure their welfare equally 
with our own. 

In my establishments (there are seven in number, in which 600 persons 
in Ys educate and provide for others, and in part are educated and pro- 
vided for,) I strive to give life to this great principle—the fundamental 

rinciple of Christianity—‘‘to love thy neighbor as thyself,” and I can 
reely say that just so far as I succeed therein, just so far are the results 
really favorable. 

They contain poss, abandoned children taken up by me, of all ages. 
The adults that have joined me belong to the middle classes, and many of 
them are farmers. hey are generally unmarried, and belong to both 
sexes, Only a few families have attached themselves lately. All of them 
came for the purpose of practising true Christian philanthropy, and to 
labor for the extension of the kingdom of God. Most of them refuse all 
compensation, their incentive being love for their fellow men. They 
receive in the Institution all they need, and in case of sickness careful 
attention and medical treatment. 

The Institution first founded, the mother establishment called ‘‘God- 
help,” is here, and its object is to provide for and educate poor children, 
and to fit such as show the proper talent for it for being proper instruments 
in similar benevolent efforts for the poor. In the saibenhanen we prac- 
tice agriculture, and labor of all kinds, especially paper-making and em- 
broidery, weaving of cotton goods, fillet andgcrotchet work in wool, 
Cotton, and silk. A traveling agent provides for the selling of these arti- 
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cles, and a gentleman of mercantile education regulates and super- 
intends our industrial tok mo Fang ae 

Am work-shop is being erected, so that the more able boys 
who are educated at the Institution may perfect themselves in mechanics; 
others are educated to be teachers. Especially do we desire to fit the 
more intelligent girls for teachers and supervisors in the branch establish- 
ments, so that they need not remain in the Institution beyond eighteen 
or twenty years of age, and may be employed at any time as missionaries 
among the poor. I find it particularly commendable and useful to employ 
females in the education and instruction of younger children. 

. . The Catholic church draws women much more extensively than we do 
into her service: we must act upon her example inthe matter. Many young 
women have joined my establishments, and they labor with great willing- 
ness and the evident blessing of God in the cause of the children. For 
rimary instruction, and especially where instruction is to be imparted by 
tuition, women are always better than men. They awake and form the 
mind of the child, which isa matter of the greatest moment. If at all 
possible, I advise you to employ women for the primary branches of your 
schools; this, I fear, will be more difficult in America than it is here. 

I would also recommend to you that, if you have to provide Institu- 
tions for poor children, to introduce among them some useful and proper 
branch of industry. Labor teaches them order, faithfulness, and energy, 
and guards them against man ye eee 

In religion I teach them the simplest principles of Christianity; the 
commandment of love—all—even children, easily comprehend. Subtile 
religious tenets and affected pietism I keep from them, nor will I try to 
indoctrinate them myself with religious feelings; I prefer to let these rise 
in their hearts of their own accord. In fact, I seek to afford to them in the 
formation of character the greatest possible liberty: for I wish to see them 
faithful and true. I try to keep them from wickedness and degradation, 
and get along with a few very simple punishments. Corporeal punish- 
ment is very seldom resorted to, and deprivation of pleasure and food are 
the usual inflictions. I inspect, frequently, the testimonials as to their 
habits of industry and general behavior, and, when deemed necessary, 
ere them publicly. 

win many by Faitying them with promenades, and occasionally by 
short pesrenys. y chief aim is to plant in their hearts a love for virtue; 
and this is the tendency and spirit of the whole establishment, and it 
gratifies me deeply to be able to say that by far the most of our children 
are open to good and noble impressions, and by keeping them from low 
vices their hearts are ever ready to receive religion. 

Instruction and labor, so that the first retains its pre-eminence, I use as 
the great means of reformation, and I have found, after an experience of 
‘twenty years, that their correct use and combination always insures results 
the most favorable. 

We have three schools in which the common branches of the schools of 
Wirtemberg for practical sciences are taught. I like to afford to all these 
children, especially those displaying good talents, an education as good as 
possible, just as I would for my own children. It is the best provision 
that I can send with them into life, as they are destitute of property. 
This principle having become flesh and blood with us, our children par- 
take with us of as much love as they would ina family. This I regard 
as very important in such Institutions, because in them they are apt to 
fall gradually into mere legal routine, by which the mind is chilled and 
hypocrisy generated. Parental love is like the sun, without which plants 
cannot develop themselves; nor can any system, however , Supply 
this parental affection. Only where persons are actuated by a proper 
feeling of love, can children be made partakers of love, and this love may 
even excel a parent’s love, in the formation of human character, if its 
wisdom be combined with holiness. To sow the seed of love in man, we 
imust have ry instruction and training; and this I try to afford. 

It is a great leading id@ of my establishments, that they must maintain 
themselves by their own labor. I dislike to_-have them dependent on the 
charity of the world, which —_ a lamentable laxity, both in officers 
and children. I want to develop all the better powers and faculties 
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of man, and this can be done through labor, dictated and actuated by 
love. We adults have to exercise all our strength und capacity to main- 
tain our numerous flock of children, asa father of a large family has 
to exert himself to the utmost to bring up his children honestly. bor 
is, after religion, the best educator; and hence we employ our children 
in many kinds of industry, such as fit their capacities; but this is never 
done at the expense of instruction and education, which ever occupies, 
with us, the first rank. As Christianity gives to my establishment its 
spiritual tone, and influences the minds of all, so does the rule of con- 

uct, just stated, secure its material welfare, and it also perfects the intel- 
lectual development of its inmates and fits them for life. 

I commenced with very small means, and yet I have succeeded, in 
twenty years, to found eight establishments, and all of them are furnished 
with means to maintain themselves. I admit I had to go in debt, but 
there is every prospect for its 7 payment,—my assistants have felt 
great anxiety in this matter, and it has been a great incentive to constant 
activity ontheir part. All of my establishments have three or four Super- 
intendents, who received their training in the mother-house, and who are 
animated by an equally high religious spirit, and are full of zeal in all the 
labor required. One of the chief requirements of a education for 
children is the development of their better moral feelings and impulses, ° 
and with it, a love to labor and to learn. This is one of the most difficult 
tasks for teachers to accomplish, and everything depends on the individu- 
ality of the teacher and instructor. If he sets a good example, much will 
be accomplished. ,I learn and labor with my children, and I never ask 
them to do anything that I would not do myself. I frequently tell them 
that in our age it requires a very good education, fine abilities, and a most 
intelligent activity, to secure a livelihood. I endeavor to instill into their 
minds love of country, a high sense of honor,—in short, everything to 
make them good and useful citizens; and most of my children I thus in- 
duce to take a high aim in life, and to preserve themselves from degrad- 
ing actions. 

ese, respected friend, are the t pillars upon which rest my labors 
in education and reformation. y children spring generally from the 
very poorest of our people,—many of them are orphans or abandoned 
children. I will cheerfully afford you further details, if you think it will 
aid your State in its noble purpose. 

P. 8.—In looking again over the letter of your brother, I find that 
you also wish to hear my views about the proper treatment of juvenile 
delinquents and criminals. I, too, take up such persons, and with some 
who were not too depraved and corrupted, I obtained good results. The 
order, activity, and moral spirit which should prevail in such establish- 
ments, carries them along and leaves but little room for their evil dispo- 
sitions. It is best for such institutions to be in the country, and their 
labor should be agriculture. For the more wicked, an institution is neces- 
sary, with a severer discipline than is usual in establishments for better 
disposed children, because that liberty which must be afforded to the bet- 
ter is generally abused by the corrupt. I have not yet succeeded in find- 
ing such an institution; its superintendence requires persons of a deep 
moral earnestness and true christian spirit, or else they will tire in the 
work or tyrannize over those entrusted to their keeping. I hope to be able, 
in due time, to form persons suitable for such institutions. To find 
the proper persons for such establishments is more important than all 
else. oney, dwellings, goods, and systems of labor can always be found; 
but seldom, indeed, the spirit which knows how to use and direct these 
rightly. This spirit springs only from Christianity. If we can only suc- 
ceed in properly forming our youth, then we have found the best roads 
towards operating beneficially on the life of the whole people. The main 
lever in elevating mankind, is to give to simple, practical Christianity its 
due efficiency. It often seems to me as if the Christians had not yet found 
out the simple and wholesome germ of their creed; in it I have found a 
real secret treasure, and I think that out of it the whole life of nations 
will yet be wonderfully revived. Of this many encouraging fruits in my 
establishments and communities, bear witness. I must first, however, 
obtain a perfect fruit; then will be the time to call-the world’s attention. 
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MICHIGAN POLICY FOR DEPENDEXT CHILDREN. 
STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL AT COLDWATZ=R. 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. * 

The importance of some provision for dependent and neglected chiidren 
not gathered into the county almshouses, or orphan asylums, and not yet 
drifted away into criminal courses which terminate in, the reform-school 
or houses of correction, had arrested the attention of here and ‘there 
benevolent and public-spirited individuals. In 1869 a commission author- 
ized by the legislature and appointed by Governor Baldwin, after visiting 
the penal and charitable institutions of the State (C. L Walker of Detroit, 
§. 8. Cutter of Coldwater, and F. H. Rankin of Flint), recommended 
some action by which better provisions should be made in the county 
almshouses, or in private orphan asylums, or in a State Primary School 
like that of Monson in Massachusetts. After much deliberation the Com- 
mittee of the Legislature in 1870-71, of which C. D. Randall of Coldwater 
was Chairman, and the most active member, matured a plan for a State 
Public School for dependent, and neglected children, excluding such as 
had come under the sentence of a court—a temporary home and school to 
prepare them for regular family life and ordinary school and. industrial 
training, into which they should be introduced by proper indenture to 
responsible heads of families who should be under authorized supervision. 

By an Act of the Legislature of 1871, and amended in 1873, a State 
Public School is established at Coldwater for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of dependent children until homes can be provided for them, or until 
they are sixteen years of age. It was specially designed ‘‘for those who 
are now maintained in the county poor-houses, those who have been aban- 
doned by their parents, or are orphans, or whose parents have been con- 
victed of crime.” The sixteenth section of the original act declares the 
main object of the institution: 

**It is declared to be the object of this Act to provide for such children 
only temporary homes until homes can be procured for them in families. 
It shall be the duty of such board of control to use all diligence to provide 
suitable places in good families for all such pupils as have received an 
elementary education; and any other pupils may be placed in good fami- 
lies on condition that their education shall be provided for in the public 
schools of the town or city where they may reside. The board of control 
are hereby made the legal guardians of all the children who may become 
inmates of the school, with authority to bind out any children to a pur- 





* The account of this institution is taken, with slight modifications, from papers read 
before the National Prison Association, by Hon. C, D. Randall, Member and Sécretary of 
the Board of Control of the State Public School of Michigan for Dependent Children, to 
whom the State is mainly indebted for the organization and development of this interest- 
ing institution. 
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suit or trade during minority, under a contract insuring the child kind 
and proper treatment and a fair elementary education.” 


BOARD OF CONTROL. 


The government of the institution is in a board of control, consisting of 
three members appointed by the governor and senate jointly, each holding 
office six years, one going out every two years. It makes all rules and 
regulations, and employs all officers and subordinates, who hold their posi- 
tions at the pleasure of the board. The immediate government is in the 
hands of a resident superintendent, with ample powers conferred upon 
him by the board, which employs and discharges under-officers on his 
recommendation. 

The admissions, until the buildings have a capacity to receive all, are 
divided pro rata among the counties according to the number of depend- 
ent children in each. The superintendents of the poor, a board of three 
members in each county, have charge, in their several counties, of for- 
warding the children to the school. - These officers, on finding a depend- 
ent child in the county poor-house or out of it, make a written application 
to the judge of probate of the said county, certifying that, in their opinion, 
the child named is dependent on the public for support, and ask an exam- 
ination and decision by the judge as to the alleged dependence. This 

, examination and the decision is entered in the journal of the probate court, 
and a copy of the finding and order of the judge accompanies the child to 
the school. It contains all the material facts that can be ascertained con- 
cerning the child, and forms the basis of his history, which is kept up on 
the records of the institution. 

While the child is in the school, it is taught the common branches of an 
English education, and his moral training has proper attention. 

It is by law the special duty of the house to find good homes for the 
children in families, under a contract requiring good treatment as a mem- 
ber of the family, education in the common school at least three months 
each year during minority, and to be taught, as a general thing, the occu- 
pation of the head of the family, the board reserving the right to return 
the child to the school whenever, in its opinion, the good of the child 
requires it. 

The visiting agency of Michigan combines both the local and traveling 
agency principles. The board has authority to appoint an agent of the 
school with power to indenture children and supervise them in their new 
homes. The governor of the State has power to appoint, in each of the 
principal counties, an agent who is charged with finding homes for and 
supervising children after indenture. No child can be indentured in any 
county where there is such an agent, unless he approves of the family. 
The agent appointed by the governor works at home in his county, and 
has the advantage of the traveling agent, as he is better acquainted with 
applicants ‘and their treatment of the children. 

Any peffon having taken a child by indenture may, by consent of the 
board, adopt the child as his own by a process of law provided in the pro- 
bate court, by which the child acquires the same rights as though it was 
by birth the offspring of the person so adopting it. 
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In practice, these children are not hurriedly placed out on the first 
application, whether the home be a good one or not, just to make an 
economical showing for the institution. The whole career of the child, 
from the day the State becomes its guardian until its majority, is watched 
over as by a loving parent. The suitableness of the family for the child, 
and of the child for the family, is carefully examined into, and certified 
by reliable persons, or by the State agent of the proper county. 


LOCATION AND BUILDINGS, 


This school is located just outside the city of Coldwater, on a farm of 
forty-one acres. The principal buildings consist of the main structure, 
three stories high, with two wings and a projection in the rear, eight 
cottages, a hospital, and the necessary out-buildings. The central build- 
ing contains the residence of the superintendent, the offices, the library, 
and dormitories for employees. The east wing, two stories high, contains 
the school-rooms. The west wing has the chapel, used as a school-room, 
on the first floor, and employees’ dormitories on the second floor. The 
basement under the whole main building is occupied for store-rooms, 
laundry, engine and boiler-rooms, and under the east wing for industrial 
purposes. The projection on the rear in the first floor contains the kitchen 
and dining-rooms. That for the children is 50x80 feet, with ceilings 15 
feet high. All the rooms are airy, commodious, and very pleasant. They 
are lighted by gas, warmed by steam, and well ventilated. The eight 
cottages have about 30 children in each, presided over by a lady cottage- 
manager, whose duties are very much those of a mothe? with a smaller 
family. The capacity of the school can be increased to 400 or 500 by the 
addition of more cottages. There are now five teachers. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. 


The institution is conducted, as the buildings indicate, on the family- 
cottage plan, each cottage having a separate family; and the whole institu- 
tion, including children and employees, constitutes one family, with the 
superintendent as its head. The school was opened in May, 1874, with 
five cottages, which number was, in 1875, increased to eight. The chil- 
dren are of a better grade than it was expected they would be, coming 
from county poor-houses, and many of them from vicious surroundings. 
But after they have been in the institution a short time they lose the 
depressed poor-house look, and very soon, in physical and mental capacity, 
compare favorably with those in our district schools. They are in the 
care of employees who have been selected for their special fitness for the 
departments in which they are severally engaged, and who acquire for 
these children a genuine affection. Many of the children have been 
placed in good homes, and all are improved and fitted for good homes as 
soon as they can be found. The facility for finding homes increases as 
our system is perfected and the people learn how good in character and 
capacity the chiffren are, so many of them being of excellent promise. 
The experiment appears satisfactory, and we have, to-day, no public 
institution more popular.with the people. 
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RESULTS FROM 1874 To 1880. 


Since the school was opened in May 1874, 776 indigent and neglected 
children between the ages of three and. twelve have been received into the 
institution, and distributed for a time to the several cottage homes, cach 
cottage being under the special charge of a benevolent and cultivated 
woman. As soon as in a suitable age and condition to be assigned to a 
family, and a suitable family can be found by the agents charged with the 
duty of selection in each county, 379 of these children have been removed 
to families principally in the agricultural towns; and from the reports of 
the visiting agents are growing up under proper domestic care, attending 
the public school for a portion of the year, and engaged in labor suitable 
to their strength at othertimes. Nearly 800 remain in the institution and 
all who are of suitable age and strength find employment in the healthy 
and varied occupations of the garden and farm of 71 acres. 

The annual cust per capita in 1879 was $120.00, on an average number 
of 306—a small advance only on the wretched system of the county alms- 
house, and an immense saving to the state in rescuing more than 95 per 
cent. of such neglected children from the waste and expense of vicious and 
criminal lives. 

Mr. Randall, in a Paper presented to the department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, Februrary, 1880, says: 

1. After an experience of six years we find that the general physical, 
moral, and mental condition, the behavior, advancement in schools, efc., 
of these children compare favorably with their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters in the district schools. few weeks in the school cleans them 
up, shows them ‘what discipline is, that some one cares for them, and re- 
moves the poorhouse look, and the child appears as a new creation. 
Good examples, correcting and elevating influences from teachers, man- 
agers, their companions, and others, soon effect a great change with the 
worst. Such children so improved find homes when they never would 
from the county houses, except it be to graduate to the houses of correc- 
tion or the prison. Here comes in a great economic advantage to the 
State, that by sooner being placed in families the sooner is the public 
relieved. of their support, 

2. It is found in this State that there is little difference in the direct 
cost of maintaining and educating a child for a year in this school and in 
the county poorhouses. One hundred and twenty dollars per annum is 


‘ what the State provides for 300 children in the school on the average, and 


it has not on the average cost that. Add to this the 100 that go out into 
families each year (last year the net gain was 115), who have to be clothed, 
and the cost is $90 per annum for the 400 cared for during the year. This 
is at a less cost (as shown by the official reports from the counties to the 
secretary of state) than it is for each child supported in the county poor- 


ouse. 

8. Enough is known to satisfy us that there are very few of the children 
who go through the school who will not prove as good in morals and life 
as the average children in the community. I could not place the less as 
low as 5 per cent. 

The prominent features of the system are: 

1. The radical separation of innocent from criminal chjldren. 

2. Education in a home by the State, under educational and moral in- 
fluences; this heme to be temporary. 

8. Restoration to family homes as soon as chikiren are fitted for them. 











COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 


BY DEXTER A, HAWKINS. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

We republish the following plea, by Dexter A. Hawkins, Esq., of 
whose educational activity we shall give a memoir in our next 
number, on Compulsory School attendance, because of its having 
suggested and shaped the legislation of several States, on the subject 
of which it treats, and which we intend hereafter to review. We 
append a paper by Rev. Charles L. Brace, of the New York Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, on the best treatment of dependent, destitute, 
and neglected children in our large cities and villages, where the 
evils of non-attendance at school abound. On this class the penal- 
ties of truant laws for non-attendance at school fall with merciless 
severity. — Editor. 





In a Democratic Republic like ours, where all political power 
resides in and springs from the people; where, to use the 
language of Abraham Lincoln, “ the government is of the people, 
for che people, and by the people,” no subject can be presented 
to the citizens for their consideration more important than the 
education of the youth. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO FREE GOVERNMENT. 


Intelligence in the rulers is essential to good government ;. 
with us the rulers are the voters, hence the necessity of fitting: 
them by education to rule. With intelligent voters, our form 
of government is the best yet devised ; but with ignorant voters,. 
it is one of ‘the worst. An intelligent people seek freedom,, 
and an ignorant one despotism, just as naturally and certainly 
as the needle points to the magnetic pole. 

The founders of our free institutions two hundred and fifty 
years ago sew this, and scarcely had they completed the log 
cabins for their families, when they began the log school-house-: 
for the school and school-master. 

The school-house has spread, developed and improved from 
Maine to California equally with the dwelling-house, It is the 
nursery of American citizens. 
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THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 

These three cardinal principles our forefathers never lost 
sight of, viz., a free State, a free School, and a free Church. 
Self-preservation imposes upon our government the duty of 
educating the people sufficiently to qualify them to exercise 
intelligently the right of suffrage. Conscious of this, every free 
State established a system of free schools. 

So great and beneficent has been their influence upon the 
people, that the material prosperity, intellectual and moral 
development, respect for law and obedience to it, in each 
State, may be relatively measured and calculated by the con- 
dition of the free public schools. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IS DOING FOR EDUOATION. 


The National Government has already set aside for educa- | 
tional purposes one hundred and forty millions (140,000,000) of 
acres of public land; and the question of devoting to education 
the whole proceeds of the public lands still undisposed of, is dis- 
cussed. In the last Congress the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the House of Representatives, reported favorabiy a 
bill for this purpose, and after a careful debate and considera- 
tion, it passed that body and was sent to the Senate. It has 
established a Bureau of Education as a permanent part of 
the Government, with a Commissioner of Education at its head. 
His annual report is one of the most interesting, instructive, 
valuable and important documents that issues from the Govern- 
ment press. very legislator and every school officer in the 
‘United States should study its contents and heed its facts. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE SCHOOL INTEREST. 


(1.)—Jn the Nation. 


We have in the United States over fourteen and a half mil- 
lions (14,500,000) of children of the school age ; we expend an- 
nually for schools over ninety-five millions (95,000,000) of dollars 
which is equal to one-third of one per cent. of the value of the 
property, real and personal, of the whole country, as returned 
by the last census; and we employ two hundred and twenty- 
‘one thousand (221,000) teachers. This is our standing army, 
and those are our raw recruits. Their arms are the pen and 
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the slate pencil ; their munitions of war the text-books ; their 
forts and arsenals the school-houses ; and the enemy they are 
enlisted to conquer, ignorance and bigotry. Through the 
munificence of the Government, the finest building that springe 
up in every village in our new States and Territories is the 
public school-house. Like the light of heaven and the water 
of the earth, it is open and free alike to rich and poor. 


(2.)—Jn the State of New York. 


In the State of New York we have one million and a half 
(1,500,000) school children, twenty-eight thousand (28,000) 
school teachers, twelve thousand (12,000) school-houses, and 
one million (1,000,000) volumes of books in the school district 
libraries. The school property of the State is worth twenty- 
seven millions of dollars ($27,000,000), and we are expending 
two million dollars ($2,000,000) a year to add to it and improve 
it. The law in the State of New York requires us to raise an- 
nually one and one-quarter of a mill tax upon each dollar of 
valuation of taxable property, for the support of the free 
schools. This amounts to two and a half millions of dollars. 
But so fully is the value of the schools appreciated that the 
people voluntarily tax themselves annually four times this 
amount, making the whole sum spent upon schools in this 
’ State ten millions of dollars ($10,000,000) a year. 

This is called the “Empire State.” So long as we continue 
this liberal policy of education for the whole people it will re- 
main such. 

‘The canal interest, the railroad interest, the manufacturing 
interest, important as they are to material progress, are yet 
small compared with the education of our million and a half 
of youth. 

(3.)—Jn the City of New York. 


The city of New York had, last vear, over two hundred and 
thirty thousand (230,000) pupils in its schools. It employed 
three thousand (3,000) teachers and school officers, and ex- 
pended upon public education three millions three hundred 
thousand dollars ($3,300,000.) The citizen, however humble, 
has only tosend his child to the public school, and Government 
furnishes him, there free of cost, an educational palace, warmed 
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and lighted, the best text-books and apparatus, and the most 
skillful teachers. 

Stewart and Astor, with their hundred millions of property 
and no children in the public schools, like true-hearted Ameri- 
can citizens, gladly pay the school taxes that educate the sons 
and daughters of thousands of poor laborers who have no 
property to be taxed. Aided by the free school, the greatest 
wealth and the highest honors and offices in this broad land 
are within the reach of the sons of the humblest workman. 


THE PROPERTY SHOULD EDUCATE THE CHILDREN. 


The American doctrine is, that “ the property of the State shall 
educate the children of the State.” This benefits equally the rich 
and the poor. It decreases crime, reduces taxes, improves labor, 
increases the value of property, and elevates the whole com- 
munity. One of the first and decisive questions asked in seek- 

‘ing a permanent locatioh for one’s family is: What are the 
means provided for education? A village, town or State, with 
good free schools, is the resort of families; without them it is 
the home of criminals, 

In this city it costs more to support police and police courts 
to restrain and punish a few thousand criminals, nearly all of 
whom became such from want of education, than to educate 
our 230,000 children. 

CRIME THE CONSEQUENCE OF IGNORANCE. 

In France, from 1867 to 1869, one half the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write ; and this one-half furnished ninety-five 
‘per cent. of the persons arrested for crime, and eighty-seven 
per cent. of those convicted. In other words, an ignorant per- 
son, on the average, committed seven times the number of 
crimes that one not ignorant did. 

In the six New England States of our own country only seven 
per cent. of the inhabitants, above the age of ten years, can 
neither read nor write, yet eighty per cent. of the crime in thoso 
States is committed by this small minority ; in other words, 
person there without education commits fifty-three times as 
many crimes as one with education. 

In New York and Pennsylvania an ignorant person commits 
on the average seven times the number of crimes that one who 
can read and write commits, and in the whole United States 
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the illiterate person commits ten times the number of crimes 
that the educated one does. 
The above facts are derived from official statistics. 


THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF ORIME. 

‘We may have supposed that it is the churches rather than 
the schools that prevent people from becoming criminals, but 
the facts indicated by statistics collected by government show 
the contrary. 

The kingdom of Bavaria examined this question in 1870. In 
Upper Bavaria there were 15 churches and 54 school-houses to 
each one thousand buildings, and 667 crimes to each one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. In Upper Franconia the ratio was 5 
churches, 7 school-houses and 444 crimes. In Lower Bavaria 
the ratio was 10 churches and 4} school-houses and 870 crimes- 
In the Palatinate the ratio was 4 churches, 11 school-houses 
and only 425 crimes, or less than one-half. In the Lower Pala- 
tinate the ratio Was 11 churches, 6 school-houses, and 690 
crimes, while in Lower Franconia the ratio was 5 churches, 10 
school-houses, and only 384 crimes. 

Tabulated for clearness of comparison, it is as follows: 























Per 1,000 Buildings, | e#.107,000 
Churches.  sassral Crimes. 
Upper Bavaria... ..ccccccsersecceccceees 15 54 664 
Upper Franconia. .......cceceevescccsess 5 7 444 
Lower Bavaria. ........ceeee0 pWevédscws< i0 4} 870 
SIN. 5:6. 60.0¢ cg naenbevebetee os 4 11 425 
NN a 6 ink wipenid bbs dow eee <i 11 6 690 
Lower Franconia. ... .......seeeseeeeeess 5 10 884 








In short, it seems that crime decreases almost in the same 
ratio that schools increase, while more or less churches seem 
in Bavaria to produce very little effect upon it. 

Those unerring guides of the statesman—statistics—demon- 
strate that the most economical, effective and powerful pre- 
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ventive of crime is the free common school. Universal educa- 
tion tends to universal morality. 
THE SCHOOL THE PREVENTIVE OF PAUPERISM. 

An examination of the statistics of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and of the different countries of Europe, indicate that, 
other things being equal, pauperism is in the inverse ratio of 
the education of the mass of the people ; that is, as education 
increases, pauperism decreases, and as education decreases, 
pauperism increases, The same rule holds good in our country. 

Taking the three States of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois 
for illustration,.we find that of the illiterate persons one in ten is 
@ pauper; while of the rest of the population only one in three 
hundred is a pauper. In other words, a given number of per- 
sons suffered to grow up in ignorance furnish on the average 
thirty times as many paupers as the same persons would if 
required to get such an education as our free public schools 
afford. Add to this that they furnish also tem times the number 
of criminals, and the right as well as the duty of Government, 
as the prolactor of society, to enforce general education is 
clear, for it 4 the plain obligation of Government to protect 
society against pauperism and crime. 

EDUCATION, THEN, SHOULD BE OOMPULSORY. 

Government should prevent both crime and pauperism by 

 extirpating the cause of each, to wit, ignorance. An educated 
citizen is of more value to himself, to society, and to the coun- 
try than an ignorant one. 

An examination covering prominent points or centres of 
labor in twenty States, made three years ago, developed the 
fact that even such education as our free common schools 
afford, adds on the average fifty per cent. to the producing 
capacity of the citizen ; while a higher training increases it two 
or three hundred per cent. 

He can do more and better work, from the street scavenger 
up to the most skilled mechanic, with the same expenditure of 
time and force, from the mere fact of possessing knowledge. 

A well-educated commonwealth, however narrow its borders 
or poor its soil, soon becomes rich and powerful; while an 
ignorant one, even under the happiest circumstances of land 

and sky, falls a prey to anarchy, poverty and despotism. 
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Government is making ample provision for the secular 
education of all. Has it not a right, then, fo require all to be 
educated, either in the public schools at public expense, or in 
private schools at private expense? We think it has, and that 
secular education sufficient for the common affairs of every-day 
life, and to enable the citizen to vote with intelligence, should 
be compulsory. 

Prussia and many other German States have tried it for 
years, with the happiest results. It is her vigorous system of 
compulsory education that in sixty years has raised her from a 
bankrupt and conquered petty kingdom to the ruling empire 
of Europe, and made her the seat and home of intelligence, 
industry and wealth. Boston has had such a law for twenty 
years, and in the last ten they have reduced truancy from 
school sixty per cent. New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Michigan have now adopted it. England has given 
her school boards power to adopt it, and in London they have. 
The effect is to increase the attendance at school, and decrease 
the number of juvenile delinquents. The time has arrived 
to try the experiment in the cities of our State at least, if not 
in the whole State. This will cause every child to enjoy the 
benefits of the public school, or of some private school. 

Wherever compulsory attendance has been tried long 
enough to determine its effect, the result has been so satisfac- 
tory that it has become a fixed and settled policy. Prussia, 
Saxony and Democratic Switzerland testify to its excellence. 
It is in harmony with the true spirit of a Democratic Repub- 
lic to require every citizen to qualify himself for the right of 
suffrage and for earning an independent living. 

The taxpayers who furnish the money to educate all the 
people have a right to require that all shall be educated, in order. 
that crime and pauperism, and the public burdens caused by 
the same may be reduced to a minimum, and the ballot wield- 
ed only by intelligent voters. 

The ballot, in the hands of a corrupt and ignorant populace, 
is the torch of the political incendiary ; but with an intelli- 
gent people is the bulwark of liberty. 

“ An ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure.” It costs 
far less to prevent crime, pauperism and civil commotions, by 
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éducating the whole people, than it does to punish criminals, 
support paupers and maintain armies to repress an ignorant 
and vicious population. 

The average daily attendance in this State upon the public 
schools during the school year is only about one-third of the 
whole school population; and upon all schools, public and pri- 
vate, it is only about one-half. 

The class most in need of school training seldom attend 
school at all, to wit, those whose parents, through ignorance, 
poverty, avarice or crime, give them little or no home education. 
This class can be reached only by the aid of a compulsory and 
searching statute. Every other remedy has been tried without 
curing the disease. 

By a judicious !aw, firmly but kindly enforced, compelling at- 
tendance during school hours upon some school, either public 
or private, the streets of our large cities could be cleared of the 
thousands of youthful vagrants from whose ranks now our army 
of criminals is almost entirely recruited. Such a law in a sin- 
gle generation would work a moral and intellectual reformation 
and regeneration of our criminal and pauper classes, and save 
millions of money in the departments of police, charities and 
corrections, and largely increase the wealth, influence and pro- 
ducing power of the State. 

The wisdom of developing and perfecting our free schools is 
admitted by the great majority of the community. A small 
minority oppose them on the ground that their religion is not 
specially and authoritatively taught therein. 


OUR GOVERNMENT CANNOT AND SHOULD NOT TEACH RELIGION. 

Our Government cannot give religious education ; because 
while protecting each citizen in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
his own religion, as a sacred matter between him and his Maker, 
and thus tolerating all religions, it has none of its own and can- 
not favor any sect or denomination or class. 

The whole letter and spirit of the constitution of the United 
States as well as of the several States, prohibits the establish- 
ment either directly or indirectly of a State Religion: or the 
showing any favor or giving any protection, privileges, or finan- 
cial support to one religious sect more than to another. Pro- 
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tection to allequally, but support to none, is on this point, the organic 
law of America. 

If the Churches would not interfere with the Government’s 
secular education, but would devote the whole of their strength 
to giving, in their own places and manner, religious education, 
they and the Government, though working in different spheres 
and in different buildings, would act in entire harmony, and 
would in the end produce the best possible general result. 
By simply protecting religion, but not teaching it, Government 
is, as matter of fact, giving the utmost genuine vitality and 
strength to the religious element : 


BUT ONE SECT OPPOSED TO FREE SCHOOLS. 


This American doctrine of free non-sectarian schools is sub- 
‘stantially accepted and adopted by all religious sects save one. 
That one, however, is large, enthusiastic, well drilled and ably 
and powerfully led; and though its members are chiefly of 
foreign birth, yet, having become citizens, they are entitled to 
the same voice and rights and privileges as natives are in this 
matter. The leader of this sect, though a foreign ruler, has 
ordered the destruction of our free non-sectarian system of 
popular education, and the substitution of his own system of 
church or parochial schools, that is schools whose text-books 
and teachers are selected, appointed and controlled by the 
Church, though the State may be permitted te pay all the bills. 
In the city of New York, through State and municipal legisla- 
tion, the following amounts of money were obtained in the last 
five years from the public treasury for sectarian institutions, 
such as churches, chureh schools, and church charities, viz. : 


ree $767,815 of which this one sect received $651,191 
MN cccéee 861,326 - . ” 711,436 
EA 634,088 “ e - 552,718 
a 419,849 s aa - 252,110 
| 824;284 = as s 306,193 
Total 5 yrs. $3,017,362 7 “ — $2,473,648 


If this is a better system than ours, we should adopt it, for 
we want the best ; but if it is a worse, we should reject it. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM PRODUCES MORE ILLITERATES, PAUPERS 
AND CRIMINALS THAN OURS. 


It has been tried for centuries ; and in some countries, as 
Italy and Spain, under the most favorable auspices, for there 
this sect has had despotic power, both civil and religious, aud 
so could carry its system out to its highest perfection. 

What, then, are its fruits? We may say, its necessary and 
inevitable fruits? By its fruits it should be judged. They are 
as follows : 


(1.) A highly educated few; but among the masses general 
ignorance, instead of general enlightenment. 

(2.) A low grade of morality. 

(3.) A large pauper and criminal class. 

(4.) A tendency to despotism and to official selfishness and 
corruption. 

(5.) A lack of national progress and development. 


These statements are made, first from a personal knowledge 
of the facts gained by investigation in those countries—having 
visited them before they rejected that system, for the purpose 
of studying this very question; and secondly, they are made 
from a careful analysis of official statistics. 

The fruits of the two systems also exist side by side in our 
own country. 

There are with us five aud a half millions of foreign-born 
inhabitants, the greater portion of whom came from courtries 
as Ireland and England for example, that have had the paro- 
chial or church system of schools; hence they may justly be 
taken intellectually and morally as the fair average product of 
that method of education. 

Of these the <dliterates above the age of ten, are fourteen per 
cent. (.14) of the whole number ; the paupers are four and one 
tenth per cent. (041), and the criminals one and six-tenths 
per cent. (.016.) 

While on the other hand, in the twenty-one of our States 
having the American system of non-sectarian free public schools 
there is a native population of twenty millions. This native 
population has been educated in this system of schools, and in 
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tike manner may be justly taken, intellectually and morally, as the 
fair average product of this method of education. 

Of these, the illiterates above the age of ten are only three 
and one-half per cent. (.035) of the whole number ; the paupers 
only one and seven-tenths per cent. (.017), and the criminals 
only three-fourths of one per cent. (.0075). 

In other words, from every ten thousand (10,000) inhabitants 
the parochial or church system of education turns out fourteen 
hundred (1,400) illiterates, four hundred and ten (410) paupers, 
and one hundred and sixty (160) criminals; while the non- 
sectarian free public school system turns out only three hun- 
dred and fifty (350) illiterates, one hundred and seventy (170) 
paupers, and seventy-five (75) criminals. Or if we take Massa- 
chusetts by itself, which has the type or model of our free 
public school system, with its 1,104,032 native inhabitants, the 
number is still less, viz., seventy one (71) illiterates, forty-nine 
(49) paupers, and eleven (11) criminals. 

Illiterates. Paupers. Criminals. Inhabitants. 


Parochial school system. .... Bienes 1400 | 410 160 to the 10,000 
Public school system in 21 States...... 850 170 76 “© 10,000 
Public school system in Massachusetts. 71 49 ll * 10,000 


That is, we are asked by these friends who have come here 
and joined us, and whose zeal and energy, if rightly directed, 
will be of great service both to themselves and the country, to 
abolish our own well-tried system of education and adopt the 
one to which they, in their former homes, became accustomed, 
though that one, on the average, produces four times as many 
illiterates, two and a half times as many paupers, and more 
than iwice as many criminals as ours. Or if we take Massa- 
chusetts as a fair sample of our system, we are asked to adopt 
one that will give society twenty times as many illiterates, eight 
times as many paupers, and fourteen times as many criminals. 

YWe cannot do this, and when they come to understand 
thoroughly the facts they will not wish us to do it; for the 
welfare of their children is just as dear to them as that of ours 
is to us, and they, equally with us, desire to diminish ignor- 
ance, pauperism and crime, and to make the country of their 
adoption and the home of their descendants intelligent, pros- 
perous, powerful and happy. 
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The whole future of our country and the very existence of 
our free government is wrapped up in the common school. 
Promote and develope that, and every department of industry 
and intelligence will flourish like a tree well-watered and 
nourished at its roots. Destroy the common school, and ignor- 
ance, poverty, despotism and bigotry will soon pervade the 
whole land. 

ffeneralizations drawn like the above from the official 
statistics of twenty-five millions of people are unerring guides. 
They settle the question as to the comparative excellence of 
the two systems of education. They are intellectual, industrial 
and moral beacons, that direct. with certainty and safety the 
statesman and the philanthropist. They point out unmistakably 
to the legislator the duty of enacting a law requiring attendance 
upon schools, during the school aye and the school terms, of all the 
children in the State, unless legaly and for good and sufficient 
reasons temporarily excused. 

The preservation of free government requires this. Protec- 
tion of society against pauperism and crime demand it. The 
material developement of our country calls for it. The success 
and happiness in life of the children of the poor, the ignorant 
and the vicious can be secured ouly by such a statute. 


Your committee recommend the passage of the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Legislature should enact a law authoriz- 
ing and empowering the school boards in each city, town and 
incorporated village to require the attendance at some school, 
public or private, during the school terms and the school hours 
of each day, of all children between the ages of eight and 
fifteen years, unless for good and sufficient reason temporarily 
excused. 

New York, Dec. 30, 1873. 

DEXTER A. HAWKINS, 
Chairman of Committee on Education of the New York City 
Council of Political Reform, 

















CITY CHARITIES FOR NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


NEW YORK CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


Mr. C. L. Braceg, in the light of his long and varied experience as 
‘Secretary of the New York Children’s Aid Society from 1853, urges in 1880 
the following method of dealing with neglected and morally exposed 
children in our towns and cities: 


(1.) In the quarter of the town or city where there is most of childish 
poverty and vice, begin with hiring a plain room, and placing it under the 
charge of a warm-hearted and judicious woman. It should be made warm 
and light for the winter evenings, and a cool and pleasant place of resort 
in summer. It should be furnished with picture-papers and instructive 
books and journals. The street-boys and vagrant girls should be made to 
understand that this is a sort of club-room for their benefit. The matron 
will soon discover the peculiar wants and troubles of the pour children 
who drift into the room; some she will find eager to learn in books; others 
ae work and situations; others with sick parents or friends need- 
ing medicine and advice; others requiring a little loan to start them in 
ways of self-support; others requiring but slight assistance to enable them 
to breast the waves of poverty; others falling into difficulties and misfor- 
tunes with the officers of the law, where a kind word may save them from 
prison; others anxious to learn sewing or some trade which shall keep 
them above paupcrism, and still others with souls brutalized and ignorant, 
but yet sensitive to words of religious truth and Christian teaching. 


HALF-TIME SCHOOLS.—DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


(2,.) The next step in the work of improvement in these destitute child- 
ren will naturally be to open a night-school in the room for those who are 
busy during the day, and therefore cannot attend the ordinary public 
schools. Such a school should be what is called in England a ‘‘ Half- 
Time” school. It should open at three or four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the most important part of the street-child’s work is over, should go 
on till six, open again at seven, and close at nine.. There should be much 
music in these schools. The exercises should be spirited, and, as far as 
possible, oral, and a t deal of work must be done on the blackboard, 
as the children are, of course, tired by the labors of the day. Great tact 
should be shown by the teacher in not exposing too much the ignorance 
of the pupils, as many a boy of fifteen or twenty may come in to learn his 
letters. From the experience in New York, it is found that a woman in 
a night school can control the roughest of these lads. She will naturally 
set a great deal of value on writing and number lessons, as these are very 
important practically to the boys. It will not be necessary to provide 
food for these night-schools, as the members are generally earning their 
own bread; but little festivals should be celebrated, and occasional enter- 
tainments be given to the children. Much instruction and amusement 
may be conveyed by means of the magic lantern and solar microscope. 
Such schools in our cities will evehalis be open during the six winter and 
autumn months, as it is difficult, in many cases, to gather street-children 
into the night-schools during the summer. 

3.). The next important measure is the foundation of a ‘‘ Day Indus- 
trial School.” This school is designed to reach such children as are 
necessarily irregular in their attendance at the public schools, owing to 
their being employed a part of the day on the streets or at home. It in- 
cludes, also, all such as are too filthy, ragged, verminous, or vagrant to 
attend school with the children of the decent laboring class. any of 
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them will only be induced to enter a school by the personal efforts of a 
visitor, or by the hope of securing food and clothing. Some will, perhaps, 
“be driven in-by the operation of the ‘*Compulsory Law,” and all will 
belong to an irregular, destitute, and semi-Vagrant class. They will be 
required to be managed with great tact and discretion by a skillful teacher; 
they will need various conveniences for bathing, cleaning, and the getting 
rid of vermin; they must be supplied with a simple meal at noon, an 
shoes and clothing will be given as a reward for industry and good con- 
duct. The children are to be taught first. of all hand-sewing, to make 
and mend their own clothes, to darn stockings, to work on the sewing 
machine, and to carry on various simple trades. Part of the day must be 
given to common-school branches, and a part to industrial work. Much 
use should be made of music and singing as a means of education. A 
little “‘ Savings Bank” should be attached to every school, paying a high 
rate of interest in order to lead the children into habits of saving. A 
“Kindergarten” in the primary department is extremely useful for 
awakening the faculties of the youngest children, and remarkable progress 
may be made with these little ones in the science of numbers, both in 
addition, multiplication, and fractions as applied to concrete objects, such 
as cubical blocks and their divisions. A ‘‘ Kitchen Garden” will often 
train the older children in household branches, which will be very useful 
afterwards to them as domestics. A ‘*Créche” or ‘‘ Nursery” is an ad- 
mirable adjunct, as enabling the older children to be schooled while the 
babies are cared for in a common room. 

It is indispensable for the success of the Industrial School that volun- 
teers sheuld do a considerable portion of the work. They bring to the 
enterprise a freshness and enthusiasm which nothing else can give. The 
brunt and burden of the labor, however, will always fall upon the salaried 
teachers. The expense of such schools for salaries, rents, fuel, clothing, 
and food, will average from $15 to $20 per head annually for each scholar 
of the average number attending daily. These schools may contain both 
sexes, but they should not seek to retain the pupils after the ages of 13 or 
14, but rather push them into places where they can support themselves. 


LODGING HOUSES.—‘‘ PLACING OUT.”—SUMMER HOMES. 


(4.) The next great step in improving this class of children should be 
to make provision for the homeless. othing is better in this respect 
than the Boys’ and Girls’ ‘‘ Lodging Houses,” A plain room or ioft is to 
be hired, furnished with iron bunks or double bedsteads, and plain, com- 
fortable bedding, with little lockers for the children’s clothes, and plenty 
of bathing room, foot-baths, and water appliances. Great care should be 
taken as to ventilation and cleanliness; and, in the boys’ lodging house, 
no boys, except very young lads, should be allowed to stay about the 
building during the day. Esch one will pay a small sum for his lodgings 
and meals, and will go forth in the morning to earn his own living. Every 
effort must be made to preserve the best characteristic of the class—their 
— of self-help. If they are abselutely destitute, money should be 
oanced them to start in street trades. A ‘‘ Savings Bank ” must be attached 
to the house, to cultivate habits of economy. A ‘‘ Gymnasium” is useful 
as a competitor for places of low amusement; and a drying-room, to of 
the wet clothes of the lads after a stormy day, should, if possible, be added. 
In the Girls’ Lodging House, the inmates will naturally be more in the 
house, and the labor in the building will be largely carried on by them. 
With dress-making and laundry departments, a Girls’ Lodging House can 
mainly pay its own way. The average net annual expense per head in 
these Lodging Houses will be only from $40 to $50, including rent, 
salaries, food, clothing, and all items. 

(5.) All the various branches should be made the feeders of the high- 
est work of a Children’s Charity, which is the transference of homeless 
and abandoned children who are exposed to every temptation to good 
homes in families and on farms in the country. By care and judgment, 
with a thorough organization, great numbers of the unfortunate children 
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in our towns and cities, who have not yet begun criminal courses, can be 
laced at small expense where op! will soon earn their own living, 
xcome industrious producers, and honest, perhaps Christian, men and 
women. There is an almost endless demand in the country for children’s 
labor in families and on farms, and experience shows that a young child 
transplanted from the city to such homes as abound in our rural districts, 
will often drop his evil habits and do better than the average children of 
ourcommunities. This ‘‘ placing-out” movement must, however, be con- 
ducted with great caution. The poor are naturally very suspicious and 
sensitive in regard to such a disposal of their children, and reasons of 
bigotry or superstition often come in to obstruct the benevolent effort. 
On the other hand, the rural districts are naturally fearful lest the juvenile 
poverty and crime of the cities should be drained into their localities. 
One or two cases which may have turned bdut failures will often cause 
hundreds of successes to be forgotten, and thus make the whole movement 
unpopular. Still care and wisdom on one side, and patience and fair- 
mindedness on the other, will justify the ‘‘ placing-out” system as one of the 
best methods ever discovered of elevating the children of the poor classes. 
(6.). To these various reformatory branches of children’s charitics 
should be added in large cities, sanitary movements and efforts for afford- 
ing fresh air to the children of the crowded tenement houses. Excursions 
may be maie to give the children a picnic or a day in the country; others 
may be placed out for a few weeks with farmers who are found willing to 
receive them for charity’s sake. For others, ‘‘Summer Homes” should 
be opened near the sea-side or on the mountains, where the children of 
the poor could have a week of fresh air, with sea-bathing or good country 
fare. For the sick, “Sanitaria” should be opened during the summer 
months at the sea-side, and mothers with infants afflicted by summer dis- 
eases should be conveyed there-for a week’s stay. The same sanitarium 
warmed by open fires could be used as a ‘‘ Children’s Hospital” inthe 
winter. It is found that in these large Summer Homes or Sanitaria, the 
average expense for each child, including railroad fares, rent, salaries, 
food, etc., need not be more than $2.00 or $2.25 per head for a week. 


RESULTS OF 26 YEARS WORK. 


The Children’s Aid Society opened in 1853, with the Secretary and an 
office-boy for agents; in 1880 it employed 112 Teachers, Superintendents, 
and Matrons, Western and other Agents and Visitors: during the first 
year it expended $4,194.55; last year its expenditures were $205,583.25: it 
provided with homes during that year, 197 children; in 1880 it placed out 
3,773 persons, of whom 3,360 were children. Two Industrial Sehools 
were founded during the first year, the Fourth Ward and the German, 
with 230 children in attendance. The Society has now 21 Industrial 
Schools and 12 Night Schools, with an aggregate attendance of 9,098 
children. No Lodging Houses were founded during the first year (the 
Newsboys’ originating in 1854): in 1878, the Society carried on six 
Lodging Houses the buildings of five being its own property, valued at 
$300,000), sheltering and instructing some 13,652 different boys and girls, 
of whom 7,554 were orphans, with an average attendance of some 600 
every night. In addition, it sustains a ‘‘Summer Home” where some 
2,000 children enjoy each season the pleasures of the sea-side and country. 

Since the first year, it has placed out, largely in Western homes, 55,717 
homeless persons, of whom some 51,000 were children. During these 
twenty-five years over $3,000,000 have been contributed by the public to 
this charity, and it stands now without any debt. 

This remarkable growth and extent of charitable labor during a quarter 
of a century have been due to the fact that this Society met a deeply-felt 
want of the city, that its plans were wisely laid and efficiently carried out, 
and its trustees and agents men-of integrity and character. So far as is 
known, not a dollar of these three.millions was ever wasted or stolen, but 
it was all intelligently and economically applied to the purposes of this 
charity, and has all been repaid many times to the public, in the scores of 
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thousands of vagrant, or outcast, or destitute children, who have been 
turned by means of it into honest and industrious and self-supporting men 
and women. 

Some $300,000 of this-sum ‘are invested in buildings, which will be a 
permanent benefaction to the poor children of New York for generations. 


EFFECTS ON CRIME, 


In the Loperne Houses, during 26 years, some 200,000 different boys 
and girls have been sheltered and ny fed and instructed. In the In- 
DUSTRIAL ScHooLs probably over 50,000 poor little girls have been taught; 
and of these girls, it is not known that even a score have entered on crim- 
inal courses of life, or have become drunkards or beggars, though four- 
fifths were children of drunkards, 

But a better test are the police statistics of crime. During a portion of 
the period a which these figures run, the population of the city in- 
creased from 814,224 in 1860 to 1,083,371 in 1878, while, as usual, great 
numbers of poor people remained here, left by the foreign immigration. 

Commitments of Female Vagranis. 
1857 sn 3,449 Mea aes ; 8, 
1650 ~—Ct oe ne. ae —- j ' 2, 
1860S. :. +. “eae 1877_—Ci. ; 2, 
1878 Cit  Biaht alte. | 
Commitments of Young Girls for Petit Larceny. 
ieee? ia ae 944 1865S, ‘ ; 977 
ok a ae 890 ES 989 
Ne mor 880 1870S, , : 746 
18638 —Ctixw bitte 1,113 1874__—ig. > . 572 
eee : 1,131 1877_—ix. iy 452 
BOMB) os been 475. 

In rd to commitments of young girls, it should be remembered that 
our police statistics include now all those committed to Charitable and 
Reformatory Institutions, whereas, formerly, only those imprisoned were 
reported in these tables. 

Commitments of Male Vagrants. 
1859 a ie 1876 =k 
1860. oats i 2,708 Se. 5 
1878 yj . a 
Commitments of Males for Petit Larceny. 
1857S ‘ . 2,450 1876 : ; 
1859 (ty. ‘ ‘ 2,626 See 3 : 
1865 —ti . , 2,347 1878 —it r ‘ 
Commitments of Boys under 15 Years of Age. 
1864 =. ; ‘ 1,965 1876 (under 14) 
1865 ‘ 1,934 AT 
1878 (under 14) . 2,007. 

It will be seen, from these figures, that vagrancy and crime, among 
young girls, have been greatly diminished during the past fifteen or 
twenty years, while, among boys, criminal] offenses have not grown with 
the population, but have been held decidedly in check. 

ere are r, homeless, and vagrant children everywhere, and every 
motive of self-interest, of political security and Christian duty prompts to 
efforts to aid and reform them. We trust to hear throughout the land, 
wherever there is childish crime and misery, of the formation of Boys’ 
Sunday Meetings, Children’s Reading Rooms, Day Industrial Schools for 
the poor, Kinde , Kitchen Garden, and Créches for destitute little 
ones, Children’s ging Houses for the homeless, Summer Homes and 
Sanitaria for the sick and unfortunates, and a judicious “ placing-out” for 
the houseless and neglected. 
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LANGE’S REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
Abridged from Dr. Lange’s “ For the Understanding of Frobel,” by Mrs. Many Mamn. 





FR@BEL AT HAMBURG, 


Wicnarp Lance says of Froebel, whom he saw for the first time in 
1849, on the evening when he met the ladies of a Hamburg society who 
had invited him to visit them and speak of the Kindergarten,—‘‘ Out of 
the single thoughts of Froebel one soon sees, as I saw that evening, that 
the question ‘ How can one contribute to the happiness of mankind?’ had 
attained in his mind what might be described as a fearful intensity. In 
every motion, in every word, in every gleam of his eye, the burning 
desire betrayed itself to further the happiness of his race. The essence of 
humanity is God-like; it consists in thinking, living, and willing. The 
aim of all life is to live. In the reaching of this aim lies happiness. 
Everything is happy that truly lives, that is, that exists according to its 
inner nature. This purpose impelled Froebel to all his efforts. What 
lives must develop itself; development is life; the cessation of develop- 
ment is death. In unintelligent creatures development is the necessity of 
nature, but where there is understanding this necessity becomes freedom, 
for man can hinder or further his own development at will. The funda- 
mental idea of Froebel is to educate man to freedom. He who can develop 
himself unhindered is happy, is free. A people to whom this possibility 
is given may be called a happy and free people. To make the individual 
free he must be brought to a freedom of development in which he is in a 
condition to clear away all hindrances from his path. But this is only’ 
possible through education. ‘My investigation has cost me much: 
trouble, much expense, many plans,’ said the old man to the ladies. ‘I 
have had to wrestle, aye, to fight, and my associates in the work have put the - 
greatest hindrances in my way. A correct estimate of the subject was pos- 
sible only to a Diesterweg. The teachers of Meiningen thought Diester- 
weg could describe my cause in six lines; but who knows how many 
times six lines he has written upon it!’* ‘Now,’ he added with much 
emotion, ‘I hope to be able to contribute to the welfare of mankind. If 
I had not faith that I can do it, I should have found it difficult to come to 
Hamburg. I should have preferred an easier life in my narrower home.’ 
Stimulated by sympathetic expressions, such as that of Herr Traun, who, 
regretted that he had not made his acquaintance ten years before, he grew! 
more and more eloquent, and let his attentive audience look deeper and 
deeper into his thoughts. ‘That man must-of necessity be brought into the 
path of development, and that education is necessary for this, he spoke of 
as self-evident. As it is the problem of the world’s spirit to conquer and! 





* Deisterweg’s first notice of Froebel appeared in the Jdhibach in 1851, which was fol- 
lowed up by freqaent and full descriptions in the Rhine Blitter. 
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explain matter, so it is the problem of the individual spirit to make all 
phenomena, even all obstacles, serviceable to the aim of his own develop- 
ment in the arena of life. For this is necessary an exalted enthusiasm for 
the God-like and noble, a developed intelligence, pleasure in thinking, and 
a will full of the germs of life. The aspiration to the God-like and noble 
is the inner, more beautiful nature of man, and this must ‘be fostered. To 
foster it negatively, injurious material influences must be removed from 
early youth; to be fostered positively, religious and moral feeling must be 
excited by the contemplation and observation of nature. Empty words 
and phrases must be avoided if we wish to develop the intelligence. The 
pupil must be led to observe what he is learning, not merely to look at it, 
but to look into it. The receptivity of the mind has hitherto been culti- 
vated; Froebel would cultivate its inborn power of production. He would 
unfold, not mould; he would water, guide, and support the tree, not prop 
or force it. The fostering of the will is negative when it is guarded on 
the bad side; it is positive when the innate love of goodness is exalted to 
an unconquerable habit by continuous exercise, by marrying it to the enthu- 
siasm for the beautiful and true, by which it becomes all-powerful. This 
view of education, as well as his insight that the earliest youth is the most im- 
portant season of life, inevitably led Froebel to the idea of the Kindergarten, 
to that ideal intercourse of dumb innocence which must be guided and 
find its unity in an idealizing human breast. Here and nowhere else is 
guaranteed the possibility of holding off injurious influences. But the 
negative as well as the positive side of education utilizes the child’s im- 
pulse to activity. Out of the true use and culture of this impulse all 
the rest follows of itself. 

**Man must not be irstructed, but developed. ‘I separate instruction 
from development very sharply,’ Froebel said that evening, and it is a 
discrimination of the greatest importance. The instructed mind may be 
compared to a river which flows round the cliffs and impediments, nar- 
rows and widens according to necessity, crooks and bends, and skillfully 
and smoothly creeps to the ocean. Such a stream, hedged in by cliffs and 
impeded by rocks, is not adapted to commerce; it loses its idea, its aim, 
for the aim of the living flood is to be the means of culture. The devel- 
oped man is like a stream whose powerful rush demolishes the rocks, levels 
the hills, pulses like a great vein through the earth, drawing thousands of 
cities to its brink, and tracing out the highway of commerce and culture. 
What is destined to be must be through the use of an idea; that power of 
being is thought alone. If man is developed like the last-mentioned 
stream he knows but one goal to his life, and that is to develop himself 
by developing humanity. The aim of humanity is development, as well 
as the aim of the individual. It must pass on to the human ideal. 
Materialism makes the earthly the aim; I know no more decided enemy 
of materialism than Frederick Froebel. His measures will in their last 
consequences offer the means of destroying materialism and idealizing the 
world. Even selfishness is stupid, that it has not more decidedly and 
powerfully opposed it. ‘There exists no other power than that of 
thought, as I said to one of the princes,’ said the old man that evening. 
‘The oneness of the laws of the universe with the laws of the spirit must be 
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recognized,—everything must be seized as bearer of the idea; every man 
must be governed by ideas, and every man must acknowledge matter to 
be the form for the realizing of thought.’ Froebel himself often doubts if 
he shall reach the realization of this idea, which is, so to speak, him- 
self. He expressed this doubt in his short address to the ladies: 
‘ Ladies, believe me, I gratify the demands of my heart in thanking you 
for your invitation. I have the pleasure of presenting to you an idea 
which is great and holy; an idea whose realization must lead to the happi- 
ness of man. If it is not salient in its truth and its might before your 
eyes it is because of my feeble presentation, and I beg you to throw the fail- 
ure upon me. Fate decided'upon me and chose me for its bearer with- 
out having consulted me beforehand. It showed me the importance of an 
education conformable to nature by giving me bitter experiences and 
privations, while the early loss of my mother threw me upon self-edu- 
cation. What one has been obliged to contend with bitterly he wishes 
to soften to his fellow-men. Thus the necessity of self-education led me 
to the education of my fellow men, To strive for this is the aim of my 
life, and will be my occupation to the grave. Make allowances for my 
personality, and cleave to the cause, for the cause is great and important.’ 

After his brief address, he conversed with Herr Traun upon collateral 
subjects, and I was astonished at his profound love of fatherland, his deep 
knowledge and insight into our language, which he designated as “the 
flower of all Western tongues.” Frau Westenfeld said to us that Froebel’s 
appearance had repelled many ladies. This was natural, but his en- 
thusiasm will yet animate and excite them. 


What is new in Froebel? 


** What is new in Froebel? Froebel’s fundamental idea is to educate man 
forfreedom. Rousseau rescued individuality; since his time all education 
has rested upon the recognition of the individual and the consciousness 
that the development of self is necessary. The one-sidedness of Rousseau’s 
efforts consisted in this, that he would cultivate men only as men, without 
reference to society; therefore, he did not know what to do with his Emil 
Pestalozzi found the means with which to cultivate the intellectual indi- 
vidual. Whoever wishes to be an individual must work and produce, not 
receive only. This insight awakened in Pestalozzi the principle of object- 
teaching—intuition; ‘for nothing is in the mind that has not first been in 
the senses.’ Self-activity in man, from childhood. up, is the ground and 
means of a natural unfolding. But if education is to lead to self-activity 
it must be by taking into consideration the nature of man, for only what 
is really in man can be unfolded. . Does not the worst unbelief come 
out of the doubt of the possibility of perfecting and ennobling man? The 
essence of man is not of necessity recognized in history, for history is not 
a definite whole; but the laws of the spirit are recognized in their totality 
in the affinities of nature. . . First in our time has the identity of the 
laws of the spirit with the laws of the universe been clearly seen. 

The mission of Froebel is to give to education not a one-sided but an all- 
sided foundation. _ 

‘* With the use of the humanistic ideal appeared the following postulate: 
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Study the being of man in history! With the appearance of Pestalozzi 
came another: Study the being of man in tts mantfestation of individuality ; 
with Froebel: Ground the being of man upon the macrocosmos.* The micro- 
cosmos is understood to be in perpetual motion toward the macrocosmos. 
The path of this movement is history,—what has already been done. Out 
of the three—macrocosmos, microcosmos, and history, a system of natural 
developing education unfolds itself. The new thing which Froebel has 
done is that he has taken the study of this trinity as the foundation of 
the science of education, and has represented the necessity of starting 
from the laws of the macrocosmos. 

“* Upon this foundation alone can a Froebelian school be founded. Every 
system that has any meaning contains the past within itself. “The Froebe- 
lian pedagogy differs from the Pestalozzian not in its demands but in its 
basis. The foundation of a developing education conformable to nature is 
first presented and shown in its full meaning by Froebel, and only through 
his school is it possible to raise pedagogy to a science in the true sense of 
that word. It is possible with him because he proceeds upon the principle 
upon which all science rests,—the laws of the mind are identical with the 
laws of the wniverse. 

‘* Pestalozzi and Froebel differ no less in the direction of their efforts. 
When the call, consider individuality, rang up the Rhine, it was natural 
the new education created by Pestalozzi took with the poor whom 
the rich had utterly ignored. One class of men had stamped physical 
necessity into an atomized powder and thus destroyed individuality. 
Pestalozzi would suffer no smutty, ignorant, unskilled man to be de- 
prived of his right to express his will, or be condemned to a merely animal 
existence. He would create for the proletariat the possibility of improve- 
ment and independent industrial activity, and rouse a lawful, protesting, 
hostile voice against human sway by brutality and vice. To this end he 
created the people’s school. Pestalozzi was, if the appellation will not be 
misunderstood, the pedagogic socialist. 

“When, in the year of the French domination, the death of all German 
nationality seemed irremediable; when the dastardly hirelings left their 
standards in a heap on the field of battle, Fichte saw that for the redemption 
of Germany a nation must be educated. ‘Create a people by national educa- 
tion,’ he cried to the princes. The princes appealed to the people, and out- 
ward freedom was inaugurated. It was not Blicher, or Scharnhorst, etc., it 
was Fichte who drove the French out of the land. It was Fichte’s deepest 
conviction that the idea of the perfect State could be gained only by edu- 
cation.’ He said ‘the State cannot be constructed intelligently by artificial 
measures and out of ahy material that may be at hand, but the nation 
must be educated and cultivated up to it. Only the nation which shall 
first have solved the problem of education to perfected manhood through 
actual practice, will solve that of the perfected State.’ The philosopher 
was the creator of the idea of national education. Fichte was the pedagogic 
statesman. 

But Frederich Froebel is the pedagogic apostle of freedom. He resembles 


4In the medieval philosophy macrocosm expressed the great world, and man was con- 
ecived of as the microcosm, or epitome of the great world.— 77. 
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Pestalozzi in so far as he has established the universal right to develop- 
ment, has recognized birth or wealth no longer as a criterion of the posi- 
tion of man in society, but makes the inner contents of the man the deter- 
mining force. He resembles Fichte in that, like that truly German man, 
he wishes to awaken the conviction that the individual has importance 
and significance only in connection with society, the whole. - The unity of 
man supposes the antecedent necessity of the limitation of the individual. 
The love of the individual will waken to unity, and this love will tear up 
selfishness by the roots. He resembles Fichte in that he sees that humanity 
in concreto exists only in the form of nations, and thence awakens the 
national consciousness, holding to and developing the peculiarities of our 
nation. Froebel is in this respect the union of Pestalozzi and Fichte. But 
he separates again from the other heroes of pedagogy by the means he has 
discovered for teaching the end'he has in view. Pestalozzi reopened and 
utilized the school. He saw plainly that he had not done enough. He 
recognized the importance of the mother, and the necessity of elevating 
domestic education, but was sure no other means would help the latter 
object than the study of two books. Fichte hoped for nothing from the 
home, where, according to his opinion, rooted selfishness had barricaded 
door and gate against rational education, and therefore he wished to with- 
draw children from the influence of the mother and let them be cultivated 
in large educational establishments, Froebel stands between the two. He 
sees the ‘too little’ in the measures of Pestalozzi, the ‘too much’ in the 
propositions of Fichte. He has struck the medium by the idea of the Kin- 
dergarten. He would have the children taken from home for a time, but 
only with a view of coming to the aid of the mother. He would have edu- 
cation in common like Fichte, in order to limit the feeling of individuality, 
and then let it have its play, that selfishness may not spring up, or that it 
may be nipped in the bud. He would have the isolation of the family, 
and then uproot the inactivity and vicious propensities often engendered 
by it by a thoughtful, systematic, playing system of occupation for the 
child. He, like Pestalozzi, wishes for the improved culture of the mother, 
not by a little reading of books, but by initiation into an intelligent, be- 
cause natural, system of early education. The new thing which he has 
here brought into view is the consecration and systematic utilization of 
play. He has exalted the idea of the mother, for the mother is in his view 
the one who feelingly comprehends and fosters the being of the child in 
all the manifestations of the different periods of its life. He also gives 
unmarried women an opportunity to be mothers, and has thus given back 
to many unhappy beings the conditions of happiness. He has laid the way 
for the true emancipation of women by giving them the possibility of 
grasping the wheel of universal development independently, and making 
their central point the direction of the education of the future race. 

} Pestalozzi brought the ideas of Rousseau to realization. Diesterweg 
explained and purified them. In the Roman states the idea of Rousseau 
took no root because education remained dependent upon the church. 
Pestalozzi could not annul that dependence, but Diesterweg gave it its 
death-blow, and first created the possibility of a people’s school in the true 
sense of the word. Froebel received from him the purified idea of the 
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gute school and fused it with the idea of national education.* By the 

fostering of Diesterweg and Froebel the first people’s school entered upon 
a new step of development. Both men will find their new Diesterweg, 
who will explain the idea and purify the practice. 


Personal Relations of Froebel. 

4« Frederich Froebel’s father was a man rich in insight, truly religious; 
and he turned his attention with the greatest solicitude to the early educa- 
tion of this youngest son of his beloved, departed wife. He understood 
how to unfold mind and heart in the promising boy by a judicious train- 
ing. The child passed ten years in the parental house, which stood at the 
foot of the Kirchberger, one of the highest summits of the Thuringian 
forest; separated from the great world only by a flower and fruit-garden 
and a church-yard; one the region of growth and bloom and ripe life, the 
other the abode of death. These ten years were of the greatest impor- 
tance to the development of our genius. To point out the details of this 
unfolding is not the aim of these lines. A fuller treatment can only prop- 
erly do it. 

‘* At the end of 1792 the father acceded to the wish of Froebel’s maternal 
uncle, who had also long since lost his wife, and soon after his only son, 
to give him Frederich, the youngest son of his beloved sister, for further 
education. This maternal uncle was Superintendent Hoffman of Stadt- 
ilm, a little city in the principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. Hoffman 
was as humane as he was distinguished, and as gentle as he was earnest 
and decided. The boy who had been shut out from society was now in its 
full tide, among the numerous friends and relatives of his uncle. It was 
with him as with the seed, which, plunged into the earth by the hand of 
the sower, then transplanted to the manifold, continuous, and persistent 
influences of universal life, unfolds and grows into the powerful tree. He 
remained four years in his uncle’s house, receiving instruction during that 
time partly from him and his father,—culture partly from private instruc- 
tion, or in the public school. In 1796 he returned to his father’s house. 
The time had now come when he must think of the choice of a calling for 
life. The boy already showed the disposition to comprehend clearly and 
thoroughly everything that came within his reach for his culture, but also 
ano less marked tendency to a practical calling. This tendency, as well 
as the circumstances of his father, which were not brilliant, determined 
him not to follow the example of his elder brother, who had devoted him- 
self to purely scientific study, but to take up forest-lore. He assumed the 
calling with the intention of grounding himself in it as deeply and as all- 
sidedly as possible. In 1797 he entered upon this pursuit under the direc- 
tion of a practical forester. The young Froebel, in his unexampled efforts 
to learn the care of forest growths in the most thorough manner, and by 
his zealous, unassisted study of practical geometry, earned the greatest 
admiration of his teacher, and indeed excited his astonishment in a high 
degree. He had passed almost two years thus, when suddenly his passion 
for the study of natural science was aroused. The physician of the place 





* Note by the translator: Froebel’s Kindergarten was in full operation before Diester- 
weg knew him. 
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where he then resided gave him a scientific work upon botany, which the: 
young forester scarcely laid out of his hands till he had made its contents: 
completely hisown. From this time nothing could*hold him back from 
devoting himself to the study of higher mathematics and natural science. 

In the autumn of 1797 he entered the University of Jena with the purpose 
of studying agriculture in the most comprehensive sense, and also financiali 
mathematics. A little property from his mother was now made over to: 
him by his father. This insignificant sum enabled him to stay a year and: 
a half at the university. After this he again studied by himself. 

“In 1802, when he was twenty years of age, his father died. He was 
now left quite at his own disposal. A combination of various circum- 
stances induced him in 1804 to take the place of private secretary to a 
man of considerable wealth in Mechlenburg. . . In this place his prac- 
tical scientific studies flourished as never before. The thought now 
occurred to him that he would gratify an inward desire for the thorough 
study of architecture. For this purpose, in 1805, he yielded to the urgency 
of a friend to come to Frankfort-on-the-Main. With that meeting began 
a new era in his life. An offer of private pupils enabled him to fix his 
residence in Frankfort. His teaching made an impression upon the prin- 
cipal of a newly-created model school, Dr. Griner. On the evening of his 
first interview with this gentleman, who greeted him in the most friendly 
manner, the twenty-three year old youth spoke upon the subject that 
moved his soul so deeply,—the whole aim of his life and his strivings. 
After the lively conversation had ended, Griiner said to his young friend, 
with the deepest conviction: ‘Froebel, you must be a schoolmaster!’ At 
the same time he offered him a vacant position in the model school. As 
Froebel afterwards expressed it, ‘the scales fell from his eyes.’ It was 
clear to him in a moment that the offered reality was what his mind and 
heart had so long unconsciously sought in this never-ending struggle for 
self-culture. Offer and response followed in the same moment, and Froe- 
bel became a teacher in the model school of Frankfort, 


EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING. 

“We can readily imagine that the young teacher endeavored to satisfy; 
the demands of his present position to the best of his ability. He perceived! 
very soon that the method of instruction must be directed by the laws of| 
development of the human mind as well as by that of the subject to be, 
taught, and that the essence of the method is the art of adapting the 
momentary stage of development in the scholar to the corresponding one! 
of the subject. This law of development he carefully sought; this art he, 
endeavored to make his own. Griiner perceived the restless striving of| 
his young friend, and gave him for his theoretic outline in pedagogy the! 
writings of Pestalozzi. This awakened in Froebel the burning desire to’ 
know personally the man who was seeking to prepare the way to a new! 
education conformable to nature. He went to Yverdun, was fourteen days, 
in the Pestalozzi Institute, and returned to his former situation with the 
resolution to understand precisely, earlier or later, by practice, the efforts 
of the Swiss schoolman. 

“He was soon able to carry out his resolution, for in 1807 a very esfi-. 
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mable family in Frankfort gave him the direction of their children’s edu- 
cation, which he undertook on the condition that after a time he should 
take his pupils to Yverdun, in order to put himself in connection with Pes- 
talozzi’s Institute. From 1808 to 1810 he went to Yverdun with his three 
pupils, lived quite independently of the Institute, but put himself in living 
relation with it. He was now at the same time pupil and teacher. Deeply 
penetrated by the importance of the Pestalozzian efforts, he was eager to 
spread his principles actively in his own country. Yet he could not avoid 
seeing that the principle of Pestalozzi as developed did not reach the inner 
connection of the child’s soul with the mother and outward things. He 
conceived the purpose of improving and contributing his own culture to 
laying a deep and firm foundation. This purpose determined him in 1810 
‘to leave Pestalozzi and the family of his pupils in order to devote himself 
in’ Gottingen to the deeper study of the natural sciences. In 1811 he 
entered the University of Berlin for the same purpose. In Berlin the per- 
‘Suasion was strengthened to ripeness in him that all life, that is, develop- 
‘ment into the whole, was founded upon one law, and that this unity must 
be the basis of all principles of development, its beginning and end. This 
conviction was the fruit of a profound study of nature in its law of devel- 
opment, and the most careful contemplation of the child. He gained an 
opportunity for this latter observation by teaching, while he was studying 
‘in Berlin, in Plamann’s famous Pestalozzian institution for boys. 

**In the spring of 1813 the extreme need of the fatherland called him 
into the ranks of the volunteer soldiers, and there quite early he made the 
acquaintance of his later companions and fellow-workers, Langenthal and 
Middendorff, who had been also studying in Berlin. During the war he 
never lost sight of his fundamental thought, and he utilized all its phe- 
nomena to illustrate it. The rapid progress of events in the summer of 
1814 left him free to go back to his former relations. He soon beeame, by 
the influence of higher patrons, assistant and inspector in the Royal 
Museum of Mineralogy, under Professor Weiss. 

“* Froebel was now truly encompassed by the treasures of nature. When 
he had combined the results of his unwearied investigations in the univer- 
sity, it became more and more clear to him that the recognition of the con- 
formity to law and the harmony of nature was only so far of truth as it 
can be applied to human life, and thus effects its transformation. The 
more opportunity our investigator had to watch nature in its development, 
the more he was impelled to compare the results of this search with the 
conformity to law in the development of humanity in the child. Ever 
clearer to him was the identity of the laws of development of the macro- 
cosm with those of the microcosm; more and more important did this 
Knowledge appear to him to be for the development of individual men, as 
well as for the race; ever anew was his delight kindled in putting in prac- 
tice an education conformable to nature. He resolved to give up his 
position in the museum, and devote himself wholly to the education of 
men and children. His repeated application for discharge was granted 
him, after friendly and urgent remonstrance from Professor Weiss. 
The question now was where to find the natural and vital point of connec- 
tion with his new undertaking. This soon appeared in his own family, 
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for the war had left the children of his eldest brother fatherless. To begin 
his educational activity with these children was his plan when he left Ber- 
lin. He took leave of his friends Langenthal and Middendorff, who had 
returned after the war to their theological studies, and with whom Froebel 
continued in the closest friendship. He did not tell them anything about 
his plan, but promised to inform them when he had reached something 
definite. In 1816, at the end of September, he left Berlin and found in 
Greisheim five of his sister’s children assembled for education and care, 
and there and with them his great educational undertaking began. He 
had no outward means for carrying it on, nothing but this inward coavic- 
tion and firm trust in its result. By the sale of a collection of minerals he 
realized a few crowns, which he used for the adornment of his Christmas 
festival and the partial re-building of his little house. One brother took 
care of the maintenance of his two sons, who received education and care 
in the budding institution, and also for the maintenance of their charge. 
The mother, who in the beginning lived in Greisheim, took care of the 
fatherless nephews. In the early part of the year 1817 Middendorff, the 
youngest friend of Froebel, decided to aid him as far as possible in the 
execution of his purpose. He hastened, accompanied by the youngest 
brother of Langenthal, who, at the wish of this friend, joined the other 
pupils to Griesheim in April of the next year. The expenses of the young 
Langenthal were defrayed by a responsible family in which the brother 
was house-tutor. Middendorff was in circumstances that enabled him to 
assist in the plan by practicing some little economy. 

Griesheim was not long the place of the new institution. The widowed 
sister-in-law of Froebel was obliged to choose for her place of abode, the 
little village of Keilhau, which lies in what is called the Schalathal, an 
hour’s ride from Rudolstadt. She purchased for her subsistence a little 
peasant’s property. To be able to carry on the education of her children, 
Froebel and Middendorff followed her to Keilhau. Both men occupied 
a small tenement that had neither window, floor, or stove, and, with nar- 
row means, these friends of youth had to contend with the greatest obsta- 
cles. A sketch of these privations, as heard from the lips of Middendorff, 
would be instructive and interesting. 


School at Keithau. 


“In October, 1817, the elder Langenthal joined the two friends. In 
November of that year a school-building was put up in the widow’s yard, 
but it could not be finished immediately. Towards the spring of 1818, the 
number of pupils had increased to twelve. Froebel was now thinking of 
marrying, that his pupils might have a loving mother and superintendent 
of the house-keeping. It was his wish to bring home a motherly woman, 
who could understand him and appreciate his efforts. Such a being was 
his now dead wife, Wilhelmine, Miss Hofmeister of Berlin. She was the 
daughter of a royal Prussian counsellor of war. She was full of enthu- 
siasm for Froebel’s educational idea. As inspector of the Mineralogical 
Museum of Berlin, he had often in confidential conversations imparted to 
his friend Counsellor Hofmeister, and his daughter, what was moving in 
his inmost soul. The daughter had so often listened to the outpourings of 





his‘mind and heart with unspoken enthusiasm that she was now willing 
to follow him out of the throng and rush, the glittering halls and refined 
society of the great city, into the quiet village in which dwelt the man 
who asked her to give him her hand for the realizing of a great idea. If 
it had not been for her, the world would never have known Frederich 
Froebel as the originator of the Kindergarten. 

**On the 20th of September, accompanied by one of her foster-daughters, 
Wilhelmine Hofmeister entered the Keilhau circle as wife, mother, and 
house-keeper. Shortly before his marriage, Froebel came into possession 
of the yard in which the newly-built school-house stood. In 1820 his 
eldest brother, father of his first two pupils, decided to give up domicile 
and manufactory in Asterode on the Nanz, and to devote the activity of 
his family and his outward means to the idea of his brother. He had so 
often carried his brother in his arms when a child, he wished now to live 
with him and associate himself with his thought, that bond which holds 
the world together most firmly. The development of the institution now 
made quiet, secure, and continuous progress. 

By degrees appeared the following writings, which testified of this 


gress to the world: 
ni PuBLicatTions, 1819-1826. 


1, Concerning the German Educational Institution at Rudolstadt, 1819. 

2. Continued information of the German Educational Institution at 
Keilhau; Rudolstadt, 18238. 

8. Christmas festival in the Educational Institution at Keilhau—a 
Christmas gift to the honored parents of the pupils, the friends and mem- 
bers of the Institution, 1824. 

‘‘ Beautiful family festivals cast a beneficent light, from time to time, like 
brilliant sparks of illumination, over the whole lives of the united friends 
of education. Such irradiation shone out on the 16th of September, 1825. 
On that day were betrothed the two friends of Froebel, Heinrich Langen- 
thal and the afore-mentioned foster-daughter of Frau Froebel, Ernestine 
Crispine, and William Middendorff and Albertine, daughter of Froebel’s 
eldest brother. The pupils of the Institute had made a path on the cele- 
bration of this festival, for the ascent of the encircling mountain, that the 
happy couples, in the beginning of this most important era of their lives, 
might be able to look down from that height on the result of many years 
of effort. There was inward and many-sided joy on that day in the quiet, 
peaceful valley in the Thuringian forest. This happy day was followed 
by a second, an ascension-day in 1826,—the day of Langenthal’s and Mid- 
dendorff’s marriage. 

**In the following year, 1826, appeared two books by Froebel: 

“1. The Education of Man; the art of education, instruction, and theory 
practiced at the German Educational Institution in Keilhau, by the author, 
founder, and superintendent, Frederich Froebel. 

“2. Hducational Family weekly paper for Self-cultwre, and the culture 
of others. Edited by Frederich Froebel; Leipsic and Keilhau. 

** One work, entitled Grownd Principles of the Education of Man, whose 
contents he imparted to his friends in Frankfort-on-the-Main, before their 
publication, gave the latter an opportunity for a longer scientific confer- 
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ence upon the. subject with the author. of the little work. Froebel pro- 
posed to visit these worthy friends in order to prosecute these conversations 
by word of mouth. Before Froebel set out upon his visit there appeared 
another powerful fellow-worker at Keilhau in the person of Johannes 
Arnold Barop, the nephew of Middendorff, married to the sister of Frau 
Middendorff (Froebel’s niece). After he had finished his theological 
studies in Halle he became a zealous codperator in the Institute at Keilhau. 


Experience in Switzerland. 

“Froebel made his visit to Frankfort in the early part of May, 1831. It 
was one of marked importance for the further development of his cause. 
He met in Frankfort with the famous Xave Schnyder von Wartensee, 
well known in the musical world as a critical author and methodriker, as 
well as an opera composer, and he was.a friend and cultivator of natural 
history. Froebel was soon on terms of intimacy with him. Schnyder 
von Wartensee was often a witness of the pedagogic and didactic efforts 
of his friend. Under this influence he asked Froebel to found an institu- 
tion according to his principles at his family-seat, the castle of Wartensee, 
on Sempacher lake, in the canton of Lucerne. Froebel joyfully seized 
this opportunity to spread further his efforts after a developing education 
conformable to nature. The 20th of July of that year found him in Swit- 
zerland, and on the 12th of August he and Schnyder, with the requisite 
authorization, founded the first educational institution for girls in Switzer- 
land. Schnyder then returned to his old occupation, and parted from 
Froebel with these words: ‘I have given you a new field for spreading 
your views. Now win the love of men, which shall never fail you.’* The 
confidence, indeed, the love of men, soon showed itself. Froebel was 
obliged to invite Ferdinand Froebel, his first pupil, who had just finished 
his philosophical studies at Jena, to come to his aid; a call which Ferdi- 
nand joyfully obeyed. He came to his uncle as fellow teacher and edu- 
cator on the fifteenth anniversary of the day on which he had come as 
apupil. A year after, 1832, late in the autumn, Froebel was requested by 
a society of fathers to plan out his Institute at Willisau. The society 
offered to purchase for the purpose the Upper bailiwick’s Castle. Nothing 
delayed the undertaking but the want of the grant from the authorities. 
In the interval Froebel went to Germany, there to prepare for its estab- 
lishment. 

‘Ferdinand Froebel and Arnold Barop, who had come on a visit to 
Keilhau in 1832, went with him to the Institute at Wartensee. The pleas- 
ure of returning to the old circle after six months’ absence was very great 
to Froebel. A few days after his arrival his beloved nephew William, 
brother of Ferdinand Froebel, died. He was a teacher in the institution 
where he had been himself educated. His uncle specially loved our Wil- 
liam Froebel, and was plunged into the deepest grief by his sudden death, 
But he was soon called out of the quiet valley into the battle-ground of 
life. The consent of the Swiss authorities was obtained for the founding 
of the Institute for girls at Willisau. 





* This is not strictly correct. 
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School for Girls at Willisau. 

In the beginning of 1833 Froebel returned to Switzerland, accompanied 
by his wife, ever ready to sacrifice herself, but with health much shattered 
by the complication of circumstances and her ceaseless motherly cares. 
On the ist of May the two entered Willisau, and on the 2d the institution 
wasopened. In spite of storms and conflicts which were occasioned by Cath. 
olic opposition, the tender plant grew vigorously. During the conflict the 
neighboring government of the canton of Berne had been attentively 
observing the Froebelian Institute. This was proved in 1833, for the 
Berne government sent men of sense and experience to pass judgment on 
the results of the examination. Their report showed that out of five 
young schoolmen from Berne, who for the most part belonged to a certain 
sphere of active work, two went to Willisau for a year and a half of cul- 
ture under Froebel's direction. The remote consequence of this was that 
Froebel was obliged to have a course of instruction at Burgdorf, in con- 
nection with several others for teachers, whose number increased to sixty. 
For the direction of this course, and to forward his institution at the same 
time, he summoned his friend Langenthal to Switzerland, and this so much 
the more readily, that Barop had returned to Keilhau in 1833 in order to 
assist Middendorff in the mother Institute. In the same year the institu- 
tion at Willisau received another co-laborer in the person of Adolf Franken- 
berg. In 1834 Frocbel returned from Burgdorf to Willisau, into his old place, 
and to hold his second autumnal examination; but he soon gave a hearing 
at Burgdorf to a call from the State authorities, who requested him to found 
an Educational Orphan Institute in the newly-erected orphan-house. In 
the summer of 1835 he entered upon his new field. When the afore-men- 
tioned institution was again opened, Langenthal went with him as assist- 
ant, and his wife as Frau Froebel's assistant. The loss of Langenthal at 
Willisau was made good by Middendorff, who willingly left wife and 
children in Keilhau in order to help forward the prosperity of the daughter 
Institute. The tender plant at Burgdorf also took root by the unceasing 
care of the men and their wives, and grew apace. Frau Froebel, especially, 
and above all others, worked vigorously and unweariedly. But her health 
had been much shattered by the former journey to Switzerland, as mentioned 
above, and was still more so by the hard labors at Willisau, to say nothing 
of the trouble and care which the commencement of house-keeping at 
Burgdorf had required. Her body and mind needed rest and nursing, and 
she wished to go back to Keilhau; but, at the same time, she wished to see 
once more her beloved aged mother in Berlin. A journey to Keilhau and 
Berlin was therefore projected for the early part of 1836, for the unceasingly 
working couple. But in March of 1836 came the news of the sudden 
death of the mother. The already sick woman, Madame Froebel, was 
prostrated by this blow, so that the physician urged her to return to Ger- 
many. Froebel now assigned his work at Burgdorf to Langenthal, and 
left for Berlin with his wife, partly to adjust the matter of her inheritance. 


Genesis of the Kindergarten, 
During Froebel’s residence in Berlin the fundamental thought of his edu- 
cational efforts penetrated his soul more clearly than ever; here it was 
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that his hours of musing were occupied with the plan that was forming 
within him for the early instruction of little children. It was now clear 
to him that the elevation of all education, that of the earliest childhood as 
the most important time for human development was indispensable, and 

that in its behalf play, as the first activity of the child, must be spiritualized 

and systematically treated. The idea of the Kindergarten rose upon him;* 

he wrote to Berlin for his first materials for plays and occupations, and 

immediately formed the purpose of founding an institution for the care of 
the earliest childhood. He selected for this new institution the little town 

of Blankenburg, on the Schwarze, at the entrance of the so-called Thurin- 

gian-Switzerland—a place which, on account of its healthy, beautiful situ- 

ation, was particularly suitable for his sweét wife. In 1837 the institution 
was founded. In 18388 Froebel issued from Blankenberg a paper entitled 

‘ Seeds, Buds, Flowers, and Fruits out of Life, for the Education of United 
Families.’ A Sunday issue was under the call: ‘Come, let us live with 
our children.’ 

“This year, the year 1838, in reference to the system of Froebel in 
general, and the Kindergarten in particular, is a classical year, and should 
be so called, and the paper must here be recommended to readers to whom 
it is destined to give a fundamental conception of this pedagogic innova- 
tion. It contains an exposition of the great principles of the system, and 
& development of the material for play in its natural necessity and its har- 
monic connection. The new idea of the Kindergarten drew all the friends 
of Froebel again around him. Langenthal left Ferdinand Froebel to con- 
duct the orphan home in Burgdorf, and went to Blankenberg, Midden- 
dorf left Willisau and returned to Keilhau, into the lap of his family, 
which had long missed the loving father. Froebel, in 1839, in company 
with Frankenberg, responded to a call from Dresden to speak upon his 
educational principles, especially to present his idea of the Kindergarten. 
We know that the seed fell upon good ground in that city. During his 
residence in Dresden his wife died; one of those rare women who served 
an idea at the greatest possible sacrifice, that of her life. She lived to see 
the Kindergarten idea accepted through the representations of her hus- 
band, and parted from him satisfied. After this deep wound,—the bitterest 
experience to him—had done bleeding, the veteran worked on actively, 
and repeated at Hamburg what he had said in Dresden. A great purpose 
now took possession of his soul. He had not as yet an institution in 
which his system could be presented in its whole comprehensiveness, and 
which should at the same time secure the further development of his work 
for the young. Here and there were institutions in Froebel’s sense, and 
also Kindergartens; but a central point was wanting, a heart from which 
life flows into all the limbs, in order to throw it back again to the source.”’ 
(To be continued.) 





* Prof. Payne presents his conception of the genesis of the Kindergarten in Froebel's 
meditations and experience, very happily in his Lecture.—Froebel and the Kindergarten. 
































CHARITY KINDERGARTENS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


77 DEVELOPMENT. 


The term Charity Kindergartens requires some explanation. When Miss 
Blow began her work in St. Louis she began it and persevered for two 
or more years on her own means, casting her bread upon the waters. 
Her success the world knows, and she has reaped the reward of seeing 
the public -mind in St. Louis so much impressed with the beneficial results 
that Kindergartens form at present a part of the public school system. 

The Charity Kindergartens of Boston and Cambridge, and their vicin- 
ity, are a little different. They pick up the very most neglected children, 
and much parish visiting, as it may be called, is enjoined by Mrs. Shaw 
upon her teachers, and cordially done by them. It would please Mrs. 
Shaw better if they were called free Kindergartens, because her sympathy 
for the poor is so genuine that she does not wish to have their feelings 
hurt in any way, but her wish has not been strictly followed because it is 
not quite so descriptive of the thing as is ‘‘ charity” Kindergartens. Her 
agents are instructed not only to bring neglected children in, but to fur- 
nish them with clothing, when necessary. Indeed there is no outside to 
her great heart. 

The first charity Kindergarten in the United States was that of Miss 
Susan E. Blow, of St. Louis, Mo., who in the winter of 1872-3 went to 
New York city and studied the system thoroughly, and in 1873-4 kept a 
Kindergarten of thirty pupils in the Normal school-house, where Superin- 
tendent Harris gave her a room, rent free. The children were between 
three and six. In the fall of 1874 some twenty of her pupils, who were 
then seven years of age, went into the primary school and showed the 
value of the Kindergarten training by going through the three years’ 
work in one year, thus saving two years for the grammar schools. Miss 
Blow also gratuitously trained twelve ladies for Kindergartners that year. 
The next year, with four of these for assistants, she taught one hundred 
children in her Kindergarten, and there were two Kindergartens taught 
by two of her ladies, each with three of their classmates for assistants. 
Miss Blow continued her training-school for teachers the next year with 
many in the class, and on Saturdays all of them-met with the old class for 
a general lesson. The effect of these on the primary schools when the 
Kindergarten children went into them determined the school board to 
institute twelve Kindergartens, and pay as many teachers, and Miss Blow 
took the superintendence of them, all still gratuitously, and carried on her 
Kindergarten, whose pupils became volunteer assistants in the Kinder- 
gartens. Now, in 1880, there are fifty-two Kindergartens in St. Louis, 
whose head teachers are paid $500 out of the school appropriation and 
whose assistants are volunteers from Miss Blow’s free training class. 

(846) 
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The next great charity work in this cause was done by Mr. 8S. H. Hill 
of Florence. Miss Peabody having given a lecture in the Cosmean hall of 
that village, and some citizens expressing a desire for the Kindergarten, 
this gentleman offered his own house and paid Mrs. Aldrich to open a 
nursery and had it free to all the children of the village. This was in 
1874-5. The Kindergarten grew and he subsequently paid more Kinder- 
gartners, built two houses—one for the teachers to live in, and one acom- 
modating two hundred children. At present there are nearly one hun- 
dred in actual attendance. With four Kindergartners paid by a fund that 
Mr. Hill has put in trust, some other citizens of Florence contributing, 
and children of all colors and social position are prepared in these Kin- 
dergartens for the public schools. 

In 1876 Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw had two Kindergartners trained by Miss 
Garland, dividing between them $1,200 and providing rooms, furniture, 
and material for a charity Kindergarten in Jamaica Plain. Immediately 
afterwards she did the same thing for Brookline, that town providing a 
room, rent free, in the town hall. Soon after followed another in Rox- 
bury in connection with a nursery. This Kindergarten of eighteen pupils 
was under the care of one teacher, paid $600. Then, hearing of Mrs; 
Mann’s effort to get up a charity Kindergarten in Cambridge by means of 
a subscription headed by the poet Longfellow, she came to her aid with 
what was wanting. This Kindergarten still goes on, supported by the sub- 
scriptions of Cambridge citizens. The perfect success of all these Kin- 
dergartens in improving the children, together with the collateral gracious 
effects on the poor parents, soon stimulated Mrs. Shaw to establish more 
of them and a nursery in Cambridge, and the same in Cambridgeport, 
until now there are no less than thirty Kindergartens and ten nurseries 
under this munificent patronage, in Jamaica Plain, Brookline, Roxbury, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Canton, and Boston. In Boston and some other 
places the municipality grants rooms, rent free. Some other ladies help 
about the Kindergarten in the North End missions, and Mrs. James Tol- 
man supports a Kindergarten entirely herself at the south end of Boston. 
There are always twenty-five children in the Kindergartens kept by one 
teacher, with $600 salary, all expenses found besides, and where there 
are from twenty-five to fifty scholars, two teachers with $500 salary each. 
There is some voluntary assistance given sometimes by the pupils of the 
training schools for the sake of the practice they get thereby. 

Mrs. Mann, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Tolman, and the other ladies interested 
in the Boston and Cambridge Kindergartens hope to make such an im- 
pression of their public value on the school authorities as Miss Blow made 
by her great work to which she has contributed herself entirely, as well as 
money, so that they may be made the first grade of the public education, 
for of course such munificent benefactors as the lady who spends from 
thirty to forty thousand dollars a year on this charity, are not to be 
readily found—nor can be a permanent resource. 

In New York and Philadelphia charity Kindergartens have been started 
and carried on for two years by a subscription of the members of 
churches, who give a room for the children of their neighborhood, irre- 
spective of denominational name. An eminent success has attended that 
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of the Anthon Memorial Church of New York. Mrs. Kraus and Miss 
Peabody at different times addressed the ladies of that church, and Mr. 
Newton, the rector, followed it up by distributing freely Kindergarten 
tracts, which any one can procure by sending five cents to E. Steiger, 25 
Pavk Place, New York. At the end of the year—rather in the Spring of 
1878, he asked his people assembled who would subscribe for a charity 
Kindergarten. Eight hundred dollars was at once subscribed, and half a 
dozen young ladies volunteered to assist a Kindergartner trained by Mrs. 
Kraus Beelte, to whom $600 was paid. The next year $900 was subscribed 
and some other ladies sent in a substantial dinner for the children. 
We trust this Kindergarten will prove a model for church work, uni- 
versally. Nothing done for the poor has such gracious effect or gives 
such promise. 

In Philadelphia a parochial Kindergarten is attached to a nursery 
in St. Peter’s church, and is taught by Miss Fairchild, a graduate of Miss 
Burritt’s, and some attempts have been made beside, in which Miss 
Stevens, Miss Dickey, and Mrs. G. Gourlay have begun good work. It is 
to be regretted that the church of the Epiphany did not continue Miss 
Sterling in her excellent beginning in their church parlor. Her success 
in winning the children and their parents was so signal that they expressed 
great grief in having to give it up, and if Miss Sterling could have found 
another rent-free room she would have gone on at her own expense, as 
the poor parents proposed to pay enough cents by the week to keep up 
the supply of material, It is necessary in all cases that the patrons of a 
Kindergarten should be fully apprised of the nature of the Kindergarten. 
In this case that requisite preparation was omitted and the whole expense 
fell on the purse of the rector, which could not be perennial. 

In Chicago, Mrs. E. W. Blatchford has established at her own expense 
a Kindergarten under a graduate of Mrs. A. H. Putnam, and which has 
her valuable superintendence. 

In Cincinnati a Charity Kindergarten has been established under the 
auspices of an association of ladies, and the immediate direction of Miss 
Shank of St. Louis, one of Miss Blow’s pupils. The plan embraces a 
kitchen in which the older pupils will be taught practical cooking and all 
lighter house-work. 

The most remarkable development of Charity Kindergarten is going on 
in California, under several organizations of workers, all of which aim to 
bring the most neglected children within the elevating and refining influ- 

ences of the best Froebel training. -- 
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BY MISS SUSAN E. BLOW, 8T. LOUIS. 








INTRODUCTION. 

‘© Tue child does not become man but he is born man.” In the unity 
of human life lies the explanation of its different phases. All the essen- 
tial elements of human nature exist in the newborn child; for “ What 
is not im man can never be evolved from man,” and infancy, child- 
hood, youth, manhood, and old age are but the successive stages of one 
organic process of development. 

Obviously, therefore, human life must be read backwards if we would 
grasp its significance. We do rot understand the oak from the acorn, 
but the acorn from the oak. The noonday explains to us the sunrise, 
and the prophecies of the spring-time are interpreted by their fulfillment 
in the harvest. So maturity reveals to us the holy mystery of child- 
hood, and it was He “ who knew all that was in man,” who set a little 
child in the midst of his disciples and bade them learn from him how 
to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Equally clear is it that we learn the true meaning and value of our 
individual lives through society and history. They paint life for us on 
a wide canvas, and in a true perspective. Through them we separate 
what in ourselves is essential and permanent from what is accidental 
and transitory ; from them we learn the direction in which we are tend- 
ing and the ends we blindly seek; in them we find the solution of our 
contradictions, the answers to our enigmas and the vindication of our 
hopes. 

The practical outcome of these thoughts is, that the child is potentially 
@ man, and the individual man is potentially mankind. 

As all force must exert itself, and as its activity is always expression 
of its essential nature, the physical, mental and spiritual forces in the 
child may be clearly traced in his manifestations. Our tendency to trace 
these manifestations to a purely physical source is a great error, because 
the child is never a purely physical being. If the man Columbus is 
te:be driven by the spirit within him to venture on the pathless ocean 
in search of a new world, may not the first faint stirrings of this spirit 
cause the joy of baby Columbus in the great unknown “ out-of-doors?” 
Must not Mozart as a baby have loved sweet sounds, and Titian have 
rejoiced in rich colors, and Phidias have felt a pleasure in harmonious 
forms? “(Can you tell, oh mother,” writes Frobel, “when the spirit- 
ual development of your child begins? Can you trace the boundary-line 
which separates the conscious from the unconscious soul? In God’s 
world, just because itis God’s world, the law of all things is continuity, 
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—there are and can be no abrupt beginnings,—no rude transitions, no 
to-day which is not based upon yesterday. The distant stars were 
shining long before their rays reached our earth; the seed germinates in 
darkness, and is growing long before we can see its growth; so in the 
depths of the infant.soul.a process goes on which is hidden from our 
ken, yet upon which hangs more than we can dream of good or evil, 
happiness or misery.” . 

We are told of the one ideal mother that she kept all her child’s say- 
ings in her heart, and we cannot but connect this with the fact that she 
alone of all the mothers of men knew the end of her son’s life from the 
beginning. The more clearly we realize in our souls the ideal of man- 
hood, the more reverently will we study the instructive utterances and 
actions of the child. 

It is no argument against the significance of the child’s manifestations 
that he himself does not know what he is doing, or why he is doing it. 
On the contrary we know him all the better because he does not know 
himself. Self-knowledge brings self-control, and consciousness hides 
what instinct reveals. The special value of the first period of life lies 
in the spontaneous expression of its uncomprehended powers, and, in 
the blind directness of the child’s impulses, we clearly read their 
nature and their end. 

In studying children we must, however, carefully distinguish between 
childhood and the individual child. The demands of the latter may be 
selfish exactions, and to yield to them is only to stimulate caprice,—the 
demands of the former must indicate universal and necessary conditions 
of development. The one may have their source in a perverted indi- 
viduality,—the other can be rooted only in the essential nature of man. 
Only very shallow thought ever sets up as a standard the individual 
consciousness, while true insight into the universal is the kernel of all 
philosophy, and the practical application of this insight the kernel of 
all education. 

_ It is Frébel’s distinctive merit to have turned the light of these 
truths full upon the first period of life. Realizing profoundly the con- 
tinuity of individual life, he traced the conscious powers of the man 
back to their instinctive beginnings, and, deeply imbued with a sense of 
the organic unity of mankind, he found in the parallel between the life 
.of the race and the individual not merely a scientific generalization, but 
a clew to the manifestations of the child and a guide for his develop- 
‘ment. He has shown that human culture in all its branches is reflected 
in the instinctive activity of the child, and dimly responded to by the 
instinctive sympathy of the mother,—has analyzed the games and songs 
which have delighted the children of all races and of all ages, and 
‘brought to light their hidden meaning; has reproduced them in his 
“ Mother Play and Nursery Songs” in a form adequate to this attained 
insight ; and through this very remarkable book has bridged the gulf 
between the conscious and the unconscious periods of life, taught to 
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mothers the hitherto unrecognized aim of their own acts, and enabled 
them to exert upon their children, from the very beginning of life, a 
continuous iufluence tending towards a clearly perceived end. 

The highest form of the child’s self-expression is play, and if we ob- 
serve this play carefully we shall find that it has three very interesting 
aspects. It is, first, the reproduction of experiences; second, a manifes- 
tation of the distinctive characteristics of the particular child; third, a 
revelation on the instinctive plane of the essential nature of man, and a 
reflection of the course of human development. Let us consider these 
different aspects in detail. 

1. It is a truth, which we must never forget, that no one ever has, 
ever will or ever can really know anything except that which he has lived 
through. We comprehend what is around us only as we reproduce it in 
ourselves, and detect the outward signs of that only which we have in- 
wardly experienced. The proverbial wisdom of all nations “sets the 
thief to catch the thief.” The sin hidden deep in our hearts starts with 
a guilty blush to our cheeks when confronted with its own image. To 
the eyes of love the world is full of lovers. The heart that has bled 
knows how to pity the bleeding heart. The soul that has been tempted 
grows strong to help. The great mystery of the Incarnation grows 
clear to our minds as we realize that only by becoming man could God 
lift men to himself. 

Deepest truths have widest reach, and we need have no hesitation in 
applying this insight to the child’s delight in reproducing in his plays 
the life around him. The fact is so general that it scarcely needs illus- 
tration. A mother of my acquaintance was invited, in due form, by her 
little daughter to be present at the marriage ceremony of two of her 
dolls, and looking into the doll-house was amused to see a complete 
mimic representation of a wedding party. But what was her horror on 
the next day to find the wedding succeeded by a funeral, and twenty 
jointed dolls dressed in deep mourning and holding tiny handkerchiefs 
to their eyes, sitting round a coffin in which lay the same doll who had 
played the part of bride. I have seen a child not four years old repeat 
with her paper-dolls all the experiences of her own little life. - A basin 
of water represented the ocean, a paper boat the steamer in which she 
had crossed the Atlantic, blocks arranged in different ways stood for 
different cities, and the little one’s memories gathered themselves into 
a connected whole in her dramatic reproductions. I recall a little boy 
whose favorite amusement was to fasten himself to the hitching-post in 
front of his house, and there prance and rear and struggle to break 
loose,—another who, to the serious detriment of his clothes, would pin 
all the feathers he could find to his back, and then dig with hands and 
nails, imitating chickens in their search for food,—and a little girl, who, 
with wild desire to fly, spread her arms and jumped from the roof of a 
back building twelve feet high into the yard below. “ What the child 
imitates,” says Frobel, “he is trying to understand.” 
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- 2, This phase of play is, however, the least important one. A 
deeper value lies in the fact that through it the child stamps him- 
self upon his experiences, and shows the form of his re-action against 
the external world. Deep in the heart of every man is hidden a some- 
thing which distinguishes him from all other men, a power of realizing 
universal truths in a particular form, a capacity for adding himself to 
all that he receives, and organizing varied and conflicting experiences 
in the unity of his personality. This individual element is the one 
unchangeable fact about each one of us. Feelings may modify, opin- 
ions alter, bad tendencies be overcome and virtues conquered, but 
through all the undefinable something which makes a man himself 
remains. It determines the effect of external influences, makes the 
meat of one man the poison of another, teaches one man to love what 
another man hates, shows to one man beauties to which another is 
blind, and thrills one man with melodies to which another is deaf. It 
rushes into expression in the play of the child, in the song of the poet, 
in the system of the philosopher, and in the prayer of the saint. It 
wraps each man in mystery as in a garment, yet. giveseach man valid- 
ity among his fellow-men. In one word it is the divine spark we bring 
with us into the world; its burning is our being; its shining is our life. 
How reverently then should we watch its first feeble glimmerings! 
How jealously should we guard the child’s play from any influences 
which might defeat its end. 

8. The third aspect of play had, however, the greatest charm for 
Frobel, and he loved chiefly to trace in the games of children a reflec- 
tion of the progressive life of humanity. He draws a parallel between 
the child’s love for running and wrestling, and for all games of physical 
prowess, and that first stage of human society when all men were hunt- 
ers, warriors and athletes. He connects the child’s love for digging in 
the ground with that agricultural instinct which transformed nomadic 
tribes into nations of husbandmen. He shows us the germ of “rights 
and property ” in the boy’s love of ownership, opens our eyes to see in 
mud pies a faint struggle of the plastic instinct, persuades us to hear 
in the rhythmic cooing of the baby a prophecy of music, and bids us 
reverence the dawn of science in the eager habit of investigation. But 
he lingers most lovingly of all over those manifestations which reveal 
essential human nature and essential human connections, and never 
tires of following the soul as it struggles from darkness into light and 
comes to know its relations to nature, to man and to God. 

I have given this general outline of Frébel’s thought. merely as a 
clew to his interpretations of infancy and childhood. He himself rarely 
stated his ruling ideas but always presupposed them. They were the 
air he breathed, the light he saw by. The real interest of his system 
is in its detail. The idea of organic connection was. not new with him, 
neither can he be dismissed when we have traced his thought to this 
root. He has seen as no man ever saw into the heart of the child, and 
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he has traced, as no man before him had done, the subtle connections 
between what seems most trivial and what we all acknowledge to be 
most true. To give a few of these connections is the object of this 
chapter,—that some one may be led through what I write to read what 
Frobel himself has written,—the hope that guides my pen. 

It is a rather striking fact that while the most obvious characteristic 
of every healthy child is its love of movement, it took all the scornful 
eloquence of Rousseau to tear off the bandages which for generations 
mothers had wrapped tightly around the legs of their babies. It shows 
us that maternal instinct is not always to be trusted, and that in one 
case at least babyhood has profited by the generalizations of science. 
In all nature nothing develops without activity,—movement and life 
are almost synonymous terms. The visible world on which we gaze is 
only an expression of the activity of invisible forces, and “everything 
that is does not exist a single moment by itself, but only through a con- 
stant reciprocal action with all that surrounds it.” Tirelessly the plan- 
ets circle in their course around the sun,—tirelessly the moving sap 
builds up the plant, and the blood in its circulation renews the life of 
the animal. Man cannot escape the universal law. To be strong and 
grow he must be active, and so nature who makes of every necessity an 
instinct sends her children stretching and kicking into the world. 

Parallel with the child’s joy in movement is his delight in moving 
objects. Keenly alive himself, he rejoices in the external sign of life. 
The life within him recognizes the life without, and as he watches the 
galloping horse, sees the bird flying through the air, or tries to catch 
the little fish that darts under the water, he feels in each a something 
akin to himself. His pleasure is great in proportion as the activity he 
sees is strong and free ; impeded movement wakes in him always some 
measure of discontent. 

But life not only recognizes life, it tends also to project itself, and 
the child communicates his own vitality even to inanimate objects. He 
whips the naughty stool over which he stumbles, pats the stick which 
he bestrides, and chatters incessantly to his unresponsive playthings. 
Whatever he feels within him he imputes to the objects around him, 
and for him there exists nothing that is not alive. 

Tt is interesting, as throwing light upon this vitalizing tendency of 
childhood, to remember that the earliest form of religion is always 
fetichism, and that the essence of fetichism is worship of the principle 
of life in the individual forms. It is interesting also to notice that sci- 
ence in itsfirst crude form ascribes validity to isolated objects, and very 
slowly grows into the knowledge that things are only vanishing phases 
of forces. But most significant of all is the realization that the deepest 
truth is dimly shadowed in these imperfect forms, aud that when Phi- 
losophy has read the “open secret of the Universe,” she confirms the 
instinct of the child and the savage and declares again the Universal 
Life. Frébel believed that the painful struggle which in history has 
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marked the transition from the cruder to the more perfect insight might 
be spared the individual if the child’s presentiments of the real truth 
of things were rightly understood and fostered. Who can say that he 
may not be right? 

If I have made my meaning thus far clear, it will be seen that these 
three manifestations of the child,—love of movement, delight in mov- 
ing objects, and the imputing of life to inanimate things,—all have one 
source, viz. : the life of the child; and that the end, of which they 
are the beginning, is reached when life culminates in consciousness 
and creation, and when the world is recognized as a reflection of the life 
of God. The connection is real though remote, and gives significance 
to the simplest efforts to meet the indicated needs. Hence Frébel’s 
followers study with reverence the little games in which the child rep- 
resents by the movement of his hands, arms or fingers, the swimming 
of fishes, the flying of birds, the trotting of, horses, the circular motion 
of the mill wheel or the swift turning of the weathercock. In each 
game a particular movement is emphasized, and from this standpoint 
we see in these simple exercises the germ of gymnastics and the begin- 
ning of definite physical training, while, on the other hand, through the 
representation of the life around him, the child’s sympathies are quick- 
ened and his observation roused. The baby who has played that he is 
a little bird will notice the next bird he sees with keener interest; he 
has made the life of the bird his own, transubstantiated it as it were 
into his own flesh and blood. Frdébel thinks too, that the representa- 
tion of movement stirs a presentiment of its cause,and that thus the 
mind is prepared for transition from the seen to the unseen, from 
objects to forces and from form to life. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that all these games are accompanied by simple words, which, reacting 
on the child’s thought, interpret to him his action, and that these words 
are set to simple tunes intended to stir a feeling corresponding to act 
and thought. 

I translate Frébel’s comments on the game of the weathercock and 
the game of the fishes as an illustration of his manner of treating them 
all. 

In the game of the weathercock the forearm of the child is held as 
nearly as possible in an upright position, and the hand extended so that 
the four fingers represent the tail of the weathercock, the palm his 
body and the thumb his neck and head. In this position the hand is 
slowly moved to and fro, while the mother sings : 


As the cock upon the tower 

Turns himself in wind and shower, 

So you can turn your little hand 
While like the tower you steady stand. 


“ This play,” you say, “is so very simple.” True, yet it always de- 
lights your child. See, not with what pleasure only, but. with what 
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earnestness he moves his little hand when you bid him show how the 
weathercock turns. Why is he so pleased and yet so serious? Have 
you not noticed that when you hold a moving object before your child 
in such a way that the moving cause is not apparent, that to search 
for this moving cause gives the child more pleasure than the moving 
object itself? His pleasure in moving his hand has thesame basis. He 
feels and controls the source of a movement, the cause of an effect; it 
is this which fills him with such serious joy. He is experiencing the . 
fact that a moving object has its ground in a moving force, soon he will 
conclude that living objects have their ground in living forces. 

So far Frébel in explanation of the baby. The rest of the commen- 
tary traces in an older child the development of feeling into partial 
insight. 

On a windy, almost stormy day, the children follow their busy 
mother as she goes out of doors and hangs up the clothes she has 
been washing that they may dry. Where will not children love to 
follow when the busy mother leads ! 

Hark how the weathercock creaks on the tower; the wind moves it 
now here, now there. Herecomes a hen and cock; they are not turned 
around like the weathercock, but the wind blows the feathers in their 
tails from side to side. Hear how the clothes rustle on the line; they 
rustle loudly as though telling a story of the strong wind. The rust- 
ling delights the children. Quickly the boy fastens a cloth to his stick 
and high in the air it waves and chatters of the wind; so too waves 
the handkerchief in the little girl’s outstretched hand. But higher and 
freer than cloth or handkerchief the kite sails through the air. See 
its proud owner as with face aglow he watches it rise towards the sky ! 
Clap, clap, clap, how the wind drives the windmill round and round, 
and behold, hearing the sound out runs a little boy with his paper wind- 
mill which turns more and more swiftly as he runs fast and ever faster. 
The mother yonder can scarcely guard her baby daughter from the 
force of the storm, and the man has hard work to.keep his balance and 
not stagger in the raging wind ! 

“ Mother this is a very fierce wind ; it makes everything bend and 
shake. See how little sister’s hair is flying, and how the clothes dance 
on the line. Where does the wind come from, mother, and how does it 
make things rustle and flutter?” “If I were to try to tell you, my child, 
how the wind comes you would not understand me; but this much you 
can understandeven now. A strong péwer like this wind can do many 
things great and small, and you see these though you cannot see the 
wind itself. There are many great powers which we know of though 
we cannot see them. See, your little hand moves but you cannot 
see the power that moves it. Begin by believing in power; later 
you will understand better whence it comes; but you will never, never 
see it.”’ 


In the fish game which is a great favorite, the child represents the 
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A#Awimming-of the fishes by a very rapid movement of the fingers. The 
‘words sung are: 

See how within the shallow stream 

The silvery little fishes gleam ; 

See how they dart along the ground 

Chasing each other round and round. 

Frobel’s explanation refers to the pleasure of children in watching 
tthe real fish dart through the water, with which experience the game is 
. obviously connected. 

“ Birds and fishes, fishes and birds, these give the child a pleasure 
which is always fresh. Why ?—lIs it not because they seem so independ- 
ent in their movement, and the water and air in which they move are so 
clear and pure? Purity, freedom and unimpeded activity,—these are 
the sources of the child’s joy and the needs of his soul. And yet there 
is nothing the child likes better than to chase the bird and catch the 
fish. Is not that a contradiction? Nay, mother, to me it seems not so. 
In the bird your child is trying to catch the bird’s free flight, in the 
fish his quick and joyous motion. But the fish and bird when caught 
give no gladness. Within must freedom be won, within must activity 
be developed, within must purity be felt as the atmosphere of life. Try, 
mother, to bring these truths in faintest forebodings near to your child, 
and they shall be in him a well-spring of peace and joy.” 

It was Frébel’s recognition of the child’s love of movement and mov- 
ing objects which led him to choose the ball as his first plaything. As 
the separate faculties of the child sleep in the unity of his unconscious 
life, and this life shows itself in a general and indefinite activity, so the 
qualities of all material things are embodied inthe ball and express 
their harmonious union in its extreme moveableness. The ball is thus 
the external counterpart of the child, its unity corresponding to his be- 
ing, its ready moveableness to his intense life, and its indefiniteness mak- 
ing it the fit medium for the expression of his indefinite thought. He 
rolls it, he tosses it, he bounces it; fastened to a string he moves it up 
and down, right and left, round and round. He makes it creep like 
the mouse, fly like the bird, swim like the fish, climb like the squirrel. 
Soon he begins to notice form; apples, peaches, cherries, marbles, are 
round like his ball, and gradually by instinctive comparison of balls of 
different colors he recognizes color and abstracts it from form. His 
bali is thus, as Frébel says, a key to the outward world and an awakener 
of the mind. He’both sees himself in it and expresses himself through 
it, and through this reflection dnd expression learns to know himself 
and the world around him. Herein lies its charm for the children of 
all races and ages, and we are not surprised to find balls even among 
the remains of such a primitive people as the lake dwellers of Switzer- 
land. Instinctive choices show universal needs and adaptations. 

I am almost ashamed to add that Frébel did not mean that babies 
should have object lessons on form, color and movement given through 
the ball, yet it seems necessary to do so when he is gravely accused of 
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this intention, and when some who call themselves his followers have 
perverted the ball to this use. Fréjel meant the child to play with 
the ball just as freely and instinctively as the kitten does, but he wished 
the mother to know and point the meaning of this play, helping the 
young mind thus to accumulate experiences and develop energies. 

Another peculiarity of childhood, upon which Froébel lays. great 
stress, is the feeling of nearness to distant objects. “ Heaven,” says 
Wordsworth, “lies around us in our infancy.” “ We know not of changes, 
wwe dream not of spaces,” writes Mrs. Browning, describing babyhood, 
and she adds a few lines farther on, “ We dream we can touch all the 
stars that we see.” Frébel tells with great sympathy the story of a 
little boy who tried to climb to the moon, and we can all recall illustra- 
tions of the childish insensibility to distance, the instinctive feeling of 
connection with what is most remote. This is the germ from which 
Frébel would develop gradually a deep intuition of the oneness of 
life,—leading from the form in which the feeling is false to the form in 
which it embodies the highest truth. Science tells us that “if a single 
grain of sand were destroyed the universe would collapse,” and the 
deepest utterance of spiritual insight is “ I and my Father are one.” 
If unity and connection are truths of nature and of man must not 
forebodings of them haunt the mind from birth? And, again referring 
to history for a parallel, is it not fraught with meaning that man’s first 
monument should be a tower which he vainly hoped might connect the 
earth and sky? 

The most obvious and significant parallel between the development 
of the race and the individual lies in the gradual expansion of human 
relations. History shows us families growing into tribes,—tribes ex- 
panding and combining into nations,—nations waking to the recogni- 
tion of mutual dependence,—the idea of the organic unity of mankind 
dawning slowly in the consciousness of man,—the brotherhood of 
man finding its cause and explanation in the fatherhood of God. Se 
the physical union with the mother, in which individual life begins, 
vanishes in a deeper union of sympathy and love, and love thus awak- 
ened extends itself to father, sister, brother, companions, friends, home, 
country, humanity and God. Each phase of this progressive. develop- 
ment rests upon that which went before, and determines that which 
shall come after; and Frébel had no hesitation in connecting the first 
smile with which the baby responds to his mother’s tenderness with 
that devout assurance of union with God which fears neither height 
nor depth, neither life nor death, neither things present nor things to 
eome. No wonder that He whose life was tke revelation of life’s deep- 
est truth, and with whom the beginning and the end were one, should 
exclaim with terrible emphasis, “ It were better for thee that a millstone 
were hanged about thy neck, and thou wert cast into the depths of the 
sea, than that thou shouldst offend one of these little ones.” 

No person can visit a foundling asylum without being struck with 
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the listless and indifferent expression of the baby faces. During a 
visit of more than an hour to the celebrated asylum in St. Petersburg, 
where a thousand babies are cared for, I neither saw a single smile nor 
heardasinglecry. It seemed as though the babies were hopelessly bewil- 
dered by the number and variety of the faces around them. We have all 
noticed how a strange face will make a baby cry, and how restless and 
irritable even older children are in the midst of strange surroundings. 
Yet how many, especially among the rich, drag their little children 
from place to place, confusing the tender minds with rapidly succeeding 
impressions, and dissipating feeling in a thousand frivolous channels, 
instead of concentrating it within the narrow limits of a happy home. 

According to Frébel, when the child has learned to stand and walk 
alone he comes to the first crisis in his history. From a state of com- 
plete physical union with his mother he has passed into a state of rela- 
tive independence. If his affections have been roused as his sense of 
personality has developed,—if he has learned to love his mother while 
learning to separate himself from her,—then the best foundation for 
moral and social relationships has been securely laid. Separation 
should tend always to a deeperunion. The baby’s first tottering steps 
should be always towards his mother’s outstretched arms and loving 
heart. 

Who that has ever tried to amuse a baby has not played the Hiding 
Game? How many of us have ever analyzed the secret of its fascina- 
tion? You throw a handkerchief over your own face, or over the 
baby’s, only to snatch it away the next minute, and the child seems 
never to tire of this simple alternation of hiding and finding. What- 
ever gives constant pleasure is in some way connected with develop- 
ment, and this simple game illustrates the universal law which lifts 
feelings into consciousness by contrasting them with their opposites. 
“ Why is it,” Frébel asks the mother, “that your baby loves to hide ? 
He might lie unhidden in your arms, on your knee, close to your heart, 
and, lying thus, see ever your eyes looking back into his own. Does 
he want to conceal himself from you—to be separated from you? God 
forbid! He hides himself for the happiness of being found, and seeks 
instinctively, through momentary alienation, to quicken and intensify 
his feeling of union with you.” For the same reason, the older child 
loves the fairy-tales which lift him out of his own life. The youth 
needs travel in strange lands in order to understand his own. Educa- 
tion immerses the student in the past that he may truly read the secret 
of the present, and God teaches his children the deepest mysteries of 
love and life through sorrow and death. In all attempts to apply this 
law, the important thing is to remember that alienation is always 
means to anend. The child may dwell on wonders until his own life 
seems vapid to him; the youth, by too long absence from his ceuntry, 
may wreck his patriotism ; the student may lose himself so completely 
in the past that he can never find himself in the present; and selfish- 
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ness too often perverts the lessons of grief. The truth lies not in con- 
trasts, but in their mediation, and Frébel is careful to point out to the 
mother the injury she may do her child if she fails to respond to the joy 
he feels in his renewed and intensified union with her. “You must keep 
on saying, ‘ Darling, I’m so glad, so glad to see you,’” said a dear little 
girl to me, one day, when, after playing hide-and-seek for a long time, 
my attention began to wander. Her disappointed face showed what 
the recognition meant to her, and I learned a lesson I can never forget. 

To my mind, one of the most suggestive connections which Frdébel 
has traced is that between the cuckoo game and conscience. The game 
itself is very simple. The child hides, and, while hidden, calls 
“ Cuckoo! cuckoo!” to the mother who hunts for him. When she 
has found him, she must hide, and her voice, calling ‘‘Cuckoo!” to 
him, gives him a hint in what direction to look for her. “Do you 
say,” asks Frobel, “ that there is no difference between this and the 
simple hiding-game? In its essence it is very different from the hiding- 
game, though nearly related to it.. It is its expansion and develop- 
ment, and, practically, appears later among the favorite plays of the 
child. What, then, is the difference between the two, and wherein lies 
the essence of progressive development in the latter? Observe the 
plays of your child carefully, wise mother, and you will see the differ- 
ence clearly. In the first game, separation and union appear as oppo- 
sites, that each may be more consciously felt; in the second, through 
the cuckoo call, these opposites are mediated. The characteristic of 
the cuckoo play is, union in separation, and separation in union—and 
in this peculiarity lies its abiding charm. But the consciousness of union 
in separation, and of separation (i. e., personality) in union, is the essence 
and basis of conscience. In other words, the voice of conscience is the 
eternal proclamation of man’s relationship to God. 

“Deep meaning oft lies hid in childish play.” The microscope, re- 
vealing an unseen world, has led to some of the most important dis- 
coveries of science, and, if we rightly read the instinctive life of the 
child, we cannot fail to find in it prophecies of the conscious life of the 
man. In the case just cited, the course of development is clear. 
Through play the mother teaches her child to listen for and love her 
voice. By sharing his small pleasures she lifts him into sympathy with 
her. The sympathy thus awakened inclines him to obedience when 
the same voice which delighted him in calling “Cuckoo!” bids him 
do this or that. The mother thus becomes her child’s external con- 
science, and loving obedience to her wise commands prepares him, as 
he grows older, to hearken reverently to the voice within. Finally, as 
he listens to his conscience, he learns to know his God ; through doing 
the right,’is led infallibly to recognize the true. For, as goodness is the 
active phase of truth, and truth the intellectual phase of goodness, 
right action must culminate in clear vision, and the pure in heart will 
always see God. 
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Having traced spiritual insight back into its unseen beginnings, let 
‘us honestly face ‘the. question whether a soul may not fail to find its 
God ‘because a baby’s heart has failed to find its mother. Frébel has 
no doubt about the answer. “The feeling of oneness with a loving 
mother,” he says, “ is the germ from which springs the feeling of union 
‘with God,” and adds, “If the infant be not religious, hardly will the 
man become so.” Obviously, the question is not one of religious teach- 
ing, which the young child cannot understand, but of a religious life, 
which, according to his powers, he can and ought to lead. “Do the 
works,” said the Savior of ‘men, “and thou shalt know the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.” “If aman,” wrote the beloved disciple, “love 
not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he 
hath not seen?” 

These twa verses state the double condition of religious insight— 
divine love symbolized in human relations, and practical personal ac- 
tion and experience as the basis of a living creed. The infant brings 
his religious nature with him into the world. The soul which came 
forth from God hears within it the yearning after God. If this were 
not so, religion, at any period of life, would be an impossibility ; as it 
is so, religious training should begin with the beginning of life, and a 
connected sequence of religious experiences culminates gradually in re- 
ligious insight. Small chance, therefore, of true and happy religion 
for the man whose childish hands were never folded in prayer, whose 
slumbers were never soothed by sweet hymns, and the echoes of whose 
soul were never wakened by the upward glance, the kneeling attitude, 
and the devout tones of faith. Smaller chance still for him who can 
remember no love and care which typified, however imperfectly, the 
love of the universal Father. One law applies to every phase of human 
development, and as we learn to stand by standing, to work by work- 
ing, and to love by loving, so we learn religion by being religious. 

Probably all who remember their childhood remember the game of 
The Three Knights. In it one child personates the mother, three chil- 
dren represent knights, and all the rest of the players are children 
whom the knights want to carry away and the mother is unwilling to 
give up. The charm of the game is in the struggle of the knights and 
the mother over each particular child. Who does not see at once the 
instinct in which this game has its root ? 

With the gradually-dawning sense of personality there dawns also in 
the child’s mind the desire to be loved. Recognizing himself, he wants 
recognition; feeling his distinctness, he feels also his dependence. 
This is a most important moment in life. When a child begins to 
want love, he will value that in himself which attracts love. In large 
measure, therefore, his standard will be fixed by the praise afd blame, 
the sympathies and aversions, of those around him. 

The game of the knights expresses the child’s felt need of love, but 
does not show how he may be lovable. Like all the blind gropings of 
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instinct it indicates an end it cannot attain. Frébel lifts it into com- 
pleteness, and makes it an efficient means of developing the good in the 
child by changes which deepen its fascination while revealing the con- 
nection between goodness and love,—between what the child is and the 
feeling others will have for him. 

In his commentary on the game, Frébel shows how much harm is 
done little children by the undue emphasis placed on externals. What 
a beautiful child! Let me kiss his rosy cheeks! What pretty, curly 
hair!’ What a lovely dress! What will people think of you with your 
torn dress and dirty face? Are not these fair samples of the praise 
and blame given little children? Then what should weexpect of them 
but that they would value these things supremely? 

Love of approbation is a root which may bear either a healthful or a 
poisonous fruit. It has its deep source in the relationships of human 
souls to each other and to God. Consequently, it is perverted with the 
perversion of these relationships, and in the hearts of sinful men in a 
wicked world, is more often a power of evil than of good. We call the 
man who rises above the moral ideal of his age, a saint, and the ex- 
treme rarity of his appearance shows how largely the universal con- 
science determines the particular, how the tainted life-blood of humanity 
infects the life of each individual man. 

This, of course, just means that we can only help others by being 
what we ought, ourselves. Our partial insights are the result of our 
partial being. Our feeble lives are the projection of our own feeble 
ness. Our failure to influence comes from our failure to be. The 
mother who plants vanity, instead of aspiration, in her child’s heart, by 
praising his looks more than his moral effort, and noticing his clothes 
more than his character, does so because in her own heart that which 
is seen and temporal has greater control than that which is unseen and 
éternal. Ask her what she most desires for her child and she will tell 
you that he may be good. Question her life and you will find that 
goodness, to her, means conformity to the external standard set up by 
the society in which she moves. Watch her daily actions and you will 
see her putting appearance before reality, striving rather to seem than 
to be, valuing reputation rather than character, prizing in all things the 
effect instead of the essence. Our praise and blame, our love and hate, 
cannot rise higher than ourselves, and it is because we must speak as 
we are that our idle words tell against us in the judgment. To play 
the simplest of Friébel’s games, in the right spirit, demands a soul pure 
in its.purpose and constant in its struggle, and a rooted conviction that 
the life is more than meat, and the body greater than raiment. 

To the need of being loved, corresponds the need of loving. The 
loving heart shows itself in loving actions. If we want to strengthen 
love we must do the acts which love commands. The feeling which 
does not express itself in action, dies. Frébel lays great stress upon 
these simple thoughts. The basket game is one of many, in which he 
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shows how even a baby may do something for others. “Make a basket 
for papa,” says the mother, and while the baby twines his little fingers 
in and out in imitation of weaving, she sings : 

We the slender twigs are taking, 

And nice little baskets making. 

From the lovely rosy bowers, 

We will fill it with sweet flowers. 

La, la, la, la. La, la, la, la, Give it to papa. 

Evep the very young child can share his food, can water flowers, can 
give milk to his cat, can throw crumbs to his chickens, can pick up his 
mamma’s handkerchief, can meet his papa at the door when he comes 
home from work. Who does not feel that if we would train the little 
children to do these little things we should strengthen them for the 
heavier duties of later life? 

The instinct of children is to share the life around them. Little 
girls are eager to help in the work of the -house, to sweep, dust, cook, 
sew, or do anything that older people are doing. The boy will follow 
his father to the farm, to the forge, to the shop, and is proud and happy 
to be of the least use. How often do father and mother reject the weak 
but willing help of the little child! How often do they complain bitterly 
of the laziness, selfishness and indifference of the older son or daughter ! 

As the child’s interests and sympathies expand, he comes to notice 
the different activities of men. With the presentiment that he, too, is 
born to be a worker in the world, he eagerly watches the world’s work. 
And not content with watching, he tries to imitate. The baby will try 
to follow the motions of those he sees working. The older child digs 
and plants, makes houses in the sand, floats his tiny boat on the water, 
and dams the stream to turn his toy mill. Frébel responds to the effort 
of the baby by a series of dramatic games, representing the movements 
peculiar to different kinds of work, and to the need of the older child, 
by the gifts and occupations of the kindergarten, through which he is 
enabled to imitate all kinds of technical and artistic processes. 

The importance of industrial education is every day more widely 
admitted. That Frébel has found the true beginning of technical 
training, is also quite generally recognized. It is one of the important 
features of his system that a definite training of the hand is begun in 
babyhood. There are games to strengthen and give freedom to the 
wrist, there are games to discipline the muscles of the arm, there are 
games to teach force and flexibility to the fingers. The hand is man’s 
first and most important tool. It cannot be too early taught to obey 
his thought and-execute his will. We shall have no large class of 
skilled workmen until we learn from Frébel how to keep hands from 
growing clumsy, and fingers from getting stiff. 

The most fascinating feature of Frébel’s games to a thoughtful per- 
son is, however, their reaction on thought. They are rooted, every one 
of them, in the relationship of feeling, action, and thought; they obey, 
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without exception, that deep law which connects instinct, expression 
and insight. How through their contrasts the activity of comparison is 
roused ; how they quicken and intensify perception, what presentiments 
they create of the subtle relationships of sound and movement ;—how 
they stir in the child the sense of proportion,—how they show the soul 
of harmony in the relation of numbers,—how they foreshadow even 
the mysterious correspondence of space and time ;—all these things and 
many, many others can only be realized by those who, believing that in 
the night of unconsciousness slumber all the possibilities of the poet’ 
and the philosopher, will have patience to watch with Frébel for the 
dawning of the soul’s light. 

The opponents of the Kindergarten have indulged in a great deal of 
scornful mirth over what they have been pleased to call its false and 
pernicious symbolism. Can that be seriously called an educational 
system, they ask, which allows balls to be called fishes, and frogs, cats 
and squirrels,—which sees in little match-like sticks trees and lamp- 
posts and soldiers,—which makes the same block stand for a house, a 
chair and a sheep, and even uses the child’s fingers to represent his 
grandmother, his parents and his brothers and sisters ? 

Again Frébel appeals from the scorn of his critics to the history of 

the race, and the instinctive manifestations of the child. He hears 
untutored men call the brave man, a lion,—the meek man, a lamb,— 
the cunning man, afox. He hears the savage describe his face not as 
round but as moon, and say of his fruit that it is sugar-cane instead of 
saying that it is sweet. He finds among the monuments of ancient 
art three cubes standing side by side, inscribed with the names of the 
three Graces. He studies reverently Egypt’s great unsolved problems 
as they are imaged in the pyramids and the sphinx. He reads the 
spirit’s faint intuition of immortality in the mysterious phenix. 
Finding everywhere that man has sought to express in symbols the 
truths he feels, but does not understand, he turns his eyes upon the 
child to seek in his instinctive life another parallel with the develop- 
ment of mankind. 
. At once he notices the tendency of childhood to detect and delight 
in the most remote resemblances. “Father and mother stars,” calls 
out a two-year-old baby on seeing in the sky two large, bright stars in 
the midst of a number of small ones. “ Dust on the water,” exclaims 
a boy of four, as standing on the sea-shore he is blinded by the mist 
and spray. “Let me catch the bird,” cries the little girl, as she watches 
with delight the flickering reflection of the sunlight on the wall. Tllus- 
trations might be multiplied, but we 4o not need them. We have all 
seen the boy ride his father’s cane and call it a horse; we have watched 
many 2 little girl caress the towel she has rolled and wrapped for her 
baby; we know how to the imagination of the child “ the rose' leans 
over to kiss baby rose-bud,” and “ God sends the little star baby, ’cause 
the moon was so lonely in the sky.” 
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The symbolic stage of thought is characterized by the perception of 
resemblances, without abstraction of the qualities in which the resem- 
blance lies. When the child calls the quivering reflection of the sun- 
light a bird he shows us that he has beenstruck chiefly with the bird’s 
swift motion, but at the same’time has not learned to consider motion 
as an abstraction. He has seized the bird in the quality motion, but 
holds this motion in identity with the bird. 

So, too, it is through the creeping, swimming and climbing motions 
that he identifies the cat, the fish and the squirrel with his ball. His 
sticks stand for trees, lamp-posts and soldiers through the quality of 
straightness, and his many fingers on one hand suggest the merging of 
father, mother and children in the unity of the family. 

It is a fact full of deep meaning that theobscure thought or feeling 
recognizes itself in a symbol, and cannot recognize itself in a definite 
and exact reflection. We need a mirror, not of what we are, but of 
what we already dimly see ourselves to be. This is the geason that 
the child’s life grows clearer to him through the life of birds and 
animals than through the human life around him. He is drawn closer 
to his mother by watching the cat with her kittens, or the mother-bird 
with her young, than he is by seeing other children with their mothers. 
It is no idle curiosity which bids him peer into the bird’s nest and 
watch so intently while the mother-bird feeds her young or covers them 
with her sheltering wings. He is fascinated because thus his own life 
is made objective to him, his own relationships are shown to him in 
symbol. Let us be glad then that Frébel shows the baby how to make 
nests with his little hands, how to represent the fluttering young birds 
with his fat thumbs, and how to love his own mother more as she sings 
to him of the motherbird. 

The child not only expresses himself symbolically, but is quick to in- 
terpret the symbolism of nature. If on theone hand we recognize that he 
must represent before he can understand, and know that the analogies 
which underlie his action will in due course develop comparison and 
abstraction, can we doubt on the other that the types of nature will 
reveal their archetypes, and the material symbol vanish in the spiritual, 
reality. Looking into the past we find that all the phenomena of 
nature have been worshiped by men; that the human heart has bowed 
itself to sun and moon, to mountains and rivers, to beasts, and even to 
the most disgusting reptiles. We remember the thunders and lightning 
of Sinai; the mystery of the burning bush and the pillar of cloud and 
of fire. We know that to-day the oldest of Christian churches cele- 
brates her mysteries in symbolic forms and services, and the universal 
heart of Christendom concentrates its deepest feelings and intuitions 
in the symbol of the cross. From all these things may we not infer 
deep analogies between the outer and the inner world; between the 
truths God writes in human hearts, and those he proclaims through the 
thousand voices of earth, and believe that by a process we cannot trace, 
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the mind may move from the perception of the symbol to the conscious 
realization of the truth symbolized? Such, at least, was Frobel’s firm 
conviction ; and we find him consequently in many of his little plays 
directing attention to the natural symbols of great truths, leading the 
child to love the light, teaching him reverence for unseen forces, mak- 
ing him feel the unity that underlies variety, and stirring within him a 
prophetic certainty of complete self-recognition. 

A single illustration must suffice to indicate this phase of Frébel’s 
thought. To many, I fear, it will prove a stumbling-block ; to many 
others, foolishness. To those only will it commend itself, who, realiz- 
ing that all things are connected, know that nothing is insignificant. 

“It is my firm conviction,” writes he, “that whatever gives the 
child pure and persistent pleasure is, however, remotely connected with 
some deep truth of his nature, and has in it a germ of highest possi- 
bilities.” In the light of this faith look at the shadow pictures on the 
wall ! 

“Between the bright light which shines on the smooth, white wall, is 
thrust a dark object, and straightway appears the form which so de- 
lights the child. This is the outward fact; what is the truth which 
through this fact is dimly hinted to the prophetic mind? Is it not the 
creative and transforming powef? of light, that power which brings form 
and color out of dark chaos and makes the beauty which gladdens our 
hearts ? Is it not more than this, a foreshadowing, perhaps, of the spirit-- 
ual fact that our darkest experiences may project themselves in forms 
that will delight and bless, if back of them in our hearts shines the 
light of God. Stern bare rocks and forbidding clefts grow beautiful in 
the sunlight, and the fairest landscape loses life, beauty and expression 
in the darkness. Is it not thus also with our lives? Yesterday they 
seemed to us full of beauty and of hope; to-day we see nothing but 
struggle and pain; yesterday we felt within us great possibilities ; to- 
day we stagger under ‘doubts, and groan in the darkness of our souls. 
Only clear conviction that it is the darkness within us which makes the 
darkness without, and that all lives are heautiful when lived in the light 
of God’s idea of them, can restore the lost peace of our souls. Be it 
therefore, oh mother, your sacred duty to make your child feel early the 
working both of the outer and the inner light. Let him see in one the 
symbol of the other, and tracing form and color to their source in the 
sun, may he learn to trace the beauty and meaning of his life to their 
source in God.” 

The analogy between light and truth has always been most deeply 
felt by the most spiritual minds. The Magi said of God that “ He had 
light for his body and truth for his soul.” The Psalmist exclaims, 
“ Thou hast covered thyself with light as with a garment. Christ tells 
us that “God is light and in Him is no darknesss at all ;” and St. John 
writing of that state where we shall have done with all symbols because 
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completely penetrated with the realities they represent, declares that 
“The city hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon to lighten it.” 

If the connection is thus real will it not make itself felt? May not 
the heart of the child thrill, as the heart of mankind has done, in re- 
sponse to the objective expression of its inward need? May not a child- 
hood of spiritual presentiments best prepare for a manhood of spiritual 
insights ? 

As has been already repeatedly stated, Frobel’s life and thought were 
ruled by the idea of organic unity. That all-pervading law of organ- 
ism by which they progress from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
and realize the highest unity through the extreme of variety, was ever 
present in his mind, and his ideal consequently was the complete devel- 
opment of the individual man for the sake of all men. Therefore he 
aimed through self-activity to develop powers; through love te conse- 
crate them to service; through service to lift them into consciousness. 
To know himself man must feel and know all his relationships, and 
he learns the sweetness and solemnity of his life only by realizing its 
connections with nature, with man, and with God. 

In view of this vital truth Frobel insists that from the beginning of 
life the child shall be led to see and feel connections and dependences. 
As these connections exist in the least things they can be shown in the 
least things, and the habit of mind thus formed will extend itself to 
greater things as the child's powers strengthen and his experiences en- 
large. An instinct of this connection underlies the favorite game of all 
nurseries, “ Pat-a-cake,” in which the mother shows the child that with- 
out the baker he could not have his cake; Frobel seizes this hint and 
develops it. For the cake the child depends on the baker, the baker on 
the miller, the miller on the farmer, the farmer on the sunshine and the 
rain. In another game called “Grass-mowing,” the same general idea 
is carried out. The motion of the game represents the mowing of the 
grass. The words tell how the baby loves milk, how the milk comes 
from the cow, the cow must be fed with the grass the mower reaps. 
God sends the sunlight and the rain to make the grass grow. In still 
another play Frébel unites in one all the little games the child has 
learned. I give the words which accompany this game only adding 
that the particular motion associated with each separate game, is re- 
peated when that game is referred to. Thus the child connects his iso- 
lated experiences into a whole, and begins to organize his memories. 


MOTTO-FOR THE MOTHER. 
“ Whatever singly thou hast played, 
May in one charming whole be made, 
The child alone delights to play, 
But better still with comtades gay. 
The single flower we love to view, 
Still more the wreath of varied hue, 
In this and all the child may find 
The least within the whole combined.” 
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SONG. 


Two hands! thereon eight fingers are ; 

Two thumbs the two grandmothers are, 
They’ve come to make each other a call, 

*Tis long since they have met at all. 

They bid each other welcome. 

Oh welcome! Oh, welcome ! 

Such bowings and such greetings ! 

Such glad and tender meetings ! 

They talk as if they would never rest ; 

They tell of the basket, the eggs in the nest ; 
They tell of the doves and the pigeon house, 
How they fly in and out in gay carouse. 
They tell of the little fishes gay, 

In the sparkling water floating away. 

The baker and little patty-cakes ; 

The target the good brother makes. 

Now, when they’ve reviewed their plays all through, 
They ask each other what next they shall do— 
The fingers say ‘‘To the steeple we'll go!” 
But the little grandmothers they say no! 

In the church door the grandmothers go. 


We build up the future on the past; we look back that we may 
move forward, we grow strong for what is to be by seeing clearly what 
has been. Hence the great value of history. Hence, too, the strength 
of those, who, from time to time, pause in life to collect the results of 
living! 

To most of us, however, perhaps to all of us, the first few years of 
life are a blank in memory. We wake to consciousness with definite 
feelings, thoughts and tendencies. Whence sprang the feelings? how 
grew the thoughts? what fixed the tendencies? we ask in vain. Over 
the sources of life roll the silent waves of unconsciousness, and memory 
loses itself in a beginning when “all was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 

How much it would add to the power and beauty of our lives if this 
lost connection could at least be partially restored? Would we not 
better understand what we are, by knowing how we came to be? 
Might not a wise and tender mother, by watching her child, trace the 
dawning of his conscious life? might she not, by sacredly guarding in 
her heart and mind his small experiences, reconstruct for him the past 
he cannot remember? Ought not the first history a child learns be his 
own ? 

The final purpose of the “ Mother-Play and Nursery Songs ” is to give 
the child this history of his life. The baby trained in obedience to its 
wise suggestions, now grown to a child six years old, sees himself and 
his past in its pictures, and understands himself through his mother’s 
explanation of them. On one page he is making a basket for his papa, 
on another he is calling the chickens, on still another he is watching 
and stretching out his hands to the moon. Into the general experi- 
ences it treasures up, the mother weaves particular facts out of his own. 
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little life. Frébel has mirrored the life of childhood ; the mother learns 
from him’ how to mirror the life of her child. 

The human mind has two ruling passions: to know itself and to 
express its knowing; being and doing, seeing and telling, insight and 
creation, are inseparable necessities of the soul. ‘Feeling acts on 
thought, thought reacts on feeling, both complete themselves in action, 
which again reacts on them. Obedience to the truth we know is a key 
to the truth yet hidden, embodiment of the beauty we inwardly see, a 
revelation of the beauty yet unseen, expression of our total being 
the one way of learning what we are. This mutual dependence of the 
inward and outward is constantly before the mind of Frobel, and I find 
it significant that in the last two songs of the Mother-Play he indicates 
on the one hand the culmination of insight in the vision of God, and 
on the other the culmination of expression in artistic creation. The 
one calls the attention of the little child to the sound of the church 
bell, and bids him watch the people who go to thank Him who made 
the flowers and birds, who taught sun, moon and stars to shine, who 
gave the baby to his mamma, and his mamma to him, and who loves 
all the little children in the world more, even, than their mammas love 
them. The other, detecting the child’s need to collect and embody 
what he has observed and felt, bids the mother guide his feeble fingers 
to draw, however roughly, in sand or on a slate, the objects with which 
he is familiar. The former connects with all the reverent foreshadow- 
ing of his young heart, with the awe which silently stole over him 
when first he saw his mother kneeling, with uplifted gaze, beside his 
bed, with the devotion, which, responding to its outward sign, sprang 
up within him as she clasped his hands in prayer; with the intuitions 
stirred by the singing of sweet hymns, with the spiritual presentiments 
wakened by the symbolic light, with the solemn terror which crept over 
him in the darkness and the storm. The latter completes and satisfies 
the activity which led him to imitate the life around him, helps him to 
seize objects in their totality instead of in a single quality, and makes 
his representations organic by giving them permanence. This step 
once taken, the child enters a new phase of development. He has ad- 
vanced from the fact tothe picture! ‘Here the “ Mother-Play and Nur- 
sery Songs” leave him. Here the kindergarten takes him up! 

To recapitulate. The baby brought with him into the world all that 
the man will ever develop. All his powers were wrapped up in the 
unity of his life. His first consciousness was the consciousness of 
existence. He knew himself as living, and he recognized the life with- 
out him. Life was his starting point,—to what point has he now at- 
tained ? 

He has learned the use of his limbs and the use of his senses ; has 
taught the former to obey his will, and the latter to minister to his 
thought. He distinguishes the objects around him; he has abstracted 
many of their qualities and holds them apart from the objects in which 
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they inhere. He searches for the hidden causes of visible effects; he 
separates and unites; he compares and concludes. He is conscious of 
his distinctness and feels his dependence ;. has the instinct of freedom 
and the sense of control. His conscience alert stands gward over feel- 
ing and will. He is responsive to the love and praise of those around 
him. He is interested in the varied activities of men. In his small 
way he is a sharer of the world’s work. Foreshadowings of deep 
truths haunt his soul. Wide laws have been hinted to him in their 
small applications. Instinctive sympathies are struggling towards 
insight. The connections of life melt into the unity of life, and darkly 
and feebly, yet truly, the child yearns towards 

“ The life of all life, 

The light of all light, 

The love of all love, 

The good of all good, 

God!” 

Many, no doubt, will smile at the importance Frébel attaches to the 
plays of babyhood. But -those who love to realize the unity of life, 
will be glad to sit at his feet and learn his secret. Does not every new 
insight throw a light backward? Is it not the vital thought of modern 
science that in the history of all things we must seek their explanation ? 
Can thought reach towards the future without striking deeper roots in 
the past? When we know perfectly, will not future and past melt into 
an eternal present? 

In a moment of excitement Frébel once gave a striking expression 
of his inmost thought. “Were God Himself,” he exclaimed, “to lift 
me to the stars and offer on the one hand to reveal to me in a single 
flash how all things in the universe are held together,—while on the 
other hand the tiniest sand grain should promise me the secret history 
of its development,—I should say, ‘ Bless me, oh Father! and bid me 
hear the grain of sand.’” 

Happy the man who penetrated with this spirit, reveres the infinitely 
great in the infinitely small ! 













































PLACE OF NATURE AND LIFE IN EARLY CULTURE. 
SUGGESTIONS OF PESTALOZZI AND FROEBEL. 


1, PESTALOZZL 


Miss Lyscuuvsxa, in her recent volume on the “ Educational Uses of 
the Kindergarten Principle,” cites the following passages from Pestalozzi’s 
Leonard and Gertrude to enforce the importance of developing the activity 
and moral sensibility of young children by communion with nature and 
home surroundings and occupations, The italics are Miss L.'s: 


1. “Neither book nor any dy coe of human skill, but Uéfe itself, yields 
the basis for all education and instruction.” _ ; 

“She [Gertrude] drew her children’s attention to various natural phe- 
nomena as these occurred in the fulfilment of domestic duties, whether in 
the kitchen or parlor, in the field, the garden, or the woods, Her aim in 
all this was not to impart knowledge, but to awaken sympathy with objects in 
as far as they were interwoven with the incidents, duties, joys, and wanis of 
the children’s existence. Whilst helping her [their mothe! in the prepara- 
tion of the yore f meal, whilst engaged in carrying wood, in lighting the 
fire, and in fetching water, oa were forced, by the very nature of their 
occupations, to observe many of the properties of water, the effects of the 
atmosphere, smoke, wind; they noticed the changes in water when motion- 
Tess in a tub or when flowing from a pump; they observed the transforma- 
tions of water into ice, snow, rain, hail, sleet; they registered its action 
upon salt and upon a flame; were aware that charcoal and ash were 
obtained from wood, and that the latter was subject to changes termed 
decay. All this they learned, not so much through the medium of words, 
but through having their attention fixed upon the objects and upon the 
changes which took place” [as they busied themselves with the things]. 


We append a few passages from Christopher and Alice in the same spirit 
and aim. —Ziitor. 


2. “The great point in bringing up a child is, that he should be well 
brought up in his own house: he must learn to know, and handle and use 
those things on which his bread and his a will depend through life; 
and it seems to me plain that fathers and mothers can teach that much 
better at home than any schoolmaster can do it at school. [And so of 
moral culture:] The schoolmaster tells the children of many things which 
are right and good, but they are never worth as much in his mouth as in 
the example of an upright father, or a pious mother. The child sees his 
father give him milk and bread, and his mother denies herself a morsel 
that she may give it to him. He feels and understands that he must 
‘honor his father and mother’ who are so kind to him. Soif at home a 
child sees a neighbor in distress of mind or body enlivened by kind words 
or actions of father or mother, or assists in such act towards any fellow 
creature, he learns to be merciful and to love one’s neighbor. He learns 
it, without the aid of words, by the real fact; he see mercy itself instead 
of learning words about mercy. The parents’ teaching is the kernel of 
wisdom. The knowledge got from doing, under wise parental example, 
is what the world calls practical common sense,” 


To the citations from Froebel, we add several valuable suggestions from 
Miss Lyschinska to the same point. 
(870) 
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2. FROEBEL. 

Froebel enforces the same fundamental ideas in his work on the “‘Zdu- 
cation of Man,” as will be seen in the following paragraphs. The italics 
are by Miss L.: 

**Ts there a solitary blossom, or qutcome, of human thought, fecling, or 
volition, that does not send its taproot deep down into the subsoil of early 
years?”’—(P. 54, paragraph 39.) 

“* Every trade, whatsoever the parents’ calling be, furnishes a starting 
point to the child from whence he must work his way outwards towards 
the gee of any department of human knowledge.”—(P. 58, para- 

ph 40.) 
ae Numberless perceptions regarding the constitution of things around 
might thus be garnered in the mind; such experience can only be supplied 
by the whole time and apparatus of school at an enormous cost afterwards, 
and perhaps it never can be supplied. So much is lost by neglecting the 
educational opportunities of home life.”—(As above.) 

** A little child knows intuitively that the conditions of its mental well- 
being are bound up in the avocations of its parents; hence it follows 
wherever they go; where they remain, it remains; it hovers about and 
asks questions Parents, do not send it away in a fit of impatience, 
. . . . neither answer its questions directly. It is, no doubt, easier 
to listen to the statement of another than to formulate one for one’s self. 
But the quarter of a self-found answer is of infinitely greater value to your 
child than one half understood from you. Only secure to your child the 
conditions under which the answer is to be found.” —(As above.) 

- * How eagerly does the boy or girl take part in the labors of father and 
mother, not in the recreative or trifling activities of life, but in those de- 
manding concentration and exertion! But it is just at such a time that it 
behooves parents to be careful; for by one look, one word, they may 
crush the instinct of activity, the constructive faculty, for a lengthened 
period of time. Parents, I beseech you not to refuse your children’s prof- 
fered help because it is childish, useless, or even obstructive. Think of 
the surcharge of energy = up in the being of a little child thus cast 
upon his own resources, knowing not in what direction this power is to 
expend itself! The child is a burden to itself; peevishness and listless- 
ness are the result.”—(P. 68, paragraph 49.) 

‘If you ever count upon receiving help at your children’s hands, take 
early heed to cherish the desire for activity, even at the cost of some self- 
control and self-sacrifice.”"—(P. 69, paragraph 49.) 

«It is of the utmost importance that children should acquire the habit 
of cultivating a plot of ground of their own, long before the period of 
school life begins, for this reason: Nowhere, as in the vegetable world, can 
his action be 80 clearly traced by him, entering in as a link in the chain 9 
cause and effect. The effects are no less due to the intervention of his wi 
than to the sequence of Nature.” —(P. 75, paragraph 49.) 

‘*An instinctive yearning drives a child to busy himself with natural 
objects; but this longing is not only neglected, but deliberately frustrated 
from the beginning. is instinct does not rest satisfied with apprehen- 


sion of the facts of Nature, nor of the pepe principles which govern 
i 


these; its root lies far deeper. Stripped of all ises, it is the eternal 
search made by man after the first, great, personal cause—the Godhead.” 
—(P. 87, paragraph 55.) 

** How simple, how infinitely simpler than we at all imagine, are the 
sources and means of human well-being! All the conditions of human 
happiness lie at the door of each one of us, and we are blind. We may 
see them, but we do not heed them; too simple by far,.too easy of appli- 
cation to attract our notice, they. are-held in utter contempt. We send 
afar off in search of help, and we know not that the educational remedy 
can only come from ourselves. Hence it is that a whole fortune does not 
suffice to restore a lost inheritance to our children, nor to make good the 
deficiencies in after life, which never would have existed if we had pos- 
sessed greater insight into the wants of early childhood.”—(P. 36.) 
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8. MISS LYSCHINSKA. 

1, Our ideas are rapjdly undergoing great modification with regard to 
" what is the meaning and probable scope which Nature has in human 
affairs. Underlying, as it does, all existences, drawing as we do from it 
all the highly wrought material products of civilized life, finding in the 
recognition of its higher uniformities an exercise worthy of the keenest 
intellects, the source of the artist's inspiration, many are even now ready 
to see in Nature’s teachings the symbols of yet higher truth, most weighty 
in their ethical bearings. In the face of all these changes, is it strange to 
suppose that even in education Nature may wear a new aspect and may 
Occupy a new position? 

2. The method above described of introducing natural phenomena to the 
observation of young children requires a few words of exposition. The 
Freebelian believes that the younger the child is, the more he is part and 
parcel with Nature—at one with her. The animal is so strong in him 
that he is born with a very great capacity for enjoyment of the sights and 
sounds and changes which Nature spreads out before him. This sympathy 
with beasts and birds and flowers ought to be fostered and to receive 
direction. The object lesson, with its stereotyped number of heads 
ranged in unvarying order, is too artificial a method to attain the end 
desired, namely, that of inspiring young children with the love of Nature, 
giving them a habit of looking into her every-day marvels, a familiarity 
with her ways. The first thing to do is not so much to talk about the 
things, as to be busy with them; as a part of their education, children 
must have opportunities given them of entering into a kind of compact 
with Nature to serve and be served by her. It is not the dry anatomy of 
Nature’s facts but the personal relation in which the child finds himself to 
certain objects that first awakens his interest. For this reason the educa- 
tional institution I have taken as a sample counted a plot of ground under 
cultivation, a few pet animals, a few kitchen utensils for the illustration 
of the simplest domestic processes as they occurred, amongst their indis- 
pensable educational apparatus, Of course it is not the fact of possessing 
them, but of weaving their use into the general scheme which constitutes 
the value of such means. 

Home surroundings, too, gain in importance in our eyes in the educa- 
tion of the young as we proceed on this plan. There is so much to inter- 
est and to occupy, that we have only to select from our vast store. The 
practice has hitherto been rather to despise what is near, with a view to 
sending the infant mind abroad in search of marvels; the mind, it is said, 
must rise above its immediate surroundings to the unseen. 

A few gencral considerations which serve as guides in the selection, of 
subjects, according to Freebelian principles, may be shortly stated, viz: 

1.. The season of the year. 

2. Local conditions (such as the pursuits of the people in the neighbor- 
hood). 

8. Social customs. 

To make a proper selection of subjects, and carry out the above sug- 
gestions effectually, the head of the institution should have received, in 
her professional training, a practical acquaintance with the simplest 


gardening operations. 











NECESSITY OF KINDERGARTEN CULTURE. 
IN OUR SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.* 


BY MISS ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 





QUALITY OF EDUCATION TO BE CONSIDERED. 


The history of many great nations shows that there may be an educa- 
tion, which paralyzes and perverts instead of developing and perfecting 
individual and national life. It is not from want of a most careful and 
powerful system of education that China is what she is. And India, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome had their systems of education, efficient for the 
production of material and intellectual glories certainly, but which, 
nevertheless, involved the principle of the decay and ruin of those 
nations. Even the education of Christian Europe, that, with all its 
acknowledged defects of method and scope, has made all the glory of 
modern civilization, has failed to bring out the general results that are to 
be hoped for, if we are to believe in the higher prophetic instincts of the 
sages and saints of past ages, to say nothing of the promises of Christ, 
who expressly includes the life that now is with that which is to come. 
At our own present historical crisis, when it is the purpose to diffuse 
throughout the United States the best educational institutions, it is our 
duty to pause and ask whether all has been gained in educational method 
and quality which it is desirable to spread over the South; whether it 
may not be possible to improve as well as diffuse, and in the reconstructed 
States to avoid certain mistakes into which experience has proved that 
the North-eastern States have fallen. It is certain that mere sharpening 
of the wits, and opening to the mind the boundlessness of human oppor- 
tunity for producing material wealth, are not the only desiderata. As 
education builds the intellect high with knowledge, it should sink deep 
in the heart the moral foundations of character, or our apparent growth 
will involve future national ruin. In defining education as only the 
acquisition of knowledge, which is but an incident of it, we have indeed 
but followed the example set by the Old World, and have hoped that by 
offering this knowledge to all, instead of sequestrating it to certain classes, 
we have done all that is possible. But itis not so. The quality of our 
education should rise above, or at least not sink below, that of the nations 
that have educated their few to dominate over the many, else our self- 
government will be disgraced; and, therefore, I would present the claims 
of the new system of primary education, which has been growing up in 
Germany during the present century, and which, in the congress of Euro- 





*First published in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1870, 
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pean philosophers that met at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1869, was _pro- 
nounced, after searching examination, the greatest advance of method. 

In the report of Dr. Horr (United States commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition of 1867) on the present state of education in Europe, there is a 
short, clear, and very striking statement of the normal education given to 
the primary teachers of all the Germanic nations, Prussi@ taking the lead. 
He says they ‘‘all recognize that the primary department of education is 
at once the most important and difficult, and requires in its teachers, first, 
the highest order of mind; secondly, the most general cultivation; and 
thirdly, the most careful cherishing, greatest honor, and the best pay, for 
it has the charge of children at thé season of life when they are most 
entirely at the mercy of their educators.” As this report is distributed 
_ by the Senate to whoever will send for it, I will not repeat Dr. Hoyrt’s 
_ Minute description of thé normal training required of the primary 
teachers, or his statistics of the satisfactory results of their teaching, but 
pass at once to a consideration of the still profounder method of Frozszt, 
which immediately respects the earliest éducation, but of which Dr. Hoyt 
does not speak, inasmuch as it is not yet anywhere a national system, 
though within the last twenty years it has spread over Germany and into 
Scandinavia and Switzerland, and been introduced into Spain, France, 
Italy, and Russia; but to no country is it adapted so entirely as to 
America, where there’is no hindrance of aristocratic’ institution, nor 
mountain of ancient custom, to interfere with a method which regards 
_ every human being as a subject of education, intellectual and moral as 

well as physical, from the moment of birth; and, as the heir of universal 
nature in co-sovereignty with all other men, endowed by their Creator 
with equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is all the more important to make an exact statement of FRoEBEL’s 
art and science of education in its severity, because it has been and is 
extensively travestied in this country, by numerous schools called Kinder- 
gartens which have disgraced its principle, as they have only a superfi- 
cial resemblance to those institutions to which FRoEBEL gave that name. 


THE FROEBEL IDEA. 


The fundamental or rather root point in which FRoEBEL's method 
differs from that of all other educators, is this: he takes up the human 
being in the full tide of that prodigious but blind activity in which he 
comes into the world, and seeks to make it intelligent of itself and of 
things around it, by employing it to produce palpable effects, at once sat- 
isfactory to the heart and fancy of childhood, and true to nature, by 
knowledge of whose order and organization the human understanding is 
built up in soundness and truth. For the blind heart and will, which the 
human being is, until by becoming intelligent of nature he is transmuted 
into a principle of order, is the very principle of evil. Without imagining 
any inherent malignity of heart, we must admit, that the child necessarily 
goes.on knocking down and tearing up, and creating disorder generally, 
to its own and other people’s annoyance, in its vain endeavor to satisfy 
the instinct to alter that is the characteristic of human will, until it is 
educated to recognize and obey the laws of God expressed in nature. 
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For a time the young senses are not adequate to accurate perception of 
outward objects; and far less is the power of abstracting the laws of 
order developed in a young child. A certain evil is therefore originated 
which seems so inevitable, that it has tasked the human intellect to 
reconcile it with Divine benevolence, and driven men into various the- 
ories, more or less unsatisfactory to all, upon the nature of evil and its 
place in the economy of creation. Now FRoEBEL undertakes to give a 
practical solution of this terrible problem, by his art; for he seizes this 
very activity in the earliest infancy, and gently guides it into the produc- 
tion of effects that gratify the intense desires of the soul, and cause it 
actually to produce the beauty and use at which it has blindly aimed. 
He looks upon the child as a doer primarily, and a hnower subsequently; 
that is, an an artist before he is a scientist. Entering with genial sym- 
pathy into that primal activity which we call childish play, he guides the 
child first to embody and then carefully observe eternal laws, even on this 
humble plane, by which he surprises and delights himself with the beauty 
or use that grow under his hands, and therefore absorb his attention. 
For what meets a child’s internal sense of fitness and beauty, especially if 
it is his own work, he is delighted to examine; and he loves to analyze 
the process by which the delightful result has been obtained. While it is 
a hard thing to make a child copy the work of another, he will repeat his 
own-process over and over again, seeming to wish to convince himself that 
like antecedents involve like consequences. These repetitions sharpen his 
senses as well as develop his understanding; they also give skillfulness to 
his hands, and make him practically. lize individuality, form, size, 
number, direction, position, also conse and organization, which last 
call forth his reflective and inventive powers. “ 

Hence Kindergarten-teaching is just the careful superintendence and 
direction of the blind activity of little children into self-intelligence 
and productive work, by making it artistic and morally elevated. For it 
carefully regards the ennobling of the soul by developing the love of good 
and beauty which keeps the temper sweet and the heart disinterested; 
occupying the productive powers in making things—not to hoard—not 
to show how much they can do, which might foster selfishness, vanity, 
and jealousy—but for the specific pleasure of chosen friends and com- 
panions. Thus, without taking the child out of his childish spontaneity 
and innocence, FROEBEL would make him a kind, intelligent, artistic, 
moral being, harmonizing the play of will, heart, and mind from the very 
beginning of life, into a veritable image of the creativeness of God. 

The mother gave FrRorBEL the model for this education, in the instinct- 
ive nursery play by which she helps her little one to consciousness of his 
body in its organs of sense and motion. She teaches him that he has 
hands and feet, and their uses, by inspiring and guiding him to use them; 
playing with him at ‘‘ pat-a-cake,” and “‘ this little pig goes to market and 
this stays at home,” &c. I wish I had room to give a review of FRoEBEL’S 
book of mother songs, nursery plays, pictures, and mother’s prattle, which 
is the root of the whole tree: but I can merely refer to it in passing.* 





*This work, Froebel’s Mother Play and Nurséry Songs, with the music, engraved illns 
trations, and notes, is published in Boston by Lee & Shepard, 
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He shows in it that what he learnt from the mother he could return to 
her tenfold, bettering the instruction; and that the body being the first 
‘word of which the child takes possession by knowledge, though not 
without aid, we must play with the child. If we do not, he ceases to 
piay. CHaRLes Lams has given a most affecting picture of the effects 
of this in his pathetic’ paper on the neglected children of the poor; and 
the statistics of public cribs and foundling hospitals prove, that when 
children are deprived of the instinctive maternal nursery play, almost all 
of them die, and the survivors become feeble-minded or absolute idiots, 
Dr. Hows says much idiocy is not organic but functional only, and to-be 
referred to coarse or harsh dealing with infants, paralyzing their nerves 
of perception with pain and terror; even a mere inadequate nursing may 
have this effect; and he and other teachers of idiots have inversely proved 
this to be true, by the restoring effects of their genial methods. And 
what produces idiocy in these extreme cases produces chronic dullness, 
discouragement, and destruction of all elasticity of mind, in the majority 
of children. It is appalling to think what immense injury is done, and 
what waste made of human faculty, by those defective methods of educa- 
tion which undertake to reverse the order of nature, and make children 
passive to receive impressions, instead of keeping them active, and letting 
them learn by their own ora suggested experimenting. Some people, 
having seen that the former was wrong, let their children ‘‘run wild,” as 
they call it, for several years; but this is nearly an equal error. Not to be 
attaining habits of order is even for the body unhealthy, and leaves chil- 
dren te become disorderly and rse. The very ignorance and help- 
lessness of children imperatively CBallenge human intervention and help. 
They would die out of their mere animal existence in the first hour of 
their mortal life, did not the mother or nurse come to their rescue. Most 
insects and other low forms of animal life know no care of parents. 
They are endowed with certain absolute knowledge, enabling them to fill 
their small sphere of relation unerringly as the needle points to the pole. 
We call it instinct. But as the scale of being rises, relations multiply, 
which, though dependencies at first, become, by the fulfillment of the 
duties they involve, sources of happiness and beneficent power ever 
widening inscope. Man, who is to fill the unlimited sphere of an immor- 
tal existence, knows nothing at all of the outward universe at his birth. 
The wisdom that is to guide his will, is in the already developed and 
cultivated human beings that surround him; and he depends on that 
intercommunion with his kind which begins in the first smile of recogni- 
tion that passes between mother and child, and is to continue until it 
becomes the ‘communion of the just made perfect,” which is highest 
heaven both here and hereafter. 

The instinct, therefore, that makes a mother play with her baby, is « 
revelation of a first principle, giving the key-note of human education; 
and upon it FrRozBEL has modulated his whole system, which he calls 
Kindergarten; not that he meant education to be given out of doors, as 
some have imagined; but because he would suggest that children are 
living organisms like plants, which must blossom and flower before they 
can mature fruit; and consequently require a care analogous to that which 
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the gardener gives to his plants, removing obstacles and heightening the 
favoring circumstances of development. 

The seed of every plant has in miniature the form of its individual 
organization, enveloped in a case which is burst by the life-force within 
it, so that the germ may come into communication with those elements, 
whose assimilation enables it to unfeld, in one case a tree, in other cases 
other vegetable forms. In like manner the infant soul is a life force 
wrapped up in a material case, which is not, however, immediately 
deciduous; for, unlike the envelope of the seed, the human body is also 
an apparatus of communication with the nature around it, and especially 
with other souls, similarly limited and endowed, who shall meet its out- 
burst of life,.and help it to accomplish its destiny—or hinder! I beg 
attention to this point. We either gducate or hinder. The help to be 
given by education, is an essential part of the Eternal providence, and ‘we 
must accept our duty of embodying the divine love in our human provi- 
dence, which we denominate education, on the penalty of injuring, which 
is the supreme evil. ‘‘ Woe unto him who shall offend one of these little 
ones. It were better for him that a millstone were hung about his neck, 
and he were cast into the uttermost depths of the sea.” 

As the child gets knowledge and takes possession of his own body, by 
the exercise of his several organs of sense and the movement of his limbs, 
so he must gradually take possession ef the universe, which is his larger 
body on the same principle; by learning to use its vast magazine of mate- 
rials to embody his fancies, attain his desires, and by and by accomplish 
his duties, education being the mother to help him to examine these mate- 
rials and dispose them in order, keeping him steady in his aims, and 
giving him timely suggestions, a clew to the laws of organization, by fol- 
iowing which all his action will become artistic. For art is to man what 
the created universe is to God. I here use the word art in the most 
general sense, as manifestation of the human spirit on-every plane of 
expression, material, intellectual, and moral. 

FROEBEL, therefore, instead of beginning the educating process by 
paralyzing play (keeping the child si, as the phrase is,) and superin- 
ducing the adult mind upon the childish one, accepts him as he is. But 
he organizes the play in the order of nature’s evolutions, making the first 
playthings, after the child’s own hands and feet, the ground forms of 
nature. He has invented a series of playthings, beginning with solids— 
the ball, the cube, and other formis—going on to planes, which embody 
the surfaces of solids, (square and the various triangles,) and thence to 
sticks of different lengths, embodying the lines which make the edges of 
the solids and planes; and, finally, to points, embodied in peas or balls of 
wax, into which can be inserted sharpened sticks, by means of which 
frames of things and symmetrical forms of beauty may be made, thus 
bringing the child to the very borders of abstraction without going over 
into it, which little children should never do, for abstract objects of 
thought strain the brain, as sensuous objects do not, however minutely 
they are considered. In building and laying forms of symmetrical beauty 
with these blocks, planes, sticks, and peas, not only is the intellect 
developed in order, but skilful manipulation, delicate neatness, and orderly 
process become habits, as well as realized facts. The tables that the 
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children sit at as they: work aro painted»in inch squares, and thé blocks, 
. planes, and sticks are not to be laid aboutin confused: heaps, but taken 
one by one from the boxes and carefully adjusted to these inch squares. 
In going from one form to another the changes are made gradually and in 
order. No patterns’ are:allowed. The teachers may at first, perhaps, 
suggest how to lay the blocks; planes, ‘sticks, also-wire circles.and arcs, in 
relation to each other severally, and to the squares of the table... For sym- 
metrical forms they suggest to lay opposites till the pupils have learned 
the fundamental law—union of opposites for all. production and beauty. 
- Aconstant questioning, calling attention to every point of resemblance 
and contrast in all the objects within the range of sensuous observation, 
and also to their obvious connections; keeps the mind awake and in 
agreeable activity. . Margin for Spgutaneous invention is always. left, 
which the law of opposites conducts to beauty inevitably. In acting 
from suggested thoughts, instead of from imitation, they act from within 
outward, and soon will begin to originate thoughts, for Kindergarten has 
shown that invention is a universal talent. 

‘But the time comes when’ children are ‘no: longer satisfied with making 
transient forms whose*materials can be gathered back into boxes. They 
desire to do something which will ‘remain fixed.. FroznE.’s method 
méets this instinct with materials. for making permanent forms by draw- 
ing, sewing, weaving, interlacing, cutting, modeling, etc. 

The stick-laying’ isthe ‘best possible preparation for drawing, for it 
trains the eye, leaving the children to learn the manipulation of the pencil 
only, and this is again made easy by having the slates and paper ruled in 
eighths or tenths of an inch, that the pencil of the child may be guided 
while the hand is yet unsteady, for FRozBEL would never have the child 
fail of doing perfectly whatever he undertakes, and this is effected by 
making him begin with’ something easy, and proceedingby a minute 
gradualism. He would also train the eye to symmetry by never allowing 
him to make a crooked line, just as the ear is trained in musical educa- 
tion ‘by never making a‘false note: Though the net ‘which guides the 
hand to straightness, when it is’ yet feeble; isa mechanical help, it does 
not prescribe the forms drawn, which ‘are suggested to or invented by the 
fancy, not imitated from a copy. 

Beside the drawing, which is carried to.quite'a-wonderful degree of beauty, 
invented even by children under seven years old, pricking of symmetrical 
forms may be done by means ‘of the same squared : paper; and again, 
pricked cardboard may be sewed with colored’ threads, teaching harmo- 
nies of color. Also another variety of work is made by weaving into 
slitted paper of one color strips of’ other colors, involving not only the 
harmonizing of colors, but the counting and arrangement for symmetrical 
effect, which gives a great deal of mental’arithmetic, while the folding of 
paper with great exactness in geometrical forms, and unfolding it to make 
little boats, chairs, tables, and what the children call flowers, gives con- 
crete geometry and the habit of calculation. 

A lady who traveled in Europe to study Frorse.’s Kindergartens, 
brought honie from Dresden the whole’series of work.done by a class of 
children‘ who began at three years old and continued till seven; and no 
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one has seen it without being convinced ‘that it must-have educated the 
children that did it, not only to an exquisite artistic manipulation, which 
it is very much harder to attain later, but to habits of attention that would 
make it a thing of a short time to learn to read, write, and cipher, and 
enable them to enter into scientific education, and to use books with the 
greatest advantage when eight years old. 

Calisthenics, ball-plays, and plays symbolizing the. motions of birds, 
beasts, pretty human fancies, mechanical and other labors, and exercising 
the whole body, are alternated with the quieter occupations, and give 
grace, agility, animal spirits, and health, with quickness of eye and 
touch, together with an effect on the mind; their significance taking the 
rudeness out, and putting intelligence into the plays without destroying 
the fun, The songs and music which direct these exercises are learned 
by rote, and help to gratify that demand for rhythm which is one of the 
mysteries of human nature, quickening causal power to its greatest energy, 
as has been proved, even in the education of idiots, by the almost miracu- 
lous effects upon them of the musical gymnastics, which are found 
to wake to some self-consciousness and enjoyment,.even the saddest of 
these poor victims of malorganization. All. FRogBEL’s exercises. are 
characterized by rhythm; for the law of combining opposites for symmet- 
rical beauty makes a rhythm to the eye, which perhaps has more pene- 
trative effect on the intellectual life than music. 

If true education, as FROEBEL claims, is this conscious process of devel- 
opment, bodily and mental, corresponding point by point with the uncon- 
scious evolutions of matter, making the human life the image of.the 
divine creativeness, every generation owes to the next every opportunity for 
it. In this country, whose prodigious energies are running so wild. into 
gambling trade and politics, threatening us with evils yet unheard of in 
history, it may be our national salvation to employ them in legitimate, 
attractive work for production of a beauty and benefit that also has been 
yet unheard of in history; and this can best be done by preventing that 
early intellectual perversion and demoralization, with waste of genius and 
moral power, entailed on us by the inadequate arbitrary modes of primary 
discipline which deteriorate all subsequent education. 

But the indispensable preliminary of this new primary discipline are 
competent teachers, who can be had only by special training. What is at 
once delightful play and earnest work to the children, requires, in those 
who are superintending it, not only a knowledge of the laws and processes 
of vital growth, which are analogous if not identical in nature and art, but 
the science of infant psychology also. These things are not intrinsically 
difficult of attainment, and it is easier, if the teacher has been trained to 
it, to keep a Kindergarten, according to the strict principle of Froxsen, 
than to keep an ordinary primary school-in the ordinary manner, because 
nature helps the former with all her instincts and powers, while the latter 
is a perpetual antagonism and struggle with nature for the repression of 
a more or less successful chronic rebellion. 

The best Kindergarten normal school in the world is that founded by 
the Baroness MARENHOLTZ-BuLOw, in Dresden, where she lectures gratuit- 
ously herself. on the philosophy of the method, and its relations to ‘‘ the 
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regeneration of mankind” (to use her.own phrase), and the pupils have 
“instruction from professors in many branches of science and art, while 
they go to observe and practice several times a week in properly taught 
Kindergartens. But Americans, who have had our usual normal or high 
school education, or its equivalent, if they are fairly gifted and educated, 
genial, sweet-tempered, and candid, can obtain the special training in a 
six months’ diligent course, and the more surely the more they have the 
grace of a wise humility. What it took Frost, with all his heart and 
genius, a half century of study and experimenting to elaborate, it would 
seem at first could not be learned in so short a time. But it must be 
remembered that the more profound and complete the truth, the more 
easily can it be comprehended when once fairly stated. It took a Newton 
to discover the principia natura; and a Copernicus to replace the compli- 
cated Ptolemean by nature’s solar system; but any child of twelve years 
old can comprehend and learn them, now they are discovered. FROE- 

BEL’s authority inheres in his being a self-denying interpreter of nature, 
the only absolute authority (nature being God’s word). As Epaar Qtr- 
NET said in 1865, in a letter to the Baroness MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, remark- 
ing that Frorsen “sees the tree in the germ; the infinitely great in the 
infinitely small; the sage and great man in the cooing babe;” and “his 
method, therefore, is that of nature herself, which always has reference to 
the whole, and keeps the end in view in all the phases of development,” 
comparing him: to ‘‘ the three wise men from the East who placed the 
treasures of nature in the hands of the heavenly Child”—and the state- 
ment is worthy of all attention—‘‘It is certain that the results of this 
method can only be attained¢f tt és applied according to the principles of the 
discoverer. Without this, the best conceptions of FRoEBEL must be falsi- 
fied, and turned against his aim; mechanism alone would remain, and 
would bring back teacher and pupil into the old traces of routine.” 

But the immediate desideratum is a free national school to supply Kin- 
dergarten education to the schools of the District of Columbia, the Terri- 
tories, and the South, to be located in the District, or perhaps in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where some of the ‘‘ ten thousand Southern ladies,” who 
signed the pathetic petition to Mr. Pzasopy to found for them an indus- 
trial school, might learn this beautiful art, and be made able to initiate in 
their beloved South a higher, more refined, and also complete system of 
education than has ever obtained in any country. It has been ascertained 
that an eminent Kindergartener in Europe, now in full employ, but will- 
ing to leave all to do this thing in the United States, may be secured for 
five years, finding all the apparatus and materials herself. Will not some 
one of our munificent public benefactors trustee in the hands of some per- 
son wise in the matter, a sum of money yielding three or four thousand 
dollars @ year to secure this absolutely necessary normal training? In 
this country every radical reform of education requires the action of pri- 
vate intelligence for its inception. $2,000 a year would suffice. 

N. B.—This year (1879) a training school for Southern ladies has been 
established, (through the liberality of Mrs. E.1zaneTH THompPson to the 
FRoEBEL Union), in the Normal school of Baltimore, Md., which, it is to 
be hoped, friends of the South will endow in the future years. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Tue following paper is by Mrs. A. Aldrich, the first Directress of the 
kindergarten in Florence, Mass., which was founded by Mr. Hill, who 
erected a beautiful building for the purpose in lovely grounds, and 
invited all the citizens of the place, rich and poor, to send their chil- 
dren, promising to pay all expenses which their voluntary contributions 
could not meet. The Institute now [1880] consists of four classes, 
with suitable teachers, all under the able and genial direction of Miss 
Carrie T. Haven. The Florence kindergarten has acquired a peculiar 
reputation from the fact that its founder made it a point that there 
should be no direct religious teaching, which grew out of his disgust at 
the narrow ecclesiasticism which cannot see that little children should 
not be indoctrinated in dogmas. The extreme to which he carries his 
sentiments upon this point would be disastrous in its effects if he could 
find no one who knew how to excite the religious sentiment in children 
without formulas that involve dogmatism. Under the charge of Mrs. 
Aldrich there was no lack of religious culture of a vital nature, and 
when these children are old enough to hear the common religious ex- 
pressions, they will have a deep meaning to them. Her mantle has 
fallen upon one who is also doing a good work. 

Mrs. Aldrich has passed a year in Germany and sends an interesting 
account of her observations. She enjoyed much intercourse with the 
noble Baroness Marenholtz, who has done so much for the diffusion of 
kindergartens in Europe.— Editor. 

MRS. SCHRADER’S KINDERGARTEN IN BERLIN. 


When visiting the Berlin kindergartens I found one which was doing 
an independent work, embodying the vital points of the kindergarten 
system in a little different way from the ordinary one, but with such 
remarkable results that I felt it deserved close study. It will be inter- 
esting to know that the directress of it is a relative of Friedrich Frobel, 
known in the history of the institution at Keilhau as Henrietta Brey- 
mann. In her own account of how she came to take up the work, she 
Says : 
“Friedrich Frébel’s mother,” Mrs. Schrader writes, “ was my grand- 
father’s sister. My grandfather, on the mother’s side, was Consistorial 
Rath and Superintendent at Nette, near Hildesheim. His name was 
Hoffman. My mother married the clergyman of the place, Breymann. 
Frobel often visited my grandfather, and after his death he used to come 
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to see us from time to time. He saw me first when I was quite a child, but 
I made his acquaintance at Keilhau, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
having been invited to spend the summer there. I had not then the 
least intention of becoming his pupil ; it was only a family visit to my 
relatives. But his conversations made such a deep impression upon me, 
that I asked permission of my parents to study under him. I was 
allowed to attend a course of lectures given by him at Dresden, and 
afterwards to follow him to Liebenstein, where he founded an educa- 
tional establishment to prepare young women for his mission. I was 
deeply impressed by all he said and by his general principles, but from 
the first the way in which the kindergarten idea was put in practice 
did not satisfy my ideal. I could not say why, but I felt quite unwill- 
ing to take the direction of one, and returned home. The views of 
Froébel were a revelation to me—a light shining in darkness. They ap- 
peared to me far in advance of the manners and doings of the kinder- 
gartners who were at work. I required many years and much experience 
of life and home to understand why I did not like the kindergartens.” 
In conversation, Mrs. Schrader told me that from childhood her chief 
amusement when left to play freely was school keeping. Her father, the 
clergyman Breymann, who thought it was a far nobler life to have some 
definite object in it, and was quite above the common German prejudice, 
that if a woman did anything for money she immediately degraded her- 
self, proposed to her and to an older sister and brother to open a school 
in their native place. They found suitable accommodations and opened 
a school, which continued for many years, was enlarged, and became a 
prominent institution. They were happy in it for many years, working 
out their own ideas of education, when Henrietta married to a govern- 
ment official who had profound sympathy for everything that interested 
his wife, and promoted any plans she might form. Her sister died, the 
school was discontinued, and the change from her former pursuits to 
that of a woman of society, which was inevitable, as she was obliged, 
of course, to preside at her husband’s dinners and receptions, and to pay 
visits in return, was very irksome to her, until she thought to herself, 
why not use the opportunity to spread her interest and her views in 
regard to kindergartens, in this society which she was constantly meet- 
ing. She found a cordial response to what she no doubt did in a genial 
manner, for she did not make direct appeals for assistance. It was 
her taste and way to interest minds intelligently in the principles and 
leave the results to follow in due time. 

In 1872 Mrs. Schrader went to Berlin to live. This was two years 
after the Baroness Marenholtz had left it for Dresden. While in Berlin, 
Mad. M. had founded the Frébel society, but soon retired from it, 
because of a difference among the members as to the policy to be 
pursued. Mad. Meyer was also a member at that time, and left subse- 
quently, for similar reasons. Mrs. Schrader accepted an invitation to 
join, but finding very soon that the leaders were more schoolmasters 
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than kindergartners, she, too, retired. “ After this,” Mrs. Schrader 
writes, “I was dhe day asked to take interest in a kindergarten for the 
poor, founded by Madame Marenholtz and some of her friends, which 
was quite independent of the Froébel society, and at that time was 
without a head, and had its support from a few people who did not like 
to abandon it. With these my husband and I formed a new associa- 
tion, in which Mrs. Bertha Meyer and others became interested, because 
it was a work for the poor. Of the executive committee of this asso- 
ciation I became the president, and Mad. Meyer a member. 

“In the winter of 1874 I was asked to give to a small audience some 
lectures on the ideas of Frébel, which met with warm sympathy from 
many ladies, who became my best friends and supporters in my work. 
With Mad. Meyer I soon after became quite intimate, and her hus- 
band helped me a great deal in all matters of business copnected with 
the kindergarten. Its support came in part from the subscriptions of 
the members of our association, in part from gifts and the help of 
people who had not any particular interest for the thing itself, but 
wished to please me and my husband. 

“ The kindergartners whom I found at work could not execute my 
ideas, so I asked my friend and pupil, Fraulein Annette Scheffel, to 
take the direction of it in April, 1874. At the same time, we both be- 
gan to give private lessons, in order to train our own assistants. My 
work in this small circle of ladies of which I have spoken gives me 
great satisfaction, but I must say that outside of it I have encoun- 
tered many difficulties. The older Frébel society is widely spread, has 
money, an exterior organization, with a school director for president, 
which has converted kindergartening into school-work, and trained 
kindergartners to become inferior and cheaper teachers. In our time, 
people are so fond of positive knowledge and of such methods as will 
employ the hands of children in making pretty little things for show. 
Besides, mothers like to have kindergartners take a great deal of work 
off their hands. Of course, those who like these ways did not like mine, 
as I can show very little in comparison, my opinion being that at the 
kindergarten age the work ought to be interior and eee. The 
kindergartners ought not to be trained to take the mothefs’ places, but 
only to help them. I have all those against me, also, who, disliking 
the kindergartens such as they usually are, and not knowing my ideas, 
think mine is founded on the same principle—condemning thus, with- 
out inquiry, every work that bears the name of kindergarten. My 
work, therefore, proceeds slowly, but I believe, nevertheless, firmly and 
surely. 

“The Frébel society wanted the state to take more interest in. the 
kindergarten, and addressed the Minister of Public Instruction on the 
subject. He replied that he could not give any effectual help until he 
knew it was really useful, but that he would take steps to ascertain 
this. Accordingly, he requested all masters of public schools to record 
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and forward their observations on the children that had come to them 
from kindergartens. These children, in general, were badly judged. The 
information thus acquired was often second-hand, being given by the 
head-master, while the under teachers alone had to do with these chil- 
dren, and because there was no mention made whether the children 
came from real, genuine kindergartens, or only from insignificant infant 
schools, of which we have a great number. Among the schools there 
were two into which I thought our children had gone, that gave very dif- 
ferent reports about them from any of the others. I knew the head- 
master of one of these schools. A year before, he had spoken to me of 
the children that had come to him from my kindergarten. He said 
some of them were the best children in the school, quite model pupils, 
and that others were remarkable for their moral conduct. - Later, I saw 
his written report, which corroborated his personal statement to me. 
The report of the other school was bad. What does this prove? 

“In my opinion, however, schools cannot be taken as the test by 
which to judge of the kindergarten. Some of these schools are very 
bad. Children going out of good kindergartens cannot endure them. 
Besides, it is not the only aim of the kindergarten to prepare children 
for public schools. To have a just idea of the results obtained, moth- 
ers and families should be asked to add their information.” 

The Kindergarten. 

I will now endeavor to describe Mrs. Schrader’s kindergarten. For 
a few years it increased very little, for Mrs. Schrader, having very 
decided ideas of her own as to what a kindergarten should be, was un- 
willing to increase the number of children until she had trained assist- 
ants who could do what she believed to be child-culture. Three or four 
years ago, after having hitherto been in uncomfortable quarters, the 
kindergarten was moved into an excellent room in Steinmitz street, 
with Mrs. Schrader’s friend, Annette Scheffel, installed over it as direct- 
ress. Eight rooms are occupied by the different departments. Added 
to these are bath-room, dispensary and store-room. A close intimacy 
is kept up with the mothers, whose needs and wants are fully and 
judiciously supplied. The most important supply furnished is pure 
milk, for the Mfants of the poorer class are ordinarily fed on beer, and 
the death rate is large. So great a change has.been produced by this 
alteration of their diet, that the families whose children attend the 
kindergarten seemed quite renewed physically as well as morally. At 
these rooms, bath-tubs of all sizes are kept, to be loaned to the mothers 
whenever wanted. This kindergarten may be said to be a combination 
of what are called, with us, Mrs. Shaw’s day nurseries, and the kinder- 
gartens which these nurseries often contain under the same roof, with 
separate matrons. In Mrs. Schrader’s kindergarten, an efficient and 
motherly matron is always in attendance, night and day, as she lives 
in furnished apartments, ready to give out supplies whenever needed. 
Cod-liver oil, wine and extract of beef are prominent articles. I also 
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saw rolls of flannel, and linen bandages, and second-hand garments of 
every description. These are brought to the rooms, and mothers and 
the elder girls in the families are taught to repair and make them over 
to the best advantage. This is a very interesting part of the work. 
Children, and even grown people, feel a greater interest. in preparing 
articles they want than in learning to mend and make with only the 
learning as an object. 

In the first room I entered were ten or twelve babies, under three 
years old, drawing their dolls in little baby carriages, and one dressing 
his doll for the day. Balls, ninepins, reins and implements for work 
abounded. A quiet young girl, who seemed to be in full sympathy 
with them, was in charge. Twice during the morning these little 
things were allowed a pleasure they enjoyed greatly—going into the 
next room where children a little older than themselves were playing 
their games. On that day the game was washing, ironing and man- 
gling their dolls’ clothes, and putting into wardrobes or bureaus, which 
they constructed with sticks, blocks and whatever other material they 
needed and asked for. The older children had cut out many paper 
garments for these children’s dolls. One little dot of a girl was fold- 
ing pocket handkerchiefs and towels, and when she had done this she 
picked up some three-inch sticks and then, as if talking to herself, and 
wholly unconscious of anything else, said, “ Now little sticks, you must 
be my wardrobe ;” at the same time her busy fingers made the ward- 
robe, and the handkerchiefs were placed in it with great care. An- 
other tiny little thing had done her washing very nicely, giving special 
attention to the rinsing; she was now ready to hang them up, and 
called for sticks, which she laid on the table to make her drying frame; 
when fully dry, according to her baby judgment, she told the sticks 
they must now be a bureau, and into a bureau they were soon trans- 
formed, which received the clothes when they were properly ironed and 
folded.: Before the children are given their work they are told to give 
their attention, for not more than a minute, to something the kinder- 
gartner has to show, and this one moment is the base of their study for 
the day. If asked to give their attention too long there would bea 
failure, for a very young child cannot keep its attention on one thing 
long at a time without a strain. 

The third gift was on the table in the next room (the divided cube). 
As it was the Emperor’s birthday, some one child had built an arch 
through which hewwas to pass. All the rest of the children caught the 
idea and made arches for the procession—various arches and monu- 
ments in his honor. Finally a flag was thought of, and all wanted 
flags. These flags had been manufactured by the older children on 
some state occasion and were now lent, so that the jubilee was com- 
plete, and it would, perhaps, have suited the emperor far better than 
the celebration gotten up a few days later in his honor, for this was 
perfectly spontaneous, and given with a heartiness that went to my 
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heart. In another room, children were weaving, but the difference be- 
tween this and other kindergartens consisted in some of the mats being 
real mats, woven from listing, which were to be carried home for use, 
and each one felt conscious that he was one of a little community that 
had something to do of which each could perform a part. The quiet 
simplicity and dignity of the children, as they worked, was past belief 
if it had not been seen. 

The next room was the play-room, where some impromptu play was 
going on—the dramatizing of something that had really happened, 
their imaginations filling up any lack of incidents. This was a true 
picture of Frébel’s own doings. He seized upon the rugged mount- 
ain at Keilhau as soon as he and his pupils got there, to mould it to his 
purposes—digging out rocks and making a path up to a pretty opening 
that was to serve as a resort, for they scarcely had anything to live in 
there at first that could be called a house. Mrs. Schrader had caught 
his spirit truly. 

Our next visit was to the music-room where the elder children re- 
paired every day to have a real concert. Four drums and the same 
number of tambourines, cymbals and castanets were used by the chil- 
dren to accompany the piano. The time was not perfect, but almost 
incredible for such wee children, and they were very happy and self- 
possessed. Strongly accented tunes were played, and those who fully 
understand how children revel in such music, can perhaps faintly imagine 
how these rhythmical waves filled the little hearts with delight. This, 
like all the other occupations, was of short duration—about fifteen min- 
utes perhaps—as long as each one could do his part without weariness. 

As we crossed the hall we saw a little boy and girl washing dolls’ 
clothes. The little boy was washing in a tiny tub on a bench just be- 
fore him. There stood a set kettle low enough for his use, scoured as 
bright as copper can be; this work is all done by the children, each 
child leaving it as clean and bright as it is found. A line hung within 
reach upon which was a row of fairy stockings, drawers, skirts, dresses, 
aprons, etc., fastened with tiny clothes’ pins. These clothes were air- 
ing after having been ironed, and I never saw nicer work done. The 
little flat-irons were just the right size. Indeed, it was a perfect laun- 
dry, and I now saw the charm of it. The dear dolls were waiting to 
be dressed, and when that was done, the night-gowns were to be washed. 
Here was a motive for work quite at the child’s level. It brought puse 
délight because it had an immediate object which a dreary practice in 
laundry work would not have had. 

‘This year there are ten children who have been through the kinder- 
garten, and now form.an advanced class. This will sound like a para- 
dox to those who know that in Germany all children are required to go 
to school at six years of age, and the kindergarten has not been ac- 
cepted as a part of public instruction. The influence of this particular 
kindergarten has been such, and so marked upon the children and their 
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families, that the law is not strictly enforced in this instance, though it 
was so in the early part of its existence. Indeed, this is the first year 
any have been allowed to remain any length of time after it is known 
or suspected that they are six or more. It is the complaint of all the 
kindergartners I meet here that the children are not allowed to remain 
long enough. The children of this advanced kindergarten, having had 
all their faculties so naturally cultivated, can tell little incidents in very 
pretty and concise language; they are then asked to write down what 
they have said, which they readily do, and then it is examined as to its 
value; anything that is wrong is made right, and then the children read 
it and spell the words. It can easily be seen how much ground this can 
be made to cover legitimately without an arbitrary direction. 

The pots in which the children cultivate plants have a tiny picture 
or arrangement of bright colors pasted on according to the taste of the 
child, who thus knows it for his own, having done it himself. The 
hooks for the.coats and hats are marked in a similar way on frames 
they make themselves. Parents of the better classes sometimes come 
and ask to have their children admitted, and plead that they shall be 
put in a class of the better grade. The parents are told there is no 
difference, that all are good and clean, and are asked to go through the 
rooms and see for themselves if there is any one place they would 
choose over another. Without an exception no choice is made. The 
decided liberality of Mrs. Schrader’s views is apparent in this. She 
does not think it best to have many children in one class, because she 
wishes to have everything as nearly like family life as possible. The 
directress, Miss Scheffel, is a lady of the cultivated class. She takes 
no class herself, and is thus free to listen and to watch for the needs 
and opportunities of the children. This kindergarten has been work- 
ing quietly because Mrs. Schrader knew she could not accomplish much 
without the right helpers. Her first object is to train thoroughly such 
persons as would make sure the quality of the work for many years. 
The kindergartners of her own training are women who are not so set 
in school ideas that they are unable to accept the new education freely. 
The whole atmosphere is growth, the principal aim to secure spon- 
taneous ideas. Mrs. Schrader confines herself less to the kindergarten 
material proper than any kindergartner that I have known, but she 
knows how to take hold of other things in the Frobelian spirit. If a 
box is wanted, boxes are the occupation of the day. The folding, cut- 
ing, pasting and ornamenting of the covers are done by the children, 
and they are not only for themselves but for the younger ones who are 
not able to do it. Whether it is beads, seeds, bits of wool, or a few 
pine needles that are picked up when walking, there is always an oppor- 
tunity to preserve them. From the beginning Mrs, Schrader has 
desired to have a work-school connected with her kindergarten, and 
last year it was established. Fancy work of various kinds, plain kni€- 
ting, wood carving, basket-making, willow mat weaving, etc., I saw pur- 
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sued here. The school is open two hours in the afternoon. Here, as 
throughout the whole establishment, the natural needs are first attended 
to. An advanced school has also been opened, based on natural princi- 
ples, finding science and art and their uses in the needs of the moment. 
The varied world of enjoyment arising out of this movement fills the 
life here with a continual charm that is at first surprising, but when 
one sees it with heart as well as eyes, the wonder is that any kinder- 
garten should be kept on any other basis. I have not mentioned that 
the children are invited to come back in the afternoons if they wish to 
do so, to carry on any work in which they may be interested. The 
children, who have left the kindergartens and. gone into other schools, 
are also invited, and they come regularly on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. They go into the work rooms, or play with the young ladies 
who are being trained for kindergartners, who preside over these meet- 
ings without any superintendence by Miss Scheffel. This is the mode 
in which these young ladies become acquainted with the children. 

The tables in Mrs. Schrader’s kindergarten are not lined. She 
thinks the lines dra-y the attention from the true artistic work, which 
needs training of the eyes, according to the opinion of the most suc- 
cessful German teacher of drawing, Peter Schmidt. Theresultin Mrs. 
Schrader’s kindergarten is very fine. 





To this account of Mrs. Aldrich we add a few extracts from a very 
attractive and instructive volume by Miss Lyschinska, entitled *“ Tue 
KINDERGARTEN PrincrPLE—its Educational Value and Chief Applica- 
tions.” Miss Lyschinska is superintendent of Method in Infant Schools 
under the School Board of London, and she credits to her association 
with one of Frébel’s family, Henrietta Schrader (née Breyman) of Ber- 
lin, and her tuition, her knowledge of the Kindergarten Principles as 
developed in this volume. The opening chapter is devoted to “ A Ger- 
man Kindergarten,” the institution established by Mrs. Schrader, and in 
which Mrs. Aldrich sees so much to admire. 


*Published by W. Isbister, 56 Ludgate Hill, 1880. 180 pages with numerous illus- 
trations. 
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A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN.* 


This institution consisted of two divisions of the Kindergarten 
proper, and of the Transition Class, altogether providing for children 
from three to six years of age. What struck me as especially worthy 
of notice was the unity of plan upon which the education during these 
three years was conducted. Each class represented a year of age. At 
three a child entered the lowest division. wHere the work of the Kin- 
dergarten teacher was eminently that of a mother; yet with all the 
freedom of the nursery there was a thread of reason running through 
the day’s proceedings. These were not desultory, but sustained by 
some central thought, Which was generally taken from a conversational 
lesson over the picture-book, or else from the present circumstance, such 
as of some live pet which had to be cared for and fed. — 

The first quarter of an hour was generally devoted to a chat; but as 
the children were many, and the family type was upheld, the teacher 
took the children, in relays of six or seven at a time, to look at one or 
two plates in Frébel’s “ Mother’s Book”; the rest were meanwhile 
building or stick-laying, or playing in the garden under the direction of 
an assistant. ° 

For example, a small number of children are seated round the knee 
of their motherly friend, who encourages them to talk freely on the 
experiences of the morning. Who brought Mary to the Kindergarten 
this morning? Who gave Annie that nice white pinafore? The recol- 
lection of the loved ones at home is stirred up, and every child con- 
tributes some little fact of its family history ; each would like to tell 
that it has a dear mother, a father, a sister, or brother at home. This 
idea is seized and worked out by the motherly teacher. She inquires, 
relates, and finally promises to show them a picture of a family sitting 
together in the parlor. The picture of a home interior is shown. 
The heightened pleasure of the children may be read in their eager 
faces as they peer into the book and recognize the different members of 
the family in turn. After which the designs all round the central pic- 
ture are looked at, and the children notice how there are father and 
mother hares in the long grass, accompanied by their little ones; how 
there is a pigeon family, a deer family, etc. The children return again 
to the central picture of the human family group, and finally, the dis- 
position having been created, the finger game is introduced : “ Let us 
look at our fingers ; are they not like a little family too? See how hap- 
pily they live together; they always helpone another. Shall we learn a 
little song about the family of fingers to-day?” “Yes,” the children 
wish to do so; and, imitating the action, they repeat the following 


words :— 
“ This is our mother, dear and good, 
This is our father of merry mood, 


*16 Steinmetz-strasse, Berlin. This Kindergarten, when visited by Mrs. Aldrich, 
had expanded so as to embrace boys and girls somewhat older than six. 
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This our big brother 80 strong and tall, 
This our dear sister beloved of all, 

This is the baby still tender and small ; 
And this the whole family we call. 

See, when together, how happy they be! 
Loving and working, they ever agree.” 

As the building lesson comes round, the same idea of the family is 
carried out, and the children build a “ parlor” or a “house” in which 
the happy family is to dwell, Then the ‘‘oven” is built, and sticks are 
required to light it, in order that the members of the household may 
enjoy the family meal. On another occasion the visit of a dog to the 
Kindergarten is the center of interest for many days, and every occu- 
pation is in turn brought into connection with it. A trough is built 
for the dog to drink out of, a kennel is laid in the stick-laying lesson, 
andsoon. Inevery instance there is some center of living interest around 
which the little life of these children is made to revolve, and it is drawn 
from the occurrences of every day. Thus the aim in this division is to 
awaken interest in the nearest surroundings, and at the same time to 
enlist the active powers of children in the same direction as their im- 

Wheat Grown in their own Garden. 

Let us trace how this method of introducing the children to life 
around them was continued with those from four to six years of age. 
These were occupied once or twice a week in gardening a plot of ground 
belonging to them. Here many of the plants which were to furnish 
subject-matter for their observation were sown, and carefully tended 
throughout the spring and summer. They also became practically ac- 
quainted with a few industrial processes, such as they could take part 
in. For instance, when “wheat” was being especially considered, the 
children enjoyed the fun of actually reaping the wheat they had helped 
to sow in spring, in the plot of ground common to all. They bound it 
in sheaves, and carried it in triumph into their school-room, where each 
child received a stalk or two with the full ear; and whilst sitting qui- 
etly round the table they held the stalks upright and close together, 
until the children could very nearly. picture to themselves a corn-field 
which had taken root in-doors. The Kindergirtnerin* then led them 
by a series of self-made experiences to an appreciation of such facts as— 

1. The height of the stalk. (This was very simply and well brought 
out by a story being told of how the Kindergiirtnerin had played at 
hide-and-seek with a little boy in a corn-field during the summer hol- 
idays.) 

2..The hollowness of the stalk. (The children learned this by blow- 
ing soap bubbles through the straw.) 

8. The presence of knots in the stalk. (This experience was like- 
wise gained while blowing soap bubbles; some children having been 


*I keep the original word in the text. “Infant teacher” is but a cold translation 
of what is meant. 
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allowed to break the straws in the spaces between the knots, they found 
they could not use them.) 

4. The ear of corn hangs its head. Why? (This led to an examin- 
ation of an empty and a full ear.) 

5. The ear is a great house in which there are many rooms. 

6. In each room there lives a single little grain. 

7. Of what use is the grain? (They had sown it in the spring, they 
were now about to learn its use experimentally.) 

Another day the corn was threshed in the garden, the children using 
a small flail in turn. The grain was gathered and separated from the 
chaff by some others. Part of the grain was reserved for seed, and a 
small quantity was ground by the children between stones. 

Another day, flour was taken and pancakes were baked. The chil- 
dren, under the direction of an older person, had each something to do 
in the process, the older ones learning to beat the eggs and to stir the 
flour, whilst the younger ones ran on little errands. At last, the great 
moment having arrived, the company sat down to enjoy the feast. 
Meanwhile, the leading idea was carried through the various occupa- 
tions somewhat in the following manner :— 

The elder children were “ pricking ” on paper the ear of corn or the 
mill which ground the corn; the younger children only outlined the 
millstones. Again, a scythe was sewn in colored silk or wool. When 
stick and ring laying was the order of the day, then the cart which 
carried the sacks.of corn was represented, ete. The appropriate games 
were the “ Farmer,” the “ Miller,” the “ Mill,” etc. 

Finally a story, or simple piece of poetry, summing up the children’s 
experiences, was spoken or sung to the Kindergiirtnerin’s accompani- 
ment on the piano. A picture representing the subject from an artistic 
point of view (the “ Sower,” by L. Richter) was shown, and enjoyed as a 
résumé of the children’s experiences during the past week or two. 
There was nothing in either the story or the poem which was foreign 
to their experience. 

LESSON ON THE COMMON IVY. 

The connection the object has with the lives of children and of hu- 
man beings; these impressions are to be conveyed to the children by 
the course of events. 

When the trees stand stripped of their green dress, when the earth 
is wrapped in a white mantle of snow, when no flower is to be seen in 
the garden, then it is that the kind ivy delights us with the freshness 
of its green. It cannot bear to leave the old wall so ugly and gray; it 
throws its long arms round the crumbling stones, and clothes them in 
a garment of living green. ,Even in-doors we like to see our ivy plant; 
it does not ask for a place where it can be seen in the light of the sun; 
it is pleased with a shady corner, where it will cling to our pictures and 
encircle dear familiar faces with a framework of green leaves; all it 
asks for is air, moderate daylight, and cleanliness. It gives its very 
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best to the poorest amougst ‘us; it will flourish in and adorn a garret 

just as readily as a window ii “Mayfair.” Would‘that the children of 

-the poor learned through us to dpen their eyes to see the inexhaustible 

beauties which Nature spreads out before all her children, that they 

might learn to lay’hold on such pleasures ‘as are-simple yet enduring. 
The Course pursued with Children. 

I. A walk to the Botanical Gardens, which happened to be in the 
neighborhood. The children are told to look for and to. store any 
evergreens they find during their walk. With the permission of the 
gardener some box, fir twigs, ivy, moss, etc., are gathered, and are put 
into little baskets the children take for the purpose. 

II. The children decorate their respective classrooms. Plates are 
filled with water and the moss, etc., is placed on them. The pictures, 
walls, ete.,.are decorated. (This is once done in the upper and twice in 
the lower division.) 

III. A neglected pot of ivy was observed and bought. The children 
observe its state and remove the cobwebs, sponge the leaves, renew the 
earth. A place is chosen for it in the room. (Conditions of health for 
the plant are thus discussed. Its appearance.) 

IV. A story was told. Subjects:—1. The apple-tree that had an ivy 
dress on in winter. 2. The neglected pot of ivy at the gardener’s. 
This leads up to the piece of poetry spoken by the Kindergirtnerin, 
and gradually remembered and recited by the children in both divi- 
sions :— 

‘When the wind sounds dreary, Long ago the summer 

When the dead leaves fall ; Left us all alone ; 

Then the ivy ’s never weary Nothing fresh to look at 
Creeping up the wall. Save the cold gray stone. 
Shaking off the snow-flakes, Living leaves of ivy 

Laughing as they fall ; Clinging to the wall, . 

“ You may bury dead leaves!” Gladden with their green dress, 
Say those upon the wall. People big and small. 


V. Occupations in connection with the above :— 

Building : a wall with ivy and moss. 

Sand-work : a garden, evergreens planted. 

Paper-folding : a basket to hold evergreens and moss. 

Pricking: the ivy leaf. 

Sewing: ditto (natural coloring). 

Drawing: model of the ivy leaf. 

Modeling: the ivy leaf. 

In these diversified occupations the constructive activity of the class, 
and of every member of a class, finds scope. 
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PREPARATION OF LESSONS. 


* Each object, before. being treated-with children, was studied by the 
. Kindergartnerin and her-assistants, and for this purpose a meeting was 
*‘arrauged once a‘'week for the.consideration and preparation of the 
objects and their accessories. The following seheme was followed in 
gathering information upon a plant :-—. 

‘A. External Structure. 

1. Size. 2. Qovering. 3. Chief parts.* 4.- Subdivisions of parts and 
-their relative position. 

B. Internal Structure and Development. 

1. Structure of the seed. 2. Its composition. 3. Station. 4. Time 
of germination. 5. Process of germination (cells, structure and con- 
tents; cellular tissue ; vascular tissue ; circulation of juices; nutrition ; 
‘root absorption ; functions of leaves ; extraordinary vessels and fluids). 
‘6. Duration of growth, from the germ to the complete plant. 7. Prop- 
agation. 8. Age of plant. 

C. Geographical Distribution. 
D. Historical. 
E. Cultivation. 
1. General. 2. Diseases to which the plant is subject. 
F. Its Place in Domestic Economy. 
G. Classification. 
(Natural orders.) 

In case of an animal the information was gathered under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

A. Description. 

1. Size. 2. Covering. 38. Color. 4. Description of parts: head; 
body ; limbs. 


B. Apparatus of Animal Life. 
1. Movement (anatomy, general view; muscular system, general). 
2. Sensation (nervous system, general ; organs of sense ; expression). 
C. Apparatus of Organic Life. 
1. Digestive system (habitat; food). 2. Circulation. 3. Respi- 
ration. 


D. Reproduction. 

1. Care of the young. 2. Support of the young. 3. Metamorpho- 
sis (insects). 4 
E. Miscellaneous. 

1. Geographical distribution. 2. Age attained. 8. Relations in 
which the animal stands to individuals of the same species ; individuals 
of other species, or to other orders or classes; to plants; to man. 4. 
Means of defense against attack. 

F. Historical. 
G. Domestication, or Acclimatization. 
H. Classification. 

1. Individual. 2. Species. 8. Family. 4. Order.” 5. Class. 6. 

Sub-kingdom. 
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In order to obtain a compleie general knowledge of the object to be 
treated, each teacher gathered information on one or two points more 
especially, after which the teachers met together for the interchange of 
such information. Prof. Moseley [English Inspector of Schools] points 
out the danger of incomplete knowledge on the part of the teacher. 

“Had the teacher known more of the subject-matter of his lesson, it 
has been my constant observation that he would have been able to 
select from it things better adapted to the instruction,of children and 
to place them in a simpler point of view. That he may be able to pre- 
sent his subject to the minds of the children in its most elementary 
forms, he must himself have gone to the root of it; that he may ex- 
haust it of all that it is capable of yielding for the child’s instruction, 
he must have compassed the whole of it. The cardinal defect of the 
oral lesson in elementary schools is an inadequate knowledge on the 
part of the teacher of that which he is teaching. If his knowledge of 
it had covered a larger surface, he would have selected matter better 
adapted to the instruction of the children. If he had comprehended 
it more fully, he would have made it plainer to them. If he had been 
more familiar with it, he would have spoken more to the point. I will 
endeavor to illustrate this by anexample. A teacher proposing to give 
an oral lesson on coal, for instance, holds a piece of it up before his 
class, and, having secured their attention, he probably asks them to 
which kingdom it belongs—animal, vegetable, or mineral—a question 
in no case of much importance, and to be answered, in the case of coal, 
doubtfully. Having, however, extracted that answer which he intended 
to get from the children, he induces them, by many ingenious devices, 
much circumlocution, and an extravagant expenditure of the time of 
the school, to say that it is a solid, that it is heavy, that it is opaque, 
that it is black, that it is friable, and that it is combustible. In such a 
lesson the teacher affords evidence of no other knowledge of the par- 
ticular thing which is the subject of it than the children might be sup- 
posed to possess before the lesson began. He gives it easily because the 
form is the same for every lesson; the blanks having only to be differently 
filled up every time it is repeated, All that it is adapted for is to teach 
them the meanings of some unusual words, words useless to them be- 
cause they apply to abstract ideas, and which, as the type of all such les- 
sons is the same, he has probably often taught them before. He has 
shown some knowledge of words, but none of things. Of the particular 
thing called coal, as distinguished from any other thing, he knows noth- 
ing more than the child, but only of certain properties common to it 
and almost everything else, and of certain words, useless to poor chil- 
dren, which describe these qualities This tendency, from igno- 
rance of things, to teach words only, runs in a notable manner through 
almost all the lessons on physical science which I have listened to.” 

We shall be glad to enrich our pages with further extracts from this 
excellent treatise. 





INTUITIONS IN OBJECT TEACHING, 


SUITABLE TO THE KINDERGARTEN PERIOD.* 


DiesTERWEG, ip answer to the questions of his pupils, ‘‘ What are the 
intuitions that shall be addressed?“ ‘‘ What shall we awaken?” ‘‘ Out of 
what fields?” ‘‘ Whence shall we take them? ”—gave the following beau- 
tiful resumé. 

‘‘ Let us look at the different kinds of intuitions—let us enumerate them.” 
1. Sensuous intuitions—not given merely mediately through the senses, 

but immediately or directly—outward objects. 

2. Mathematical intuitions—representations of space, time, number, and 
motion, also belonging to the outward world and not directly given 
by the senses, but mediately through them. 

Moral intuitions—The phenomena of virtuous life in man. 
Religious intuitions, originating in man whose sentiments relate him to 


isthetic intuitions,—from the beautiful and sublime phenomena in 
nature and human life (artistic representations). 
Purely human intuitions, which relate to the noble mutual relations of 
man in love, faith, friendship, etc. 
Social intuitions, which comprise the —— of men in the great 
t 


whole in corporations, in communities, and State life. The school 
cannot offer all these subjects of intuition according to their differ- 
ent natures and their origin; for the school will not take the place 
of life; it only supposes them, connects itself with them, and refers 
to them, it points them out in all their compass, occupies itself with 
them, and builds up with them on all sides the foundation of intel- 
ligence. 

The sensuous intuitions relate to the corporeal world and the changes in 
it. The pupil must see with his own eyes, as much as possible, must hear 
with his own ears, use all his senses, seek the sensuous tokens of things in 
their phenomena upon, under, and above the ground, in minerals, plants, 
animals, men and their works, sun, moon, and stars, physical phe- 
nomena, etc. 

The mathematical intuitions are developed out of the sensuous, by easy 
abstractions lying near at hand,—the representations of the expansion of 
space compared one with another, those of time in succession, the repre- 
sentations of number—the how much—the ever-moving representations 
of change in space, and the progression of the same. The simplest of 
these representations are those of space; the rest become objects of intui- 
tion by means of these, by points, lines, and surfaces. In arithmetic, for 
instance, points, lines, and their parts, bodies and their parts are the ma- 
terial of intuitions. 

. The moral intuitions come to the pupil through man, through his life 
with his relatives, as in the school through schoolmates and teachers. 
These are naturally inward intuitions which embody themselves in the 





*Taken from te Auschauungsunterricht (“ Intuitional” or “‘ Object Teaching”’) 
in the edition of Die Wegweiser fiir Deutsche Lehrer, issued by Diesterweg’s friends 
after his death in numbers from 1873 to 1879. The Chapter entire will be found in 
Barnard'’s Journal of Education for 1880, p. 417. 
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expression of the countenance, in the eye, in the speech. The pupil’s own 
experience is the chief thing here as dborivhere. Happy the child that is 
surrounded by thoroughly moral, pure men, whose manifestations lay in 
him the moral foundation of life. The moral facts of history are pointed 
out to him by the teacher from his own intuition, in a living manner by 
means of the living word, the eloquent lips, and the feeling heart. 

To religious intuitions the child comes through the contemplation of na- 
ture, its phenomena and beneficent workings, through the piety of his 
parents, the commands of the father and mother, through contemplating 
the community in the house of worship, through religious songs in the 
school, through religious instruction and confirmation in school and 
church, through religious-minded teachers and pastors, biblical stories, etc. 

Aisthetic intuitions are awakened by the ” of beautiful and sublime 
objects of nature (flowers, trees, stars, crystals, sky, and sea, rocky moun- 
tains, landscapes, storms, thunder-showers, etc.), and the real objects of 
art, pictures and ee. statues, gardens, poetical products, and 
human speech. e can classify their specific differences, calling them 
moral, sesthetic, etc., but I hold it better to place them in one category. 
The strong moral law equally binding upon all men, this field of view 
does not include, for its contents cannot be unconditionally required. 
That belongs to the free, beautifully human development, which is de 
pendent upon conditions that are not attainable by every one. 

The so-called purely human intuitions are related to the nobly formed 
human lives of individual men whose characters (Inhalt) proceed from the 
stron conceptions of morality and duty, from sympathetic affections, 
friendship, and love, compassion, and loving fellowship, and other shinin 
a of exalted human life as they are met with in the more refin 

evelopment and culture of lofty and pure men. Happy is the child who 
is in their sphere! If the home offers nothing in this respect, it is difficult 
to supply the want. Let the teacher do what is possible by the hold he 
has upon the school and by all his own manifestations. 

The social intuitions, that is the social circumstances of men in a large 
sense are determined for the child by the manifestations of the community 
in the schools, in the churches, in the assemblies of the people, in public 
festivals, and especially in stories in which the teacher, by his living 
insight into states, nations, and warlike communities, defines to the 
scholar the best living representations of great deeds. Our early domes- 
tic life, not a public one, was an obstacle to the growth of these so impor- 
tant intuitions. How can he who has experienced nothing, understand 
history? How can he who has not seen the people make a living picture 
of its life? Small republics have endless he 7 in respect to the 
observation of public life and patriotic sentiment. ords, even the most 
eloquent, give a very weak, minors jg vatnns | compensation for observation. 
The year 1848 has, in this respect, brought most important steps of pro- 
vg Prominent above all other considerations is the importance of the 

ife, the intelligence, the standpoint, the character of the teacher, for lay- 
ing the foundation of living observation in the soul, in the mind, and in 
the disposition of the pupil. What he does not carry in his own bosom 
he cannot awaken in the bosom of another. Nothing else can compensate 
for the want of this. The teacher must himself have seen, observed, - 
experienced, investigated, lived, and thought as much as possible, and 
should exhibit a model in moral, religious, esthetic, and purely human 
and social respects. So much as he is, so much is his educational instruc- 
tion worth. He is to his pupils the most instructive, the most appreciable, 
the most striking object of observation. 





** We hope,” says Diesterweg’s biographer, ‘‘ that Father Diesterweg would have been 
satisfied with the p #8 from 1848 to 1871 if he could have experienced it, but let us 
keep watch of ourselves in spite of all that, for security. The chief battle of the 
German nation seems but just now (1878) to be beginning.” 








KINDERGARTEN WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


MISS EMMA MARWEDEL.* 


Since its introduction into this State, about four years ago, the progress 
of kindergartening has been steady, though by no means as rapid as its 
advocates desire. The advance of Free Kindergarten has, perhaps, been 
more real than apparent. In 1876 Miss Emma Marwedel came to this State 
from Washington, D. C., whence she was called by the Freebel Union, of 
which she isa member. Her success as a trainer in the National Capital 
was regarded as a certain harbinger of a brilliant career here. Her first 
year’s experience, however, fell far short of expectations. Settling in 
Los Angeles, she opened a Kindergarten Normal Class, but secured only 
three pupils—Miss Katharine D. Smith, Miss Mary Hoyt, and Miss Nettie 
Stewart. These young ladies, all of whom were remarkably endowed by 
nature for the calling they had elected, graduated with high honors in the 
following year. Their proficiency in details and thorough knowledge of 
Freebel’s philosophy as an educational system were unusually marked, 
and awakened great expectations regarding their future as kindergartners. 
Subsequent events have demonstrated that the surmises of enthusiastic 
friends of the system and the graduates were far from chimerical. Upon 
graduating, Miss Katharine D. Smith returned to her home in Santa 
Barbara, where she taught over a year, and until she received a call from 
the Public Kindergarten Society of San Francisco in 1878. Her success 
in this institution has been the admiration of the many who have visited it. 
Miss Mary Hoyt remained in Los Angeles, where she is meeting with con- 
siderable success. Miss Nettie Stewart opened a kindergarten in Los 
Angeles, which she conducted with flattering success until she received a 
position in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Berkeley, where she has charge 
of the primary department. 

Shortly after the graduation of her first class in Los Angeles, Miss 
Marwedel was called to Oakland, where she remained about a year and 
until last August, when she removed to Berkeley. Among the young 
ladies who graduated with her in Oakland were Miss Elizabeth Reed, Miss 
May Benton, Miss Mary Conness, Miss Van Den Bergh, and Miss Allen. 
This is the Miss Lizzie Reed who did so much to build up the Jackson 
street Kindergarten on its organization by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. ' Miss 
Conness is connected with Mrs. West’s Seminary, where she has charge 
of the kindergarten and primary department. Miss Van Den Bergh is 
engaged in Miss Colgate Baker’s Seminary, and Miss Allen has a private 
kindergarten in Oakland. Miss Marwedel has since removed to this city. 
Miss May Kittridge is engaged in the Jackson street Kindergarten as 
Principal, vice Miss Lizzie Reed, resigned. Miss Lizzie Muther is now 
in charge of the free kindergarten under the management of the Young 





* From the San Francisco Herald, July, 1880. 
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Women’s Christian Association, which has been re-organized on the 
Freebel system. She also has had the advantages of a lengthy experience 
in the Silver street Kindergarten. Miss.Fanny Woodbridge is first assist- 
ant in the Silver street Kindergarten, and Miss Annie Stovall is first 
assistant in the Jackson street Kindergarten school. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

On the 8th of last April a grand dramatic and social event occurred 
which resulted in giving to the Silver strect and Jackson street kindergar- 
tens nearly four hundred dollars each. Such large returns from but one 
entertainment are accounted for by the fact that there were no expenses 
attached to it worth mentioning, as those interested in it vied with one 
another in the liberality of their contributions. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, and aware that the Young Women’s Christian Association had 
thoughts of abandoning its infant school, the committee in charge volun- 
teered to repeat the comedies for the benefit of a new kindergarten to be 
conducted by the Association, instead of the one heretofore under its care. 
The proffered aid was gratefully accepted, the entertainment repeated, 
and between $100 and $200 realized. With this fund the Association has 
opened a free kindergarten on Minna street between First and Second, 
with new benches, tables, (gifts,) material for occupations, etc., required 
in a thorough prosecution of this incomparable system of mental, moral, 
and physical culture. Miss Lizzie Muther, the Principal, says that she 
finds the children very old in their ways; that. they do not take to the 
games in the manner customary among children. Members of the Asso- 
ciation also frequently lend their assistance. It will be readily seen that 
although $100 is of great assistance to an institution of this Kind, it serves 
only to liquidate present demands, while current expenses accumulate 
with clock-work regularity and must be met. For this reason the com- 
mittee express a sincere hope that their friends and a generous public will 
sustain them with liberal and correspondingly regular contributions. The 
Kindergarten Committee are: Mrs. J. J. Bowen, Mrs. D. Van Denburgh, 
Mrs. C. R. Story, Mrs. Fisher Ames, Mrs. G. P. Thurston, and Miss Atkin- 
son. The volunteer teachers are Miss Carrie Story, Mrs. A. E. Stetson, 
Miss Florence Follansbee, Miss Kate McLane, Miss, Kate R. Stone, Miss 
Mary Bates, Miss McLane, Miss Sophie McLane. 

Little Sisters Kindergarten. 

Last November the ladies of: the Little Sisters’ Infant Shelter at 512 
Minna street, founded a kindergarten in connection with their establish- 
ment, which is in a flourishing condition, having thirty scholars, who are 
under the direction of Miss Fannie Temple. Since the introduction of 
the kindergarten there has been an increase in the number of children 
admitted to the Shelter. " 

The Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, which is:a.similar institu. 
tion, is considering the expediency of establishing a kindergarten in 
connection with. their school. The obstacle in the way of a favorable 
decision is purely one of dollars and cents. With funds forthcoming 
they would launch out at once. Good news is, however, anxiously 
awaited from the committee that will report at the next regular meeting 
to be held this month. 
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Shipley Street Kindergarten. 

Recently several benevolent ladies interested in kindergartens opened a 
new school at 146 Shipley street, near Sixth, with Mrs. Lloyd, an experi- 
enced kindergartner, as Principal. The opening took place under most 
favorable auspices, and “‘ Kindergarten No. 4,” as it is called, promises to 
be the peer of any in the city. There is a daily attendance of about fifty 
bright-faced, intelligent children. 


Jackson Street Kindergarten. 


Among the most indefatigable workers in behalf of free kindergarten 
is Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. Since her first visit to the Silver street Kinder- 
garten she has worked by day and planned by night, till now she has the 
gratification of seeing a first-class kindergarten on Jackson street, built 
by her own labor and protected by her own motherly love. In this she 
has been ably assisted by the members of her Bible-class in Calvary 
Church, many of whom take turns in assisting Miss Mary Kittridge, the 
principal, who, by the way, is a member, as is also Miss Kate Smith of 
the Silver street, and Miss Lizzie Muther of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association Kindergarfen. 

Prominent citizens have come forward and generously contributed five 
dollars per month toward the support of her kindergarten, and many 
others give two or three dollars per month, according to their means 
or inclination. Well does this good Christian woman deserve such sup- 
port and encouragement in her philanthropic labors, for never was any 
one more devoted than she to ameliorate the condition of the ignorant, 
poor, and needy. 

The following are the officers of the Jackson street Kindergarten: Mrs. 
Edward Rix, President; Miss Hattie Cooper and Miss Nellie Van Winkle, 
Vice-Presidents; Miss Jennie Fitch, Treasurer; Miss Hattie Horn, Sec. 

Last February, Mrs. Cooper founded a receiving class, assisted by John 
Swett, Principal of the Girls’ High School, who secured benches, black- 
boards, desks,. chairs, stove, etc., by requisition upon the School Depart- 
ment. He also sent Normal Class pupils to teach, thus accomplishing a 
dual benefit—the children’s gratuitous instruction and the teacher’s prac- 
tical application of theories of education. 


Silver street Kindergarten. 


The history of the Silver street Kindergarten alone would make a vol- 
ume in itself, so many interesting incidents occur there daily. There is 
not a phase of human nature the Principal has not seen during the two 
years she has been in charge. In visiting families, she has been called 
upon to perform the duties of spiritual counselor, physician, mother, 
nurse, provider, benefactor, and general guardian; with what success may 
be learned from scores of parents in the neighborhood who have been 
raised from squalor, drunkenness, and crime to cleanliness, sobriety, and 
virtue, and who now speak in terms of enthusiastic and unqualified 
praise, tinged with reverential awe, of ‘‘Miss Kate.” The Silver street 
Kindergarten originated as follows: In July, 1878, Professor Felix Adler, 
the New York philanthrophist, came to San Francisco and delivered a 
series of lectures on various topics, in which frequent allusion was made 
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to the astonishing beneficial results, morally, intellectually, and physi- 
cally, of free kindergartens. On one occasion he said: “If we apply 
the spirit of preventive charity to our age, we must face the evil of pau- 
perism, the root of which lies in a lack of education of the children. In 
the United States the social question is not yet acute, as it is in Europe, 
and we are called upon to prevent it from becoming a menace to our 
republican institutions by building up a class of voters—inaugurating the 
Kindergarten system of education, and so save the rising generation from 
destruction.” ‘ In private he sought out Solomon Heydenfeldt, 8. Nick- 
lesburg, Dr. J. Hirschfelder, and other friends, all of whom he so thor- 
oughly convinced that kindergarten was unapproachable as a moral, 
benevolent, and educational agency, that they agreed to organize a Kin- 
dergarten Society, if meeting with public support and encouragement. 
Accordingly, they set out to.secure subscribers, and in one day they 
obtained one hundred. This was considered sufficient to form a nucleus, 
and a card bearing the following call was mailed to each: 

Dear Srr: A meeting for organization of the Public Kindergarten 
Society of San Francisco will be held Tuesday evening, July 238d, at 9 
o'clock P. m., in the Baldwin Hotel parlors. The assistance and counte- 
nance of your presence at this first and most important meeting is espe- 


cially and earnestly requested. For the Committee, 
Fetrx ADLER. 


Pursuant to this call a meeting was held that evening. The attendance 
was very large, and Mr. Heydenfeldt was elected Chairman, and Dr. J. 
Hirschfelder Secretary. The proceedings were characterized by great 
enthusiasm and unanimity. At another meeting held two days subse- 
quent, the ‘‘ Public Kindergarten Society of San Francisco” was organized 
by the’election of the following officers: 8. Heydenfeldt, President; 8. 
Nicklesburg, Vice-President; Dr. Jos. Hirschfelder, Secretary; Julius 
Jacobs, Treasurer. Board of Direetors—Rev. Horatio Stebbins, John 
Swett, Frederick Roeding, Mrs. L. Gottig, Mrs. H. Behrendt, Mrs. H. 
Lessing, Miss E. Marwedel. 

So faithfully and well have they discharged their duties that they have 
been unanimously re-elected every term, and now hold the same positions. 
The Directors were Schueneman-Pott, Mrs. H. Behrendt, Mrs. L. Gottig, 
afterwards increased by the addition of Mrs. H. Lessing and Miss Mar- 
wedel. In June, 1870, another addition was made to the Board, includ- 
ding Rev Dr. Stebbins, John Swett, Professor Hilgard, Dr. Fisk, Fred. 
Roeding. The directors now stand: Rev. Dr. Stebbins, John Swett, Dr. 
Fisk, Professor Hilgard, Fred. Roeding, Mrs. L. Gottig, Mrs. H. Behr- 
endt, Mrs. H. Lessing, and Miss E. Marwedel. 

A Teacher's Trials and Troubles. 


On the recommendation of Miss E. Marwedel, Miss Kate Smith, who was 
then in Santa Barbara, was selected as teacher. Miss Smith experienced 
great difficulty at first in getting mothers to understand the nature and 
object of the new school, but succeeded in a remarkably short time. On 
’ the opening day, which was the first Monday in September, she had 
eight pupils, and before the week was out she had over fifty applicants 
and a full school. The regular attendance nowis about forty. The roll 
numbers fifty. There are several hundred applicants. Many of the 
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children being street Arabs of the wildest type, the prosecution of her 
multifarious duties were fraught with incalculable vexation and hardships 
during the opening days. On the first afternoon there were several free 
fights, resulting in scratched and bleeding noses and faces.. During a 
momentary and ominous silence on the second day that foreboded little 
good, the electrifying clang of the fire-bell brought every youngster to his 
or her feet, and pell-mell they rushed in an eager go-as-you-please contest 
for the scene of the conflagration near by. Miss Smith’s warning voice 
‘was unheard or unheeded. She called after them in vain, with hands 
convulsively clasped, great tear drops dewing her eye-lashes, and her 
countenance wearing a most woe-be-gone expression. She sank upon a 
settee in despair, deploring from the bottom of her heart that she ever left 
her peaceful home and school in Santa Barbara. But the little scape- 
graces all returned and day by day they were gradually weaned: from 
their unruly conduct and taught to find pleasure in obedience, and the 
musicians of ‘‘Sunny Italy” may grind their most heart and ear-piercing 
strains of unrecognizable operas under the very windows of the school- 
house without disturbing Miss Smith’s equanimity or mental serenity, for 
not a child will turn its head in that direction. The transformation which 
takes place in some children is truly marvelous, a fact strikingly illustra- 
ted in a most cruel and selfish overgrown boy, about four years old, who 
was among the first admitted. Both his parents were drunkards, and 
made a precarious livelihood by retailing liquor. The youth had*been 
raised in the full enjoyment of the concentrated essence of malicious 
mischief. He had been given up as intractable at home, and so was sent 
to the Kindergarten, out of the. way. Here his worst passions found a 
wide field of activity. He proved domineering and cruel to his childish 
associates, whom he viciously attacked on the slightest provocation. 
Self-willed and rebellious,.he would violate every injunction of his 
teacher, whom he bit, scratched, kicked, and cursed from pure ugliness— 
often anticipating and violating her wishes with aggravating delight. 
From his advent he was a terror in the school-room, and was given a wide 
berth. Within six months he was remolded into an exemplary child, 
and became a favorite with all. His less robust companions looked up to 
him for encouragement and assistance, and he was ever ready to lend a 
helping hand. He grew to fairly worship his teacher, whose hands and 
clothing he would caress with childish expressions of spontaneous en- 
dearment, and found perfect happiness in performing for her any little 
favors she might ask. All his apples, oranges, sweets, cake, and flowers 
were brought to her, and he would refuse the use of any till she accepted 
a portion. He ‘‘ graduated” last Christmas, and now stands at the head 
of his class in the primary school. This may be said of nearly every 
child who has gone from the Kindergarten into the public schools. 

One difficulty and source of great annoyance to Miss Smith was that of 
striving to clean the children and keep them so. If every child required 
one or two daily washings at her hands, she might as well change the 
establishment into a bath-house, and devote her energies to ablution. 
Miss Smith wracked her brain for a remedy. She was well aware that to 
go and tell a mother that her offspring was too dirty to come to school, 
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would result in an open breach of friendship, if not of the peace. The 
plan she adopted, and which worked to perfection, was to see the mother 
and make a friend of her—listen to all her woes, secrets, and gossip, mean- 
while, little by little work upon her self-respect and better nature till ulti- 
mately, not only the child but the whole family were transformed from 
mire-wallowers to paragons of cleanliness. After two years’ unremitting 
strife, toil, and trouble, Miss Smith has the rare satisfaction of seeing 
grand results attend her efforts, and now she has gone East op three 
months’ leave of absence to compare notes with leading minds in the 
work there. Miss Smith has been materially assisted by the young ladies 
of the High School Normal class, two or three of whom are in daily 
attendance in her Kindergarten. 

Among the generous-hearted supporters of this institution are Wm. M. 
Lent, who was the first to avail himself of the privilege of becoming a 
life-member of the Society by payment of $100. His daughter, Miss 
Fannie, also became a life-member nearly a yearago. Hundreds of ladies 
and gentlemen who have visited the Kindergarten and examined its 
method of operation and results, have attested their unqualified belief in 
the system, and left substantial evidence of the fact in the hands of Dr. 
Hirschfelder, the Secretary. Mrs. R. Johnson, the almoner of the late 
Michael Reese, donated the institution $500 last December, and $400 more 
was realized from the dramatic benefit entertainment already alluded to; 
yet i$ requires a large amount of money to continue the successful prose- 
cution of the work, and contributions are always welcome. 


KINDERGARTEN WORKERS, 


Solomon Heydenfeldt, the President, is an earnest advocate of kinder- 
garten; and has a proposition in mind to lay before the pastors of the 
various churches with a view to getting them interested in the work 
in their respective Sunday-schools. He claims that at present only the 
very poor and very rich may derive benefit from kindergartering, while 
the great middle class is excluded. He thinks that by a very little effort a 
kindergarten could be opened in connection with every church and con- 
ducted at a trifling expense, till such times as provision can be made for 
the accommodation of all in the School Department. 

Since his identification with the public Kindergarten Society, Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins has been a most zealous and active member. To his efforts is 
largely due the favorable action recently taken by the Board of Educa- 
tion, which seems disposed to do what lies in its power towards engrafting 
the kindergarten system on to that of the public schools. Dr. Stebbins, 
with Prof. Swett, Dr. Fisk, and Professor Hilgard were appointed by the 
society a committee to confer with the board upon this subject. The 
result of the conference was that a special meeting was held in the Board 
of Supervisors’ Chambers, new City Hall, on February 27th, for the pur- 
pose of hearing the views of the Committee and their friends. The 
attendance was one of the largest ever seen there, and included scholars of 
every profession, educators, philanthropists, and business men. Stirring 
addresses were made by Dr. Stebbins, Judge Heydenfeldt, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, Miss Kate D. Smith, Prof. Swett, John W. Taylor, A. McF. 
Davis, and others, all of whom testified to the transcendent merits of kin- 
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dergarten over all other known systems of juvenile training, and strongly 
urged its adoption by the board. The benevolent side of the question, 
which is one of its strongest, was not advanced, but only the educational 
pure and simple. 

Kindergartens in the Public School System. 

The meeting resulted in the appointment of Rev. Dr. Stebbins, School 
Director Kimball, and School Superintendent Taylor, as a committee to 
investigate the system of kindergarten instruction, to ascertain what has 
been its fruits in those portions of the world where it has been generally 
adopted; whether itis advisable to adopt it in connection with the public- 
school system of this State, etc. The subscquent illness of Dr. Stebbins, 
chairman of the committee, prevented it from performing its duties for a 
time, but on his recovery the matter was pushed energetically forward to 
a happy consummation, for on May 24th, the committee reported in favor 
of establishing kindergartens, recommending the Jackson street one to be 
first thus recognized and adopted. 

The board adopted the report, and the Freeholders’ Charter contains a 
provision authorizing the incorporation of kindergartens in the public 


school system. 
Who shall become a Kindergarinerin? 


Miss Marwedel answers this question in ihe opening address to her 
Normal Class of 1874-5 as follows : 

Only those who— 

1. Are able to depend on a healthy, graceful body ; a perfectly bal- 
anced, serene temper ; a good voice; a lively, sympathetic countenance ; 
and a loving heart for children. 

2. Those who have already not only a good foundation of general 
knowledge, but who themselves are interested in all questions about 
causes and effects ; able to catch at once the ideas of the child, and to 
illustrate them in such a manner that they shall instruct and interest the 
child, sufficiently to make its own original representation according to 
Freebel’s laws: dictating to develop the child’s own knowledge, leading 
it to observe and compare for itself, from the general to the special, from 
the concrete to the abstract, always in direct connection with what is at 
hand, to make an impression upon the child’s senses. 

8. Those who have practical ability to learn, and artistic talent to 
execute Freebel’s occupations, and are able to impart them to the child 
without any mechanical drill (though instruction in order and accuracy 
in detail are essential), always bearing in mind that these occupations are 
only the tools for a systematic educational development of all the faculties 
born in and with the child; and that the explanation of how and why these 
tools are to be applied, according to obvious laws contain the most im- 
portant points of the system, and, further, that these laws have to be fully 
understood in the movement plays and use of the ball, as well as in the 
weaving and the modeling, so that their profound logical connection, for 
the rigorous, systematic appliance, may be recognized. This philosophic 
insight into the depths of the system is needed to mature you to inde- 
pendence of thought and originality in arrangements,—for kindergart- 
nerinen are nothing if not original,—and that you may do justice to your 
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individual talents, your own conceptions, your own observation of nature 
and life, and of their educational relation to the child and its human ex- 
istence; to be saved from the great danger of debasing the system toa 
repetition of mere words, phrases, and dead actions, thereby introducing 
more monotonies, more mechanism, and narrowing influences into this 
educational training than exists in the ordinary school methods. There 
never was a more liberal, tolerant leader than Froebel himself, who, in all 
his works and all his letters, addresses the motherly and individual 
natural teaching power and ingenuity,—the source of his own ideas. 

4 Those who are able to observe, to study, and describe, the wonders 
and the beauty of nature and man, in that elevating, poetical, and moral 
sense we call religion,—a religion which teaches the tender heart of the 
child what is right and wrong, by filling its sweet mind with taste for 
beauty; to reject the wrong instinctively and habitually, unconsciously 
becoming aware that it is born to serve itself and others, and that life has 
no other value than what we make of it by our own work, and that each 
one is responsible to the whole of which even the child is a part; every 
‘play, every song, every little gift made by the child, being presided over 
by this spirit. 

5. And, finally, all those who are earnestly striving to fulfill these con- 
ditions may joyfully enter the glorious field of this educational mission, 
known under the name of the Kindergarten system. And if ever any 
earthly work does carry its own reward, it is the teaching and loving of 
our dear little ones according to Freebel’s advice; making the teacher a 
child among children, andthe happiest of all, because she feels that she 
is a teacher, a mother, and a playmate. all in one! But she must not only 
be the youngest and the oldest of her circle: she must also unite them. 
The power she exercises will lead the children, unconsciously, either to 
wrong habits or right power. Her unworded but powerful example is to 
impress the young mind with all the higher aims and laws of life. 

She has to be true, firm, just, and above all, loving. The few. rules, 
once given, have to be strictly kept; orders, when given, must be ful- 
filled. She must live én all and for all, never devoting herself to one 
while neglecting others. She must hear and see, have an eye for every 
thing, good and bad. Then the child will feel bound under the spiritual 
power, which will fill his whole imagination, his faith, his love, his vene- 
ration. She will be a teacher who never fails! And this finally is the 
only key to discipline. Without it all other powers will be powerless. 

CALIFORNIA KINDERGAFTEN UNION. 

In 1879, at a meeting of Kindergartners held under the call of Miss 
Marwedel at Berkeley on the 8th of November, an association was 
formed, with the avowed objects: ‘‘to preserve the doctrines of Freebel in 
purity, to encourage closer unity among his disciples, to interchange 
ideas, and discuss plans for improving materials, methods of teaching, and 


the Kindergarten.” 
Officers for 1879-80. 
Miss Emma Marwedel, President; Miss Kate D. Smith, Vice-President; 
Miss M. F. E. Benton, Secretary. 





















EARLY TRAINING. 


APHORISMS AND SUGGESTIONS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 





We are physiologically connected and set forth in our beginnings, and 
it is a matter of immense consequence to our character, what the connec- 
tion is. In our birth we not only begin to breathe and circulate blood, 
but it is a question hugely significant whose the blood may be: For in 
this we have whole rivers of predispositions, good or bad, set running in 
us—as much more powerful to shape our future than all tuitional and 
regulative influences that come after, as they are earlier in their begin- 
ning, deeper in their insertion, and more constant in their operation. 

Here, then, is the real and true beginning of a godly nurture. The 
child is not to have the sad entail of any sensuality, or excess, or distem- 
pered passion upon him. The heritage of love, peace, order, continence 
and holy courage is to be his. He is not to be morally weakened before- 
hand, in the womb of folly, by the frivolous, worldly, ambitious, expec- 
tations of parents-to-be, concentrating all their nonsense in him. His 
affinities are to be raised by the godly expectations, rather, and prayers 
that go before; by the steady and good aims of their industry, by the 
great impulse of their faith, by the brightness of their hope, by the sweet 
continence of their religiously pure love in Christ. Born, thus, of a pa- 
reniage that is ordered in all righteousness, and maintains the right use 
of every thing, especially the right use of nature and marriage, the child 
will have just so much of heaven’s life and order in him beforehand, as 
have become fixed properties in the type of his parentage. 

Observe how very quick the child’s eye is, in the passive age of in- 
fancy, to catch impressions, and receive the meaning of looks, voices, and 
motions. It peruses all faces, and colors, and sounds. Every sentiment 
that looks into its eyes, looks back out of its eyes, and plays in miniature 
on its countenance. The tear that steals down the cheek of a mother’s 
suppressed grief, gathers the little infantile face into a responsive sob. 
With a kind of wondering silence, which is next thing to adoration, 
it studies the mother in her prayer, and looks up piously with her, in 
that exploring watch, that signifies unspoken prayer. If the child is 
handled fretfully, scolded, jerked, or simply laid aside unaffectionately, 
in no warmth of motherly gentleness, it feels the sting of just that which 
is felt towards it; and so it is angered by anger, irritated by irritation, 
fretted by fretfulness ; having thus impressed, just that kind of impa+ 
tience or ill-nature,-which is felt towards it, and growing faithfully into 
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the bad mold offered, as by a fixed law. There is great importance, in 
this manner, even in the handling of infancy. If it is unchristian, it will 

‘ beget unchristidh states, or impressions. If it is gentle, ever patient and 
loving, it prepares a mood and temper like its own. There is scarcely 
room to doubt, that all most crabbed, hateful, resentful, passionate, ill- 
natured characters; all most even, lovely, firm and true, are prepared, in 
a great degree, by the handling of the nursery. To these and all such 
modes of feeling and treatment as make up the element of the infant’s 
life, it is passive as wax to the seal. So that if we consider how small a 
speck, falling into the nucleus of a crystal, may disturb its form; or, how 
even a mote of foreign matter present in the quickening egg, will suffice 
to produce a deformity; considering, also, on the other hand, what nice 
conditions of repose, in one case, and what accurately modulated sup- 
plies of heat in the other, are necessary to a perfect product; then only 
do we begin to imagine what work is going on, in the soul of a child, in 
this first chapter of life, the age of impressions. 

I have no scales to measure quantities of effect in this matter of early 
training, but I may be allowed to express my solemn conviction, that 
more, as a general fact, is done, or lost by neglect of doing, on a child’s 
immortality, in the first three years of his life, than in all his years of 
discipline afterwards. And I name this particular time, or date, that I 
may not be supposed to lay the chief stress of duty and care on the latter 
part of what I have called the age of impressions; which, as it is a mat- 
ter somewhat indefinite, may be taken to cover the space of three or four 
times this numberof years; the development of language, and of moral 
ideas being only partially accomplished, in most cases, for so long a time. 
Let every Christian father and mother understand, when their child is 
three years old, that they bave done more than half of all they will ever 
do for his character. What can be more strangely wide of all just appre- 
hension, than the immense efficacy, imputed by most parents to the Chris- 
tian ministry, compared with what they take to be the almost insignifi- 
cant power conferred on them in their parental charge and duties. Why, 
if all preachers of Christ could have their hearers, for whole months and 
years, in their own will, as parents do their children, so as to move them 
by a look, a motion, a smile, a frown, and act their own sentiments and 
emotions over in them at pleasure; if, also, a little farther on, they had 
them in authority to command, direct, tell them whither to go, what to 
learn, what to do, regulate their hours, their books, their pleasures, their 
company, and call them to prayer over their own knees every night and 
morning, who could think it impossible, in the use of such a power, to 
produce almost any result? Should not such a ministry be expected to 
fashion all who come under it to newness of life? Let no parent, shift- 
ing off his duties to his children, in this manner, think to have his defects 
made up, and the consequent damages mended afterwards, when they 
have come to their maturity, by the comparatively slender, always doubt- 
ful, efficacy of preaching and pulpit harangue. 

Dz, Busanew. Christian Nurture, 
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As we prepare in good weather whatever will be needed in a storm, so 
in youth must we lay up orderly habits and moderation, as savings against 
time of age. 

Children should be led to industry in useful learning by persuasion and 
admonition; but never by blows and disgraceful treatment. 

But such things only make them disinclined to effort and disgust them 
with their labor. 

Blame and praise should be used alternately; but care should con- 
stantly be taken that the former does not discourage, and that the latter 
does not render over-confident and careless. 

As a plant is nourished by moderate watering, but is drowned by too 
much, so are the mental powers of children strengthened by labors 
judiciously imposed, but are destroyed by excessive tasks. 

Children should never be refused their necessary recreation; it should 
be remembered that nature has divided our whole lives into labor and 
recreation: 

Thus we slacken the strings of the bow and the lyre, that we may be 
able to tighten them again. 

Children must also be accustomed not to live effeminately, to restrain 
their tongues, and to overcome their anger. 

Yet fathers should remember their own youth, and should not judge 
too harshly the transgressions of their sons. 

As physicians mingle bitter drugs with sweet confections, and thus 
make what is agreeable a means of administering to the patient what is 
healthful, so should fathers unite the severity of their punishments with 
kindness ; should sometimes give the reins to the impulses of their sons, 
and sometimes check them; should be forbearing to a mere error, and 
even if they suffer themselves to become angry, should recover again 
from it. 

It is often well to pretend not to have observed some action of children. 

When we overlook the faults of our friends, should we not sometimes 
do the same for those of our children? 

Children should be taught to be communicative and open; to avoid all 
that savors of secrecy, which tends to lead them away from uprightness, 
and to accustom them to wrong. . 

The understanding is not a vessel, that needs filling; it is fuel, that 
needs kindling. It is kindled to truth by the faculty of acquiring knowl- 


edge, and by love. 
e who listens to the speech of another without kindling his understand- 
ing at it, as at a light, but contents himself with merely hearing, is like 
om who goes to a neighbor for fire, but only sits still there and warms 
imself. 

He only receives an appearance of wisdom, like the red color from the 
shining of a flame; but the inner rust of his soul is not heated; nor is its 
darkness driven away. PLUTARCH. 


He who disciplines his body is healthy and strong, and many persons 
have thus rescued their lives from danger, served their friends, been use- 
ful to their country, gained fame and glory, and lived a happy life. 

The body becomes accustomed to whatever occupation is pursued; and 
accordingly it should be trained to the best exercises. 

Forgetfulness, despondency, ill temper and even frenzy, often assail the 
mind, in consequence of neglect of bodily discipline, with so mach power, 
as even to cause the loss of what knowledge is already gained. 

Socrarss, 


_As the power of speech is easily misused, so are gymnastics ; for supe- 
riority in bodily exercises can easily be abused to the injury of others. 
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nning with the third year, when the intelligence and the power of 

awake, the child should be occupied with plays appropriate to its 

From these plays a judgment may be formed of the child’s adapted- 
pe to a future calling. 

Changes of toys should not be made too rapidly, for fear of developing 
instability of character. 

' From the third to the sixth year, suitable stories should be told the 
child ; and these should be such as to furnish him with ideas of God and 
of virtue. 

Parents and teachers must seek occasion of securing and maintaining 
influence over children by means of nal respect. 

Bodily punishment is only admissible where children or pupils violate 
the respect due to age, or a law of education. 

On the other hand, the sense of shame and of honor should early be 
awakened. 

Parents should be more anxious to instill into their children a deep- 
seated youthful modesty, than to leave them a pile of gold: and therefore 
they should carefully keep from the sight of the young ali that can injure 
their modesty or morals. 

For where the old are immodest, the shamelessness of the young is 
increased. Prato. 


To the mother belongs the bodily nourishment and care of children ; 
to the father, their instruction and education. 

The distinction of sexes must early be observed. 

Milk is the most natural and therefore the best food for children. Wine 
injures them by heating them and causing sickness. 

Even children at the breast should be accustomed to suitable exercise. 
Children should early be accustomed to heat and cold, to confirm their 
health; and all habits should be taught from as early an age as possible. 

Children should not be obliged to do actual labor, nor to be instructed, 
before the fifth year, for fear of stunting them. 

The loud crying of children—unless it is caused by sickness—is their 
first gymnastic exercise. 

Their plays should be in the similitude of what they are afterwards to 
practice in earnest. ARISTOTLE. 


Since children are always possessed of great liveliness and susceptibil- 
ity, since their powers of observation grow keener and stronger as their 
consciousness develops, and their impulses to activity are stronger in pro- 
portion as their character is nobler, therefore proportionately greater care 
should be taken to preserve them from immoral influences, to protect and 
direct the growth of the mind, and to accustom them to proper modes of 
‘speech. 

Parents and teachers should show to their children and pupils a truly 
virtuous example ; and punishments should be proportioned to faults, and 
should be so administered as to produce improvement. 

Although the virtues of good nature, mildness and placability are high 
ones, still they must have their limits; and must not interfere with the 
strictness necessary to maintain the laws. 

Man must early be trained to the conviction that the gods are the di- 
rectors of all things, and that they see the inmost thoughts of men. 

It is only by this means that men will be preserved from foolish pre- 
sumption and from wickedness, as Thales says: That men must live in 
the consciousness that all around them is filled with the gods. This will 
keep them more chaste than if they were in the holiest of temples. 

From religion, which is a holy fear of the gods, "proceed the virtues of 
modesty, and filial piety. 
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The peculiar traits of each character should be developed; it should 
not be attempted to impress a foreign mark. upon them; just actors are 
wont to select not the best parts, but those most suitable to them. 

It should not be claimed that there is no art or science of training up 
to virtue. Remember how absurd it would be to believe that even the 
most trifling employment has its rules and methods, and at the same time 
that the highest of all departments of human effort—virtue—can be mas- 
tered without instruction and practice. Cicero. 


The education of children should begin at their birth. 

Bathing children and letting them craw] about are to be recommended. 

We came into the world entirely ignorant, and with incapable bodies, 
but with the capacity ‘to learn. 

Man learns incredibly much in the first years of his life, by mere expe- 
rience, without any instruction at all. 

Impressions on the senses supply the first materials of knowledge. 
Therefore it will be well to present these impressions in a proper order. Es- 
pecially should the results of seeing be compared with those of feeling. 

By motion they learn the idea of space, so that they no longer grasp 
after distant objects. 

Children speak at first a universal natural language, not articulated, but 
accented and intelligible. 

Nurses understand this language better than others, and talk to the 
children in it. 

What words are used in it are indifferent ; it is only the accent which 
is important. 

It is assisted also by the children’s gestures and the rapid play of their 
features. 

Crying is their expression for hunger, heat, cold, &c. 

Their grown up guardians endeavor to understand this crying and to 
stop it; but often misunderstand it, and try to stop it by flattery or blows. 

The first crying of children is a request. 

If this is not attended to, they proceed to commanding. 

They begin by helping themselves, and end by causing themselves to be 
waited on. 

All the bad conduct of children arises from weakness. 

If they are made strong, they will be good. 

One who can doall things, will never do anything evil. 

Before we come to. our understandings, there is no morality in our 
actions ; although we sometimes see manifestations of it in the suscepti- 
bilities of children to the actions of others. 

The tendencies of children to destructiveness are not the result of 
wickedness, but of vivid impulses to activity. 

Children should be helped when it is necessary; but no notice should 
be taken of their mere notions ; and they should be made to help them- 
selves as much as possible. 

Causeless crying will be best cured by taking no notice of it. For 
even children dislike to exert themselves for nothing. 

Crying can be soothed by drawing the child’s attention to some strik- 
ing object, without letting it know that you are paying it any specia 
attention. ° 

Costly playthings are superfluous. Cheap and simple ones are pre- 
cisely as good. 

Nurses can entertain children very much by telling them stories. 

Some few easily pronounced words should be often pronounced to the 


child, names of things which should be shown to them at the same time. 
RovussEav. 
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- The youngest children should be instructed in things visible. 
Upon se roma make the deepest impression. 
are for them ; ee but not abstract rules. 
‘ The teacher should not be too much of a genius.. 

Or if he is, let him learn patience. 

It is not always the pupils who understand quickest who are the best. 

The sloth of pupils must be compensated by the teacher’s industry. 

Beginners must work slowly; and then faster and faster, as they 
advance. , 

Learning will be pleasant to the pupils, if their teachers treat them in 
afriendly and suitable manner ; shew them the object of their work; do 
not merely listen to them but join in working with them and converse 
with them ; and if sufficient variety is aff 

It is especially important that the pupils should themselves be made to 
teach; Fortius says, that he learned much from his teachers, more from 
his fellow-pu ils, and most from his scholars. 

The school is a manufactory of humanity. 

The art of training up men is not-a superficial one, but one of the pro- 
foundest secrets of nature and of our salvation. Comenius. 


Be. careful of your children and of their management. As soon as they 

begin to creep about and to walk, do not let them be idle. 
oung people must have something to do,.and it is impossible for them 
to be idle. 

Their bodies must be kept in constant activity; for the mind is not yet 
able to perform its complete functions. 

But in order that they may not occupy themselves in vicious or wicked 
ways, give them fixed hours for relaxation ; and keep them all the rest of 
the time, as far as ible, at study or at work, even if of trifling useful- 
ness, or not gainful to you. 

It is sufficient profit if they are thus kept from having’ an opportunity 
for evil thoughts or words. 

Therefore it is that children are nowhere better situated than at school 
or at-church. MoscHEROSCH. 


Domestic government is the first of all; from which all governments 
and dominions take their origin. 

If this root is not good, there can be neither good stem nor good fruit 
from it. 

Kingdoms, moreover, are made up of single families. 

Where fathers and mothers govern all at home and let their children’s 
obstinacy prevail, neither city, market, village, country, principality nor 
kingdom can be governed well and peacefully. Luraer. 


Doctor Martin Luther wrote to his son as follows: Grace and peace in 
Christ, my dear little son. I see with pleasure that you learn well and 
pray constantly. Continue to doso, my son. When I come home, I will 

ing you a beautiful present. 

I saw a beautiful pleasant garden, where many children were walking, 
with golden clothes, and eating beautiful apples under the trees, and 
pears and cherries and plums, and were singing and jumping and enjoying 
themselves ; and they had beautiful little ponies with golden bridles and 
silver saddles. 

Then I asked the man who owned the garden, what children these 
were. And he said, ‘These are the children who pray willingly, learn 
well and are 

Then I said, ‘‘Dear man, I also have a son, called Hanschen Luther. 
May he not also come into the garden, so that he can eat such beautiful 
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apples and pears, and ride such pretty ponies, and play with these chil- 
en?” 


Then the man said, “‘If he prays willingly, and learns well and is 

then he may come into the garden, and Lippus and Jost too; and 

if they all come, they shall have fifes and drums and singing and all sorts 
of stringed instruments, and dance and shoot with little cross-bows.” 

And he showed.me an open meadow in the garden, arranged for dan- 
cing; and there were hanging up many golden fifes and drums and silver 
cross-bows. 

But this was quite early, and the children had not dined; so that I 
could not wait to see the dancing. So I said to the man, “Ah, my dear 
sir; I will go at once and write all this to my dear little son Hanschen, so 
that he shall pray constantly and learn well and be diligent, so that he 
also may come into the garden ; but he has an aunt Lehne, whom he must 
bring with him.” 

Then the man said, “It shall be so; go and write so to him.” 

Therefore, dear little son Hanschen, learn and pray with good courage, 
and tell Lippus and Jost also, so that they may pray and learn also, and 
then you can all three be admitted into the garden. a 

And now you are commended to the Almighty God. And greet aunt 
Lehne ; and give her a kiss for me. LurHer. 


As birds are born with the power of flying, horses:with that of run- 
ning, and beasts of prey with a furious courage, so is man born with the 
peculiar faculty of thinking, and of mental activity. 

Therefore do we ascribe to the soul a heavenly origin. 

Defective and under-witted minds, mental abortions and monstrosities, 
are as rare as bodily deformities. 

Not one individual can be found who can not by labor be brought to be! 
good for something. ’ 

Any one who considers this will as soon as he has children devote the 
utmost care to them. QuINTILIAN, 


The symptoms of children’s inclinations are so slight and obscure, and 
the promises so uncertain and fallacious, that it is very hard to establish 
any solid judgment or conjecture upon them. 

A tutor should have rather an elegant than a learned head, though both, 
if such a person can be found; but, however, manners and judgment 
should be preferred before reading. 

"Tis the custom of schoolmasters to be eternally thundering in their 
pupils’ ears, as they were pouring into a funnel. NowI would have a 
tutor to correct this error, and that, at the very first outset, he should, 
according to the capacity he has to deal with, put it to the test, permittin 
his pupil himself to taste and relish things, and of himself to choose an 
discern them, sometimes opening the way to him, and sometimes making 
him break the ice himself. 

Socrates, and since him, Arcesilaus, made first their scholars speak, 
and then spoke to them. 

"Tis the effect of a strong and well-tempered mind to know how to 
condescend to his pupil’s puerile notions and to govern and direct them. 

Let the master not only examine him about the bare words of his les- 
son, but also as to the sense and meaning of them, and let him judge of 
the profit he has made, not by the testimony of his memory, but by that 
of his understanding. 

Let him make him put what he hath learned into a hundred several 
forms, and accommodate it to so many several subjects, to see if he yet 
rightly comprehend it, and has made it his own. "Tis a sign of crudity 
and indigestion, to throw up what we have eaten in the same condition it 
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was swallowed down ; the stomach has not performed its office, unless it 
hath altered the form and condition of what was committed to it to concoct. 

Our minds work only upon trust, being bound and compelled to follow 
the appetite of another’s fancy; enslaved and captive under the authority 
of another's instruction, we have been so subjected to the trammel that 
we have no free nor natural pace of our own. 

Let the tutor make his pupil examine and thoroughly sift everything he 

and lodye nothing in his head upon simple authority and upon trust. 

Bees cull their several sweets from this flower and that blossom, here 
and there where they find them, but themselves after make the honey, 
which is all and purely their own, and no longer thyme and marjoram. 

So the several fragments the pupil borrows from others he will trans- 
form and blend together to compile a work that shall be absolutely his 
own. 

To know by rote is no knowledge. 

Our gues stick sentences full feathered in our memories, and 
there establish them like oracles, of which the very letters and syllables 
are the substance of the thing. 

I could wish to know whether a dancing-master could have taught us 
to cut capers by only seeing them do it as these men pretend to inform 
our understandings, without ever setting them to work, and to make us 
judge and speak well, without exercising us in judging and speaking. 

*Tis the general opinion of all, that children should not be brought up 
in their parents’ lap. Their natural affection is apt to make the most 


” discreet of them over-fond. 


It is not enough to fortify a child’s soul, you are also to make his 
sinews strong; for the soul will be oppressed, if not assisted by the body. 

A boy must be broken in by the pain and hardship of severe exercise, 
to enable him to the pain and hardship of dislocations, colics, and 
cauteries. 

Let conscience and virtue be eminently manifested in the pupil’s speech. 
Make him understand that to acknowledge the error he shall discover in 
his own argument, though only found out by himself, is an effect of judg- 
ment and sincerity, which are the principal things he is to seek after, and 
that obstinacy and contention are common qualities, most appearing in 
and best becoming a mean soul. 

Let him examine every man’s talent ; and something will be picked out 
of their discourse, whereof some use may be made at one time or another. 
By ebserving the graces and manners of all he sees, he will create to him- 
self an emulation of the good, and a contempt of the bad. 

Let an honest curiosity be planted in him to enquire after every thing, 
and whatever there is of rare and singular near the place where he shall 
reside, let him go and see it. 

Methinks the first doctrine with which one should season his under- 
standing, ought to be that which regulates his manners and his sense; 
that teaches him to know himself, and how both well to die and well to 
live. 

How many have I seen in my time, totally brutified by an immoderate 
thirst after knowledge ! 

Our very exercises and recreations, running, wrestling, music, dancing, 
hunting, riding, and fencing, will prove to be a good part of our study. 

I would have the outward behavior and mien, and the disposition of the 
limbs, formed at the same time with the mind. 

It is not a soul, it is not a body, that we are training up; it is a man, 
and we ought not to divide him into two parts; and, as Plato says, we are 
not to fashion one without the other, but make them draw together like 
two horses harnessed to a coach. 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Trisote to GatLaupet.—A Discourse in Commemoration of the 
Life, Character, and Services of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet L L. D., 
delivered before the citizens of Hartford, January 7th, 1852, with an 
Appendix. .By Henry Barnard, LL. D. 


: * The ebove Discourse was delivered before the citizens of Hartford, 
and published at their request. The Appendix contains several pro- 
ductions of Mr. Gallaudet, of permanent value, with a History of 
Institutions for Deaf-mutes, in different coantries, and particularly of 
the American Asylum at Hartford, by the author of the Discourse. 
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DR. HENRY BARNARD’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Orricia, Reronts—as Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, 1 vol.; as Commie 
sioner of Public Schools, R.1., 1 vol.; as National Commissioner of Education, 3 vols, $4.50, 
per volume, 

Connecticut Common Scuoo. JournaL, 1838-42, 4 vols. $4.00. Second Series, 1851-54. 

Jounnat or R. L. Instivotre or Instruction, 1845-48, 3 vols. $3.75. 

Tre American Journat or Epucation—from 1856 to 1673. 24 Volumes (over sneee 
octavo pages), with 800 wood cuts of structures for educati poses, and 125 p it 
of eminent educators and teach Price, $120 in clota; $132 in half goat; Single 
Volume in cloth $5.00, in half goat $5.50 ; Curfent Volume in numbers (1875-6— International 
Series, Vol. 1.), $4.00. Single number, $1.25. 











The International Series will plete the publication as projected by the Editor in 1850, . 
and will embrace the Treatises (1 and 2) in ‘the Plan submitted by him to the American 
Association for the Ad of Education in 1854 on the 








History or Epucation: or the Progressive Development of Schools of different kinds and 
grades, and other Formal Agencies of Instruction for children, youths, and adults in different 
countries, with a Genera! Survey of National Systems in 1876-7. 

So” The following Treatises were originally published as separate chapters in the American 
Journal ef Education, but were prepared with special reference to being ultimetely issued in 
the form in which they now appear. 1876. 

Nattonat Epucation: Generat anv Speciat. 10 Volumes. 

1. Elementary and Secondary Instruction in the German States: Anhalt, Austria, Baden 
Bavaria, Brunswick, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Liechtenstein, Lippe-Detmold, 
Lippe-Schaumberg, Luxemburg and Limberg, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Nassau, Oldenburg, Prussia, Reuss, Saxony, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Weimar, Waldeck, Wurtemberg, and the Free Cities, with a general summary of the Edu- 
cational Systems and Statistics for the whole of Germany?871. 856 pages. Price $5.50. 

2. Elementary and Secondary Instruction in Switzerland (each of the 23 Cantons), France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Russia, Turkey, Greece, Italy. Portugal and 
Spain, 1872. 800 pages. Price $5.50. Revised Edition. 1876. 

3. Contributions to the History and Statistics of Common or Public Schools (Elementary and 
High), Academies, Colleges, and Professional Schools in the United States, and other American 
States. 900 pages. Price, $5.50. 

4. Elementary, Secondary, and Superior Instruction in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the different dependencies of Great Britain. Two Parts—@3.50 each. 

(1.) Elementary, Parochial, and National Schools, including Training Colleges, and Industrial 
and Reformatory Institutions, with the views of Practical Teachers on the Subjects and 
Methods of Primary Instruction. 

(2.) Grammar, Burgh, and Endowed Schools, and the Universites of Oxford, Cambridge, Lon- 
don, Durham, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Queen's; with the 
views of eminent authorities on Higher Studies. 

5. Superior Instruction in Different Countries —Ancient Greece, Rome, and Alexandria ; 
Early Christian Schools ; Medieval Universities ; and Systems and Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in European and American States, 1876. 960 pages. $5.50. 

6. Scientific and Industrial Education in Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Brunswick, Free Cities, 
Hanover, Nassau, Prussia, Saxony, Saxon Principalities, Wurtemberg, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Deomark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Switzerland, Italy. 800 pages. Price $5.50. 

7. Special Instruction in Science and the Arts in Great Britain. 256 pages. $3.00. 

8. Schoole and Colleges of Science, Agriculture, end the Mechanic rts in the United 
States. In press. $3.00. Revised Edition. 1876. 

9. Military and Naval Schools in France, Prussia, Bavaria, Italy, Russia, Holland, England, 
and the United States. 960 pages. $6.00. 

10. Professional Training and Improvement in (1.) Teaching; (2.) Theology; (3.) Law 
(4.) Medicine, &c., in Different Countries. 850 pages. $5.50. Revised Edition. 1876. 







































































































BARNARD’S,NATIONAL PEDAGOGY. 
LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, SCHOOL OFFICERS, AND STUDENTS. 








National Pepacoey anp Lisrary oF Practicat Epucarion : 
. L. Srupies anv Conpuct: Letters, Essays, and Suggestions on the Relative Value of Studies, 
Books and’ the best Methods of Reading, Manners and the Art of Conversation, the Acquisi- 
tion aud True Uses of Wealth, and the Conduct of Life generally. 564 pages. $3.50. 1875. 


The best evidence of the intrinsic value of these Letters, and Essa sigh in 
the names of — authors—Addisoo, Aiken, Bacon Barrow, 5; Secaghem 
Bulwer, Corie. Goanging. Ohep Chatham, Chesterfield, Col Collingwood, , De Quincey, “Dupentonn 
Everett, Fa oe be ladstone, Grimke, Hall, amilton, Humboldt, 
Huxley, Jnmesos, Jerore. a awe Macaulay, ~eouh Swit, tino, Bor, Niebuhr, 
Newman, Pitt, Pope, Potter: i cea Sidney, Southey, South, Sw: ‘em Tyndal, 
Whately, Wordsworth, and others ? pede 


2. Primary ScHoots anp Meenannany InstTRucTION : Object Teaching and Oral Lessons 
on Social Science and Common Things, with the Principles and Practice of Elementary Instruction 
in the Primary, Model, and Training Schools of Great Britain. Revised Edition. —544 pp. $3.00. 

Ashburton, Barnard (Sketch of Systems of Public Elementary Schools in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland), Bell, Brougham, Currie, Dupo, Ellis, Hay, Keenan, Knight, Lancaster, Macaulay, 
Mayo, Morrison, Ross, Shields, Stow, Sullivan, Tainsh, Wilderspin, Young. 

3. Ene.tisn Pepacoey—O Lp anv New : or, Treatises and Thoughts on Education, the School, 
and the Teacher. First Series. 480 pages. Second Series. GU8 pages, $3.50 each. 1876. 

First Series —Ascham, Bacon, Cowley, Cowper, Crabbe, Coleridge, Fuller, Gray, Hartlib, Hood, 
Locke, Milton, Petty, Shenstone, Spencer, Whately, Wotton. 

Second Series —Arnold, Brinsly, Calderwood, Colet, Collis, Coote, Defoe, Donaldson, Duff, 
Elyot, Evelyn, Goldsmith, Hoole, Johnson, Jolly, Lyttleton, Macaulay, Mulcaster, Parker, Parr 
Payne, Pope, Quick, Smith, South, Southey, Steele, Strype, Todhunter, Wase, Webster, Wolsey. 

4. American Pepacoey: Contributions to the Principles and Methods of Education, by 
Barnard, Burgess, Bushnell, Channing, Cowdery, Dickinson, Doane, Everett, Fairchild, Hart, 
Hopkins, Huntington, Mann, Page, Philbrick, Pierce, Potter, Sheldon, Wayland, and Wilbur, 
Fizst Serizs. Revised Ed. 576 pages. $3.50, 

5. German Pepaqoey : Views of German Educators and Teachers on the Principles of Educa- 
tion, and Methods of Instruction for Schools of different Grades. Revised Edition. 640 
pages. $3.50. 1876. Abbenrode, Benneke, Diesterweg, Fichte, Frebel, Gethe, Graser, Hentschel 
Hencomp, Herbart, Hentz, Jacobs, Meierotto, Raumer, Riecke, Rosenkranz, Ruthardt, Wichern. 

6. Pestatozz: anp Swiss Pepacoey: Memoir, and Ed ional Principles, Methods, and 
Influence of John Henry Pestalozzi, und Biograpical Sketches of several of his Assistants and 
Disciples: together with Selections from his Publications, and accounts of Schools und Teachers 
in Switzerland. Revised Edition. 656 pages. $3.50. 

7. German Teacuers anv Epucationan Rerornmers : Memoirs of Eminent Teachers and 
Educators with contributions te the History of Education in Germany. 1876. 586 pages. $3.50. 

Early Christian Teachers, Basedow, Comenius, Erasmus, Franke, Hieronymians, Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Ratich, Sturm, Trotzendorf, Felbiger, Kindermann, Frederic II., Maria Theresa, etc. 

& Frence Teacuers, Scuoois, anv Pepacoa@y—Oup anp New. 648 pages. $3.50. 

Early Christian Teachers and Schools; Jesuits, Christian Brothers and other Teaching Orders ; 
Rabelais, Ramus, Montaig Port Royalists, Fenelon, Rollin, Montesquieu, Rousseau; Talley- 

rand, Condoreet, Daunau, Napoleon; Oberlin, Cuvier, Cousin, Guizot, Revaisson, Remaset, 
Marcel, Duruy, LeVerrier, Dupanioup, Mayer, Marbeau, Wilm, and others. 

9. Exexiso Tzacuers, Epvcarors, anp Promorers or Epucation. 556 pages. $3.50. 

10. American Teacuers, Epvucarors, anp Benzracrors or Epvucation, with 130 
Portraits. 5 vols, $3.50 per volume. 

11. American Grapgep Pusiic ScHoo ts, with Plans of School-houses and Equipment and 
Regulations for Schools in Cities. 556 pages, $3.50. 

12. Apnorisms anv Svuecestions on Epucation anp Meruops jor Instruction— 
Ancient and Modern, $3.00. , 

13, Scnoot Copges.—Constitutional Provisions respecting Eaucatios., State School Codes, and 

City School Regulations. $3.00. 

14. Scnoot Arcuitecrure: Principles, Plans and Specifications for structures for educa- 

tional purposes Revised Edition—800 pages. $5.00. 
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BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTion—from 1856 to 1873—comprises 24 Volumes 

(20,909 octavo pages), with 800 wood-cuts of siructures for educational 

and 125 portraits of eminent educators and teachers. Price, $120 in cloth; $132 in 

half goat; Single Volume in cloth $5.00, in half Foot $5.50; Current Volume in 

numbers (187: International Series, Vol. L.), $4.00; Single number, $1.25. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES—1875-8. 

The International Series of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will consist of 
three volumes of at least 800 pages each—and will be devoted to the completion (as 
far us practicable) of subjects presented in the previous Series, and a Historical 
Survey of National Systems, Institutions, and Methods of Instruction in the light 
which the former volumes of the Journal may contribute, and the material brought 
together by the International Exposition of 1876 at Philadelphia is expected to furnish, 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucatTion for 1875-6 (Volume L International Series) 
will be published quarterly: viz., on the 15th of September and December, 1875, and 
March and June, 1876. Each number will contain 200 pages, and the three volumes 
will be illustrated by three Portraits from steel plates, and one hundred wood-cuts. 

Terms: For a Single Copy of the four consecutive Numbers (1, 2, 3, 4), $4 00 
For a Single Number, . - - - . - i 

All subscriptions payable in advance. All communications relating to the 

Journal and other publications of the Editor may be addressed to 
HENRY BARNARD, 
P. O. Box U, Hartford, Conn, 

Pror. Quick, author of Educational Reformers, in an article in the English 
Monthly Journal of Education for July, 1875, writes: : 

Those who know the wealth of German pedeutical literature often lament the 
poverty of ourown. But many a man has hunted for his spectacles while they were 
on his forehead; and many a reader in this country has groped about in the twilight 
of a forei ay for what he might have seen in the broad daylight of his own. 
. . Ind the history of education and treatises upon everything connected with 
education may be read without having recourse to any foreign literature whatever. 
This will no doubt s2em very startling; but we can assure our readers that we are 
not 5 pease .without book, or indeed without the very books we are talking of. . . 
We have before us the chief educational works that have been published in the 
United States, and we find that we already have a large educational literature in our 
ownlanguage. A great deal of this literature owes its origin to the energy and edu- 
cational zeal of one man, the Hon. Henry Barnard, who was the first ‘‘ Commissioner 


of Education” in the United States. y years ago he formed ‘“‘a plan of a series 
of publications to be issued monthly or quarterly and devoted exclusively to the 
History, Discussion, and Statistics of S Institutions and Methods of Educa- 


tion in different countries.” This plan he has carried out ona grand scale, and we 
now have his ‘“‘ American Yoorenl of Education ” in 24 volumes of seven or eight 
hundred pages each. An index to the whole work will be published shortly, and 
the title might then very fitly be changed to Barnard’s Cye ia of Education, 

This great work, however, can never be generally accessible to the majority of 
students. The price alone (£20) must exclude it from private libraries. But it may 
be consulted at public libraries, at the British Museum e, g., and at South Kensing- 
ton, and it is a mine which may be very profitably worked by the editors of Educa- 
tional Journals in this country. 

But it is now no longer necessary to purchase the whole of the ‘“‘ American 
Journal” in order to get particular papers in it. Dr. Barnard has lately issued a 
great number of these J ve 4 as separate cap ig veer To show what stores of liter- 
ature already exist in English we publish the list (600 titles) at the end of this number. 

Pror. Hopeson, Edinburgh University, one of the most practical and vigorous 
educators of the age, in an Address before The Educational Institute of Scotland in 
September, 1875, spoke of the want of a History of Education in the English Lan- 
guage, but in a prefatory note to the pamphlet edition of the Address adds : 

Since this Address was printed, a Mr. Quick has called my attention to 
Dr. Barnard’s American Journal of ucation, which really contains, tho not in 
continuous form, a History and, it may be said, an Encyclopedia of fucation, 
Papers extracted from it, to the number of six or seven yy may now be pur- 
chased aT A list of these is published at the end of the Monthly Journal of 
Education for July last. [Dr. it is understood, will in 1876-7 issue a con- 
tinuous and comprehensive ee nat A of Education, more complete so far as British 
and American Systems and Institutions are concerned than Raumer, Fritz, Schmid, 
or Palmer.) December, 1875, 






























BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


The North American Review for January; 1876, in an article devoted to the educa- 


tional development of the country for the first century, alluding to the deficiency of 
historical and philosophical discussion of public instruction, and of early official 
documents, says: 
Private has to a remarkable degree remedied some of the deficiencies 
of neglect. Dr. Henry eer St eptene bagne ts TESS the pub- 
of an American Journal of Education, which, with various 
ee Se Nowe coptisnnd. tp tee pueseeh Sane. It now com 
i thousand 


fan poh pemeer in all some twenty pages, one hun- 
twenty-five and eight hundred cuts school buildings. 
Dr. five porta rofessor in the Univers! of Balinbarch, has re- 
cently that this publication “really contains, not in continuous 
whistory, and it may be said an encyclopeedia of education.” It is the best 
authority in respect to the of American education durin; 

the pe . It imeludes statistical data, personal reminiscences, historical 
ate Becwen ogg | institutions, plans of buildings, 

reports, speeches, and \ ve For the first sixteen volumes an index 
B.peietad, and for te next sight volumes an index is in The compre- 


seis expeass by te wayowP caen pa oe eer circ 
ex entitle the 
Sater to i rail oneal ef ol vous fr pt ot boi 


twenty-four 





About the same time (1837) in Connecticut, Dr. Henry Barnard was commencin 
that career of devoted and untiring labor, in the course of which he has rendered 
such distinguished service to the cause education, {not only as o izer 
and administrator of systems and institutions, but in contributions by and voice 
to the literature and public knowledge of the subject.] He gave to the work 
with the enthusiasm of an A Commencing the Connecticut Common School 
Journal in 1838, he entered at once with ability on the fundamental questions per- 
to education, and to lish for the benefit of all educators, 
and terested, the most v: information as to what had been done in 
ern Re By gh adware the best systems and institutions there. In his 
7 ee ee countries of the old world, he has examined for him- 
the experiments and by personal communication with the most 
prominent educators of y and Switzerland, has himself of their best 
and broadest views. The results of his observations rae Ne See, Sr a ho 
course of years, been carefully digesting and publishing in Common 
i, the a volumes of a ges Journal e3 | yee 
These volumes consti an clopeedia of facts, argumen racti 
methods which no organizer or tencher aoe afte tote wither Besides the repa- 
ration of these works, Dr. Barnard has delivered lectures and addresses on his favor- 
ite numbered literelly by thousands. Probably no one man in the United 
States done as much to advance, direct and consolidate the movement for a 
education. In ee ee to the commencement of his life-long labors, it would 
contemplate with eminent satisfaction the of public senti- 
ge ag tage oo attained, as well as the ing prospects for 
the future. He has done a w for which his yee and coming generations 
ee ee ee On hence toa nee The late ior Kent, even in the 
of Dr. Barnerd’s la characterized him as “‘the most able, efficient, 
and informed officer that could be engaged perhaps in the service;” and said of 
the earlier volumes of his [Connecticut Common School) Journal and other publica- 
eae eh only refer to these documents with the highest opinion of their value.” 
His volumes are much more and valuable than the earlier. 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., in his Introductory Address as President before the 
National Teachers’ Association in Chicago, 1863, observes: 
Of the ome hundred thousand teachers in the country, how few are thoroughly 
versed in the educational literature of the day? How few are there who are receivin 
salaries can boast of a respectable educational li ? If proof of this unwel- 
come truth was needed, it would be sufficient to refer to a le publication,—I mean 
Barnard’s Journal of Education, which has now reached its thirteenth volume,—a 
in itself. ing little considering the amount of matter it contains, em- 
bracing exhaustive trea on almost all ts of education; yet Iam told 
the number of copies sold has not been ient to pay for the stereotype plates. 
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: BARNARD’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





aa Sho Otntng Corsten lave ot capeeesd wo 
ew mel penta pels, 
; Address H. B., Post Ofies Bon U, Hartford, Conn. 
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articles im Barnard’s 


January, 187, 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION, SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


‘ 
SOE RR ER ESO R Dees eeereee 


BC Books and Primers 
- ABC-Shooters, and School Life in 15th Centary. 


KLOOTT, Schools as they were............ 
ALooTT, Witiram A. Memoly and P Portrait... 

Slate and Black-board Exercises............... 
inprews, 8. J., The Jesuits and their Sch+ols.. 
ANDREWS, Lorix P., Memoir and Portrait... .... 
Anglo Saxon pil 
‘Anua.t, System of 

ol 


_ ABBENRODE, History and Geography.. 
_ Academies of New can”, chicos paedses bee 
ms 5 et Institutio Stadiorum ....... 
orn ~ < Schools, Schools of Silesia 
Aduit and Supplementary Schools....... ....... 
» Acaveiz, L. geen be hineasdacseass 
* A@RICO School Reforte ta in the a 
AxKRorD, h, Saeect B a hy page 
ALBERT, ox, Science in om aoe eseceescee 
d 
d 


\RISTOTLE 
vithmetic Me 

eeamtery Seboe 
MAS ouas K a and Portrait...... 


irte and 8ci os 
2 
iscnhamM RogER, emer, a 
bustria, Public Ine iano, Te 
Mili 

Technizal Seb Li ceieneneanasstheasnss denne 
Bacuz, A. DY Methoaal University. 

N, France Lorp, Memoir and Influence.. 

np he on Education and Studies............. 5 


a Sows Memoir of Hillhouse.. 
un. ae of fubiis Instruction...... 
gy te Memoir and Portrait........ 


Portrait 
oa, D. D., Right of Taxation for Schools. 
arp, F. A. P., College Improvements..... 

Biective Studies in College Co 
Baunanp, J. G., The Probiem of the “a setpepenen 
Barnow, Isaac, Studies and Conduc 
Basepow, genet. and the Philanthn pinum.. 
Barzuan, N Educational Labors and Portrait. 
Bares. 8. P., Memoir and Portrait............... 


Bares, i" G., Training of Teachers........... ‘ss 
Baveria, System of Public Instraction.......... 
MPMI WEMOONB, 4 a5 conc ccc ccoscesegrceccsce 
n, CaTHERIN® E., Educational Views. . 
Belgium, poor of Pablic Instruction.......... 
echnical and Special Schools............. ... 
SELI., a gh —— and comemeenes Views 
SENEDICT, StT., and the Bened 
Bexexe. F. B ical Views 
Berlin, reel Institutions. . 
Bible and Religion in Public Scheola. 
Sincnam, Cates, Educational Work ........... 
BisHop, NATHAN, ‘Educational Work and Portrait 
] KMAN, Pe-taluzzi's Labors.................. 
Boccaccio, and Educational Reiorm in Italy..... 
Bop.zieu, Siz Tuomas, Studies and Conduct... 
. Popular Education in England. ..... 
Bo-ton, Educational Institutions............... 
sorta, V., Public Instraction in Sardinia....... 
SOUTWELL, Gronet, Educational Work......... 
won F. ag at Ly eee Dwight......... 
baatxERD, T.. Ho Home whee eng 
BRINSL ME vescpacseses 
BROCK ETT, zp? P. porter pod ti their Training. .... 
Brooks, Caas.. Educational Vork and Portrait. 
Brovenam, Hewry Lonp, &dncational =e . 
Brunswick, System of Public Instruction. . 
Bucknam, M. H.. Enelieh Language... ......... 
BUCKINGHAM, J. T, Schools as they were in 1800 
B cKLrY, J. , Teachers’ Associations........ 
BuRGEss, *GEorGE, Religion in Public Schools. . 
Burnowrs, T. I., Memoir and Portrait... 
History of Normal Schools in Pennsylvania... 
Rorron, W., District School a< it war......... 
Besunett, il. , Early Training, Uncongcious Infiu. 
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Petite Schoole of Rhode Ieland, 








Higher Education in Wieconsin and 50 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education 1867-8..... 
Special a on District of pe aa . 5.50 
Special Report on Technical Education..... 550 
Special Report on National Syeteme....... -- 5. 
Conn. Common School Journal, 1838-42 4v. each 1.25 
Educational Tracts, Namber I.-XII., eacn.... 
Journal of R. 1. Institute 1845-49 Sv..........- 1.2 
Documents on ular Education, I.-IV., each 1.00 
American Jour. ucation, 155-78. @v., each 5.00 
do. International Series, 1874-5, Iv...... 5.00 
General Index, with the Volume oa 
Education in Europe in 1854...........+-se00+ 1, 
Nationa! Systems of of Education, 10v., each..... 5 
as and Secondary Schools, 7 Lessa a 
II. Continental eee States. 5.50 
Tit. Great Britain...... é a4 
IV. American States -- 5.50 
Superior Inetraction— dition of 1875, 7.00 
ra I.—Historical Development............- 2.50 
. The University—Authorities. . aot 
Do. in Greece, lexandria, t and &O 
8. Christian Schoole—Cathedral and Abbey., 50 
4. Teachin ng Orders ef the Catholic Ch - & 
5. Medieval Universities Savigny oa dink acces an 
6. Universities—Past and t(Dollinger.) 50 
7. Universities and Pul\ technic Schocis.... 2% 
8. The College in Universities............ .. 
9. American College & European University.. 50 
Part Il. —Superior pe as # Orgpeinee “5.50 
1. German a Switzerland. . cocccses BHO 
&. Fumes, TG... 00r-0c0cceds connicedaantent 00 
8. Belgium, Holiand, Denmark, fag * 'y. Swen 50 
4. | nears Turkey, — Portugal.. 50 
5. England, NF RRR Bee 100 
6. American States... .. .....-.---seeeneeensee 
Professional a ‘ape pare re each... 5.50 
1, Science and National Industries........... 5.50 
Ditto Great Britain...........- conve poves 2.50 
Ditto United Siates...... ...... enone 8.00 
2. wean | Schools and Edncation.........-. 5.50 
8. Normal Schools and one Se 
4. Female Schools and Educa‘ «vere 5.60 
5. Reformatory and Preventive hi Agencies. -- 5.50 
Snr~lementery Schools and * yppaampicnninen: 5.50 
siiucational Biography, 6v., each.......... eee 8.50 
American Teachers, with 21 portraits... B.50 
do. second + eri 8, 80 portraits 8.50 
Renefactors of American Education 20 port’s 8.50 
G-rman Educational Reformers and Teachers3.50 
Engli-h, French, and other eminent teacher- 3.50 
Swiss Teachers and UCATOTB.......-.00s 3.50 





Tribute to Gallandet, and Deaf Mute Instruction yo 
Ezekiel Cheever. & the Free Schools of N. Eng. 1 
Armsm: ar,—a Memorial of Samuel Colt....... 5 30 
School Codes—State, Municipal, Institutional 8.50 
school Architecture, with 500 illustrations, ... 5.50 
Practical Ilustratione...... .......2..:.-+0. 1.00 


Object Teaching, Oral and other Meth, of Inst. 8.50 
American Pedagogy, ciples and Me thods.. 3.50 
— Pomeney. - 850 

Setond b . 3.50 
German Ps dagoyy, rs “ ee -- 3.50 

ren Pedagogy, + oe 

Swies Ped ” * -- 80 
E:lucational Aphoriems and Suggestions....... 3.50 


S$ udies and Conduct.;:..... 2... .+-sescssessess 





eeseeee 


Connecticnt School Fund—Historical. 
Common Schools, as they were ‘ 
do. BR FOUR. c cnn ccecnsccnweoa 1.00 
Compulsory School Attendance...............- 1.00 
Constitutional Prevision respec’ pecting Schools 
School Status of Freedmen & Colored Children 1,00 
Providence Schools, Documentary History... .. 
Hartford Pablic High School, Early History . 
Tcachers’ Institutes, Contributions te History. 
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apder. @n orders of $20 a discount of 20 per cent. will be made. 
January. 
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Exyor, Sm Tuomas, The Governour.. ......... 25 
Emerson, Gzo. B., Educat. Labors, with Portrait 50 
Schools, 1837 



















M on_ Normal Schvols, 1887............ 25 

Moral ASE At er — 
“Pubic Elemen ary ools thods. . 

hay = > dumps SS 5 

5 

ihe RTM hdes one o000 ce ps) 
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TO SUBSORIBERS FOR 1880. 


In my desire to give to each number of the Journal for 1880 the 
usual variety of topics of permanent value, and at the same time to 
treat the Kindergarten and Child-Culture with the fulness promised 
in the opening article for the year, I shall with the issue for this 
quarter have extended the volume beyond the average size of other 
annual volumes, and with the Index to at least 128 pages beyond the 
number promised in the Terms for the year. I-find also that some 
of the articles destined for the volume of “Kindergarten Papers” 
will not be ready for publication within the year. I have, therefore, 
concluded to carry these and other papers into the Numbers which 
will be issued in 1881 on the same conditions as in 1880—except 
that the first Number (for March) will be sent to all subscribers for 
1880 without charge, and to all subscribers for 1880 and 1881 on the 
payment of $6 for the two years, or $2 additional to the payment 
made for 1880. 

HENRY BARNARD. 


Hagrrorp, September 15, 1880. 
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‘Taxus: Numbers for 1880 and 1881 ; Two Volames of at least 900 pages each. $6.00 
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